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PEEPACE. 


This  new  edition  may  almost  be  considered  as  a  new 
work,  so  many  are  tlie  additions  and  so  extensive  the 
alterations.  Seven  new  names  have  been  added  to  the 
list  of  philosophers, — Abelaed,  Algazzali,  Giokdano 
Ekuno,  Hartley,  Dabwin,  Oabanis,  and  Gall.  An 
Introduction,  setting  forth  the  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  Philosophy  and  Science,  replaces  the  original 
Introduction.  Under  the  heads  of  Sockates,  the  Sopu- 
ISTB,  Akistotle,  Bacon,  Spinoza,  Hume,  Condhjiao, 
Kant,  and  Eclecticism,  considerable  additions  and  alter- 
ations will  be  found ;  and,  throughout,  the  revision  has 
been  such  that  scarcely  a  paragraph  remains  unaltered. 

The  work  was  written  ten  years  ago,  and  was  ad- 
dressed to  a  popular  audience.  Ten  years  have  not 
been  without  their  influence  on.  the  historian ;  and 
moreover,  the  success  of  the  work  has  so  greatly  ex- 
ceeded any  thing  that  could  reasonably  have  been  anti- 
cipated— not  only  in  respect  to  sale,  but  in  the  directions 
of  its  influence — that  on  undertaking  this  Library  Edi- 
tion I  felt  the  necessity  of  modifying  botii  the  aim  and 
scope  of  the  work.  A  graver  audience  was  to  be  ad- 
dressed, a  graver  tone  adopted.  "Without  forgetting  the 
general  public,  I  had  now  to  think  also  of  what  students 
would  require.     Many  polemical   passages,  many  ex- 
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ti'acts,  and  some  digressions,  have  been  removed ;  and 
the  epace  thus  gained  has  prevented  tlie  new  matter 
from  swelling  the  work  to  an  inconvenient  size.  Many 
references  and  other  bibliographical  details  have  been 
added,  althongh  the  principle  of  abstinence  from  unne- 
cessaiy  citation  has  "still  been  preserved. 

The  labor  bestowed  on  this  Edition  -will,  I  hope,  ren- 
der it  more  worthy  of  public  aeceptanee.  To  my  friend, 
the  Ecv.  W.  G.  Clark,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
an  acknowledgment  is  dne  for  the  kindness  with  which 
he  permitted  me  to  proUt  by  his  aeeomplislied  scholar- 
ship and  taste,  in  the  revision  of  the  proofs ;  but  while 
thanking  him  publicly  for  his  many  suggestions  and 
corrections,  I  must  exonerate  him  from  every  iota  of 
responsibility  either  as  to  tho  opinions  or  the  statements 
in  this  volume. 

The  Introduction  explains  the  purpose  of  this  History 
and  tho  principles  of  its  composition ;  let  me  therefore 
only  add  here  that,  altliough  avaihng  myself  of  the  la- 
bors of  other  historians  and  critics,  I  have  not  restricted 
myself  to  them.  The  works  of  tlie  vp-  ions  pb-'.osophers, 
with  rare  exceptions,  have  been  studied  at  first  hand, 
and  have  furnished  the  extracts  and  absti'acts ;  that  is 
to  say,  I  have  either  collected  the  passages  myself,  or 
have  vci-ified  them  by  reference  to  the  originals,  in  al- 
most all  cases.  While,  tlierefore,  this  History  makes  no 
pretension  to  a  place  beside  the  many  erudite  and  com- 
prehensive Histories  previously  pubhshed,  it  claims  to 
be  regarded  as  something  very  different  from  a  mere 
compilation.  The  novelty  of  its  conception  made  direct 
acq^uaintance  with  the  originals  indispensable.  Having 
to  exhibit  the  Biography  of  Philosophy  in  its  rise, 
growth,  and   development,  I   could   not  always  have 
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drawn  my  material  from  writci-s  who  had  no  such  aim ; 
many  of  the  passages  most  significant  for  my  purpose 
being  totally  disregarded  by  my  predecessors. 

In  another  respect  also  I  have  innovated,  namely,  in 
the  constant  interweaving  of  criticism  with  exposition. 
This  was  necessary  to  my  purpose  of  proving  that  no 
metaphysical  system  has  had  in  it  a  principle  of  vitality ; 
none  has  succeeded  in  establisliing  itself,  because  none 
deserved  to  succeed.  In  tliis  way  I  have  been  led  to 
express  eveiy  conclusion  to  which  the  study  of  meta- 
physical problems  has  led  me ;  in  some  places — espe- 
cially in  the  refutation  of  Sensationalism,  and  in  the 
physiological  discussion  of  psychological  questions — 
I  have  heen  forced  to  content  myself  with  a,  brief  and 
imperfect  exposition  of  my  own  views ;  and  the  reader 
is  requested  to  regard  them  rather  in  their  hearing  as 
criticisms,  than  as  expressing  what  I  have  to  say  on 
such  difficult  topics. 

The  following  list  comprises  some  of  the  many  general 
Histories  which  the  student  will  find  useful,  should  he 
desire  anliJler  detail  than  was  consistent  with  the  size 
and  plan  of  this  volume : 

In  Mi^iish.—RitteT,  History  of  PhUosophy,  3  vols. ; 
Tennemann,  ManvM  of  the  Eisimy  of  Philosophy, 
1  vol. ;  Victor  Cousin,  pnirodtiction  to  the  Sistory 
of  Philosophy,  1  vol.;  MoreU,  History  of  Specula- 
tive Philosophy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  3  vols. 
(2d  edition,  much  improved). 
In  French. — ^Deg^rando,  Histoire  Comparee  des  Sys- 
iSmes  de  Philoaophie,  4  vols,  {2d  edition) ;  Eenou- 
vier,  Manuel  de  la  Philosophie  Andenne,  2  vols,, 
and  Manuel  de  la  PhUoaophie  Moderne,  1  vol.; 
Damiron,  Histoire  de  la  PhUosophie  en  France  au 
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XIX  Siede,  1  toI.  ;  Galuppi,  LeUres  j 
ques,  1  Tol. 
In  German. — Eitter,  Geschichie  der  Philosophie,  9  vols. ; 
Tennemanii,  Geschichte  der  PhUosophie,  11  vols. ; 
Hegel,  GeschicJde  der  PhUosqphie,  3  voh. ;  Zeller, 
Die  PhUosophie  der  Oriechen,  2  vols. ;  Brandis, 
Geschichie  der  Grieehisch-Bomischen  Philosophie, 
2  vole. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


1 1,  On  the  Distinction  between  Philosophv  and  Science, 
Philosophy  is  everywliere  in  Europe  fallen  into  discredit. 
Once  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  greatest  intellects,  and  still 
forming  an  important  element  of  liberal  culture,  its  pi'escnt  de- 
cadence is  attested  no  less  by  the  complaints  of  its  few  followers 
than  by  the  thronging  ranfc  of  its  opponents.  Few  now  believe 
in  its  large  promises ;  still  fewer  devote  to  it  that  passionate  pa- 
tience which  is  devoted  by  thousands  to  Science.  Every  day 
the  conviction  gains  strength  that  Philosophy  is  condemned,  by 
the  very  nature  of  its  impulses,  to  wander  forever  in  one  tortu- 
ous labyrinth  within  whose  circumscribed  and  winding  spaees 
weary  seekers  are  continually  finding  themselves  in  the  trodden 
tracks  of  predecessors,  who,  they  know,  could  find  no  exit. 

Philosophy  has  been  ever  in  movement,  but  the  movement 
has  been  circular ;  and  this  fact  is  thrown  into  stronger  relief  by 
contrast  with  the  linear  progress  of  Science.  Instead  of  perpet- 
ually finding  itself,  after  years  of  gigantic  endeavor,  returned  to 
the  precise  point  from  which  it  started.  Science  finds  itself  year 
by  year,  and  almost  day  by  day,- advancing  step  by  step,  each 
accumulation  of  power  adding  to  tlie  momentum  of  its  progress ; 
each  evolution,  like  the  evolutions  of  organic  development,  bring- 
ing with  it  a  new  functional  superiority,  which  in  its  turn  be- 
comes the  agent  of  higher  developments.  Not  a  fact  is  discov- 
ered but  has  its  bearing  on  the  whole  body  of  doctrine  ;  not  a 
mechanical  improvement  in  the  construction  of  instruments  but 
opens  fresh  sources  of  discovery.  Onward,  and  forever  onward, 
mightier  and  forever  mightier,  rolls  this  wondrous  tide  of  discov- 
ery, and  the  "thoughts  of  men  are  widened  by  the  process  of 
the  suns."  While  the  first  principles  of  Philosophy  are  to  this 
day  as  much  a  matter  of  dispute  as  tiey  were  two  thousand 
years  ago,  the  first  principles  of  Science  are  securely  established. 
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and  form  the  guiding  lights  of  European  progress, 
the  same  questions  are  agitated  in  Germany  at  the  present  mo- 
ment that  were  agitated  in  ancient  Greece ;  and  with  no  more 
certain  Methods  of  solving  them,  with  no  nearer  hopes  of  ulti- 
mate success.  The  History  of  Philosophy  presents  the  specta- 
cle of  thousands  of  intellects — some  the  greatest  that  have  made 
our  race  illustrious — steadily  concentrated  on  problems  believed 
to  be  of  vital  importance,  yet  producing  no  other  result  than  a 
conviction  of  the  extreme  facility  of  error,  and  the  remoteness  of 
any  probability  that  Truth  can  be  reached.*  The  only  conquest 
has  been  critical,  that  is  to  say,  psychological.  Vainly  do  some 
argue  that  Philosophy  has  made  no  progress  hitherto,  because 
its  problems  are  so  complex,  and  require  more  effort  than  the 
simpler  problems  of  Science  ;  vainly  are  we  warned  not  to  con- 
clude from  the  past  to  the  future,  averring  that  no  progress  will 
be  made  because  no  progress  has  been  made.  Perilous  as  it 
must  ever  be  to  set  absolute  limits  to  the  future  of  human  ca- 
pacity, there  can  be  no  peril  in  averring  that  Philosophy  never 
■will  achieve  its  aims,  because  those  aims  lie  beyond  all  human 
scope.  The  difficulty  is  impossibility.  No  progress  can  be 
made  because  no  certainty  is  possible.  To  aspire  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  more  than  phenomena, — their  resemblances,  co-exist- 
ences, and  successions, — is  to  aspire  to  transcend  the  inexoi'able 
limits  of  human  faculty.     To  know  more,  we  must  be  more. 

Th       ad    w     ha  ha      u      h    word  Philosophy 

in  som  n  a  d  a     h  h       use  which  will  be 

at  ach  d  h      &!•         ^    V  H        y,  an  explanation 

be    n  q  n  h  d  Philosophy  has 

com        be  used  w  h  d     des  g        g  indeed  any  and 

ei    y  k  nd         p       a  nqu         n  y     n  England,  as  Hegel 

notewth  fm  p  «     baromcteiia,   and 

ba         saf         bpdj       soph   a    n   ruments ;" — New- 

Compara  Kant  m  the  Pretiice  to  tba  2d  e J.  of  tlis  Kritikderreiaen  Ver- 
mmft:  "Der  Metaphjsik  .  .  .  ist  daa  Sehicksnl  bishcr  nooh  »o  giinatig 
nioht  gewesen  daes  sie  ilen  siclieru  Gang  einer  WisscnBcbnft  emzaechliigen. 
vannogt  hStte ;  ob  sie  gleioh  Slter  iat  als  alia  ilbrige.  .  .  .  Es  Ut  also  kein 
Zweifel  dass  ihr  Verftthren  bisher  ein  blesses  Herrmtappen,  nnd,  wrb  das 
SohlimraBte  isC,  unter  liloeeen  Begriffen  gtwesen  aoy.'' 
t  QeackkhU  der  PiUoaophie,  i.  72. 
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ton  is  called  a  philosopher ;  and  even  ParliameDtary  proceedings 
get  named  philosophical ;— so  wide  a  range  is  given  to  this 
word.  Such  expressions  may  be  cridcised,  but  no  criticism  will 
root  theni  out  of  our  language  ;  and  it  is  futile  to  argue  against 
whatever  has  become  thus  familiar  and  extensive.  Neverthe- 
less, when  any  one  undertakes  to  write  a,  History  of  Philosophy, 
he  must  define  the  limits  of  his  undertaking ;  and  as  I  have  not 
the  slightest  intention  of  including  either  microscopic  inquiries, 
or  Parliamentary  debates,  within  my  narrative,  but  of  rigorously 
limiting  it  to  such  topics  as  are  comprised  in  other  Histories  of 
Philosophy,  it  is  indispensable  to  define  the  word  "  Philosophy," 
by  limiting  it  exclusively  to  Metaphysics,  tn  direct  antithesia  to 
Science.  This  is  Uie  sense  it  bears  in  all  other  Histories ;  except 
that  the  demarcation  from  Science  ia  not  always  rigorously  made. 

In  the  early  days  of  speculation  all  Philosophy  was  essentially 
metaphysical,  because  Science  bad  not  distinctly  emerged.  The 
particular  sciences  then  cultivated,  no  less  than  the  higher  gene- 
ralities on  Life,  Destiny,  and  the  "ijnivevae,  were  studied  oa  one 
and  the  same  Method  ;  but  in  the  coarse  of  human  evolution  a 
second  Method  grew  up,  at  first  timidly  and  unconsciously,  grad- 
ually enlarging  its  bounds  aa  it  enlarged  its  powers,  and  at  last 
separating  itself  into  open  antagonism  with  ita  parent  and  rival. 
The  child  then  destroyed  its  parent ;  as  the  mythic  Zeus,  calling 
the  Titans  to  his  aid,  destroyed  Saturn  and  usurped  his  throne. 
Observation  and  Experiment  were  the  Titans  of  the  new  Method. 

There  are  many  who  deplore  the  encroachment  of  Science, 
fondly  imagicing  that  Philosophy  would  respond  better  to  the 
wants  of  man.  This  regret  is  partly  unreasoning  sentiment, 
partly  ignorance  of  the  limitations  of  human  faculty.  Even 
among  those  who  admit  that  Philosophy  is  an  impossible  at- 
tempt, tliere  are  many  who  ihiak  it  should  bo  persevered  in,  be- 
cause of  the  lofty  views  it  is  supposed  to  open  t«  us.  This  is  as 
if  a  man  desirous  of  going  to  America  should  insist  on  walking 
there,  because  journeys  on  foot  are  more  poetical  than  journeys 
by  rail  and  steam ;  in  vain  is  he  shown  the  impossibility  of 
crossing  the  Atlantic  on  foot ;  he  admits  that  grovelling  fact, 
but  his  lofty  soul  has  visions  of  some  mysterious  overland  route 
by  which  he  will  pass.     He  dies  without  reaching  America,  but 
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to  the  last  gasp  he  maintains  that  he  has  discovered  the  route 
on  which  others  may  reach  it. 

0  Reader!  let  iis  hear  no  more  of  the  lofty  views  claimed  as 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  Philosophy.  Ignoi;aiit  indeed  must  the 
man  be  who  nowadays  is  unacquainted  with  the  grandeur  and 
sweep  of  scientific  speculation  in  Astronomy  and  Geology,  or 
who  has  never  been  thrilled  by  the  revelations  of  the  Telescope 
and  Microscope.  The  heights  and  depths  of  man's  nature,  the 
heights  to  which  he  aspires,  the  depths  into  which  he  searches, 
and  the  grander  generalities  on  Life,  Destiny,  and  the  Universe, 
find  as  eminent  a  place  in  Science  as  in  Philosophy,  with  the 
simple  difference  that  they  are  less  vague  and  are  better  founded. 
And  even  were  we  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  lofty 
views  of  Philosophy  were  excluded  from  Science,  the  earnest 
mind  would  surely  barter  such  loftiness  for  Truth.  Our  strug- 
gle, our  passion,  our  hope,  is  for  Truth,  not  for  loftiness  ;  for  sin- 
cerity, not  for  pretence.  If  we  cannot  reach  certain  heights,  let 
us  acknowledge  them  to  be  inaccessible,  and  not  deceive  our- 
selves and  others  by  phrases  which  pretend  that  these  heights 
are  accessible.  Bentham  warns  us  against  "  question- begging 
epithets;"  and  one  of  these  is  the  epithet  "lofty,"  with  which 
Philosophy  allures  the  unwary  student.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
sentjment  so  inappropriately  dragged  in  to  decide  questions  not 
of  sentiment  but  of  truth,  consider  the  following  passage  deliver- 
ed from  the  profess  nal  ha  t  tud  nt  wl  j.  n  n  to 
be  formed ; 

"A  spirit  of  mo  t  m  judg    g        tnpth      f     nayya 
become  fashionable  tw     1th        tjly       l*t  mplat  f 

the  elder  sages.  Al  1  I  nn  t  und  rst  nl  what  j  [1 
Is  it,  then,  a  matter  to  b  ult  1  that  we  1  a  at  1  th  d 
covered  that  our  faculties  are  only  formed  for  earth  and  earthly 
phenomena?  Are  we  to  rejoice  at  onr  own  limitations,  and 
delight  that  wo  can  be  cogently  demonstrated  to  he  prisoners  of 
sense  and  the  facts  of  sense  ?  In  those  early  struggles  after  a 
higher  and  more  perfect  knowledge,  and  in  the  forgetfulness  of 
every  inferior  science  through  the  very  ardor  of  the  pursuit, 
there  is  at  least  a  glorious,  an  irresistible  testimony  to  the  loftier 
destinies  of  man ;  and  it  might  almost  be  pronounced  that  in 
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aiiek  a  view,  their  very  errors  evidence  a  truth  iiiglier  than  all 
our  discoveries  can  disclose !  When  Lord  Bacon,  with  his  clear 
and  powerful  reasonings,  led  our  thinkers  fi^m  iheae  ancient 
regions  of  thought  (then  newly  opened  to  the  modem  world)  to 
the  humbler  but  more  varied  and  extensive  department  of  induc- 
tive inquiry,  I  represent  to  myself  that  aagel-guide,  all  light  and 
grace,  who  is  pictured  by  our  great  poet  as  slowly  conducting 
the  first  of  our  race  from  Paradise,  to  leave  him  in  a  world,  vast, 
indeed,  and  varied,  hut  where  thorns  and  thistles  abounded,  and 
food — often  uncertain  and  often  perilous — was  to  be  gained  only 
by  the  sweat  of  the  brow  and  in  the  downcast  attitude  of  servile 
toil."* 

It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  reader's  understanding  to  answer 
the  several  absurdities  and  "  question-begging"  positions  of  this 
passage,  which  however  is  a  typical  specimen  of  much  that  may 
be  met  in  modem  writers;  all  that  I  feel  called  upon  to  notice 
is  the  opening  sentence.  Contempt  for  the  metaphysical  specu- 
lations of  the  elder  sages  is  the  last  feeling  I  should  acknowledge, 
however  erroneous  I  may  believe  them  to  be.  They  were  the 
precursors  of  modem  Science.  Without  them  we  should  have 
been  in  darkness.  The  forlorn  hope  of  Humanity  can  never  be 
an  object  of  contempt.  We  follow  the  struggles  of  the  early 
thinkers  with  intense  interest,  because  we  trace  in  their  defeats 
the  causes  of  future  victoiy. 

The  historical  connection  of  Science  with  Philosophy,  and  the 
essential  differences  between  them,  which  led  to  their  separation 
and  the  final  neglect  of  Philosophy,  will  be  understood  better 
when  the  characteristics  of  the  two  are  clearly  set  forth.  The 
object  of  both  is  the  same,  namely,  Explanation  of  all  phenom- 
ena. Their  characteristic  differences,  therefore,  do  not  lie  in  the 
thing  sought,  so  much  as  in  the  Method  of  search.  I  have  met 
with  no  satisfactory  statement  of  these  characteristic  differences ; 
and  the  readiest  way  I  can  think  of  to  make  them  intelligible, 
will  be  to  exhibit  the  Metaphysical  and  Scientific  Methods  in 


*  Archer  BotJer,  Zedures  on  the  Hist,  of  Ancient  PUlo 
ried  and  cociirate  emdillon  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Thompaon's 
rea  gives  those  volumes  tlioir  chief  value. 
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operation  on  the  seai'ch  after  the  causes  of  the  same  phcuome- 
non  ;  for  instance,  that  of  "  Table-turning."* 

A  few  persons  stand  round  a  table,  gently  resting  their  hands 
on  it,  but  sedulously  careful  not  to  push  in  any  direction.  In  a 
little  while  the  table  moves,  at  first  slowly,  afterwards  with  (grow- 
ing velocity.  The  persons  are  ill  of  the  highest  respeLtabihty, 
above  suspicion  of  wilful  deceit  The  phenomenon  is  so  unpt 
pect«d,  so  unprecedented,  that  an  explanation,  is  imperiously  de 
mauded.  We  have  here  an  illustration  of  the  origin  of  Philoso 
phy.  In  presence  of  unusual  phenomtna,  men  aie  unable  to 
remain  without  some  eipKnition  nliich  shall  render  intclhgible 
totbem  how  the  unusual  cient  is  produce!  Thej  are  ipccta 
tors  merely;  condemned  to  witness  the  event,  unable  to  pene 
trate  directly  into  ita  causc,  unalle  to  get  behind  the  scenes 
and  see  the  strings  which  move  the  puppets,  they  guess  at  what 
they  cannot  see.  InthiswayMan  is  interpres  Naturm  Whether 
he  be  metaphysician  or  man  ot  scien^'e  his  starting  point  is  the 
same ;  and  they  are  in  error  who  say  that  the  metaphysician 
differs  from  the  man  of  science  in  drawing  his  explanation  from 
the  recesses  of  his  own  mind  in  lieu  of  drawing  it  from  the  ob- 
servation of  facts.  Both  observe  facts,  and  both  draw  their  in- 
terpretations from  their  own  minds.  Nay,  strictly  considered, 
there  is  necessarily,  even  in  the  most  familiar  fact,  the  annexa- 
tion of  mental  inference — something  added  by  the  mind,  sug- 
gested by,  but  not  given  in,  the  immediate  observation.  Facts 
are  the  registration  of  direct  observation  and  indirect  inference, 
congeries  of  particulars  partly  sensational,  partly  idea!.  The 
entific  value  of  facts  depends  on  the  validity  of  the  inferences  bound 
up  with  them  ;  and  henee  the  profound  truth  of  Cullen's  parados 
that  there  are  more  felse  facts  than  false  theories  current. 

The  facts  comprised  in  the  phenomenon  of  "  Table-turning' 

■  There  is  difflcultj  in  sdectjng  n  suitable  illuatrstiou,  because  if  a 
disptited  «JCDtific  truth  be  clioEen,  the  reader  may  oot  be  able  to  place 
self  at  the  metaphjsioaT  point  of  view:  whereas  if  a  disputed  poi 
chosen  he  ma;  perhaps  himself  aclopt  the  inetaphj»ea1  explanation,  si 
fiiee  to  acknowlodge  the  eoienliflo  explanatioii.  "Table-turning"  esoapea 
both  objections.  The  mania  is  sufficiently  recent  to  permit  our  vividlj  real- 
)»rg  the  mental  condition  of  the  theorists ;  and  tlie  error  is  suffloientlj 
ploded  to  admit  of  being  treated  as  an  error. 
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are  by  no  means  so  simple  as  they  have  been  represented.  Let 
118  however  reserve  ali  criticism,  and  fix  our  att«ntion  solely  on 
the  phenomenon,  which,  expressed  in  rigorous  terms  amounts  to 
this; — the  table  tnrns ;  the  cause  of  its  turning  unknown  To 
explain  this,  one  class  of  metaphysical  minds  refers  it  to  the 
agency  of  an  unseen  spiiit :  connecling  this  spinlual  ms^nitesta- 
tion  with  others  which  have  been  familiar  to  him,  the  interpreter 
finds  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  a  spint  mosed  the  table,  for 
the  movement  assuredly  issued  fi'om  no  human  agency ;  the  re- 
spectable witnesses  declare  they  did  not  push.  Unless  the  table 
moved  itself  therefore,  the  conclusion  must  be  that  it  was  moved 
by  a  spirit. 

Minds  of  another  class  gave  another  csplanation,  one  equally 
metaphysical,  although  its  ailvocates  scornfully  rejected  the  spir- 
itual hypothesis.  Thcio  minds  were  indisposed  to  admit  the  ex- 
istence of  Spirits  as  agents  in  natural  phenomena  but  their  in 
terpretation,  in  spite  of  its  emplojirg  tl  e  langu'ige  of  seienee 
was  as  utterly  removed  from  ac  cntifi.c  induction  as  the  spmtual 
inferpretation  they  despised  They  attrtuted  the  phenomenon 
to  Electricity.  ConncLting  this  supposed  electrical  manifestat  on 
with  some  other  fects  whieh  seemed  to  wirrant  the  belief  of  ner 
vous  action  being  identical  with  electricitj  they  hid  no  hesita 
tion  in  affirming  that  electiintv  streamed  from  the  tips  of  the 
fingers  ;  and  it  was  even  suggested  by  one  gentleman  tnit  tho 
nervous  fluid  had  probably  a  rotatory  action,  and  a  power  of 
throwing  ofi'  some  of  its  surplus  force." 

Elach  of  these  explanations  was  very  widely  accepted  by  the 
general  public,  although  few  persons  of  any  reasoning  power 
now  accept  them.  The  obvious  defect  in  both  lies  in  the  utter 
absence  of  any  guarantee.  We  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  no 
explanation  which  is  without  its  valid  guarantee.  Before  we 
purchase  silver  spoons  we  demand  to  see  the  mark  of  Silver- 
smiths' Hall,  to  be  assured  that  the  spoons  are  silver,  and  not 
plated  only.  The  test  of  the  assayer  dispels  our  misgivings.  In 
like  manner  when  the  motion  of  a  table  is  explained  by  spiritual 
agency,  instead  of  debating  whether  the  spirit  bring  airs  from 
heaven  or  blasts  from  hell,  we  suffer  our  skepticism  to  fail  on  tho 
preliminary  assumption  of  the  spirit's  presence.     Prove  the  pres- 
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ecce  of  the  spirit,  before  you  ask  us  to  go  further.  We  may 
admit  thai,  ^present,  the  spirit  is  capable  of  producing  this  mo- 
tion of  the  table;  tut  we  cannot  permit  you  to  assume  such  a 
presence  merely  to  explain  such  a  movement;  for  if  the  fact  to 
be  explained  is  sufflcieat  proof  of  tlie  explanation,  we  might 
with  equal  justice  assume  that  the  movement  was  caused  by  an. 
invisible  dragon  who  turned  the  (able  by  the  fanning  of  his  awful 
wings. 

A  similar  iuitjal  error  is  observable  in  the  electrical  hypothesis. 
Electricity  may  be  a  less  intrinsically  improbable  assumption,  but 
its  presence  requires  proof  After  that  step  had  been  taken,  we 
should  require  proof  that  electiieity  could  comport  itself  with 
reference  to  tables  and  similar  bodies  in  this  particular  manner. 
We  have  various  tests  for  the  presence  of  electricity ;  various 
means  of  ascertaining  how  it  would  act  upon  a  table.  But  see- 
ing that  the  gentleman  who  spoke  so  confidently  of  "  currents 
issuing  from  the  tips  of  the  fingers'"  never  once  attempted  to 
prove  that  there  were  currents ;  and  knowing  moreover  that  these 
currents,  if  present,  would  not  make  a  table  turn,  all  men  of  true 
scientific  culture  dismissed  the  explanation  with  contempt. 

Such  were  the  metaphysical  Methods  of  explaining  the  phe- 
nomenon. Let  us  now  watch  the  scientific  Method.  The  point 
sought  is  the  unknown  cause  of  the  table's  movement.  To  reach 
the  unknown  we  must  pass  through  the  avenues  of  the  known  ; 
we  must  not  attempt  to  reach  it  through  the  unknown.  Is 
there  any  known  fact  with  which  this  movement  can  be  allied  ? 
The  first  and  most  obvious  suggestion  is,  that  tJie  table  was 
pushed  by  the  hands  which  rested  on  it.  There  is  a  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  this  explanation,  namely,  that  the  persons  declare 
solemnly  they  did  not  push ;  and,  as  persons  of  the  highest  re- 
spectabiUty,  we  are  bound  to  believe  them.  Is  this  statement  of 
any  value  !  The  whole  question  is  involved  in  it.  But  the  phi- 
losophical mind  is  very  little  affected  by  guarantees  of  respecta- 
bility in  matters  implicating  sagacity  rather  than  integrity. 
The  Frenchman  assured  his  friend  that  the  earth  did  turn  round 
the  sun,  and  ofiered  his  parole  d'konneur  as  a  guarantee ;  but  in 
the  delicate  and  difficult  questions  of  science  paroles  d'konneur 
have  a  quite  inappreciable  weight.     We  may  therefore  set  aside 
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tlie  respectabiiity  of  the  witnesses,  and,  with  full  confidence  in 
their  integrity,  estimate  tie  real  value  of  their  assertion,  which 
amounts  to  this  :  they  were  not  conscious  of  pushing.  We  now 
see  that  tlie  fact,  which  was  imagined  to  be  simple,  namely,  that 
"  the  pei'Bons  did  not  push,"  turns  out  to  be  excessively  dubious, 
namely,  "  they  were  not  eonscions  of  pushing."  If  we  come  to 
le  such  a  case,  we  find  Pbysiolc^  in  possession  of  abun- 
xamples  of  muscular  action  accompanied  by  no  distinct 
."s,  and  SOI        1  th  an  pi  very  similar  to 

those  of  the  unconai,i        P    b        wh   1  m  y  have  turned  the 
table,  and  we  are  th  t  h  d     f  th         mp  rtant  points; — 

1.  Pushing  IS  an  adeq    t  1  w  II  se       to  explain  the 

movement  of  the  table  is  w  11  th      th        pposed  spirit  or 

electncitj  2  Pushmg  m  y  t  t  fl  w  th  at  any  distinct 
consciousness  on  the  part  of  those  who  push.  3.  Expectant  at- 
tention is  inown  to  produce  such  a  state  of  the  muscles  as  would 
m scions  pushing. 
3  therefore  as  a  mere  hypothesis,  this  of  unconscious 
pushing  is  strictly  scientific;  it  may  not  be  true,  but  it  has  ful- 
filled the  preliminary  conditions.  Unlike  the  two  hypothoaea  it 
opposes,  it  assumes  nothing  previously  unknown,  or  not  easily 
demonstrable ;  every  position  has,  been  verified ;  whereas  the 
metaphysicians  have  not  verified  one  of  their  positions:  they 
have  not  proved  the  presence  of  their  agents,  nor  have  they 
proved  that  these  agents,  if  present,  would  act  in  the  required 
manner.  ( 'f  spirit  we  know  nothing,  consequently  can  predicate 
nothing.  Of  electricity  we  know  something,  but  what  is  known 
is  not  in  accordance  with  the  table-tnrning  hypothesis.  Of  push- 
ing we  know  that  it  can  and  does  turn  tables.  All  then  that  is 
required  to  convert  this  latter  hypothesis  into  scientific  certainty, 
is  to  prove  the  presence  of  the  pushing  in  this  particular  case. 
And  it  is  proved  in  many  ways,  positive  and  negative,  as  I  sliowed 
when  the  phenomenon  first  became  the  subject  of  public  investi- 
gation. Positive,  because  if  the  hands  rest  on  a  loose  table- 
cloth, or  on  substances  with  perfectly  smooih  surfaces  which 
will  glide  easily  over  the  table,  the  cloth  or  the  substances  will 
move,  and  not  tlie  table.  Negative,  because  if  the  persona  are 
duly  warned  of  their  liability  to  unconacious  pushing,  and  aie 
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told  to  keep  vigilant  guard  over  their  sensations,  tiioy  do  not 
move  the  table,  although  previously  they  have  moved  it  fre- 
quently. When  we  have  thus  verified  the  presence  of  uncon- 
suious  pushing,  all  the  links  in  the  chain  have  been  verified,  and 
certainty  is  complete. 

Reviewing  the  three  explanations  which  the  phenomenon  of 
table-turning  called  forth,  we  elicit  one  characteristic  as  distin- 
guishing the  scientific  Method,  namely,  the  wfrj/iraft'oK  of  each 
stage  in  tlie  process,  the  guaranteeing  of  each  separate  point,  the 
cultivated  caution  of  proceeding  to  the  uuknown  solely  through 
tke  avenues  of  tke  known.  The  germinal  difference,  then,  be- 
tween the  metaphysical  and  scientific  Methods,  is  not  that  they 
draw  their  explanations  from  a  different  source,  the  one  employ- 
ing Reasoning  where  the  other  employs  ObservatioTi,  but  that 
the  one  is  content  with  an  explanation  which  has  no  further 
guarantee  than  is  given  in  the  logical  explanation  of  the  diffi- 
culty ;  whereas  the  other  imperatively  demands  that  every  as- 
sumption should  he  treated  as  provisional,  hypothetical,  until  it 
has  been  confronted  with  fact,  tested  by  acknowledged  tests,  in 
a,  word,  verified.  The  guarantee  of  the  metaphysician  is  purely 
logical,  subjective:  it  is  the  intelleclus  sibi  permisms;  the 
guarantee  of  the  other  is  derived  from  a  correspondence  of  the 
idea  with  experience.  As  Baeon  says,  all  merely  logical  explana- 
tions arc  valueless,  the  subtlety  of  nature  greatly  surpassing  that 
of  argument :  "  Subtilitas  naturie  subtilitatem  ai^mentandi 
multis  partibus  superat ;"  and  he  further  says,  with  his  usual 
felicity,  "  Sed  axiomata  a  particularibus  rite  et  ordine  abstracta 
nova  particulaiia  tursus  facile  indicant  et  designaiit."  It  is  these 
"new  particulars"  which  are  reached  through  those  already 
known,  and  complete  the  links  of  the  causal  chain. 

Open  the  history  of  Science  at  any  chapter  you  will,  and  its 
p^;es  will  show  how  all  the  errors  which  have  gained  acceptance 
gained  it  because  this  important  principle  of  verification  of  par- 
ticulars was  neglected.  Incessantly  the  rnind  of  man  leaps  for- 
ward to  "  anticipate"  Nature,  and  is  satisfied  with  such  anticipa- 
tions if  they  have  a  logical  consistence.  When  Galen  and  Aris- 
totJe  thought  that  the  air  circulated  in  the  arteries,  causing  the 
pulse  to  beat,  and  cooling  the  temperature  of  the  blood,  they 
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were  content  with  this  plausible  anticipation  ;  they  did  not  verify 
the  facts  of  the  air's  presence,  and  its  cooling  effect;  when  they 
said  that  the  "spirituous  blood"  nourished  the  delicate  organs, 
such  as  tie  lungs,  and  the  "  venous  blood"  nourished  the  coarser 
organs,  such  as  the  liver;  when  they  said  that  the  "spirit," 
which  was  the  purer  element  of  the  blood,  was  formed  in  the 
left  ventricle,  and  the  venous  blood  in  the  right  ventricle,  they 
contented  themselves  with  unverified  assumptioos.  In  like  man- 
ner, when  in  our  own  day  physiologists  of  eminence  maintain 
that  in  the  organism  there  is  a  Vital  Force  which  suspends  chem- 
ical actions,  they  content  themselves  with  a  metaphysical  unver- 
ified interpretation  of  phenomena.  If  they  came  to  rigorous 
confrontation  with  fact,  they  would  see  that  so  far  from  chemical 
action  being  "suspended"  it  is  incessantly  at  work  in  the  organ- 
ism; the  varieties  observable  being  either  due  to  a  difference  of 
conditions  (which  will  jiroduce  vaneties  out  of  the  organism),  or 
to  the  fact  that  the  action  is  masted  by  otlier  actions. 

If  the  foregoing  discussion  has  earned  with  it  the  reader's  as- 
sent, he  will  perceive  that  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
Science  is  its  Method  of  graduated  Verification,  and  not,  as  some 
think,  the  employment  of  Induction  in  lieu  of  Deduction.  All 
Science  is  deductive,  and  deductive  in  proportion  to  its  separa- 
tion from  ordinary  knowledffe,  and  its  co-ordination  into  sys- 
tematic Science.  "  Although  ill  sciences  teiid  to  become  more 
and  more  deductive,"  sijs  a  gre'jt  authority,  "  they  are  not 
ttewforo  the  less  inductive  ,  every  step  in  the  deduction  is  still 
an  induction.  The  opposition  is  not  between  the  terms  Induc- 
tive and  Deductive,  but  between  Deductive  and  Experimental."* 
Experiment  is  the  great  instrument  of  Verification,  The  differ- 
ence between  the  ancient  and  modern  philosophies  lies  in  the 
facility  with  which  the  one  accepted  axioms  and  hypotheses  as 
the  basis  for  its  deductions,  and  the  cultivated  caution  with  which 
the  other  insists  on  verifying  its  axioms  and  hypotheses  before 

*  Mill's  Si/sUm  of  Logic!  perhaps  the  frrentest  coDtribntion  to  English 
speoalation  eince  Locke's  Esiay.  Had  Mr.  Mill  invented  a  new  tertnlnologr 
and  expressed  himseir  witl.  less  cleamcB?,  he  Kould  asstiredlj'  liave  gained 
that  reputation  for  proftiniiifj  which,  by  a  thorough  niisoonoeption  of  the 
nature  of  thoiiglit,  is  so  often  awarded  to  obacuritj. 
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deducing  conclusions  from  them.  We  guess  as  freely  as  the 
ancients ;  but  we  know  that  we  are  guessing ;  and  if  we  chance 
to  forget  it,  out  rivals  quickly  remind  us  that  our  guess  is  not 
evidence.  Without  guessng,  Science  would  be  impossible.  We 
should  never  discover  new  islands,  did  we  not  often  venture  sea- 
wards with  intent  to  sail  beyond  the  sunset  To  find  new  land, 
we  must  often  quit  sight  of  land.  As  Mr,  Thompson  admirably 
expresses  it: — "Philosophy  proceeds  upon  a  system  of  credit, 
and  if  she  never  advanced  beyond  her  tangible  capital,  our  wealth 
would  not  be  so  enormous  as  it  is."*  W^hile  both  metaphysician 
and  man  of  science  trade  on  a  system  of  credit,  they  do  so  with 
profoundly  different  views  of  its  aid.  The  metaphysician  is  a 
merchant  who  speculates  boldly,  but  without  that  convertible 
capital  which  can  enable  him  to  meet  his  engagements.  He 
gives  bills,  yet  has  no  gold,  no  goods  to  answer  tor  them ;  these 
bills  are  not  representative  of  weaith  which  exists  in  any  ware- 
house. Magnificent  as  his  speculations  seem,  the  first  obstinate 
creditor  who  insists  on  payment  makes  him  bankrupt.  The 
man  of  science  is  also  a  venturesome  merchant,  but  one  fully 
e  to  the  necessity  of  solid  capital  which  can  on  emergency  be 
d  to  meet  his  bills ;  he  knows  the  risks  he  runs  whenever 
that  amount  of  capital  is  exceeded  ;  he  knows  that  bankruptcy 
awaits  him  if  capital  be  not  forthcoming. 

The  contrast  therefore  between  Philosophy  and  Science,  or 
Metaphysics  and  Positive  Philosophy,  is  a  contrast  of  Method  ; 
but  we  mnst  not  suppose  that  the  Method  of  the  one  is  Deduc- 
tion, while  that  of  the  other  is  Observation.  Nothing  can  be 
more  erroneous  than  the  vulgar  notion  of  the  "  Inductive  Method," 
as  one  limited  to  the  observation  of  facts.  Every  instructed 
thinker  knows  that  fects  of  observation  are  particular  theories ; 
that  is  to  say,  every  fact  which  is  registered  as  an  observation  is 
constituted  by  a  synthesis  of  sensation  and  inference.  We  shall 
see  this  illustrated  presently.  To  it  must  be  added  the  truth 
that  Science  is  constantly  making  discoveries  by  Reasoning  alone, 
aloof  fi'om  any  immediate  exercise  of  Observation,  aloof  indeed 
from  the  very  phenomena  it  classifies ;  for  when  facts  are  regis- 

•  OuUinea  of  the  Lam  of  T/iousht,  p.  31a. 
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3  resign  ourselves  to  the  manipulation  of 
these  formufaa  as  symbols  or  equations,  assured  tliat  the  result 
will  accord  with  Nature,  Fresnel  predicted  the  change  in  polar- 
ization from  no  ohservation  of  facts  immediately  lying  before 
him,  but  from  a  happy  elucidation  of  algebraic  symbols.  As- 
tronomy is  more  studied  on  paper  than  through  the  telescope, 
which  however  is  called  upon  to  verify  the  results  figured  on 
paper.  So  that  If  we  compare  our  astronomical  and  geological 
theories  with  the  cosmical  speculations  of  a  Plat*  or  a  Hegel, 
we  shall  not  find  them  deficient  in  the  speculative  daring  which 
outruns  the  slow  process  of  observation,  but  we  shall  find  the 
difference  to  lie  initially  in  the  rigor  with  which  our  deductive 
formulas  are  estabhshed,  and  in  the  different  estimates  we  form 
of  what  is  valid  evidence. 

Galileo  made  Astronomy  a  science  when  he  began  to  seek  the 
unknown  through  the  known,  and  to  interpret  celestial  phenom- 
ena by  those  laws  of  motion  which  were  recognized  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  Geology  became  possible  as  a  science  when 
its  principal  phenomena  were  explained  by  those  laws  of  the 
action  of  water,  visibly  operating  in  every  river,  estuarj',  and  bay. 
Except  1(1  the  grandeur  of  its  sweep,  the  mind  pursues  the  same 
course  in  the  interpretation  of  geological  facts  which  record. the 
annals  of  the  universe,  as  in  the  interpi'etation  of  the  ordinarv 
incidents  of  daily  life.  To  read  the  pages  of  the  great  Stone- 
book,  and  to  perceive  from  the  wet  streets  tJiat  rain  has  recently 
fallen,  are  the  same  intellectual  processes.  In  the  one  case  the 
mind  traverses  immeasurable  spaces  of  time,  and  infers  that  the 
phenomena  were  produced  by  causes  similar  to  those  which  have 
produced  similar  phenomena  within  recent  experience ;  in  the 
other  case,  the  mind  similarly  infers  that  the  wet  streets  and 
woUen  gu  f«rs  have  been  produced  by  the  same  cause  we  have 
f  equ  n  y  observed  to  produce  them.  Let  the  inference  span 
w  b  ts  lu  ghty  arch  a  myriad  of  years,  or  span  but  a  few  min- 
u  s,  n  each  case  it  rises  from  the  ground  of  certain  familiar  indi- 
ons  and  roaches  an  antecedent  known  to  be  capable  of  pro- 
du  ng  hese  indications.  Both  inferences  may  be  wrong ;  the 
w  t  ^8  may  have  been  wetted  by  a  water-cart,  or  by  the 
h        n^  of  a  pipe.     We  east  about  for  some  other  indication  of 
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rain  besides  the  wetness  of  the  streets  and  the  turbid  rush  of 
gutters,  which  might  equally  have  been  produced  by  the  bni'st- 
ing  of  a.  water-pipe.  If  we  see  passers-by  carrying  wet  umbi-ellas, 
some  still  held  above  the  head,  our  inference  is  strengthened  by 
this  indication,  that  rain,  and  no  other  cause,  produced  the  phe- 
nomena. In  lite  manner,  the  geologist  casts  about  for  other 
indications  besides  those  of  the  subsidence  of  water,  and  as  they 
accumulate,  his  conviction  strengthens. 

While  this  is  the  course  of  Science,  the  course  of  Philosophy 
is  very  different  Its  inferences  start  from  no  well-groanded 
basis ;  the  arches  they  throw  are  not  from  known  fact  to  un- 
known fact,  but  from  some  unknown  to  some  other  unknown. 
Deductions  are  drawn  from  the  nature  of  God,  the  nature  of 
Spirit,  the  essences  of  Things,  and  from  what.Keason  can  postu- 
late. ■  Rising  from  such  mists,  the  arch  so  brilliant  to  look  upon 
is  after  all  a  rainbow,  not  a  bridge. 

To  make  his  method  legitimate,  the  Philosopher  must  first 
prove  that  a  co-ordinate  correspondence  exists  between  Natwiw 
and  his  Intuitional  Reason,*  so  that  whatever  is  true  of  the  one 
must  be  true  of  the  other.  The  geologist,  for  example,  pro- 
ceeds on  the  assumption  that  the  action  of  waters  was  essen- 
tially the  same  millions  of  years  ago  as  it  is  in  the  present  day ; 
so  that  whatever  can  be  positively  proved  of  it  now,  may  be  con- 
fidently asserted  of  it  then.  He  subsequently  brings  evidence 
to  corroborate  his  assumption  by  showing  that  the  assumption  is 
necessary  and  competent  to  explain  facts  not  otherwise  to  be 
consistently  explained.  But  does  the  Philosopher  stand  in  a 
rimilar  position  ?  Does  he  show  any  validity  in  his  prehminary 
assunjption !  Does  he  produce  any  evidence  for  the  existence  of 
a  nexus  between  his  Intuitional  Reason  and  those  noumena  or 
essences,  about  which  he  reasons ;  does  he  show  the  probability 
of  there  being  such  a  corresponJeuce  between  the  two,  tliat  what 

*  B7  iDtBitianal  BeaaoD  T  bere  wish  to  express  what  the  Germans  call 
Vemvnft,  whieh  they  distinguish  tWim  Va-atand,  as  Coleridge  triad  to  mate 
Englishmen  dieting'iiiEh  between  Beason  and  Understanding.  The  term 
Eeeeon  is  too  deeply  rooted  in  onr  Isngnaee  to  be  twisted  into  any  new  direo- 
tion  ;  and  I  hope  by  the  utiusnal  "  Intuitional  Reason"  to  keep  the  readar's 
attenUon  alive  to  the  fact  that  by  it  ia  designated  the  process  of  the  mind 
engaged  in  trans ctndental  inquiry. 
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is  tiiae  of  the  one  may  be  accepted  as  probable  of  the  other ! 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  He  assumes  that  it  is  so.  He  assumes,  as 
a  preiiminary  to  all  Philosophy,  that  Intuitional  Reason  is  eoia- 
petent  to  deliver  verdicts,  even  when  the  evidence  is  entirely 
fhrnished  by  itsel£  He  assumes  that  Intuilions  are  face  to  face 
with  Existences,  and  have  consequently  immediate  knowledge  of 
them.  But  this  immense  assumption,  this  gratuitous  begging  of 
the  whole  question,  can  only  be  permitted  after  a  demonstration 
that  the  conirari/  assumption  must  be  false.  Now  it  is  certain 
that  we  can  assume  the  contrary,  and  assume  it  on  evidence  as 
cogent  as  that  which  furnishes  his  assumption.  I  can  assume 
that  Intuitions  are  not  face  to  face  with  Existences ;  indeed  this 
assumption  seems  to  me  by  far  the  most  probable ;  and  it  is 
snrely  as  valid  as  the  one  it  opposes !  I  call  upon  tlie  metaphy- 
sician to  prove  the  validity  of  his  assumption,  or  the  invalidity 
of  mine.  I  Ciil!  upon  him  for  some  principle  of  veiification.  He 
may  tell  me  (as  in  past  years  die  Hegelians  used  to  tell  me,  not 
without  impatience)  that  "  Reason  must  verify  itself;"  but  un- 
happily Reason  has  no  such  power ;  for  if  it  had,  Philosophy 
would  not  bedisputingabout  first  principles;  and  when  it  claims 
the  power,  who  is  to  answer  for  its  accuracy,  guts  custodiet  ipsoi 
eualodes  ?  If  Philosophy  is  possible,  its  only  basis  rests  on  the 
correspondence  between  Nature  and  Intuitional  Reason,  But  a 
correct  analysis  of  our  intellectual  processes  wil3  furnish  a  solvent 
which  will  utterly  destroy  the  last  shred  of  organic  basis  out  of 
which  Philosophy  grows. 

Reasoning,  if  I  rightly  apprehend  it,  is  the  same  intellectual 
process  as  Perception,  with  this  difference,  that  Perception  is  in- 
ferential respecting  objects  present,  and  Reasoning  is  inferential 
respecting  objects  abstnl.  In  the  laxity  of  current  langu^;e, 
sensations  and  perceptions  are  almost  convertible  terms  ;  but  if 
we  rigorously  separate  fi'om  our  perceptions  all  those  elements 
not  actually  given  in  the  momentary  sensations,  it  will  be  evident 
that  Perception  is  distinguished  from  Sensation  by  the  addition 
of  certain  inferences;  as  when  we  perceive  a  substance  to  be 
hard,  square,  odorous,  sweet,  etc.,  from  certain  inferences  rising 
out  of  its  form,  color,  etc,  although  we  do  not  actually  touch, 
smell,  or  taste  the  object.     What  is  this  process  of  inference !     It 
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is  a  pveaentatiou  before  tlie  consdousness  of  something  whicli  has 
been  formerly  observed  in  conjucction  with  the  object,  and  is 
therefore  supposed  to  be  now  actually  present  in  fact,  although 
not  present  in  sensation,  I  have  no  sensation  of  sweetness  when 
I  see  the  lump  of  sugar ;  but  the  sight  of  the  sugar  brings  before 
my  consciousness  the  sweetness,  which  the  sugar  will  bring  to 
my  sensibility  when  in  contact  with  my  tongue.  I  perceive  the 
sweetness  ;  and  I  do  this  by  making  present  to  my  mind  what  is 
absent  from  sense,  I  infer  that  the  lump  of  white  substance  be- 
fore me  is  sugar,  as  I  infer  that  it  rains  when  I  see,  from  my 
window,  water  falling  on  the  sti'eets.  In  botli  cases  the  inference 
may  be  wrong.  The  white  substance  may  be  salt ;  the  felling 
water  may  be  the  spray  of  the  garden-hose.  Bat  in  each  and 
every  case  of  Perception,  a  something  is  added  to  the  Sensation, 
and  that  something  is  inferential,  or  the  assumption  of  some 
quality  present  in  fact  which  is  not  present  in  sense. 

Reasoning  is  likewise  inferential,  but  about  objects  which,  al- 
though they  were  formerly  given  in  sense,  are  now  absent  alto- 
gether. Reasoning  is  the  presentation  before  the  consciousness, 
of  objects  which,  if  actually  present,  would  affect  the  conscious- 
ness in  a  similar  way.  It  mentally  supplies  their  existence, 
Thus,  when  from  the  wet  streets  and  turbulent  gutters  I  conclude, 
or  infer,  that  it  Jtas  rained,  I  mate  present  to  myself  the  phe- 
nomena of  falling  water  in  somewhat  the  same  order  as  the  fell- 
ing wafer  would  follow  if  present.  On  closely  attending  to  any 
chain  of  Reasoning  we  shall  find  that  if  it  were  possible  to  real- 
ize all  the  links  in  the  chain,  i.  e.  so  to  place  the  actual  objects  in 
their  connected  series  that  we  could  see  them,  this  mental  series 
would  become  a  visible  series,  and,  in  lieu  of  reasonings,  would 
afford  direct  perceptions.  Good  reasoning  is  the  ideal  assem- 
blage of  facts,  and  their  re-presentation  to  the  mind  in  the  order 
of  their  actual  series.  It  is  seeiug  with  the  mind's  eye.  Bad 
reasoning  will  always  be  found  to  depend  on  some  of  the  objects 
not  being  mfntally  preienff  some  links  in  the  chain  iie  diuppei 
or  overlooked ,  some  ob)eets  instead  of  being  re  piesputed  aic 
left  absent,  or  aie  presented  so  impertectly  tbit  the  mfeiences 
from  them  are  as  eironeoua  as  the  mferences  fiom  imperfect 
vision  are  eironeons     Bad  teasomng  is  imperfect  re-present  ition 
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Thia  explanation  of  the  iDtellectual  operations  is,  I  believe, 
novel ;  should  it  bo  accepted,  it  will  liglit  up  many  obscure  ques- 
tions. But  for  the  present  we  must  only  notic*  its  bearing  on 
Philosophy.  When  the  table-turners  concluded  that  eleetrieity 
was  the  cause  of  the  table's  movement,  they  did  not  make  present 
to  iheir  minds  the  real  iacts  of  electricity  and  its  modes  of  opera- 
tions; otherwise  they  would  have  seen  that  electricity  would  not 
turn  the  table  round,  and  they  would  have  seen  this  almost  as 
vividly  as  if  a  battery  had  been  then  and  there  applied  to  tUe 
table.  Faraday,  on  the  contrary,  did  make  these  facts  mentally 
present,  so  as  not  to  need  the  actual  presence  of  a  battery ;  and 
his  correct  reasoning  might  not  be  owmg  ti>  any  tfrtatir  general 
vigor  of  ratiocination,  but  to  his  ^reittr  pow  er  of  m  iLing  these 
particular  facts  mentally  presenL  Dceiibe  an  m\ention  to  Dr. 
Neil  Amott,  and  he  will  be  able  to  rea>.oii  on  its  pr  icticibility 
almost  as  well  as  if  he  saw  the  inaLli)ne  in  operition  because 
he  can  mentally  make  present  to  himsdl  all  the  details  of  struc- 
ture, and  from  these  infer  all  the  detaiU  of  action,  just  as  his 
direct  inferences  would  follow  the  actual  presentation  of  the 
objects.  There  are  two  modes  of  detecting  false  logic,  and  there 
are  but  two :  either  we  must  reduce  the  argument  to  a  series  of 
sensations— make  the  facts  in  question  visible  to  sense,  and  show 
that  the  sequences  and  co-existences  of  these  facts  are  not  what 
the  reasoner  asserted  them  to  be  ;  or  we  must  mentjilly  supply 
the  place  of  this  visible  demonstration,  and  by  re-presenting  the 
objects  before  the  mind,  see  where  their  sequences  and  co-exist- 
ences differ  from  what  the  reasoner  asserted  them  to  be. 

If  all  Reasoning  be  the  re-presentation  of  what  is  now  absent 
but  formerly  was  present,  and  can  again  be  made  present,— in 
other  words,  if  the  test  of  accurate  reasoning  is  its  reduction  to 
fact, — then  is  it  evident  that  Philosophy,  dealing  with  transcen- 
dental objects  which  eimnot  be  present,  and  employing  a  Method 
which  admits  of  no,  verification  (or  reduction  to  the  test  of  fact) 
must  be  an  impossible  attempt.  And  if  I  am  asked  how  it  is 
that  philosophers  have  I'easoned  at  all  on  ti'anscendental  subjects, 
since  accoi'ding  to  my  statement  they  could  only  reason  by 
niatiag  snch  subjects  present  to  their  minds,  the  reply  is  that 
they  could  not^  and  did  not,  make  present  to  their  minds  any 
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Gucli  subjects  »t  all ;  the  Infinite  was  really  conceived  by  them 
as  Finite,  the  Unconditioned  as  Conditioned,  Spirit  as  Body, 
Noamenon  as  Phenomenon ;  for  only  thus  were  these  things 
conceivable  at  all.  Tims  it  is  only  possible  to  take  the  first  step 
in  Philosophy  by  bringing  transcendental  subjects  within  the 
sphere  of  experience,  i.  e.  making  them  no  longer  transcendental. 
Thus,  and  thus  only,  is  it  possible  for  us  to  reason  on  such  topics. 

All  this  will  doubtless  be  utterly  denied  by  metaphysicians. 
They  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  Intuitional  Reason,  which 
is  independent  of  experience,  is  absolute  and  final  in  its  guaran- 
tee. The  validity  of  its  conclusions  is  self-justified.  Hegel 
boldly  says,  "  Whatever  is  rational  is  real,  and  whatever  is  real  is 
rational, — das  Vemunflige.  iH  wirklick  v/nd  das  Wirkliehe  ver- 
n^nftiff."  And  writers  of  less  metaphysical  rigor  frequently 
avow  the  axiom,  and  always  imply  it.  Tims  in  a  remarkable 
article  on  Sir  W,  Hamilton,  which  appeared  in  the  Prospective 
Review  (understood  to  be  by  Mr.  James  Martineau),  wo  read  that 
Philosophy  in  England  Las  dwindled  down  to  mere  Psychol*^ 
and  Logic,  whereas  its  proper  business  is  with  the  notions  of 
Time,  Space,  Substance,  Soul,  God ;  "  to  pronoTince  upon  the 
validity  of  these  notions  as  revelations  of  real  EjListence,  and,  if 
they  be  reliable,  use  them  as  a  bridge  to  cross  the  chasm  from 
relative  Thought  to  absolute  Being,  Once  safe  across,  and 
gazing  about  it  in  that  realm,  the  mind  stands  in  presence  of  the 
objects  of  Ontology." 

"  Once  safe  across  ;"  this  is  indeed  the  step  which  constitutes 
the  whole  journey  ;  unhappily  we  have  no  means  of  getting  safe 
across ;  and  in  this  helplessness  we  had  better  hold  ourselves 
aloof  from  the  attempt  If  a  man  were  to  discourse  with  ampli- 
tude of  detdl  and  eloquence  of  conviction  respecting  the  inhabits 
ants  of  Sirius,  setting  forth  in  explicit  teims  what  they  were 
like,  what  embryonic  forms  they  passed  through,  what  had  been 
the  couise  of  their  social  evolution  and  what  would  he  its  ulti- 
mate stage,  we  should  first  ask,  And  jrij,  feii,  what  evidence 
have  you  for  these  particulars?  what  guarantee  do  you  offer  for 
the  validity  of  these  conclusions?  It  he  replied  that  Intuitional 
Reason  assured  him  these  things  must  bo  so  from  the  inherent 
necessities  of  the  case,  he  having  logically  evolved  these  conclu- 
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sions  from  the  data  of  Reason ;  we  should  sup poee  hiin  to  be 
either  attempting  to  mystify  us,  or  to  tw  hopelessly  insane.  Nor 
would  this  painful  impressiou  be  removed  by  his  proceeding  to 
affirm  that  he  never  thought  of  tnistiog  to  such  fallacious  argu- 
ments as  could  be  furnished  by  observation  and  experiment — 
tests  wholly  inapplicable  to  objects  so  remote  from  all  experience, 
objects  accessible  only  by  Eeason. 

In  the  present  day,  speculations  on  Metaphysics  are  not,  in- 
trinsically, more  rational  than  speculations  on  the  development 
of  animated  beings  peopling  Sirius ;  nay,  however  masked  by 
the  ambiguities  of  language  and  old  familiarities  of  speculation, 
which  seem  to  justify  Metaphysics,  the  attempt  of  the  Philoso- 
pher is  really  less  rational,  the  objects  being  even  less  accessible. 
Psychology  has  taught  us  one  lesson  at  least,  namely,  that  we 
cannot  know  causes  and  essences,  because  our  experience  is  lim- 
ited to  sequences  and  phenomena.  Nothing  is  gained  by 
despising  Experience,  and  seeking  refuge  in  Intuition.  The 
senses  may  be  imperfect  channels,  but  at  any  rate  they  are  in 
direct  communication  with  their  objects,  and  are  true  up  to  a  cer- 
twn  point.  The  error  aiising  from  one  sense  may  he  corrected 
by  another ;  what  to  the  eye  appears  round,  the  hand  feels  to  be 
square.  But  Intuition  has  no  such  safeguard.  It  has  only  itself 
to  coiTCCt  its  own  errors.  Holding  itself  aloof  from  the  corrobo- 
rations of  Sense,  it  is  aloof  from  all  possible  verification,  because 
it  cannot  employ  the  test  of  coufrontation  with  feet. 

This  conviction  has  been  growing  slowly.  It  could  never 
have  obtained  general  acceptance  until  Philosophy  had  proved 
its  incapacity  by  centuries  of  failure.  In  the  course  of  our  His- 
tory we  shall  see  the  question  of  Certitude  continually  forced 
upon  philosophers,  always  producing  a  crisis  in  speculation, 
although  always  again  eluded  by  the  more  eager  and  impatient 
intelleels.  Finally,  these  repeated  crises  disengage  the  majority 
of  minds  from  so  hopeless  a  pursuit,  and  set  them  free  to  follow 
Science  which  has  Certitude,  If  our  History  has  any  value,  it  is 
in  the  emphatic  sanction  it  thus  gives  to  the  growing  neglect  of 
Philosophy,  the  growing  preference  for  Science.  In  the  former 
edition  I  adopted  the  common  view  which  regards  the  distinc- 
tion between  Philosophy  and  Science  as  lying  in  the  pursuit  of 
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different  objects.  "Philosophy  aspires  to  the  knowledge  of 
essences  and  causes.  Positive  Science  aspires  only  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  Laws.  The  one  preteuds  to  discover  what  things  are, 
in  themselves,  apart  from  their  appearances  to  sense ;  and  whence 
ihey  came.  The  other  only  wishes  to  discover  their  modus  ope- 
randi, observing  the  constant  co-exisiences  and  successions  of 
phenomena  among  themselves,  and  generalizing  them  into  some 
one  LaieP  But  this  I  no  long;er  regard  as  the  whole  truth.  It 
does  not  discriminate  between  scientific  and  metaphysical  specu- 
lation on  subjects  within  the  scope  of  Science ;  such  for  instance 
as  the  phenomena  of  life,  or  snoh  as  tahle-turning.  The  vital  and 
fundamental  difference  between  the  two  orders  of  speculation 
does  not  lie  in  their  objects,  hut  in  their  methods.  A  priori, 
indeed,  we  might  conclude  that  such  a  circumscription  of  the 
aims  of  speculation  as  is  impHed  in  Science  would  necessarily 
bring  about  a  corresponding  change  in  Method ;  in  other  words, 
that  men  having  once  relinquished  the  pursuit  of  essences  and 
causes  would  have  been  forced  to  adopt  the  Method  of  Verifica- 
tion, because  that  alone  was  competent  to  lead  to  certitude.  But 
History  tells  a  different  tale.  Men  did  not  adopt  the  Method  of 
Verification  because  they  had  previously  relinquished  all  attempts 
to  penetrate  into  causes ;  but  they  I'elinquished  all  attempts  to 
penetrate  into  causes  because  they  found  that  the  only  Method 
which  conid  lead  to  certainty  was  the  Method  of  Verification, 
which  was  not  applicable  to  causes.  Hence  a  gradual  elimina- 
tion followed  the  gradual  rise  of  each  particular  science ;  till  at 
last,  in  the  doctrine  of  Auguste  Comte,  all  inquiry  is  limited  to 
such  objects  as  admit  of  verification,  in  one  way  or- another. 

The  Method  of  Verification,  let  us  never  forget,  is  the  one 
grand  characteristic  distinguishing  Science  from  Philosophy, 
modem  inquiry  from  ancient  inquiry.  Of  the  ancients,  Fonte- 
nelle  felicitously  says:  "Souvent  de  foibles  convenances,  de 
petites  Bimilitudes,  des  discours  vagues  et  confus,  passent  chez 
eax  pour  des  preuves :  aussi  rien  ne  hur  co&le  a  prouver."  The 
proof  is,  with  us,  the  great  object  of  solicitude.  We  demand  cer- 
iJiinty ;  and  as  the  course  of  human  evolution  shows  certainty  to 
be  attainable  on  no  other  Method  tlian  the  one  followed  hy  Sci- 
ence, the  condemnation  of  Metaphysics  is  inevitable. 
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Grand  ndeed,  has  been  the  effort  of  Philosophy  ;  great  the 
I  art  it  1  as  played  in  the  drama  of  civiUzatJon ;  but  the  part  is 
]!ajed  ut  It  has  left  the  legacy  bequeathed  by  every  great 
e&  rt  It  has  enriched  all  succeeding  ages,  but  its  work  is  ac- 
cu  npl  shed  Men  have  grown  less  preaumptuons  in  speculation, 
and  inconcei  -ably  moi-e  daring  in  practice.  They  no  longer 
atte  pt  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  the  universe,  but  they  ex- 
plore the  universe,  and  yoke  ali  natural  forces  to  their  splendid 
chariot  of  Progress.  The  marvels  of  our  age  would  have  seemed 
more  incredible  to  Plato,  than  were  the  Arabian  Nights  to  Ben- 
tham  ;  but  while  Science  thus  enables  us  to  realize  a  wonderland 
of  fact,  it  teaches  us  to  regard  the  unhesitating  temerities  of  Plato 
and  Plotinns  as  we  regard  the  efforts  of  a  child  to  grasp  the  moon. 

Philosophy  was  the  great  initiator  of  Science.  It  rescued  the 
nobler  part  of  man  from  the  dominion  of  brutish  apathy  and 
helpless  ignorance,  nourished  his  mind  with  mighty  impulses, 
exercised  it  in  magnificent  efforts,  gave  him  the  unslaked,  un- 
slakable  thirst  for  knowledge  which  has  dignified  his  life,  and 
enabled  him  to  multiply  tenfold  his  existence  and  his  happiness. 
Having  done  this,  its  part  is  played.  Our  interest  in  it  now  is 
purely  historical. 

The  purport  of'  this  history  is  to  show  how  and  why  the  inte- 
rest in  Philosophy  baa  become  purely  historical.  In  this  purport 
lies  the  principal  novelty  of  the  work.  There  is  tio  other  His- 
tory of  Philosophy  written  by  one  disbelieving  in  the  possibility 
of  metaphysical  certitude. 

§  II.  Limits  of  the  Work. 

Having  explained  what  is  the  final  purpose  of  this  History, 
and  makes  it  subservient  to  the  general  History  of  Humanity 
rather  than  to  any  philosophical  system,  I  will  now  briefly  indi- 
cate the  reasons  which,  apart  from  the  limitations  of  my  own 
knowledge,  have  determined  the  selection  of  the  illustrative 
types.  Brucker,  having  no  purpose  beyond  that  of  accumulating 
materials,  includes  in  his  History  the  speculations  of  Antedilu- 
vian, Scythian,  Pei-sian,  and  I^ptian  thinkers.  Mr.  Maurice, 
who  has  a  purpose,  also  includes  Hebrew,  Egyptian,  Hindoo, 
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Chinese,  and  Persian  philosophies.*  Other  hiatotians  vary  in 
their  limits,  upon  not  very  intelligible  grounds.  I  begin  with 
Greece,  because  in  the  history  of  Grecian  thought  all  the  epochs 
of  specuiative  development  are  distioctly  traceable;  and  as  I  write 
the  Biography  of  Philosophy,  it  is  enough  for  my  purpose  if  any- 
where  I  can  find  a  distinct  filiattou  of  ideas.  Rome  never  had  a 
philosophy  of  its  own ;  it  added  no  new  idea  to  the  ideas  bor- 
rowed from  Greece.  It  occupies  no  place  therefore  in  the 
development  of  Philosophy,  and  is  omitted  from  this  Biog- 

The  omission  of  the  East,  so  commonly  believed  to  have  exer- 
cised extensive  a  d  [rofou  d  nil  enee  on  Greece,  will  to  many 
readers  seem  less  e  sable  B  t  to  unfold  the  arguments  which 
justify  the  omiss  o  here  iio  Id  require  more  spaee  than  can  be 
spared  in  this  Int  od  ot  on  It  s  questionable  whether  the  East 
had  any  Philosophy  d  st  uct  f  om  its  Eeligion ;  and  afill  more 
questionable  whether  C  r  *  Vorowed  its  philosophical  ideas-f 
True  it  is  that  the  Greeks  themselves  supposed  iheir  early  teach- 
ers to  have  drunk  at  the  Eastern  fount.  True  it  is  that  modem 
orientalists,  on  first  becoming  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  Eastern  sages,  recognized  strong  resemblances  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Gi'eeks;  and  a  RothJ  finds  Aristotle  to  he  the  first 
independent  thinker,  all  his  predecefisore  having  drawn  their 
speculations  from  the  Egyptian ;  while  a  Gladiscli|  makes  it 
quite  obvious  ()o  himself)  that  the  Pythagorean  system  is  nothing 
but  an  adoption  of  the  Chinese,  the  Heraclitic  system  an  adop- 
tion of  the  Persian,  the  Eleatic  of  the  Indian,  the  Empedoclean 
of  the  Egyptian,  the  Anaxagorean  of  tlie  Jewish.  But  neither 
the  vague  tradiiion  of  the  Greeks,  nor  the  fallacious  ingenuity  of 
moderns,  weigh  heavy  in  the  scale  of  historical  criticism.  It  is 
true  that  coincidences  of  thought  are  to  he  found  between 
Grecian  and  many  other  systems ;  but  coincidences  are  no  evi- 


*  Moral  a«d  Mitaphyaiad  Piilosoplit/,  psrt  i.,  second  edition,  18S0:  a 
work  of  singulnr  fascination  and  great  ingenuity. 

1 1  have  elsewhere  stated  reoaons  for  this  belief.— ZMiniaiyA  £tvUw,  April, 
1647,  p.  Ss2  »q. 

t  GesoMdite  vnserer  abeadlaiidisehfii.  FhUotephis,  i.  p.  233  cq. 

%  Die  Setigion  and  dU  PMlosop/iU  in  ihrer  tcelt^eic/i,  Fntuiieielung. 
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deuce  of  direct  filiation  ;  and  be  has  studied  the  history  of  spec- 
ulation to  little  pui'poae  who  is  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  mind  to  sweep  into  the  same  tracts, 
where  others  have  been  before,  where  others  will  find  themselves 
afterwards.  Moreover,  many  of  these  coincidences,  upon  which 
hisforical  theories  are  based,  turn  out,  on  close  inspection,  to  he 
merely  verbal,  or  at  the  best,  approximative.  Thus  the  physical 
speculations  of  the  Greeks  often  coincide  in  expression  with  those 
oi  modern  science.  Does  this  prove  that  the  moflerns  boiTowed 
their  science  from  the  ancients  !  M.  Dutens  thonglit  ao,  and  has 
writteu  an  erudite  but  singularly  erroneons  book  to  prove  it. 
Democritus  asserted  the  Milky  Way  to  be  only  a  cluster  of  stars ; 
but  the  assertion  was  a  mere  gness,  wholly  without  proof,  and 
gained  no  acceptance.  It  was  Galileo  who  discovered  what  De- 
moci'itus^wessei/.  Thus  also  Empedocles,  Pythagoras,  and  Plato, 
are  said  to  have  beeu  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of 
giBvitation ;  and  this  absurdity  is  made  delusive  by  dint  of 
force<l  translations,  which  elicit  something  like  coincidence  of 
expi'ession,  although  every  competent  person  detects  tlie  want  of 
coincidence  in  the  ideas.* 

Waiving  all  discussion  of  disputable  and  disputed  points,  it  is 
enough  that  in  Greece  from  the  time  of  Thales,  and  in  Europe 
from  the  time  of  Descartes,  a  regular  development  of  Philosophy 
is  traceable,  quite  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  which  is  less  that  of 
nanating  the  lives  and  expounding  the  opinions  of  various  think- 
er^ than  of  showing  how  the  course  of  speculation  necessarily 
brought  about  that  radical  change  in  Method  which  distinguishes 
Philosophy  from  Science.  In  pursuance  of  such  an  aim  it  was 
perfectly  needless  to  include  any  detailed  narrative  of  the  specu- 
lations which,  under  the  name  of  Scholasticism,  occupied  the 
philosophical  activity  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Those  speculations 
weie  either  subordinate  to  Theology,  or  were  only  instrumental 
in  perfecting  philosophical  language;  and  in  this  latter  respect 
the  histonan  of  Philosophy  is  no  more  called  upon  to  notice 
them,  than  a  writer  on  the  art  of  War  would  be  called  upon  to 

*  Karsten  esprosses  the  distinction  well ;  "  Empedocles  poetiee  odfimiraBil 
idem  quod  tot  seoulis  postea  maUeBviticie  rtUUini/nm  demoKslralum  til  a  New- 
toao."— 7'Aitos.  Grreionim  Operant  Bdi^uias,  p.  xii. 
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give  a  history  of  tlie  ai'morers  of  Milan  or  the  sword-manufac- 
luvers  of  Toledo. 

The  same  principle  which  determines  the  selection  of  Epochs 
also  determines  the  selection  of  the  points  of  doctrine  to  be  ex- 
pounded. It  is  obvious  that  in  nothing  like  the  space  to  which 
this  work  is  limited  could  even  tJie  barest  outline  of  all  the  opin- 
ions held  by  all  the  philosophers  be  crowded  ;  nor  would  ten 
times  the  space  suffice  for  an  exposition  of  those  opinions  with 
any  thing  like  letjuisite  detail.  Brncker's  vast  compilation,  and 
Ritter's  laborious  volumes,  are  open  for  any  student  desirous  of 
more  detailed  knowledge ;  but  even  they  are  imperfect.  My 
purpose  is  different ;  I  write-  the  Biography,  not  the  Annals  of 
Philosophy,  and  I  am  more  concerned  about  the  doctrines 
peculiar  to  each  thinker  than  about  those  held  by  him  in  com- 
mon with  others.  If  I  can  ascertain  and  make  intc1li^b!e  the 
doctrines  which  formed  the  additiwa  of  each  thinker  to  the  pre- 
vious stock,  and  which  helped  the  evolution  of  certain  germs  of 
philosopliy,  collateral  opinions  will  need  only  such  mention  as  is 
necessary  to  make  the  whole  course  of  speculalion  intelligible. 
Thus  limited  in  scope,  I  may  find  myself  more  at  ease  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  those  points  on  which  attention  should  be  fastened. 
More  space  can  be  ^ven  to  fundamental  topics.  In  I'estricting 
myself  to  Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  Eant,  without  noticing  Carte- 
sians, Spinozists,  and  Kantians,  I  also  on  the  same  principle  re- 
strict myself  to  what  is  in  each  thinker  peculiar  to  him,  and 
dii'ectly  allied  to  the  course  of  philosophical  development.  The 
student  who  needs  the  Pandects  of  Philosophy  will  have  to  look 
elsewhere  :  this  work  only  pi'etends  to  be  a  Summary, 
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SPECULATIONS  OS  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  UNIVERSEI 


CHAPTER  I. 
THE   PHYSICISTS. 

1 1.  Thales. 

Although  die  events  of  Lis  life,  no  loas  than  the  precise  doc- 
trines of  his  philosophy,  are  shrouded  in  mjstcrj',  and  h«Iong  to 
the  domain  of  fable,  nevertheless  Thales  is  very  justly  considered 
as  tHe  father  of  Greek  Speculation.  He  made  an  epoch.  He 
laid  the  foundation-stone  of  Greek  philosophy.  The  step  he  took 
was  small,  but  it  was  decisive.  Accordingly,  although  nothing 
hut  a  few  of  his  tenets  remain,  and  those  tenets  fragmentary  and 
incoherent,  we  know  enough  of  the  general  tendency  of  his  doc- 
ti-ines'  to  speak  of  him  with  some  degree  of  certitude. 

Thales  was  bom  at  Miletns,  a  Greek  colony  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  date  of  his  birth  is  extremely  doubtful ;  but  the  first  year  of 
the  36th  Olympiad  (b.  c,  636)  is  generally  accepted  as  correct. 
He  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of  Phcenicia, 
and  took  a  conspicuona  part  in  all  the  political  affairs  of  his 
country, — a  part  which  earned  for  liim  the  highest  esteem  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  His  immense  activity  in  politics  has  been  denied 
by  later  writers,  as  inconsistent  with  the  tradition,  countenanced 
by  Plato,  of  his  having  spent  a  life  of  solitude  and  meditation ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  his  affection  for  sohtude  has  been  ques- 
tioned on  the  ground  of  his  political  activity.  It  seems  to  us 
that  the  two  things  are  perfectly  compatible.     Meditation  does 
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arily  unfit  a  man  for  action ;  nor  does  an  active  life 
absorb  all  his  time,  leaving  him  none  for  meditation.  The  wise 
man  will  strengthen  himself  by  meditation  before  he  acts;  and 
he  will  act,  to  teat  the  truth  of  his  opinions. 

Miletus  was  on      f  th  t  fl      '  V      Greek  colonies;  aiid 

at  the  period  we  pe  k    g    f  b  f      eitJier  a  Persian  or  a 

Lydian  yoke  had        h  d  th  f  ts  population,  it  was  a 

fine  scene  for  the  d  1  p  t  t  m  t  1  rgies.  Its  commerce 
both  by  sea  and  I     d  mm     ae      lis  political  constitution 

afforded  the  £□  t  pp  t  t  es  f  d  vidnal  development. 
Thales  both  by  b  rtl       d     d  w     Id  naturally  be  fised 

there,  and  would      1 1       1  ^Jpt      d  Crete  for  the  prose- 

cution of  his  stud  M      t         Ithough  upon  no  auffl- 

cient  authority.  The  only  ground  for  the  conjecture  is  the  fact 
of  Thales  being  a  proficient  in  mathematical  knowledge;  and 
from  very  early  times,  as  we  see  in  Herodotus,  it  was  the  feshion 
to  derive  the  origin  of  almost  every  branch  of  knowledge  from 
Egypt.  So  little  consistency  is  there  however  in  this  narrative 
of  his  voyages,  that  he  is  e^d  to  have  astonished  the  Egyptians 
by  showing  them  how  to  measure  the  height  of  their  pyramids 
by  their  shadows.  A  nation  so  easily  astonished  by  one  of  the 
simplest  of  mathematical  problems  could  have  had  little  to  teach. 
Perhaps  the  strongest  proof  that  he  never  traielle !  into  Egjpt — 
or  that,  if  he  travelled  there,  be  never  eame  into  <.5mmunii,ation 
with  the  priests — is  tte  absence  of  all  trace  howevei  "hght,  of 
any  Egyptian  doctrine  in  the  philosophy  of  Th  lies  which  he 
might  not  have  found  equally  well  at  home 

The  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  Ionian  SiLool,  in  its  fiist 
period,  was  its  inquiry  into  the  constitution  ot  the  univewe 
Thales  opened  this  inquiry.  It  is  commonlj  said  '  Thales 
taught  that  the  principle  of  all  things  was  water"  On  a  tirst 
glanee,  this  will  perhaps  appear  a  mere  extravagance  A  smilp 
of  pity  may  greet  it,  accompanied  by  a  reflection  on  the  smilers 
part,  of  the  unlikelihood  of  his  ever  Icliesing  swell  an  -ilsnrdit> 
But  tlie  serious  student  will  be  slow  to  aci^use  his  predecessors  of 
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sheer  and  transparent  absurdity.  The  history  of  Philosophy 
may  be  the  history  of  errors ;  it  is  not  a  history  of  folhes.  Alt 
the  systems  which  have  gained  acceptance  have  liad  a  pregnant 
meaning,  or  they  would  not  have  been  accepted.  The  meaning 
was  proportionate  to  the  opinions  of  the  epoch,  and  a^-such 
is  worth  penetrating.  Thales  waa  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
men  that  ever  lived,  and  produced  an  extraordinary  revolution. 
Such  a  man  was  not  likely  to  have  enunciated  a  philosophical 
thought  which  any  child  might  have  refuted.  There  was  deep 
meaning  in  the  thought,  to  him  at  least  Above  all,  there  was  deep 
meaning  in  the  attempt  to  discover  the  origin  of  things.  Let  us 
endeavor  to  penetrate  the  meaning  of  his  thought;  lot  us  see  if 
we  cannot  in  some  shape  trace  its  rise  and  growth  in  his  mind. 

It  is  characteristic  of  philosophical  minds  to  reduce  all  im- 
aginable diversities  to  one  principle.  As  it  is  the  inevitable 
tendency  of  religious  speculation  to  reduce  polytheism  to  mon- 
otheism,— to  generalize  all  the  supernatural  powers  into  one 
expression, — so  also  was  it  the  tendency  of  early  philosophical 
speculation  to  reduce  all  possible  modes  of  existence  into  one 
generalization  of  Existence  itself. 

Thales,  speculating  on  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  could 
not  but  strive  to  discover  the  one  principle — the  primary  Fact — 
the  substanee,  of  which  all  special  existences  were  but  the  mode&. 
Seeing  around  him  constant  transfoimations — birth  and  death, 
change  of  shape,  of  size,  and  of  mode  of  existence — he  could  not 
regard  any  one  of  these  variable  states. of  existence  as  Existence 
itself.  He  therefore  asked  himself.  What  is  that  invariable  Ex- 
istence of  which  these  are  the  variable  staUs?  In  a  word.  What 
is  the  heginnin^  of  things! 

To  ask  this  question  was  to  open  the  era  of  philosophical 
inquiry.  Hitherto  men  had  contented  themselves  with  accepting 
the  world  as  they  found  it ;  with  believing  what  they  saw ;  and 
with  adoring  what  they  could  not  see, 

Thales  felt  that  there  was  a  vital  question  to  be  answered 
relative  to  the  beginning  of  things.     He  looted  around  him,  and 
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the  result  of  his  meditation  was  the  conviction  that  Moisture  was 
the  Begin  Ding. 

He  was  impressed  with  this  idea  by  examining  the  constitution 
of  the  earth.  There  also  he  found  moistare  evei'ywhei-e.  All 
things  he  found  nourished  by  moisture ;  warmth  itself  he 
declared  to  proceed  from  moisture ;  the  seeds  of  all  things  are 
moist.  Water  when  condensed  becomes  earth.  Thus  convinced 
of  the  universal  presence  of  water,  he  declared  it  to  be  the 
beginning  of  things. 

Thales  would  all  the  more  readily  adopt  this  notion  from 
its  harmonizing  with  ancient  opinions ;  such  for  instance  as 
those  expressed  in  Hesiod's  Theogony,  wherein  Oceanus  and 
Thetis  are  regarded  as  the  parents  of  all  such  deities  as  had  any 
relation  to  Nature.  "  He  would  thus  have  performed  for  the 
popular  religion  that  which  modern  science  has  performed  for 
the  Book  of  Genesis :  explaining  what  was  before  enigmatSeal,"* 

It  is  this  which  gives  Thales  his  position  in  Philosophy. 
Aristotle  calls  him  5  r^g  TOjauTiiE  ap;(vii(  fJiXoffoipias,  the  man 
who  made  the  first  attempt  to  establist  a  physical  Beginning, 
without  the  assistance  of  myths.  He  has  consequently  been 
accused  of  Atheism  by  modern  writere ;  but  Atheism  is  the 
growth  of  a  much  later  thought,  and  one  under  no  pretence  to 
Ik  attributed  to  Thales,  except  on  the  negative  evidence  of 
Aristotle's  silence,  which  we  conceive  to  be  directly  counter 
to  the  supposition,  since  it  is  difficult  to  believe  Aristotle 
would  have  been  silent  had  he  thought  Thales  believed  or  disbe- 
lieved in  the  existence  of  any  thing  deeper  than  Water,  and  prior 
to  it.  Water  was  the  lipx^i  the  beginning  of  all.  When  Cicero, 
following  and  followed  by  writers  far  removed  from  the  times  of 
Thales,t  says  tliat  he  "  held  water  to  bo  the  beginning  of  things, 
but  that  God  was  the  mind  which  created  things  out  of  the 
water,"  he  does  violence  to  the  chronology  of  speculation.    We 

•  Benj,  ConstoDt,  flu  Polytkiiiou  Homain,  i.  1B7. 

t  And  uncrilioally  followed  by  many  moderns  who  feel  a  difficulty  in 
placing  themaelves  at  the  point  of  viow  of  ancient  speeulallon. 
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agree  with  Hegel  tbat  Thales  could  have  had  no  conception  of 
God  as  Intelligence,  sitic^  that  is  the  conception  of  a  more 
advanced  pliilosophy.  We  doubt  whether  we  had  any  concep- 
tion of  a  Formative  Intelligence  or  of  a  Creative  Power.  Aris- 
totle* very  explicitly  denief  that  the  old  Physicists  made  any 
distinction  between  Matter  (Jj  uXij  xal  to  iffoxEi/Afivov)  and  the 
Moving  Principle  or  Efficient  Cause  (^  ^px^  '^s  xiv^tfEWE) ;  and  he 
further  adds  that  Anaxagoras  was  the  first  who  arrived  at  a  con- 
ception of  a  Formative  Intelligence-f  Thales  believed  in  the  Gods 
and  in  the  generation  of  the  Gods :  they,  as  all  Other  things,  had 
their  origin  in  water.  This  is  not  Atheism,  whatever  else  it  may  be. 
If  it  be  tme  that  he  held  all  things  to  be  living,  and  the  world  to 
be  full  of  demons  or  Gods,  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  this 
with  his  views  about  Moisture  as  the  origin,  the  starting-point, 
ihc  primary  existence. 

It  is  needless  however  to  discuss  what  were  the  particular 
opinions  of  a  tbinter  whose  opinions  have  only  reached  us  in 
fragments  of  uncritical  tradition;  all  we  certainly  know  is  that 
the  step  taken  by  Thales  was  twofold  in  its  influence:— first,  to 
discover  the  Beginning,  the  prima  matena  ot  all  things  (ij  cipx^)  i 
secondly,  to  select  from  among  the  elements  that  element  which 
was  most  potent  and  omnipresent.  To  those  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  human  mind,  both  these  notions  will  be  sig- 
nificant of  an  entirely  new  era, 

§  II.  Abaximeses. 
Anaximandcr  is  by  most  historians  placed  after  Thales.  We 
agree  with  Eitter  in  giving  that  place  to  Anaximenes.  The 
reasons  on  which  we  gronnd  this  arrangement  are,  first,  that  in 
so  doing  we  follow  our  safest  guide,  Aristotle ;  secondly,  that  the 
doctrines  of  Anaximenes  are  the  development  of  those  of  Thales ; 
whereas  Anaximander  follows  a  totally  different  line  of  specula- 
tion.   Indeed,  the  whole  ordinary  arrangement  of  the  Ionian 
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School  seems  to  have  proceeded  on  the  conviction  that  each  iJis- 
ctpte  not  only  contradicted  his  master,  hut  also  returned  to  the 
doctrines  of  his  master's  teacher.  Thus  Anaximander  is  made  to 
succeed  Thales,  though  quite  opposed  to  him ;  whereas  Anax- 
imenes,  who  only  carries  out  the  principles  of  Thales,  is  made  the 
disciple  of  Anaximander,  When  we  state  that  212  years,  i.  e. 
six  or  seven  generations,  are  taken  up  by  the  lives  of  the  four 
individuals  said  to  stand  in  the  successive  relations  of  teacher  and 
pupil,  Thales,  Anaximander,  Aoaximeites,  and  Auaxagoras,  the 
reader  will  ha  able  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  traditional  rela- 
tionship. 

The  truth  is,  only  the  names  of  the  great  leaders  in  philosophy 
were  thought  worth  preseiTing ;  all  those  who  merely  applied  or 
extended  the  doctrine  were  very  properly  consigned  to  oblivion. 
This  is  also  the  principle  upon  which  the  present  history  is  com- 
posed. No  one  will  therefore  demur  to  our  placing  Anaximenes 
second  to  Thales :  not  as  his  disciple,  but  as  his  historical  suc- 
cessor ;  as  the  man  who,  taking  up  the  speculation  where  Thales 
and  his  disciples  left  it,  transmitted  it  to  his  successors  in  a  more 
developed  form. 

Of  the  life  of  Anaximenes  uothing  further  is  known  than  that 
he  was  born  at  Miletus,  probably  in  the  63d  Olympiad  (b.  c.  529), 
others  say  in  the  58th  Olympiad  (b.  c.  548),  but  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  accurately  fixing  the  date.  He  is  said  to  have  discov- 
ered the  obhquitj  of  the  Ecliptic  tj  means  of  the  gnomon 

Pursumg  the  method  ot  Thalea  he  coull  not  satisfy  himself 
of  the  truth  of  his  doctnne  T^  atT  \s  is  not  t  him  the  most 
significant  element  Ul  felt  within  him  a  something  which 
moved  him  ho  knew  not  ho«  ho  knew  not  whv  •something 
higher  than  h  msell  invisible  but  z\  rpicstnt  this  he  called 
his  life  His  hfe  he  believed  to  lie  a  i  "W  as  there  not  also 
without  him  no  less  than  iiithm  liim  an  e\ermiving  ever 
present,  invisible  air!  Ihe  air  which  was  withm  hini,  and  which 
he  called  Life,  was  it  not  a  part  of  the  air  which  was  without 
him )  and,  if  so,  was  not  this  air  the  Beginning  of  things  ? 
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He  loolted  around  him  and  thought  his  conjecture  was  con- 
firmed. The  air  seemed  universal.*  The  earth  was  as  a  bi'oad 
leaf  resting  upon  it.  All  things  were  produceil  from  it;  all  things 
were  resolved  into  it.  When  he  breathed,  he  drew  in  a  part  of 
the  universal  life.  All  things  were  nonrished  by  air,  as  he  was 
iLOuriahed  by  it. 

To  Anaximenefl,  as  to  most  of  the  ancients,  Air  breathed  and 
expired  seemed  the  very  stream  of  life,  holding  together  all  the 
heterogeneous  substances  of  which  the  body  was  composed,  giving 
them  not  only  unity,  but  force,  vitality.  The  belief  in  a  living 
world^that  is  to  say,  of  the  universe  as  an  organism — was  very 
ancient,  and  Anaximenes,  generalizing  from  the  phenomena  of 
individual  life  to  universal  life,  made  both  dependent  on  Air.  In 
many  respects  this  was  an  advance  on  the  doctrine  of  Thales, 
and  the  reader  may  amuse  himself  by  finding  its  coincidence  with 
some  speculations  of  modem  science.  A  grave  chemist  lite 
Dumas  can  say,  "Les  Plantea  et  les  Animaux  d6rivent  de  Tair, 
ne  sont  que  de  Tfiir  condense,  ils  viennenl  de  Pair  et  y  t-etmiment /' 
and  Liebig,  in  a  well-known  passage  of  the  Chemical  Letters^  elo- 
quently expresses  the  same  idea, 

§  in.  Diogenes  of  Apollobia. 

Diogenes  of  Apollonia  is  the  proper  successor  to  Anaximenes, 
although,  from  the  uncritical  arrangement  usually  adopted,  be  is 
made  to  represent  no  epoch  whatever.  Thus,  Tennemann  places 
him  after  Pytbagoras,  Hegel,  by  a  strange  oversight,  says  that 
we  know  nothing  of  Diogenes  but  the  name, 

Diogenes  was  born  at  Apollonia,  in  Crete.  More  than  this 
we  are  unable  to  state  with  certainty ;  but  as  he  is  said  to  have 
been  a  contemporary  of  Anaxagoras,  we  may  assume  him  to  have 
1  about  the  80th  Olympiad  (b,  c.  460).     His  work  0« 
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Nature  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Simplioius  (the  aixtli  century 
of  our  era),  who  extracted  some  passages  from  it 

Diogenes  adopted  the  tenet  of  Anaximenes  respecting  Air  as 
tlie  origin  of  tilings ;  but  he  gave  a  wider  and  deeper  significa- 
t  OB  to  th  t  n  t  by  atta  h  g  h  m  If  more  to  its  analogy  with 
thSol*St      Lwththt  fthia  analogy,  he  was  led  to 

ju  h  th  n  lu  n  to  t  It  mate  limits.  What  is  it,  he  may 
ha  askdhmLEiwhh  nt  tutea  Air  the  origin  of  things  ? 
CI  a  Ij    t      tal  f  Th    a         a  Soul ;  therefore  it  is  liviog 

ad  tllgeit  B  t  th  F  ce  Intelligence  is  a  higher  thing 
than  the  Air,  through  which  it  manifests  itself;  it  must  conse- 
quently be  prior  in  point  of  time ;  it  must  be  the  afyi)  philoso- 
phers have  sought.  The  Universe  is  a  living  being,  spontaneously 
evolving  itself,  deriving  its  transformation  from  its  own  vitality. 

There  are  two  remarkable  points  in  this  conception,  both  in- 
dicative of  very  great  progress  iu  speculation.  The  first  is  tlie 
attribute  of  Intelligence,  with  which  the  dp^i  '^  endowed.  Anax- 
imenes considered  the  primary  substance  to  he  an  animated 
substance.  Air  was  Life,  iu  his  system,  but  the  Life  did  not 
necessarily  imply  Intelligence.  Diogenes  saw  that  Life  was  not 
only  Force,  but  lutelligence ;  the  air  which  stirred  within  him 
not  only  prompted,  hut  instructed.  The  Air,  us  the  ori^n  of  all 
things,  is  necessarily  an  eternal,  imperishable  substance ;  but  aa 
soui,  it  is  also  necessarily  endowed  with  consciousness,  "  It  knows 
much,"  and  this  knowledge  is  another  proof  of  its  being  the  pri- 
mary substance  ;  "  for  without  Eeaaon,"  he  says,  "  it  would  be 
impossible  for  all  to  bo  arranged  duly  and  proportionately;  and 
whatever  object  we  consider  will  be  found  to  be  arranged  and 
ordered  in  the  best  and  most  beautiful  manner,"  Order  can  re- 
sult only  from  Intelligence ;  the  Soul  is  therefore  the  first  {k^yij). 
This  conception  was  undoubtedly  a  great  one;   but  that  the 


•  By  Sonl  (<^vxfil  we  must  underataLid  Life  in  its  most  general  i 
rather  than  Mind  in  the  modem  sense.  Tims  the  treatise  of  Aris 
ijoi]^;  Is  a  treatise  on  tlie  Vital  Principle,  indading  Mind,  not  a  tn 
Psychology. 
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reader  may  not  exaggerate  its  importance,  nor  suppose  that  the 
rest  of  Diogenes'  doctrines  were  equally  reasouable  and  profound, 
we  must  for  the  sake  of  preserving  historical  truth  advert  to  one 
or  two  of  his  applications  of  the  coneeption.     Thus : 

The  world,  as  a  living  unity,  must  lite  other  individuals  derive 
ite  vita!  force  from  the  Wlolo :  hence  he  attiibuted  to  the  world 
a  set  of  respiratory  organs,  which  he  fancied  he  discovered  in  the 
stars.  All  creation  and  all  material  action  were  but  respiration 
and  exhalation.  In  the  attraction  of  moisture  to  the  sun,  in  the 
attraction  of  iron  to  the  magnet,  he  equally  saw  a  process  of  res- 
piration. Man  is  superior  to  brutes  in  intelligence  because  he 
inhales  a  purer  air  than  brutes  who  bow  their  heads  to  the 
ground. 

These  naive  attempts  at  the  explanation  of  phenomena  will 
suffice  to  show  that  although  Diogenes  had  made  a  large  stride, 
he  had  accomplished  very  little  of  the  journey. 

The  second  remarkable  point  indicated  by  his  system  is  the 
manner  in  which  it  closes  the  inquiry  opened  by  Thales.  Tbales, 
starting  from  the  conviction  that  one  of  the  four  elements  was 
the  origin  of  the  world,  and  Water  that  element,  was  followed 
by  Anaximenes,  who  thought  that  not  only  was  Air  a  more  uni- 
vei'sal  element  than  Water,  but  that,  being  life,  it  must  be  the 
universal  Life.  To  him  succeeded  Diogenes,  who  saw  that  not 
only  was  Air  Life,  but  Intelligence,  and  that  Intelligence  must 
have  been  the  First  of  Things. 

We  concur  therefore  with  Ritter  in  regarding  Diogenes  as  the 
last  philosopher  attached  to  the  Physical  method ;  and  that  in 
his  system  the  method  receives  its  consummation.  Having  thus 
traced  one  great  line  of  speculation,  we  must  now  cast  our  eyes 
upon  what  was  being  contemporaneously  evolved  in  another  di- 
I'ection. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE   MATHEMATICIAN'S. 

§  I.  Anaximander  of  Miletus. 

"  As  we  now,  for  the  first  time  in  tho  history  of  Greek  Philos- 
ophy, meet  with  contemporaneous  developments,  the  observa- 
tion will  not  perhaps  be  deemed  superflnous  that  in  the  eui'liest 
times  of  philosophy,  historical  evidences  of  the  reciprocal  influ- 
ence of  the  two  lines  either  entirely  fail  or  are  very  unworthy  of 
credit ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  internal  evidence  is  of  very  limits 
ed  value,  because  it  is  impossible  to  prove  a  complete  ignorance 
in  one,  of  the  ideas  evolved  and  canicd  out  in  the  other ;  while 
any  argument  drawn  irom  an  apparent  aeqn^ntancc  therewith 
is  far  from  being     t  hi  11th     Id  n  fl  I 

ophers  drew  fron  m  n  so        — th    nat     al  h  ht    t 

thought.     When      ddthsetwd       tnhdbnm 
largely  puisned,  w      hall  fidntl  t       rslnt  ffl 

cient  evidence  ot  fl   t  b  tw    n  ih  ry    jpo  t 

views  of  nature  and  t!  s  i      erse,     I     t  uth,  win  II  to 

mind  the  madequate  meins  it  the  command  of  the  earhtr  philos 
ophers  for  the  dissemm'^tion  ot  their  ojinions  A  appears  cf 
tremely  probable  thit  their  re  pectno  systems  were  for  %  kn^ 
time  known  only  ■within  a  ^ery  narrow  circle  On  the  supposi 
tion,  however,  that  the  philosophical  impuUe  of  these  times  was 
the  result  of  a  real  national  want,  it  becomes  at  once  probahk 
that  the  various  elements  begin  to  show  themselves  in  Ionia 
nearly  at  the  same  time  itidependentlj  and  nithout  ani  esternxl 
connection."* 
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The  chief  of  Uie  school  we  are  now  about  to  consider  was 
Anaximander'  of  Miletus,  whose  birth  may  be  dated  iii  the  42d 
Olympiad  (b.  c.  610).  He  is  sometimes  called  the  friend  and 
sometimes  the  disciple  of  Thales.  We  prefer  the  former  rela- 
tion ;  the  latter  is  at  any  rate  not  the  one  in  which  this  history 
can  regard  him.  His  rcpntation,  both  for  political  and  scien- 
tific knowledge,  was  Tery  great ;  and  many  important  inven- 
tions are  ascribed  to  him,  amongst  ottere  that  of  the  sun-dial 
and  the  sketch  of  a  geographical  map.  His  ealculstions  of  the 
size  and  distance  of  the  heavenly  bodies  were  committed  to  wri- 
ting in  a  small  work,  which  is  said  to  be  the  earliest  of  all  philo- 
sophical writings.  He  was  passionately  addicted  to  mathema- 
tica,  and  framed  a  series  of  geometrical  problems.  He  was  the 
leader  of  a  colony  (o  Apollonia ;  and  he  is  also  reported  to 
have  resided  at  the  court  of  the  tyrant  Polyci-ates,  in  Samos, 
where  also  lived  Pythagoi'as  and  Anacreon. 

No  two  historians  ai-e  agreed  in  their  interpretation  of  Anaxi- 
mander's  doctrines;  few  indeed  are  agreed  as  to  the  historical 
position  he  is  to  occupy. 

Anaximander  is  stated  to  have  been  the  first  to  use  the  term 
Af)(ii  for  the  Beginning  of  things.  What  he  meant  by  tliis 
term  principle  is  variously  interpreted  by  the  ancient  writers; 
for,  although  they  are  unanimous  in  stating  that  he  called  it  the 
infinite  {to  a^reipov),  what  he  understood  by  the  infinite  is  yet 
undecided,* 

On  a  first  view,  nothing  can  well  be  less  intelligible  than  this 
tenet :  "  The  Infinite  is  the  origin  of  all  things."  It  either  looks 
like  the  monotheism  of  a  far  later  date,}  or  hke  the  word-jug- 
glery of  mysticism.     To  our  minds  it  is  neither  more  nor  less 

*  Rittfir,  i.  267. 

t  Wliiiili  it  certainly  could  not  have  been.  To  prevent  Hny  miseonoep- 
tion  of  the  kind,  we  m.ij  merely  observe  tbat  the  InflnitB  here  meant,  was 
not  even  the  Limitless  Power,  much  leas  the  Limitless  Mind,  implied  in  the 
madern  eoneoption.  In  Anaxogoras,  wliolivsd  a  century  later,  we  And  ri 
itufai  to  be  no  more  tlian  vastaess.— See  Simplicins,  Phys.  83,  b,  quoted  in 
Ktter. 
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difficult  of  comprehension  than  the  tenet  of  Thales,  that  "  Water 
is  the  origin  of  aU  things."  Let  ib  cast  ourselves  back  in  imagi- 
nation into  those  early  days,  and  see  if  we  cannot  account  for  the 
rise  of  such  an  opinion. 

On  viewing  Anaximander  side  by  side  with  his  great  prede- 
cessor and  friend,  Thales,  we  cannot  but  be  sfmck  with  the  ex- 
clusively abstract  tendency  of  his  speculations.  Instead  of  the 
meditative  Metaphysician,  we  see  a  Geometiician.  Thales,  whose 
famous  maxim,  "  Know  thyself,"  was  essentially  concrete,  may 
serve  as  a  contrast  to  Anaximander,  whose  axiom,  "The  Infinite 
is  the  origin  of  all  things,"  is  the  ultimate  effort  of  abstraction. 
Let  us  concede  to  him  this  tendency ;  let  us  see  in  him  the  geo- 
metrician rather  than  the  moraUst  or  physicist;  let  us  endeavor 
to  understand  how  all  things  presented  themselves  to  his  mind 
in  the  abstract  form,  and  how  mathematics  was  the  science  of 
sciences,  and  we  shall  then  perhaps  be  able  to  understand  his 
tenets. 

Thales,  in  searching  for  the  origin  of  things,  was  led,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  maintain  water  to  be  that  origin.  But  Anaxi- 
mander, accustomed  to  view  things  in  the  abstract,  could  not 
accept  so  concrete  a  thing  as  Water :  something  more  ultimate 
ia  the  analysis  was  required.  Water  itself,  which  in  common 
with  Thales,  he  held  to  be  the  material  of  the  universe,  was  it 
not  subject  to  conditiotis?  What  were  those  conditions?  This 
Moisture,  of  which  all  things  are  made,  does  it  not  cease  to  be 
moisture  in  many  instances!  And  can  that  which  is  the  origin 
of  all,  ever  change,  ever  be  confonnded  with  individual  things! 
Water  itself  is  a  thing ;  but  a  Thing  cannot  be  All  Things. 

These  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  Thales  caused  him  to  re- 
ject, or  rather  to  modify,  that  doctrine.  The  apx^,  he  said,  was 
not  Water;  it  must  be  the  Unlimited  All,  to  cfffsipon. 

Vague  and  profitless  enough  this  theory  will  doubtless  appear. 
The  abstraction  "AH"  will  seem  a  mere  distinction  in  words. 
But  in  Greek  Philosophy,  as  we  shall  repeatedly  notice,  distine- 
tioni  in  viorda  were  generally  equivalent  to  dislimtiona  in  thinffs. 
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And  if  the  reader  reflects  how  the  mathematician,  by  the  very 
nature  of  his  science,  is  led  to  regard  abstractions  as  entities,— 
to  separate /onn,  and  treat  of  it  as  if  it  alone  constituted  body, — 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  Anaximander's  distinc- 
tion between  all  Finite  Things  and  the  Infinite  All 

It  is  thus  only  we  can  explain  his  tenet;  and  th  s  explanat  on 
aeems  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  Aristotle  and  The  phrastua, 
who  agree,  that  by  tlie  Infinite  he  understood  the  n  ujt  t  ide  of 
elementary  parts  out  of  which  individual  things  s.ued  by  sepa 
ration.  "2t^  separation :"  the  phrase  is  signifii,ant  It  means 
the  passage  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete, — the  All  realizing 
itself  in  the  Individual  Thing.  Call  the  Infinite  by  the  name  of 
Existence,  and  say,  "  There  is  existence  per  ae,  and  Existence  per 
aliud;  the  former  is  Existence,  the  ever-living  fountain  whence 
flow  the  various  existing  Things"  In  this  way  we  may,  perhaps, 
mate  Anaxiinander's  meaning  intelligible. 

Let  us  now  hear  Hitter.  Anaximander  "is  represented  as  ar- 
guing that  the  primary  substance  must  have  been  infinite  to  be 
ali-suflficient  for  the  limitless  variety'of  produced  things  with 
which  we  are  encompassed.  Now,  although  Aristotle  especially 
characterizes  this  infinite  as  a  mixture,  we  must  not  think  of  it 
as  a  mere  multiplicity  of  primary  material  elements ;  for  to  the 
mind  of  Anaximander  it  was  a  Unity  immortal  and  imperishable 
— an  ever-producing  energy.  This  production  of  individual 
things  he  derived  from  an  eternal  motum  of  the  Infinite." 

The  primary  Being,  according  to  Anaximander,  is  nnquestion- 
ably  a  Unity.  It  is  One  yet  All.  It  comprises  within  itself  the 
multiplicity  of  elements  from  which  all  mundane  things  are  com- 
posed; and  these  elements  only  need  to  be  separated  from  it  to 
appear  as  separate  phenomena  of  nature.  Creation  is  the  de- 
composition of  ike  Infinite.  How  does  this  decomposition  origi- 
nate !  By  the  eternal  motion  which  is  the  condition  of  the 
Infinite.  "  He  regarded,"  says  Ritter,  "  the  Infinite  as  being  in 
a  constant  state  of  incipiency,  which,  however,  is  nothing  bnt 
a  constant  secretion  and  concretion  of  certain  immutable  ele- 
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ments ;  so  that  we  might  well  say,  the  parts  of  the  whole  are 
constantly  changing,  while  the  whole  is  unchangeable." 

The  idea  of  elevating  an  abstraction  into  a  Being — the  origin, 
of  all  things — is  baseless  eiio\igh ;  it  is  as  if  we  were  to  say, 
"There  are  numbers  1,  2,  3,  20,  80,  100;  but  there  is  also 
Number  in  the  abstract,  of  which  these  individual  numbers  are 
but  the  concrete  realization :  without  JVamfiec  there  will  be  no 
numbers."  Yet  so  difficult  is  it  for  the  human  mind  to  divest 
itself  of  its  own  abstractions,  and  to  consider  them  as  no  more 
than  36  abstractions,  that  this  error  lies  at  the  root  of  the  majority 
of  philosophical  systems.  It  may  help  the  reader  to  some  to!e- 
ranc«  of  Anaximander's  error  to  learn  that  celebrated  philoso- 
phers of  modern  times,  Hegel  and  others,  Lave  maintained  pre- 
cisely the  same  tenet,  though  somewhat  differently  worded: 
they  say,  that  Creation  is  God  passing  into  activity,  but  not  ex- 
hausted by  the  act;  in  other  words,  Creaikm  is  the  mundane 
existence  of  God ;  finite  Things  are  but  th«  eternal  motion,  the 
manifestation  of  the  All. 

Anaximaoder  separated  himself  from  Thafes  by  I'egarding  the 
abstract  as  of  higher  significance  than  the  concrete ;  and  in  this 
tendency  we  see  the  origin  of  the  Pythagorean  school,  so  often 
called  the  mathematical  school.  The  speeulations  of  ThaJes  tend- 
ed towards  discovering  the  material  constitution  of  the  universe ; 
they  were  founded,  in  some  degree,  upon  an  induction  from  ob- 
served facts,  however  imperfect  that  induction  might  be.  The 
speculations  of  Anaximander  were  wholly  deductive;  and,  as 
such,  tended  towards  mathematics,  the  science  of  pure  deduction. 

As  an  example  of  this  mathematical  tendency  we  may  allude 
to  his  phyacal  speculations.  The  central  point  in  his  cosmo- 
preia  was  the  earth ;  for,  being  of  a  cylindrical  form,  with  a  base 
in  the  ratio  1  :  3  to  its  altitude,  it  was  retained  in  its  centre  by 
the  aid  and  by  the  equality  of  its  distances  from  all  the  limits 
of  the  world. 

From  the  foregoing  exposition  the  Reader  may  judge  of  the 
propriety  of  that  ordinary  historical  arrangement  which  places 
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Anaximander  as  tlie  successor  of  Tlialea.  It  h  clear  that  lie 
originated  one  of  the  great  lines  of  speculative  inquiry,  and  that 
one,  perhaps,  the  most  curious  ia  all  antiquity.  By  Thales, 
Water;  the  origin  of  things,  was  held  to  be  a  real  physical  ele- 
ment, which  in  the  hands  of  his  successors  hecame  gradually 
transformed  into  a  merely  representative  emblem  of  sometliiug 
wholly  different  (Life  or  Mind) ;  and  the  element  which  lent  its 
name  as  the  representative  was  looked  upon  as  a  secondary 
phenomenon,  derived  from  that  primaiy  force  of  which  it  was  the 
emblem.  Water  was  the  real  primary  element  with  Thales ;  with 
Diogenes,  Water  (having  previously  been  displaced  for  Air)  was 
hut  the  emblem  of  Mind.  AnaxlraaDder's  conception  of  the  All, 
though  abstract,  is  nevertheless  to  a  great  degree  physical :  it  ie 
All  Tkinffs.  His  conception  of  the  Infinite  was  not  ideal ;  it 
had  not  passed  into  the  state  of  a  symbol ;  it  was  tie  mere  de- 
scription of  the  primary  fact  of  existence.  Above  all,  it  involved 
no  conception  of  intelligence  except  as  a  mundane  finite  thing. 
His  TO  cwriipDv  was  the  Infinite  Existence,  but  not  the  Infinite 
Mind.  This  later  development  we  shall  meet  with  hereafter  in 
the  Kleatics. 

§  II.  Pythagoras. 

The  life  of  Pythagoras  is  enshrouded  in  the  dim  magnificence 
of  legends,  from  which  the  attempt  to  extricate  ia  hopeless.  Cer- 
tain general  indications  are  doubtless  to  be  trusted ;  but  they  are 
few  and  vague. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  trouble  necessary  to  settle  any  one  point 
in  this  biography,  we  will  here  cite  the  various  dates  given  by 
ancient  anthors  and  modern  scholars  as  the  results  of  their  in- 
quiries  into  his  birth.  Diodorus  Siculua  says  61st  Olympiad; 
Clemens  Alex.,  62d  01. ;  Eusebius,  63d  or  6Ath  01. ;  Stanely, 
53d  Oh;  Gale,  60th  01.;  Dacier,  4rth  Oh;  Bentiey,  43d  0(.; 
Lloyd,  43d  01.;  Dodwell,  52d  Oh;  Rittcr,  49th  01.;  Thirl- 
wall,  51st  Oh;  so  that  the  accounts  vary  within  the  limits  of 
eighty-four  years.     If  we  must  make  a  choice,  we  should  decide 
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with  Bentley ;  not  only  from  respect  for  that  m^oiflcont  scholar, 
but  because  it  ^'eea  wiih  the  probable  date  of  the  birth  of  one 
known  to  have  been  Pjthagoras's  friend  and  contemporary,  Anaxi- 
mander. 

Pythagoras  is  usually  classed  amongst  the  great  founi3ers  of 
Mathematics ;  and  this  receives  confirmation  from  what  we  know 
of  the  general  scope  of  his  labors,  and  from  the  statement  that 
he  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  determination  of  extension  and 
gravity,  and  measuring  the  ratios  of  musical  tones.  Ilis  science 
and  skill  are  of  course  absurdly  exaggerated,  as  indeed  is  every 
poition  of  his  life.  Fable  assigns  him  the  place  of  a  saint,  a 
worker  of  miracles,  and  a  teacher  of  more  than  human  wisdom. 
His  very  birth  was  marvellous,  some  accounts  making  him  the 
son  of  Hermes,  othere  of  Apollo  :  in  proof  of  the  latt«r,  he  is 
said  lo  have  exhibited  a  golden  thigh.  "With  a  word  he  tamed 
the  Daunian  hear,  which  was  laying  waste  the  country ;  with  a 
whisper  he  restrained  an  ox  from  devouring  beans.  He  was 
heard  to  lecture  at  different  places,  such  as  Metapontum  and 
Taurominium,  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  hour.  As  he 
crossed  the  river,  the  river-god  saluted  him  with  "  Hail,  Pythag- 
oras !"  and  to  him  the  harmony  of  the   Spheres  was  audible 

Fable  enshrines  these  wonders.  But  that  they  could  exist, 
even  as  legendary  lore,  is  significant  of  the  greatness  of  Pythag- 
oras. It  is  well  said  by  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer  that  "not  only  all 
the  traditions  respecting  Pythagoras,  hut  the  certain  fact  of  the 
mighty  effect  that  in  his  single  person  he  afterwards  wrought  in 
Italy,  prove  him  also  to  have  possessed  that  nameless  art  of  mak- 
ing a  personal  impression  upon  mankind,  and  creating  individual 
enthusiasm,  which  is  necessary  to  those  who  obtain  a  moral 
command,  and  are  the  founders  of  sects  and  institutions.  It  is 
so  much  in  conformity  with  the  manners  of  the  time  and  the 
objects  of  Pythagoras,  to  beheve  that  he  diligently  explored  the 
ancient  religious  and  political  systems  of  Greece,  from  which  he 
had  been  long  a  stranger,  that  we  cannot  reject  the  traditions 
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{however  disfigured  with  feble)  that  he  visited  Delos,  and  affect- 
ed to  receive  instructions  from  the  pious  ministrants  of  Delphi."* 
It  is  no  ordinary  man  wliom  Fable  exalts  into  its  poetical  region. 
"Whenever  jou  find  romantic  or  miraculous  deeds  attributed,  be 
certain  that  the  hero  was  great  enough  to  sustmn  the  weight  of 
this  crown  of  fabulous  glory. 

But  the  fact  thus  indicated  is  a  refutation  of  the  ordinary  tra- 
dition of  his  having  borrowed  all  hia  learning  and  philosopliy 
from  the  East.  Could  Bot  so  great  a  man  dispense  with  foreign 
teachers  J  Assuredly  he  could,  and  did.  But  his  countrymen, 
by  a  very  natural  process  of  thought,  looked  upon  his  greatness 
as  the  result  of  his  Eastern  education.  No  man  is  a  prophet  in 
his  own  country,  and  the  imaginative  Greeks  were  peculiarly 
prone  to  invest  the  distant  and  the  foreign  with  striking  attnbutes 
They  could  not  believe  in  wisdom  springing  up  fiom  amongst 
them;  they  turned  to  the  East  as  to  avast  and  unknown  region, 
whence  all  novelty,  even  of  thought,  must  come 

When  we  consider,  as  Ritter  observes,  h  >w  E^pt  w  is  peeu 
liarly  the  wondei'-land  of  the  olden  Greeks,  and  how,  even  in 
later  times,  when  it  was  so  much  better  known,  it  was  still,  as  it 
is  to  this  day,  so  calculated  to  excite  awo  by  the  singular  char- 
acter of  its  people,  which,  reserved  in  itself,  was  always  obtrud- 
ing on  the  observer's  attention  through  the  stupendous  struc- 
tures of  national  architecture,  we  can  easily  imagine  how  the 
Greeks  were  led  to  establish  some  connection  between  this  mighty 
East  and  their  great  Pythagoras. 

Bui,  although  we  can  by  no  means  believe  that  Pythagoras 
was  much  indebted  to  Egypt  for  his  doctrines,  we  are  not  skepti- 
cal as  to  the  account  of  his  having  travelled  there.  Samos  was  in 
constant  intercourse  with  Egypt.  If  Pythagoras  had  travelled 
into  Egypt,  or  indeed  listened  to  the  relations  of  those  who  had 
done  so,  he  would  have  thereby  obtained  as  much  knowledge  of 
Egyptian  customs  as  appears  in  his  system ;  and  that  without 

»  Athena,  its  SUe  and  Fall,  ii.  4:2. 
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lutving  had  the  least  instruction  from  the  Priesthood.  The  doc- 
trine of  metempsychosis  was  a,  public  doctrine  with  the  Egyp- 
tians; though,  as  Ritter  says,  he  might  not  have  been  indebted 
to  them  even  for  that  Funeral  customs  and  abstinence  from 
particular  kinds  of  food  were  things  to  be  noticed  by  any  traveller. 
Bat  the  fundamental  objeotton  to  Pythagoras  having  been  in- 
structed by  the  Egyptian  Priests,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  consti- 
tntion  of  the  priestly  caste  itself.  If  the  priests  were  so  jealous 
of  instruction  as  not  to  bestow  it  even  on  the  moat  favored  ol 
their  countrymen  unless  belonging  to  their  caste,  how  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  they  would  bestow  it  on  a  stranger,  and  one 
of  a  different  religion ! 

The  ancient  writers  were  sensible  of  this  objection.  To  get 
rid  of  it  they  invented  a  story  which  we  shall  give  aa  it  ia  given 
by  Brucker.  Polycrafes  was  iu.  friendly  relations  with  Amasis, 
King  of  Egypt,  to  whom  he  sent  Pyth^oras,  with  a  recommen- 
dation to  enable  him  to  gdn  access  to  the  Priests.  The  king's 
authority  was  not  sufficient  to  prevail  on  the  Priests  to  admit  a 
stranger  to  their  mysteries ;  they  referred  Pythagoras  therefore 
to  Thebes,  as  of  greater  antiquity.  The  Theban  Priests  were 
awed  by  the  royal  mandate,  but  were  loth  to  admit  a  stranger 
to  their  rites.  To  disgust  th«  novice,  they  forced  him  to  undergo 
several  severe  cereroonies,  amongst  which  was  circumcision.  But 
he  could  not  be  discouraged.  He  obeyed  all  their  injunctions  with 
such  patience  that  they  resolved  to  take  him  into  their  confi- 
dence. He  spent  two-and-twonty  years  iu  Egypt,  and  returned 
perfect  master  of  ail  science.  This  is  not  a  bad  stoiy  :  but  there 
is  one  objection  to  it — it  is  not  substantiated. 

To  Pythagoras  the  invention  of  the  word  Philosopher  is 
ascribed.  When  he  was  in  Peloponnesus  he  was  asked  by  Leon- 
tiua,  what  was  his  art.  "  I  hav«  no  art;  I  am  a  philosopher," 
was  the  reply.  Leontins  never  having  heard  the  name  before, 
asked  what  it  meant  J^hagoras  gravely  answered,  "This  life 
may  be  compared  to  the  Olympic  games  :  for  as  in  this  assembly 
some  e«ek  glory  and  the  -crowns^  some  by  the  purchase  or  by 
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the  sale  of  merchandise  seek  gain  ;  and  others,  more  noble  than 
either,  go  there  Dclther  for  gain  nor  for  applause,  but  solely  to 
enjoy  this  wonderful  spectacle,  and  to  see  and  know  all  that 
passes.  We,  in  the  same  manner,  quit  our  country,  which  is 
Heaven,  and  come  into  the  world,  whieli  is  an  assembly  where 
many  work  for  profit,  many  for  gain,  and  where  there  are  but 
few  who,  despising  avaric*  and  vanity,  study  nature.  It  is  these 
last  wliom  I  call  Philosophers ;  for  as  there  is  nothing  more  noble 
than  to  be  a  spectator  without  any  personal  interest,  so  in  this 
life  (he  contemplation  and  knowledge  of  nature  are  infinitely 
more  honorable  than  any  other  application."  It  is  necessaiy  to 
observe  that  the  ordinary  interpretation  of  Philosopher,  as  Py- 
thagoras meant  it,  a  "  fover  of  wisdom,"  is  only  accurate  where  the 
utmost  extension  is  given  to  the  word  "lover."  Wisdom  must 
be  the  ''be-all  and  the  end-all  here"  of  the  philosopher,  aad  not 
simply  a  taste  or  a  pursuit.  It  must  be  his  mistress,  to  whom  a 
life  is  devoted.  This  was  the  meaning  of  Pythagoras.  The  word 
which  had  before  designated  a  wise  man  was  ao^og.  But  he 
wished  to  distinguish  himself  from  the  Sepkoi,  or  philosophers 
of  bis  day,  by  name,  as  he  had  done  by  system.  What  was  the 
meaning  of  Sopims?  Unquestionably  what  we  mean  by  a  wise 
man,  as  distinct  from  a  philosopher;  one  whose  wisdom  is  prac- 
tical, and  turned  to  practical  purposes;  one  who  loves  wisdom 
not  for  its  own  sake  so  much  as  for  the  sake  of  its  uses.  Now 
Pythagoras  loved  wisdom  for  its  own  sake.  Contemplation  iias 
to  him  the  highest  exercise  of  humanity :  to  bring  wisdom  down 
to  the  base  purposes  of  life  was  desecration.  He  called  himself 
therefore  a  Philosopher — a  Lover  of  Wisdom — to  demarcate 
himself  from  those  who  sought  Wisdom  only  as  a  power  to  be 
used  for  ulterior  ends. 

This  interpretation  of  the  word  Philosopher  may  explain  some 
of  his  opinions.  Above  all,  it  explains  the  constitution  of  his 
Secret  Society,  into  which  no  one  was  admitted  except  after  a 
severe  initiation.  For  five  years  the  novice  was  condemned  to 
silence.     Many  relinquished  the   task  in  despair;    they    were 
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unworthy  of  the  contemplation  of  pure  wisdom.  Others,  in 
whom  the  tendency  to  loquacity  was  observed  to  be  less,  had  the 
period  commuted.  Various  humiliations  had  to  be  endured ; 
various  experiments  were  made  of  their  powers  of  self-denial. 
By  these  Pythagoras  judged  whether  they  were  worldly-minded, 
or  whether  they  were  fit  to  be  admitted  into  the  sanctuary  of 
science.  Having  purged  their  souls  of  the  baser  partioles  by 
purifications,  sacrifices,  and  initiations,  they  were  admitted  to  the 
sanctuary,  where  the  higher  part  of  the  soul  was  purged  by  the 
knowledge  of  truth,  which .  consists  in  the  knowledge  of  imma- 
terial and  eternal  things.  For  this  purpose  he  commenced  with 
Mathematics,  because,  as  they  jnst  preserve  the  medium  between 
corporeal  and  incorporeal  things,  they  can  alone  draw  off  the 
mind  from  Sensible  things  and  conduct  them  to  Intel ligibles. 

Shall  we  wonder,  then,  that  he  was  venerated  as  a  God  ?  He 
who  could  transcend  all  earthly  straggles,  and  the  great  am- 
bitions of  the  greatest  men,  to  live  only  for  the  sake  of  wisdom', 
was  he  not  of  a  higher  stamp  than  ordinary  morlals  ?  Well 
might  later  histonans  picture  him  as  clothed  in  robes  of  white, 
his  head  crowned  with  gold,  his  aspect  grave,  majestical,  and 
ciilm ;  above  the  manife'station  of  any  human  joy,  of  any  human 
sorrow ;  pt  nt  nplatien  of  the  deeper  mysteries  of  ex- 

istence; It  at  m  isic  and  the  hjmns  of  Homer,  Hesoid, 
and  Thales,  It  i,  t  the  harmony  of  the  spheres.  And  to 
a  lively^  t  Ik  t  q  Itiling,  active,  versatile  people  like  the 
Greeks,  hat  a  g  d  phenomenon  must  this  solemn,  earnest, 
silemt,  m  d  t  t      m      he  appeared  ! 

Friim  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer'a  Athens  we  borrow  the  following 
account  of  the  political  career  of  Pythagoras: — "Pythagoras 
arrived  in  Italy  during  the  reign  of  Tarquinias  Superbus,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  Cicero  and  Aulus  Gellius,  and  fixed  his 
residence  in  Croton,  a  city  in  the  bay  of  Tarentum,  colonized  by 
Greeks  of  the  Achaan  tribe.  Tf  we  may  lend  a  partial  credit  to 
the  extravagant  fables  of  later  disciples,  endeavoring  to  extract 
from  florid  super-addition  some  original  germ  of  simple  truth,  it 
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least  for  a  time,  ostensible  power  and  office,  and  was  contented 
with  instituting  an  organized  and  formidable  society,  not  wholly 
dissimilar  to  that  mighty  Older  founded  by  Loyola  in  times  com- 
paratively nt  Th  lisciples  admitted  into  this  society  tin- 
denvent  x  m  n  t  an  1  probation :  it  was  through  degrees  that 
they  pas  d  nt  ts  h  gher  honors,  and  were  admitted  into  its 
deeper  ts     Eeha;   n  made  the  basis  of  the  fraternity,  but 

religion  nn  ted  w  th  human  ends  of  advancement  and  power. 
He  sele  te  1  th  th  eh  ndred  who  at  Croton  formed  his  Order, 
from  the  noblest  femilies,  and  they  were  professedly  reared  to 
know  themselves,  that  so  they  might  be  fitted  to  command  the 
world.  It  was  not  long  before  this  society,  of  which  Pythagoras 
was  the  head,  appears  to  have  supplanted  the  ancient  Senate  and 
obtained  the  legislative  administration.  In  this  Institution  Py- 
thagoras stands  alone  ;  no  other  founder  of  Greek  philosophy  re- 
sembles him.  By  all  accounts  he  also  differed  from  the  other 
sages  of  his  time  in  his  estimation  of  the  importance  of  women. 
He  is  said  to  have  lectured  to,  and  taught  them.  His  wife  was 
herself  a  philosopher,  and  fifteen  disciples  of  the  softer  sex  rank 
among  the  prominent  ornaments  of  his  school.  An  Order  based 
upon  BO  profoimd  a  knowledge  of  all  that  can  fascinate  or  cheat 
mankind  could  not  fail  to  secure  a  temporary  power.  His  in- 
fluence was  unbounded  in  Croton  ;  it  extended  to  other  Italian 
cities;  it  amended  or  overturned  political  constitutions;  and  had 
Pythagoras  possessed  a  more  coarse  and  personal  ambition,  he 
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might  perhaps  have  founded  a  mighty  dynasty,  and  enriched  our 
social  aoDals  with  the  result  of  a  new  expeiiment.  But  hia  was 
the  ambition  not  of  a  hero,  hut  a  sage.  He  wished  rather  to 
establish  a  system  than  to  exalt  himself.  His  immediate  foUowei's 
saw  not  all  the  consequences  that  might  be  derived  from  the 
fraternity  he  founded ;  and  the  political  designs  of  his  gorgeons 
and  august  philosophy,  only  for  awhile  successful,  left  behind 
them  but  the  mummeries  of  an  impotent  freemasonry,  and  the 
enthusiastic  ceremonies  of  half-witt«d  ascetics. 

"  It  was  when  this  power,  so  mystic  and  so  revolutionary,  had, 
by  Uie  means  of  branch  societies,  established  itself  throughout  a 
considerable  portion  of  Italy,  that  a  general  feeling  of  alarm  and 
suspicion  broke  out  against  the  sage  and  his  sectarians.  The 
anti-Pythagorean  risings,  according  to  Porphyry,  were  suffi- 
ciently numerous  and  active  to  be  rcmembei'ed  long  generations 
afterwards.  Many  of  the  sage's  friends  are  said  to  have  perished, 
anil  it  is  doubtful  whether  Pythagoras  himself  fell  a  victim  to  the 
rage  of  his  enemies,  or  died  a  fugitive  amongst  liis  disciples  at 
Metapontum.  Nor  was  it  until  nearly  the  whole  of  Lower  Italy 
was  torn  by  convulsions,  and  Greece  herself  drawn  into  the  con- 
test as  pacificator  and  arbiter,  that  the  ferment  was  allayed.    The 

1  institutions  were  abolished,  and  the  timocratic  de- 
3  of  the  Achseans  rose  upon  the  ruins  of  those  intellectual 
hut  ungenial  oligarchies. 

"  Pythagoras  committed  a  fatal  error  when,  in  his  attempt  to 
revolutionize  society,  he  had  recourse  to  aristocracies  for  his 
agepts.  Revolutions,  especially  those  influenced  by  religion,  can 
□evar'be  worked  out  but  by  popular  emot'ons.  It  was  from  this 
error  of  judgment  that  he  enl  sted  the  pe  pie  against  him ;  for 
by  the  account  of  Neanlh  s  related  by  Porphyty,  and  indeed 
from  all  other  testimony  t  s  clearlj  e  dent  that  to  popular 
not  party  commotion  his  f  II  n  ust  te  ascribed.  It  is  no  less 
clear  that  after  his  death,  h  le  h  s  pi  los  phical  sect  remained, 
his  political  code  crumbled  away.    The  only  seeds  sown  by 

1  which    spring  up  into  great    States,   are    those 
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that,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  ai'e  planted  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Many," 

We  cannot  omit  the  story  which  so  long  amused  the  world, 
respecting  his  discovery  of  the  musical  chords.  Hearing  one  day, 
in  the  shop  of  a  hiacksmith,  a  number  of  men  striking  successively 
a  piece  of  heated  iron,  he  remarked  that  all  the  hammers,  except 
one,  produi^d  harmonious  chords,  viz.  the  octave,  the  fifth,  and 
the  third ;  but  the  sound  between  the  fifth  and  the  third  was  dis- 
cordant. On  entering  the  workshop,  he  found  the  diversity  of 
sounds  was  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  weight  of  the  hammers. 
He  took  the  exact  weights,  and  on  reaching  home  suspended  four 
strings  of  equal  dimensions,  and  hanging  a  weight  at  the  end  of 
each  of  the  strings  equal  to  the  weight  of  each  hammer,  he  struck 
the  strings,  and  found  the  sounds  correspond  with  those  of  the 
hammers.     He  then  proceeded  to  the  formation  of  a  musical  scale. 

On  this.  Dr.  Burney,  in  his  History  of  Music,  remarks :  "  Though 
both  hammers  and  anvil  have  been  swallowed  by  ancients  and 
modemswithmostostrich-like  digestion,  yet  upon  examination  and 
experiment  it  appears  that  hammers  of  different  size  and  weight 
will  no  more  produce  different  tones  upon  the  same  anvil,  than 
bows  or  clappers  of  different  size  will  from  the  same  string  or  bell." 

'\  se  h  a      u     of  the  life  of  Pythagoras,  reminding 

the       d      ha  grca        son  for  the  fabulous  and  contradic- 

tory   sserl  d      gether  in  histories  and  biographies 

ari'«;   fr        h  n     al  m     ner  in  which  the  "  authorities"  have 

bee  d  T  k  n  y  "authority"  as  an  eitampJe :  lam- 
bli       w  L  Pj  h  goras  with  a  view  of  combating  the 

rising  doctrine  of  Christianity,  and  of  opposing  by  implication  a 
Pagan  philosopher  to  Christ.  The  miracles  that  were  attributed 
to  Pythagorss  have  no  better  source  than  this. 

§  in.  Philosophy  of  Pythagoras. 

There  is  no  system  in  the  whole  course  of  our  history  more 

difficult  to  seize  and  represent  accurately  than  that  commonly 

known  as  the  Pythagorean,    It  hs&  made  prodigious  noise  in  the 
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world ;  SO  much  so  as  to  be  often  confounded  with  its  distant 
echoes.  An  air  of  mystei'j,  aliv  ijs  inviting  to  a  large  class,  sur- 
rounds iL  The  mirvelioua  relations  concerning  its  illustriona 
founder,  the  supposed  i-^imilation  it  contains  of  various  elements 
of  Eafit«rn  speculation,  ^nd  the  supposed  symbolical  nature  of  its 
doctrines,  have  a!l  equally  combined  to  render  it  attractive  and 
contradictory.  Every  dogma  in  it  has  been  traced  to  some  prior 
philosophy.  Not  a  vestige  will  remain  to  be  called  the  property 
of  the  teacher  himself,  if  we  restore  to  the  Jews,  Indians,  Egyp- 
tians, Chaldeans,  Fhocnicians,  nay  even  Thracians,  tliose  various 
portions  which  he  is  declared  to  have  borrowed  from  them. 

All  this  pretended  plagiaiism  we  incline  to  thint  extremely 
improbable:  Pytiiagoras  was  a  consequence  of  Anaximander ; 
and  his  doctrines,  in  as  far  as  we  can  gather  from  tieir  leading 
tendency,  were  but  a  continuation  of  that  abstract  and  deductive 
philosophy  of  which  AnajLimander  was  the  originator. 

At  the  outset  we  must  premise,  that  whatever  interest  there 
may  be  in  following  out  the  particular  opinions  recorded  as  be- 
longing to  Pythagoras,  such  a  process  is  quite  incompatible  with 
our  plan.  The  greatest  uncertainty  still  exists,  and  must  for- 
ever exist  amongst  scholars,  respecting  the  genuineness  of  those 
opinions.  Even  such  as  are  recorded  by  trustworthy  authorities 
are  always  vaguely  attributed  by  them  to  "  the  Pythagoreans," 
not  to  Pythagoras.  Modem  criticism  has  clearly  shown  that  the 
works  attributed  to  Timseua  and  Archytas  are  epuiious ;  and  that 
the  supposed  treatise  of  Ocellus  Lucanus  on  the  "  Nature  of  the 
All"  cannot  even  have  been  written  by  a  Pythagorean..  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  the  only  ancient  writers  who  are  to  be  trusted  in 
this  matter,  do  not  attribute  any  peculiar  doctrines  to  Pythagoras. 
The  reason  is  simple.  Pythagoras  taught  in  secret;  and  never 
wrote.  What  he  taught  his  disciples  it  is  impossible  accurately 
to  iearn  from  what  those  disciples  themselves  taught.  His  influence 
over  their  minds  was  unquestionably  immense ;  and  this  influence 
would  communicate  to  his  school  a  distinctive  tendency,  but  not 
one  accordant  doctrine;  for  each  scholar  would  carry  out  that 
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tendency  in  the  direction  which  hest  suited  his  tastes  suid 
powers,* 

The  extreme  difficulty  of  ascertaining  accurately  what  Pythag- 
oras thought,  or  even  what  his  disciples  thought,  will  not  em- 
barrass us  if  we  can  but  ascertain  the  general  tendency  of  their 
speculations,  and,  above  all,  the  peculiarity  of  their  method. 
For  this  difficulty — which,  to  the  critical  historian  insuperable, 
only  affecfs  ns  indirectly — renders  indeed  our  endeavor  to  seize 
the  characteristic  method  and  tendency  more  haaardous  and 
more  liable  to  contradiction  ;  but  it  does  not  compel  us  to  inter- 
rupt our  march  for  the  sake  of  storming  every  individiiai  fortress 
of  opinion  we  may  encounter  on  ourway.  We  have  to  trace 
out  the,  map  of  the  philosophical  world ;  we  must  be  careful  to 
ascertain  the  great  outlines  of  each  conntry  :  this  we  may  be 
enabled  to  do  without  absolutely  being  acquainted  with  the  iw- 
iernal  varieties  of  that  country,  for  geograpliers  arc  not  bound 
to  he  also  geologists. 

What  were  the  method  and  tendency  of  the  Pythagorean 
school?  The  metJiod,  purely  deductive;  the  tendency,  wholly 
towards  the  consideration  of  abstractions  as  the  only  true  ma- 
terials of  science.  Hence  the  name  not  unfreqnently  given  to 
that  school,  of  "the  Mathematical,"  The  list  of  Pythagoreans 
embraces  the  greatest  names  in  mathematics  and  astronomy, — 
Archytas  and  Philolaus,  and  subsequently  Hipparchus  and 
Ptolemy  .f 

•  We  BBsume  thb  to  be  the  cnae  ;  but  wb  do  not  assume  it  groumilesslj. 
We  are  guided  by  the  atriking  analogy  afforded  by  the  ijelebnited  8wnt-Si- 
mon.  Like  Pytiiagoras,  the  Frenchman  published  no  complete  account  of 
his  ajBtem.  He  eomnjunioafed  it  to  his  diaoipl^ ;  and,  as  his  influence  over 
tb«t  nuntl*  was  almost  nnpuralleled,  the  ttndtncg  of  his  philosophy  took 
deep  root,  though  producing  very  different  fruits  in  different  minds.  Those 
modcTately  acquainted  with  French  writers  will  appreciate  this  when  wo 
simply  enumerate  MM.  AngHStin  Thierry,  Augaste  Comte,  Pierre  Leroax, 
Michel  Chevalier,  Le  PSre  EnfiinUn,  and  M.  Hazard,  all  disdples  of  Sunt- 
Simon. 

t  ^achyhis,  a  disciple  of  Pytliajoras,  makes  his  Titan  boast  of  having 
difioOYercd  for  men.  Number,  tho  higliost  of  the  sciences  ;  Kni  ^gr  ipiS/iif, 
littXi"  11101  Tfidruv,  r(tSp<if  (thnis.~Prom.,  459. 
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We  may  now  perhaps,  in  some  sort,  comprehend  what  Pythag- 
oras meant  when  he  taught  that  Numbers  were  the  principles 
of  Thinffs:  Tnig  dpiBjj.iiie  akloue  sTvai  t%  auSias,*  or,  to  translate 
more  literally,  "  Numbers  are  the  cause  of  the  material  existence 
of  Things;"  w<tla:  being  here  evidently  the  expression  of  concrete 
existence.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  wording  of  the  formula 
given  elsewhere  by  Aristotle,  tiat  Nature  is  realized  from  Num- 
bers; Tijv  cf'jan  sj  dpiflfiuv  ffuvro'T-oio'i.j-  Or  again:  Things  are 
but  the  copies  of  Numbers:  (ii(>.ijo'iv  ei'vai  to.  bvto.  tuu  S.fi&\i£n.\ 
What  Pythagoras  meant  was,  that  numbers  were  the  ultimate 
natuTt  of  things.  Anaximander  saw  that  things  in  themselves 
are  not  final ;  they  are  constantly  changing  both  position  and 
attributes;  they  are  variable,  and  the  principle  of  existence  must 
be  invariable  ;  he  called  that  invariable  existence  the  All. 

Pythagoras  saw  that  there  was  an  invariable  existence  lying 
beneath  these  varieties;  but  he  wanted  some  more  definite  ex- 
pression for  it,  and  he  called  it  Number.  Thus  caci  individual 
thing  may  change  its  position,  its  mode  of  existence ;  all  its  pe- 
culiar attributes  may  be  destroyed  except  one,  namely,  its  numer- 
ical attribute.  It  is  always  "  One"  thing;  nothing  can  destroy 
that  numerical  existence.  Combine  the  Thing  in  every  possible 
variety  ofways,  and  it  still  remains  "  One ;"  it  cannot  be  leas  than 
"one,"  it  cannot  be  made  more  than  "one."  Resolve  it  into  its 
minutost  particles,  and  each  particle  is  one.  Having  thus 
found  that  numerical  existence  was  the  only  invariable  exist- 
ence, he  was  easily  led  to  proclaim  all  Things  to  be  but  copies 
of  Numbers.  "All  phenomena  must  originate  in  the  simplest 
elements,"  says  Sextus  Empiricus,  "and  it  would  be  contrary  to 
reason  to  suppose  the  Principle  of  the  Universe  to  participate  in 
the  nature  of  sensible  phenomena.  The  Priridpia  are  conse- 
quently not  only  invisible  and  intangible,  but  also  incorporeal." 

Ab  numerical  existence  is  the  ultimate  state  at  which  analysis 
can  arrive  with  respect  to  finite  Things,  so  also  is  it  the  ultimate 

*  Aristot.  Metaiih.  i.  6.  t  De  Odo,  iii.  1.  %  MKlaph.  \.  6. 
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state  at  which  we  can  arr  ve  with  respect  to  the  Infiaite  cr  E\ 
iatence  in  ilself.  The  Infinite  therefore  must  he  One  One  is 
the  absolute  number ;  it  ex  &ts  in  an  1  hj  itself,  it  his  no  need 
of  any  relation  with  anj  thing  elat  not  even  witli  ini  othi-r 
number ;  Two  is  but  tlie  relation  ot  One  to  One  \11  modes  ot 
existence  are  but  finite  aspects  of  the  Infinite  so  all  numbers 
are  but  numerical  relations  of  the  One  In  the  origin  il  One 
all  numbers  are  contained,  and  consequently  the  elements  of  the 
whole  world. 

Observe,  moreover,  that  One  is  necessarily  the  o-fxii — the  be- 
ginning of  things  so  eagerly  sought  by  philosophers,  since,  where- 
ever  you  begin,  you  must  begin  with  One.  Suppose  the  num- 
ber be  three,  and  you  strike  off  the  initial  number  to  make  two, 
the  second  then  will  be  One.  In  a  word,  One  is  the  Beginning 
of  all  things. 

The  verbal  quibble  on  which  this,  as  indeed  the  whole  system 
reposes,  need  not  excite  any  suspicion  of  the  sincerity  of  Pythag- 
oras. The  Greets  were  unfortunately  acquainted  with  no  lan- 
guage but  their  own :  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  mistook 
distinctions  in  language  for  distinctions  in  things.  It  has  been 
well  said  by  Dr.  Whewell,  that  "all  the  first  attempts  to  com- 
prehend the  operations  of  Nature  led  to  the  introduction  of  ab- 
stract conceptions,  vague  indeed,  but  not  therefore  unmeaning. 
And  the  next  step  in  philosophizing  necessarily  was  to  make 
those  vague  abstractions 'more  clear  and  fixed,  so  that  the  lo^cal 
feculty  should  be  able  to  employ  them  securely  and  coherently. 
But  there  were  two  ways  of  mating  this  attempt;  the  one,  by 
examining  the  words  only,  and  the  thoughts  which  they  call  up ; 
the  other,  by  attending  to  the  facts  and  things  which  bring  these 
abstract  terms  into  use.  The  Greeks  followed  the  verbal  or  no- 
iwnal  course,  and  failed."* 

It  ia  only  lij  means  of  the  above  explanation  that  we  can  any 
way  credit  the  belief  in  distinctions  so  wire-drawn  as  those  of 

*  HitUify  of  m  Indaciica  Sdences,  i.  Si. 
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Pythagoras;  it  is  only  thas  that  we  can  understand  how  he 
could  have  held  that  Numbers  were  Beings.  Aristotle  attrib- 
utes this  philosophy  to  the  fondness  of  Pythagoras  for  mathe- 
matics, which  concerns  itself  with  the  abstrael,  not  with  the 
matfirial  existence  of  sensible  things;  but  surely  this  is  only  half 
the  explanation !  The  mathematicians  in  our  day  not  only  rea- 
son entirely  with  symbols,  which  stand  as  the  representatives  of 
things,  withont  having  the  least  affinity  or  resemblance  to  the 
things  (being  wholly  arbitrary  marks),  but  very  many  of  these 
men  never  trouble  themselves  at  all  with  inspecting  the  things 
about  which  they  reason  by  means  of  symbols.  Much  of  the 
science  of  Astronomy  is  carried  on  by  those  who  never  use  a 
telescope ;  it  is  carried  on  by  figures  upon  paper,  and  calcula- 
tions of  those  figures.  Because,  however,  astronomers  use  num- 
bers as  symbols,  they  do  not  suppose  that  numbers  arc  more 
than  symbols.  Pythagoras  was  not  able  to  mate  this  distinc- 
tion. He  believed  that  numbers  were  things  in  reality,  not 
merely  in  symbol.  When  therefore  Ritter  says  that  the  Pytha- 
gorean formula  "  can  only  be  taken  symbolically,"  be  appears 
to  us  to  commit  a  great  anachronism,  and  to  antedate  by  several 
centuries  a  mode  of  thought  at  variance  with  all  we  know  of 
Greet  Philosophy;  at  variance  also  with  the  express  testimony 
of  Aristotle,  who  says,  "The  Pythagoreans  did  not  separate 
Numbers  from  Things,  They  held  number  to  be  the  Principle 
and  Material  of  things,  no  less  than  their  essence  and  power."* 
The  notion  that  because  we,  in  the  present  state  of  philosophy, 
cannot  conceive  Numbers  otherwise  than  as  symbols, 
Pyth^oras  must  have  conceived  them  in  the  same  way,  i 


*  Metapi,  i.  5.  Perhaps  it  wonid  be  more  Hecnralc  to  Buy,  "  Numbera  lire 
the  begirtiting  of  tilings,  the  oune  of  thdr  material  fxiatence  (irAijv  roZf  t^ai  -, 
Aristotle  has  belbre  deflned  IXij  as  emtia  maUrUilis,  cop.  8)  aad  of  &eir  modi- 
^cationi  (4[  iriflij  re  tai  l(ut)." 

Tbe  whale  chapter  should  be  ooiieulled  by  those  who  believe  in  the  sym- 
bolical iiue  of  iinmbcrBi  a  belief  AtiBlotle  had  oertainly  no  aaapioion  of,  1 
have  tr.iuslated  all  the  pa3»agea  beurlu^  on  this  porno  at  the  close  of  this 
Section. 
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which  has  been  very  widely  spread,  but  which  we  hold  to  be  as 
groat  an  anachronism  as  Shakespeare's  nector  quoting  Aristotle, 
or  Racine  exhibiting  the  etiquette  of  Versailles  in  the  camp  of 
Aulie.  And  Ritter  himself^  after  having  stated  with  considerable 
detail  the  various  points  in  this  philosophy,  admits  tliat  the 
essential  doctrine  lest^  on  "the  derivation  of  all  in  the  world 
from  mathematical  relations,  and  on.  the  resolution  of  the  rela- 
tions of  space  and  time  into  those  of  units  or  numbei'S.  All  pro- 
ceeds from  the  original  one,  or  primary  number,  or  from  the 
plurality  of  units  or  numbers  into  which  the  one  in  its  life-devel- 
opment divides  itself."  Now,  to  suppose  that  this  doctrine  was 
simply  mathematical,  and  not  jnathematico-cosmological,  is  to 
violate  all  principles  of  historical  philosophy ;  for  it  is  to  throw 
the  opinions  of  onr  day  into  the  period  of  Pythagoras.  For  a 
final  proof,  consider  the  formula,  (lifnitfiv  si'vai  ra  Sv^a  tuv 
dpi6(ujv,  "Tilings  are  the  copies  of  Numbers."  This  formula, 
which  of  all  others  is  the  most  favorable  to  the  notion  we  are 
combating,  will  on  a  close  inspection  exhibit  the  real  meaning 
of  Pythagoras  to  be  directly  the  reverse  of  symbolical.  Symbols 
are  arbitrary  marts,  bearing  no  resemblance  to  the  things  they 
represent ;  a,  b,  c,  x  are  but  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  the  mathe- 
matician makes  them  tlie  symbols  of  quantities,  or  of  things; 
but  no  one  would  call  a  the  copy  of  an  unknown  quantity.  But 
what  is  the  meaning  of  Things  being  copies  of  Numbers,  if  they 
are  Numbers  in  essence  ?  The  meaning  we  must  seek  in  an- 
terior explanations.  We  shall  there  find  that  Things  are  the 
coaerele  existences  of  abstract  Emstence ;  and  that  when  numbers 
are  said  to  be  tlie  prineipia,  it  is  meant  that  the  forms  of  ma- 
terial things,  the  original  essences,  which  remain  invariable,  are 
Numbers.*  Thns  a  stone  is  One  stone ;  as  such  it  is  a  copy  of 
One ;  it  is  the  realization  of  the  abstract  One  into  a  concrete 

•  Henoa  we  must  oaulion  against  supposing  Pjthagorss  to  have  nntici- 
patad  the  theory  of  "  definite  proportions."  Numbers  are  not  t)ie  laws  of 
combination,  nor  the  expression  of  those  laws,  but  the  essences  which  re- 
iDiun  invsiiable  nnder  every  variety  of  cotnbioation. 
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stone.  Let  the  stone  be  ground  to  dust,  and  the  paiticle  of 
dust  is  still  a  copy,  another  copy  of  the  One. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  only  a  few  mystical 
expressions,  such  as,  "Number  is  the  principle  of  Things," 
handed  down  to  us  as  the  doctrines  of  a  Thinker  who  created  a 
considerable  school,  and  whosfl  influence  on  philosophy  was 
undeniably  immense.  We  have  to  interpret  these  expressions 
as  we  best  can.  Above  all,  we  have  to  give  them  some  appear- 
ance of  plausibility ;  and  this  not  so  much  an  appearance  of 
plausibility  to  modern  thinkers  as  what  would  have  been  plausi- 
ble to  the  ancienls.  Now,  as  far  as  we  have  familiarized  our- 
selves with  the  antique  modes  of  thought,  our  interpretation  of 
Pythagoras  is  one  which,  if  not  the  true,  is  at  any  rate  very 
analogous  to  it ;  by  such  a  logical  process  he  might  have  arrived 
at  his  conclusions,  and  for  our  purpose  this  is  almost  the  same  as 
if  he  had  arrived  at  tiem  by  it. 

This  history  has  but  to  settle  two  questions  respecting  Py- 
thagoras :  first,  did  he  regard  Numbers  as  symbols  merely,  or  as 
entities?  Second,  if  he  regarded  them  as  entities,  how  could  he 
have  arrived  at  such  an  opinion  ?  The  second  of  these  questions 
has  been  answered  ia  a  hypothetical  manner  in  the  remarks  jast 
made ;  but  of  course  the  explanation  is  worthless  if  the  first  ques- 
tion be  negatived,  and  to  that  question  therefore  we  now  tarn.  If 
we  are  to  accepttheauthority  of  Aristotle,  the  questioij  is  distinctly 
and  decisively  answered,  as  we  have  seen,  in  favor  of  the  reality 
of  Numbers.  It  is  tiue  that  doubts  are  thrown  on  the  authority 
of  Aristotle,  who  is  said  to  have  misunderstood  or  misrepresented 
the  Pythagorean  doctrine;  but  when  we  consider  the  compre- 
hensiveness and  exactness  of  Aristotle's  mighty  intellect;  when 
we  consider  further  that  he  had  paid  more  than  his  usual  atten- 
tion to  the  doctrines  of  the  Pythagoreans,  having  written  a 
special  treatise  thereon,  we  rfiall  be  slow  to  reject  any  statement 
he  may  make  unless  better  evidence  is  produced ;  and  where  can 
better  evidence  be  sought  J  Either  we  must  accept  Aristotle,  or 
be  silent  on  the  whole  matter;  unless,  indeed,  we  prefe — as 
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many  prefer — our  own  sagacity  to  his  authority.  It  may  be 
stated  as  a  final  consideration",  that  the  view  taken  by  the  St^i- 
rite  is  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  opinions  of  Anaximander; 
so  that  given,  the  philosophy  of  the  master,  we  might  a  priori 
deduce  the  opinions  of  the  pupil. 

The  nature  of  this  Work  forbids  any  detailed  account  of  the 
various  opinions  attributed  to  Pythagoras  on  subsidiary  points. 
But  we  may  instance  his  celebrated  theory  of  the  music  of  the 
spheres  as  a  good  specimen  of  the  deductive  method  employed 
by  him.  Assuming  that  every  thing  in  the  great  Arrangement 
(j(otf(XoE),  which,  he  called  the  world,  must  be  harmoniously 
arranged,  and,  assuming  that  the  planets  were  at  the  same  pro- 
portionate distances  from  one  another  as  the  divisions  of  the 
monochord,  he  concluded  that  in  passing  through  the  ether  they 
must  make  a  sound,  and  that  this  sound  would  vary  according  to 
the  diversity  of  their  magnitude,  velocity,  and  relative  distance. 
Saturn  gave  the  deepest  tone,  as  being  the  furthest  from  the 
earth ;  the  Moon  gave  the  shrillest,  as  being  nearest  to  the  earth. 

It  may  be  necessary  just  to  state  that  the  attempt  to  make 
Pythagoras  a  Monotheist  is  utterly  without  solid  basis,  and 
unworthy  of  detailed  refutation. 

His  doctrine  of  the  Trsyismigration  of  Souls  has  been  regarded 
as  symbolical ;  with  very  little  reason,  or  rather  with  no  reason 
at  all.  He  defined  the  sou!  to  be  a  Monad  (unit)  which  was 
self-moved.*  Of  course  the  soul,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  number, 
was  One,  t.  e.  perfect.  But  all  perfection,  in  as  far  as  it  is 
moved,  must  pass  into  imperfection,  whence  it  strives  to  regain 
its  state  of  perfection.  Imperfection  he  called  a. departure  from 
unity ;  two  therefore  was  accursed. 

The  soul  in  man  is  in  a  state  of  comparative  imperfection.f 
It  has  three  elements,  Reason  (voCs),  Intelligence  (ipp^v),  and 


t  Thus  Aristotle  expresses  himself  when  he  says  thnt  tho  Pythflgoreana 
nuuntainod  the  soiil  and  intelligence  to  be  a  certain  oombinntion  of  nnmbara, 
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Passion  (iujios) :  tLe  two  last  man  Las  in  common  with  brutes; 
the  first  is  his  distinguishing  characteristic.  It  has  hence  been 
concluded  that  Pythagoras  could  not  have  maintained  the  doc- 
trine of  transmigration,  his  distinguishing  man  from  brutes  being 
a  refutation  of  those  who  charge  him  with  the  doctrine*  The 
objection  is  plausible,  and  points  out  a  contradiction;  but  there 
is  abundant  evidence  for  the  belief  that  transmigration  was 
taught.f  The  soul,  being  a  self-moved  monad,  is  One,  whether 
it  connect  itself  with  two  or  with  three ;  in  other  words,  the 
essence  remains  the  same  whatever  its  mani/eslationi.  The  One 
soul  may  have  two  aspects,  Intelligence  and  Passion,  as  in 
brutes;  or  it  may  have  the  three  aspects,  as  in  laan.  Each  of 
these  aspects  may  predominate,  and  the  man  will  then  become 
eminently  rational,  or  able,  or  sensual.  lie  wiO  be  a  philosopher, 
a  man  of  the  world,  or  a  beast.  Hence  the  importance  of  the 
Pythagorean  initiation,  and  of  the  studies  of  Mathematics  and 
Music 

"This  soul,  which  can  look  before  and  after,  can  shrink  and 
shrivel  itself  into  an  incapacity  of  contemplating  aught  but  the 
present  moment,  of  what  depths  of  degeneracy  is  it  capable ! 
What  a  beast  it  may  become '.  And  if  something  lower  than 
itself,  why  not  something  higher!  And  if  something  higher 
and  lower,  may  there  not  be  a  law  accurately  determining  its 
elevation  and  descent!  Each  soul  has  its  peculiar  evii  tastes, 
bringing  it  to  the  likeness  of  different  creatures  beneath  itself; 
why  may  it  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  abiding  in  the  condi- 
tion of  that  thing  to  which  it  had  adapted  and  reduced  itself!"  J 

In  closing  this  account  of  a  very  imperfectly  known  doctrine, 
we  have  only  further  to  exhibit  its  relation  to  the  preceding 
philosopliy.     It  is  clearly  an  offshoot  of  Anaximander's  doctrine, 


•  Pierre  Leroui,  He  VHumanOi,  i.  S90-426. 

+  Plata  dlaticetl  J  mentions  the  transmlgmtion  In 

to  hctels.—Phadrvg,  p.  45. 

,  of  the  doctrine,  also  ei- 

preasly  includes  beasts.— mm-iu*,  p.  45. 
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which  it  develops  in  a  more  logical  manner.  In  Ananimander 
there  remained  a  trace  of  physical  inquiry;  in  Pythagoras 
science  is  frankly  matliematical.  Assuming  that  number  is  the 
real  inTariable  essence  of  the  world,  it  was  a  natural  deduction 
that  the  world  is  regulated  by  numerical  pioportions ;  and  from 
this  all  the  rest  of  his  system  followed  sa  a  consequenue  Ani\ 
imander's  system  is  hut  a  rude  and  daring  -liPtch  of  a  doctnne 
which  the  great  mathematical  genius  of  l^thagor^  developej 
The  Infinite  of  Anaximander  became  the  One  of  Pythagoras 
Observe  that  in  neither  of  these  systems  is  Mind  an  itlnbute  of 
the  Infinite.  It  has  been  frequently  maintained  that  Pythagoras 
taught  the  doctrine  of  "a  soul  of  the  world."  But  there  is  no 
solid  ground  for  the  opinion,  any  more  than  for  that  of  his 
Theism,  which  later  wiiters  anxiously  attributed  to  him.  The 
conception  of  an  Infinite  Mind  is  much  later  than  Pythagoras. 
He  only  regai'ded  Mind  as  a  phenomenon;  as  the  peculiar  man- 
ifestation of  an  essential  number ;  and  the  proof  of  this  assertion 
we  take  to  lie  in  his  very  doctrine  of  the  soul.  If  the  Monad, 
which  is  self-moved,  can  pass  into  the  state  of  a  brute  or  of 
a  plant,  in  which  state  it  successively  loses  its  Reason  (voCg)  and 
its  Intelligence  (ipp^v)  to  become  merely  sensual  and  concupisci- 
ble,  does  not  this  abdication  of  Reason  and  Intelligence  distinctly 
prove  them  to  be  only  variable  manifestations  (phenomena)  of 
the  invariable  Essence  f  Assuredly ;  and  those  who  argue  for 
the  Soul  of  the  World  as  an  Intelligence  in  the  Pythagorean 
doctrine,  must  renounce  both  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  and 
the  central  doctrine  of  the  system,  the  invariable  Number  as  the 
Essence  of  things. 

Pythi^oraa  represents  the  second  epoch  of  the  second  Branch 
of  Ionian  Philosophy ;  he  is  parallel  with  Anaximenes. 
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Tranalationa  from  Che  '•tk  Chapter  of  Book  I  of  Arhiotlp's 
Vt  jhy 

"Inth  Q.  ttlcs  phlwpl  rs  [th  El  t.  1  \t  L] 
and  eve     b  f       th         1    <^  th  se       U  \  Pjtha„  s,      ii 

at  first    ppl    i  th  m    1        b         th  m  t  h  j 

proved ;       dl        ijl        t         d       1         ly        tthyf        d 
that  the  j        p!        f       th       t  ca  ll      p        pi        f    11 

things. 

"  Since  numbe  s  e  by  at  e  j?  t  II  h  g  ,  N  mbe 
they  thought  they  perceived  greater  analogies  with  that  which 
exists  and  that  which  is  produced  (ofioiufAara  iraXKa  TnTg  nuSi 
xai  jiyvofiAoif),  than  in  Are,  earth,  or  water.  So  that  a  certain 
combination  of  Numbers  waa  justice;  and  a  certain  other  com- 
bination of  Numbers  was  Reason  and  Intelligence ;  and  a  certain 
other  combination  of  Numbers  waa  opportunity  (xaipis) ;  and  so 
of  the  rest. 

"Moreover,  they  saw  in  Numbers  tJie  combinations  of  har- 
mony. Since  therefore  all  things  seemed  formed  similarly  to 
Nnmbera,  and  Numbers  being  by  nature  anterior  to  things,  they 
concluded  that  the  elements  (tfrw^era)  of  Numbers  are  the  ele- 
ments of  things,  and  that  the  whole  heaven  is  a  harlnony  and 
a  Number.  Having  indicated  the  great  analogies  between  Num- 
bers and  the  phenomena  of  heaven,  and  its  parts,  and  with  the 
phenomena  of  the  whole  world  (i^v  SXiju  Siaxirf/ji.iitfiv),  they 
formed  a  system ;  and  if  any  gap  was  apparent  in  the  system, 
they  nsed  every  effort  to  restore  the  connection.  Thus,  since 
Ten  appeared  to  them  a  perfect  number,  potentially  containing 
all  ounibers,  they  declared  that  the  moving  celestial  bodies  (to 
fifilLcva.  HOTo,  roK  oJpavov)  were  ten  in  number;  but  because 
only  nine  are  visible  they  imagined  (vomfi)  a  tenth,  the  An- 
iielkone. 

"We  have  treated  of  all  these  things  more  in  detail  elsewhere. 
But  the  reason  why  we  recur  to  them  is  this — that  we  may 
learn  from  tkexe  philosophers  also  what  they  lay  down  as  their 
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first  principles,  and  by  what  prcicesa  tiey  hit  iipou  tbo  causes 
aforesaid. 

"They  maiutaioed  that  Number  was  the  Beginning  (Princi- 
ple, df/it)  of  things,  the  cause  of  their  material  existence,  and 
of  their  modifications  and  different  states.  The  elements  (itTiii-)(eia.') 
of  Number  are  Odd  and  Even.  The  Odd  is  finite,  the  Even 
infinite.  Unity,  the  One,  partakes  of  both  these,  and  is  both 
Odd  and  Even.  All  number  is  derived  from  the  One.  The 
heavens,  as  we  said  before,  are  composed  of  numbers.  Other 
Pythagoreans  say  there  are  ten  PrJncipia,  those  called  co-ordi- 
nates: 

The  finite  and  the  infinite. 

The  odd  and  the  even. 

The  one  and  the  many. 

The  right  and  the  left. 

The  male  and  the  female. 

The  quiescent  and  the  moving. 

The  right  line  and  the  curve. 

Light  and  darkness. 

Good  and  evil. 

The  square  and  the  oblong. 
"...  All  the  Pythf^reans  considered  the  elements  as  ma- 
terial; for  the  elements  are  in  all  things,  and  constitute  the 
world.  .  .  . 

"...  The  finite,  the  infinite,  and  the  One  they  maintained 
to  be  not  separate  esiatences,  such  as  are  fire,  water,  etc. ;  but 
the  abstract  Infinite  and  the  abstract  One  arc  respectively  the 
substance  of  the  things  of  which  they  arc  predicated,  and  hence, 
too,  Number  is  the  substance  of  all  things  (aiJTo  ro  oirapov, 
xco'  aura  rJ  ev,  ouo'ietv  s/vcti  rwTov).  They  began  by  attending 
only  to  the  Minn,  and  began  to  define  it;  but  on  this  subject 
they  were  very. imperfect.  They  define  superficially;  and  that 
which  suited  their  definilion  they  declared  to  be  the  essence 
(cdMSa  malerialis)  of  the  thing  defined;  as  if  one  should  main- 
tain that  the  double  and  the  number  two  are  the  same  thing. 
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because  the  double  is  first  found  in  the  two.  But  two  and  the 
double  are  not  equal  (in  essence),  or  if  so,  thca  the  one  would 
be  many;  a  consequence  which  follows  from  their  (the  Pytha- 
gorean) doctrine." 

(We  add  also  a  passage  from  the  1  Hi  Chapter  of  Ike  same  Book.) 
"The  Pythagoreans  employ  the  Principia  and  Elements  more 
strangely  than  even  the  Physiologists;  the  cause  of  which  is 
thit  tbey  do  not  tahe  them  from  sensible  things  (aurds  nix  i| 
aiffdiirwv)  However,  d!  their  researches  are  physical;  all  their 
s) stems  are  physical  They  exjlaiu  the  production  of  heaven, 
and  observe  that  uhich  takes  place  in  its  vaiious  parts,  and  its 
leiolufions,  and  thus  they  employ  their  Principles  and  Causes, 
as  if  they  agreed  with  the  Phjaiologists,  that  whatever  is  is 
material  (aiffAyirnii),  and  is  that  which  contains  what  we  call 
heaven, 

"But  their  Causes  and  Principles  we  should  pronounce  suffi- 
cient ilxavag)  to  raise  them  up  to  the  conception  of  Intelli^ble 
things, — of  thJDgs  above  sense  {l^ava^^ai  xai  Sm  ra  dvuripu 
•rSiv  on-ijv) ;  and  would  accord  with  such  a  conception  mnch 
better  than  with  that  of  physical  things," 

This  criticism  of  Aristotle's  is  a  perfect  refutation  of  those  who 
see  in  Pythagoras  the  traces  of  symbolical  doctrine.  Aristotle 
sees  how  much  more  rational  the  doctiine  would  have  been  had 
it  been  symbolical ;  but  this  very  remark  proves  that  it  was 
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THE    ELEATICS. 

§  I.  Xbnophanes, 

The  contradictory  stateinents  which  so  long  obscured  the  ques- 
tion ot  the  dat«  of  Xenoplianes'  birth,  may  now  be  said  to  be 
satiaiactonly  cleared  up.  M.  Victor  Cousin's  essay  on  the  sub- 
ject will  lea\e  few  readers  unconvinced.*  We  may  assert  there- 
fore with  some  probability,  that  Xenophanes  was  born  in  the 
40tli  Olympiad  (b.  c.  620-616),  and  that  he  lived  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years.  His  birthplace  was  Colophon,  an  Ionian  city  of 
Asia  Minor ;  a  city  long  famous  as  the  seat  of  ekgiaa  and  gnomic 
poetry,  and  ranking  the  poet  Mimncrmus  among  its  celebrated 
men,  Xenophanes  cultivated  this  species  of  poetry  from  youth 
upwards ;  it  was  the  joy  of  his  youth,  the  consolation  of  his  man- 
hood, and  support  of  his  old  age.  Banished  from  his  native  city, 
he  wandered  o^  er  Sicily  as  a  Ehapsodist  ;f  a  profession  he  exer- 
cised apparently  till  his  deatii,  though,  if  we  are  to  credit  Plu- 
tarcli,  with  \eiylittle  pecuniary  benefit.  He  lived  poor,  and  died 
poor  But  he  could  dispense  with  riches,  having  within  him  treas- 
ures inexhaustible  He  whose  whole  soul  was  enwrapt  in  the  con- 
templation of  grj,nd  ideas,  and  whose  vocation  was  the  poetical 
expression  ot  tho'«  ideas,  needed  but  little  worldly  grand* 
He  seems  to  have  leen  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  anti- 


*  Mufieaiix  Fragmfm  PhU'wpiiqiiit.—Th.e  critical  reader  will  observe 
gome  miBatalemenlB  in  this  essay,  but  an  the  vbole  it  is  well  worthy  of 
peruBaL    Katsten's  Xeru^Aaait  (krminiim  Religtiiaie  of  greut  value. 

t  The  Rhopaodists  were  the  MiQulrels  of  antiqiiity.  Tliey  learned  poems 
by  heart,  and  recited  them  to  asaembltd  crowdB  on  the  ocoHBions  of  feasts 
Homer  was  a  rbapEOdist,  and  ihapsodized  hia  own  veraes. 
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quity,  and  also  one  of  the  most  fonatical.  Ho  had  no  pity  for 
the  idle  and  luxurious  superstitions  of  his  time ;  he  had  no  toler- 
ance for  Uie  sunny  legends  of  Homer,  defaced  as  they  were  by 
the  errors  of  polytheism.  He,  a  poet,  was  fierce  in  the  combat 
he  perpetually  waged  with  the  first  of  poets :  not  from  petty 
enyy  ;  not  from  petty  ignorance;  but  from  the  deep  sincerity  of 
his  heart,  from  the  holy  enthusiasm  of  his  reverence.  He  who 
believed  in  one  God,  supreme  in  power,  goodness,  and  intelli- 
gence, could  not  witness  without  pain  the  degradation  of  the 
Divine  in  the  common  religion.  He  was  not  dead  to  the  poetic 
beauty  of  the  Homeric  fables,  but  keenly  alive  to  their  religions 
falsehood.  Plato,  whom  none  will  accuse  of  wanting  poetical 
taste,  made  the  same  objection.  The  latter  portion  of  the  second 
and  the  beginniag  of  the  third  books  of  Plato's  BepuhUc  are  but 
expansions  of  these  verses  of  Xenophanes : 

"Such  things  of  the  Goda  are  related  by  Homer  and  Hesiod 
As  would  be  shame  tind  abiding  disgraoe  to  any  of  munkiud ; 
Fromises  broken,  and  thefla,  and  the  one  deeelving  the  other." 

He  who  firmly  believed  in 


could  not  but  see,  "  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,"  the  gross  an- 
thropomorphism of  his  fellows : 

"But  men  foolishly  think  that  Goda  ore  born  lika  as  men  are, 
And  have  too  a  dress  like  their  own,  and  their  voice  and  their  figure : 
But  if  oxen  and  lions  had  hnnds  likeonr»,  and  fingers. 
Then  would  horses  like  unto  horses,  and  oxen  to  oxen, 
Paint  and  &shion  their  god-forms,  and  give  lo  thetn  bodies 
Of  like  shape  to  their  own,  bb  they  them  selves  too  are  fashioned."! 

*  This  is  Ut  important  a  position  to  admit  of  Our  passing  over  the  ori- 
ginal ; 

OEri  Sl^a;  evvTiTitTiv  biiaUm  oUrt  ySni'a.^F/-agm. !,,  ed.  Karaten. 
Wiggers,  in  his  Life  if  Soa-ates,  expresseB  his  surprise  tlmt  Xenophanes 
was  allowed  to  speak  so  freely  respeuting  the  State  Keligion  in  Magna 
Griecia,  wiien  philosophical  opinions  much  less  cannected  with  religion 
bad  proved  so  fatal  to  Anaxagoras  in  AtJiertB.  Bat  the  apparent  oontra- 
diction  is  perha)>s  recondled  when  we  remember  that  Xenophauea  was  a 
poet,  and  poets  have  in  all  ages  been  somewhat  privileged  parsons, 
t  Fragments  v.  and  vi.  are  bere  nnited,  as  in  Bitter ;  the  sense  seemst 
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In  confirmation  of  which  satire  lie  I'eferred  to  the  EthiopianB, 
who  represent  their  gods  with  flat  noses  and  hiack  complesion  ; 
while  the  Thraciana  give  them  blue  ejes  and  ruddy  complexions. 
Having  attained  a  clear  recognition  of  the  unity  and  perfec- 
tion of  the  Godhead,  it  hecame  the  object  of  his  life  to  spread 
that  conviction  abroad,  and  to  tear  down  the  thick  veil  of  super- 
slition  which  hid  the  august  countenance  of  truth,  Ho  looked 
around  him,  and  saw  mankind  divided  into  two  classes :  those 
who  speculated  on  the  nature  of  things,  endeavoring  to  raise 
themselves  up  to  a  recognition  of  the  Divine ;  and  those  who 
yielded  an  easy  unreflecting  assent  to  the  superstitions  which 
composed  religion.  The  first  class  speculated ;  but  they  kept 
their  speculations  to  themselves,  and  to  a  small  circle  of  disciples. 
If  they  sought  truth,  it  was  not  to  communicate  it  to  all  minds : 
ttoy  did  not  work  for  humanity,  but  for  the  few.  Even  Pythag- 
ono,  earnest  thinker  as  he  was,  could  not  be  made  to  believe  in 
the  fitness  of  the  multitude  for  truth.  He  had  two  sorts  of  doc- 
trine to  teach:  one  for  a  few  disciples,  whom  he  chose  with  ex- 
treme caution ;  the  other  for  those  who  pleased  to  listen.  The 
former  doctrine  was  what  he  believed  the  tnith  ;  the  latter  was 
what  he  thought  the  masses  were  fitted  to  receive.  Xenophanes 
recognized  no  snch  distinction.  Truth  was  for  all  men ;  to  all 
men  he  endeavored  to  present  it ;  and  for  three-quarters  of  a 
century  he,  the  great  Ehapsodlst  of  Truth,  emulated  his  country- 
man Homer,  the  great  Rhapsodist  of  Beauty,  and  wandered  into 
many  lands,  uttering  the  thought  which  was  working  in  him. 
What  a  contrast  is  presented  by  these  two  Ionian  singers!  con- 
trast in  purpose,  in  means,  and  in  tate.  The  rhapsodies  of  the 
philosopher,  once  so  eagerly  listened  to  and  afl'ectionately  pre- 
served in  traditionary  fragments,  are  now  only  extant  in  briefest 
extracts  contained  in  ancient  books,  so  ancient  and  so  uninterest- 
ing as  to  be  visited  only  by  some  rare  old  scholars  and  a  few 

to  demBad  tliis  ooniuHQtion.  But  Clemona  Alexondrinns  quotes  tho  soc- 
ond  Fragment  113  if  it  ooonrrad  in  another  pnrt  of  tho  poem ;  introduoing 
it  with  n!  rdXiv  fijin,  "and  again  he  says." — Xaralm,  p.  ii. 
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dilettanti  ^■piden;  while  the  rhapsodies  of  the  blind  singer  are 
living  in  the  brain  and  heart  of  thousands  and  thousands,  who 
go  back  to  them  as  the  fountain-source  of  poetry,  the  crystal 
mirror  of  an  antique  world. 

The  world  presented  itself  to  Homer  in  pictures,  to  Xenophancs 
in  problems.  The  one  saw  Nature,  enjoyed  it,  and  painted  it. 
The  other  also  saw  Nature,  but  questioned  it,  and  wrestled  with 
it.  Every  trait  in  Homer  is  sunny  clear ;  in  Xenophancs  there 
is  indecision,  confusion.  In  Homer  there  is  a  resonance  of  glad- 
ness, a  sense  of  manifold  life,  activity,  and  enjoyment.  In  Xeno- 
phanes  thei'e  ia  bitterness,  activity  of  a  spasmodic  sort,  infinit* 
doubt,  and  iufinite  sadness.  The  one  was  a  poet  singing  as  the 
bird  sings,  carolling  for  veiy  exuberance  of  life;  the  other  was  a 
Thinker,  and  a  fanatic.     He  did  not  sing,  he  recited : 


That  the  earnest  philosopher  should  have  opposed  the  sunny 
poet,  opposed  him  even  with  bitterness,  on  account  of  the  de- 
graded actions  and  motives  which  he  attributed  to  the  Gx)ds,  is 
natural ;  but  we  must  distinguish  between  this  opposition  and 
satire.  Xenophanes  was  bitter,  not  satirical.  The  statement  de- 
rived fix)m  Diogenes,  that  he  wrote  satires  against  Homer  and  He- 
siod,  is  erroneous.*  Those  who  think  otherwise  are  referred  to 
the  excellent  essay  of  Victor  Cousin,  before  mentioned,  or  to 
Kitter. 

Rhapsodizing  philosophy,  and  availing  himself,  for  that  pur- 
pose, of  all  that  philosophers  had  discovered,  he  wandered  from 
place  to  place,  and  at  last  came  to  Klea,  where  he  settled.  Hege! 
questions  this :  he  says  he  finds  no  distinct  mention  of  such  a 
fact  in  any  of  the  ancient  writers ;  on  the  contrary,  Strabo,  in  his 

Here,  says  M.  Cousin,  ths  word  idji^oo;  is  either  an  interpolation  of  a  copy- 
ist, as  Feurlin  and  Eosei  conjecture,  or  clsa  it  ia  a  misstatement  by  Diogenes. 
Ihere  ia  not  a  eingle  iambic  verse  of  his  remaining.  But  in  Ills  hexameters 
he  oppoaea  Homer  and  Hesiod,  an  we  liavo  aoen. 
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sixth  book,  when  describing  Elea,  speaks  of  Parmenides  and 
Zono  as  having  lived  there,  but  is  silent  respecting  Xenophanes, 
which  Hegel  holds  to  he  suspicious.  Indeed  the  words  of  Dio- 
genes Laertius  are  vague.  He  says,  "Xenophanes  wrote  two 
thousand  verses  oa  the  foundation  of  Colophon,  and  on  a  colony 
Bent  to  Elea."  This  by  no  means  implies  that  he  lived  there. 
Nevertheless  we  concur  with  the  modern  wnters  who,  from  the 
various  connections  with  the  Eleatics  observable  in  his  fragments, 
maintain  that  he  must  actually  have  resided  there.  The  reader 
is  again  referred  to  M.  Cousin  on  this  point.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Xenophanes  terminated  a  long  and  active  life  without  having 
solved  the  great  problem.  The  indecision  of  his  acute  mind 
sowed  the  seeds  of  that  skepticism  which  was  hereafter  to  play  so 
large  a  part  in  philosophy.  All  hia  knowledge  enabled  him  only 
to  know  how  little  he  knew.  His  state  of  mind  is  finely  described 
by  Timon  the  sillograph,  who  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Xenophanes 
these  words : 

"Oh  that  mine  were  the  deep  mitid,  prudent  and  looking  to  both  sides! 
Long,  aiasl  Jjave  1  strayed  on  the  road  of  error,  beguiled. 
And  flm,  now,  hoarj-  of  years,  yet  exposed  to  doubt  and  distracljon 
Manifoid,  all-perplexing,  for  wliithersoevet  I  turn  me 
I  am  lost  ia  the  One  and  AIL"— {as  fv  rairJ  ri  nSv  irtXtira.)* 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  state  some  of  the  conclusions  at  which 
this  great  man  arrived.  They  will  not,  perhaps,  answer  to  the 
reader's  expectation ;  as  with  Pythagoras,  the  reputation  for  ex- 
tjaordicary  wisdom  seems  ill  justified  by  the  fragments  of  that 
wisdom  which  have  descended  to  ui  But  although  to  modern 
philosophy  the  conclusions  of  these  early  thinkers  may  appear 
trivial,  let  us  never  forget  that  it  is  to  these  early  thinkers  that 
we  owe  our  modern  philosophy     Had  there  not  been  many  a 

"  Cray  spint  jearning  in  desire 
To  follow  knowledge, 


A  bound  of  humi 


"  Preserved  by  Se^ctus  ; 
also  by  Ritttr,  i.  443.   . 
t  Tennyson. 
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we  should  not  Jiave  been  able  to  tiavel  on  the  seciu'e  terrestrial 
path  of  alow  inductive  science.  Tiie  impossible  has  to  be  proved 
impossible,  before  men  will  consent  to  limit  their  endeavoi's  to 
the  compassing  of  the  possible.  And  it  was  the  cry  of  despair 
which  escaped  from  Xenophanes,  the  cry  that  nothing  can  be 
certainly  known,  which  first  called  men's  attention  to  the  nothing- 
ness of  knowledge,  as  knowledge  was  then  conceived.  Xenophanes 
opens  a  series  of  thinkers,  which  attained  its  climax  in  Pyrrho. 
That  he  should  thus  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  monotheists, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  skeptics,  is  sufficient  to  entitle  his  specu- 
lations to  an  extended  consideration  here. 

g  II.  The  PfliLoaoPHy  op  Xenophanes. 
The  great  problem  of  existence  had  early  presented  itself  to  his 
mind ;  and  the  resolution  of  that  problem  by  Thaies  and  Pythag- 
oras had  left  him  unsatisfied.  Neither  the  physical  nor  the 
mathematical  explanation  could  still  the  doubts  which  rose  within 
him.  On  all  sides  he  was  oppressed  with  mysteries,  which  these 
doctrines  could  not  penetrate.  The  stat«  of  his  mind  is  graphic- 
ally pamted  m  thit  one  phrase  of  Aristotle's :  "  Casting  his  eyes 
upwards  at  the  inimcns  ty  of  1  eiien  he  declared  that  The  One 
is  God.  Oierirchmg  him  was  the  deep  blue,  infinite  vault, 
immovable,  unchangtaWe  embracing  him  and  all  things ;  that 
he  proclaimed  to  be  God  Aa  Thaies  had  gazed  abroad  upon  the 
sea,  and  felt  that  he  was  restinjf  on  its  infinite  bosom,  so  Xeno- 
phanes gazed  at  D*e  him  it  the  sky  and  felt  that  he  was  encom- 
passed by  it  Moreover  it  was  a  greit  m\stery,  inviting  yet  de- 
fying scrutiny.  The  sun  and  moon  whirled  to  and  fro  through 
it ;  the  stats  weie 

"  Pinnacled  dim  in  its  intense  inane." 

The  earth  was  constantly  aspiring  to  it  in  the  shape  of  vapor,  the 
souls  of  men  were  perpetually  aspiring  to  it  with  vague  yearn- 
ings. It  was  the  centre  of  all  existence ;  it  was  Existeaco  itself. 
It  was  The  One, — the  Immovable,  on  whose  bosom  tiie  Many 
were  moved. 
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la  not  this  the  explanation  of  that  opinion  universally  attrib- 
uted to  bim,  but  always  vaiiously  interpreted,  "God  is  a  sphere?" 
The  Heaven  encompassing  him  and  all  things,  waa  it  not  The 
One  Sphere  which  he  proclaimed  to  be  God } 

It  is  very  true  that  this  explanation  does  not  exactly  accord 
with  his  physics,  especially  with  tliat  part  which  relates  to  the 
earth  being  a  flat  surface,  whose  inferior  regions  are  infinite,  by 
which  he  expltdned  the  fixity  of  the  earth.  M,  Coaain,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  discrepancy,  would  interpret  the  phrase  as  meta- 
phorical. "The  epithet  spherkal  is  simply  a  Greek  locution,  to 
indicate  the  perfect  equality  and  absolute  unity  of  God,  and  of 
which  a  sphere  may  be  an  image.  The  B'9«tpi)ios  of  the  Greeks 
is  the  Tolundus  of  the  Latins.  It  is  a  metaphorical  expression, 
such  as  that  of  square,  meaning  perfect ;  an  expression  which, 
though  now  become  trivial,  had  at  the  birth  of  mafhematica! 
science  something  noble  and  elevated  in  it,  and  is  found  in  most 
elevated  compositions  of  poetry,  Simonides  speaks  of  a  'man 
square  as  to  his  feet,  his  hands,  and  his  mind,'  meaning  an  ac- 
complished  man ;  and  the  metaphor  is  also  used  by  Aristotle, 
It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  Xenophanes,  a  poet  as  well  as 
a  philosopher,  writing  in  vei'sc,  and  incapable  of  finding  the  meta- 
physical expression  which  answered  to  his  ideas,  should  have 
borrowed  from  the  hinguage  of  im^ination  the  expression  which 
would  best  render  his  idea." 

We  should  be  tempted  to  adopt  this  explanation,  could  we  be 
satisfied  that  the  Physics  of  Xenophanes  were  precisely  what  it 
is  said  they  were,  or  that  they  were  such  at  the  epoch  in  which 
he  maintained  the  sphericity  of  God     This  latter  difEculiy  is  in- 

p     bl    b  t  has  b  bs  n  d  by    11      t  cs     A  h 

1  h     dred  }      s,      tessa  iy    h    ges  h       p  h 
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equally  authentic;  showing  him  to  have  been  decidedly  Physical 
(Ionian)  in  one  department,  and  aa  decidedly  Mathematical  (Pyth- 
agorean) in  another. 

As  to  the  case  in  point,  Aristotle's  express  statement  of  Xe- 
nophanes  having  "  looked  up  at  heaven,  and  pronounced  The  One 
to  be  God,"  ia  manifestly  at  vaiiance  with  any  belief  in  the  in- 
finity of  the  lower  regions  of  the  earth.  The  One  must  be  the 
Infinite. 

To  return,  however,  to  his  Monollieism,  or  more  properly 
Pantheism,  which  is  the  greatest  peculiarity  of  his  doctrine :  he 
not  only  desti'oyed  the  notion  of  a  multiplicity  of  Gods,  hut  be 
proclaimed  the  Self-enisfence  and  Intelligence  of  The  One. 

God  must  be  Self-existent;  for  to  conceive  Being  as  incipient  is 
impossible.  Nothing  can  be  produced  from  Nothing.  Whence, 
therefore,  was  Being  produced?  From  itselff  No;  for  Uien  it 
must  have  been  already  in  existence  to  produce  itself,  otherwise 
it  would  have  been  prodaced  from  nothing.  Hence  the  primary 
law :  Being  is  self-existent.    If  self-existent,  consequently  eternal. 

As  in  this  it  is  implied  that  God  ia  all-powei-ful  and  all-wise 
and  all-existent,  a  multiplicity  of  Gods  is  inconceivable. 

It  also  follows  that  God  is  immovable,  when  considered  as 
The  All : 

"WlioUy  unmoved  and  nnmoving  it  ever  remiuns  in  the  same  place, 
Witliout  oliunge  in  its  place  when  at  timBB  it  changes  appearunee." 

The  All  must  be  unmoved ;  there  is  nothing  to  move  it.  It 
cannot  move  itself;  for  to  do  so  it  must  be  externa!  to  itself. 

Wo  must  not  suppose  that  he  denied  motion  to  finite  things 
because  he  denied  it  to  the  Infinite.  He  only  maintained  that 
The  All  was  unmoved.  Finite  things  were  moved  by  God: 
"  without  labor,  he  ruleth  all  things  by  reason  and  insight."  His 
monotheism  was  carefully  distinguished  from  anthropomorphism, 
as  the  verses  previously  quoted  have  already  exemplified.  Let 
us  only  further  remark  on  the  passage  in  Diogenes  Laertius, 
wherein  he  is  said  to  have  maintained  that  "God  did  not  re- 
semble man,  for  he  heard  and  saw  ali  things  without  respira- 
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tioii."  This  IS  minifestlj  tn  allusion  to  the  doctrine  o1  Vn^x 
imenea  that  the  soul  wan  atr  The  lotelhgenct  of  Gml,  being 
utterly  unlike  that  of  man,  la  aaid  to  he  independent  of  lespi 
ration.* 

It  is  necessary  to  caution  the  leader  agiinst  the  supposition 
that  by  the  One  God  Xenophanes  meant  a  Personal  God,  dis 
tinct  from  tlie  uunerse  Ho  was  a  monotheist  in  contradistiac 
tion  to  hia  polytheiatical  contemporaries,  hut  his  monotheism 
was  pantheism  Indeed  thw  point  would  ne\er  have  been 
doubted,  notw  ithstanding  the  ambiguity  of  language,  if  modems 
had  steadily  kept  before  their  minds  the  conceptions  held  by  the 
Greeks  of  their  Gods  as  personifications  of  the  Powers  of  Nature. 
When  Xenophanes  argued  against  the  polytheism  of  his  con- 
t  mp  n  he  argued  against  tli^n  personifying  as  distinct  dei- 
t       th  ous  aspects  of  The  One ;  he  waa  wroth  with  their 

d  grad  t  of  the  divine  nature  by  assimilating  it  to  human 
at  e,  by  making  these  powers  persons,  and  independent  exist- 
—  D  eptions  irreconcilable  with  that  of  tho  unity  of  God. 
He  was  a  monotheist  therefore,  but  his  monotheism  was  panthe 
ism ;  he  conld  not  separate  God  from  tlie  world,  which  was 
merely  the  manifestation  of  God ;  he  could  not  conceive  God 
as  the  One  Existent,  and  admit  the  existence  of  a  world  not  God. 
There  could  be  but  One  Existence  with  many  modes ;  that  one 
was  God. 

There  is  another  tenet  of  almost  equal  importance  in  his  sys- 
tem, and  one  which  marks  tlie  origin  of  that  skeptical  philoso- 
phy which  we  shall  see  henceforward  running  through  all  the 
evolutions  of  this  history,  always  determining  a  crisis  in  specula- 
tion. Up  to  the  time  of  Xenophanes  philosophy  was  unsus- 
pectingly dogmatical :  it  never  afterwards  recovered  that  simple 
position.     He  it  was  who  began  to  doubt,  and  to  confess  the  in- 


iu  v^D  that  wo  puzzle  ourselves  with 
:  of  these  astigae  tVa^ments  of  Ibought 
le  opinionB  of  their  cpouh. 
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competence  of  Reason  to  solve  doubts  and  compass  the  exalted 
aims  of  pbilosopliy.  Yet  the  doubt  was  moral  rather  than  psy- 
chological. It  was  no  systematic  skepticism :  an  earnest  spirit 
struggling  after  Truth,  whenever  he  obtained,  or  thought  he  ob- 
tained, a  glimpse  of  her  celestial  countenan  he  p  1  m  d  his 
discovery,  however  it  might  contradict  what  1  h  1 1  f  an- 
nounced. Long  travel,  various  experience,  e  am  nat  n  f  1  ffer- 
ent  systems,  new  and  contradictory  glimpse  ot  th  p  b!  m  he 
was  desirous  of  solving,— these  working  tog  th  [.  d  1  in 
his  mind  a  skepticism  of  a  noble,  somewhat  touching  sort,  wholly 
unlike  that  of  his  successors.  It  was  the  combat  of  contradictory 
opinions  in  his  mind,  rather  than  disdain  of  knowledge.  His 
faith  was  steady,  his  opinions  vacillating.  Ho  had  a  pi'ofound 
conviction  of  the  existence  of  an  eternal,  all-wise,  infinite  Being; 
but  this  belief  he  was  unable  to  reduce  to  a  consistent  formula. 
There  is  deep  sadness  in  these  verses : 

"  Surely  never  linth  been,  not  ever  shall  be  a  mortal 
Knowing  both  well  the  Gods  and  the  All,  whoae  nature  ivc  treat  of; 
For  when  by  chance  he  at  times  may  utter  the  true  ami  tlis  perfect. 
He  wiats  not  uaoonacious ;  for  sri-or  u  eptmd  oter  oB  l&inffs." 

In  vain  M.  Cousin  attempts  to  prove  that  these  verses  are  not 
skeptical ;  many  of  the  recorded  opinions  of  Xcnophanes  are  of 
the  same  tendency.  The  man  who  had  lived  to  find  his  most 
cherished  convictions  turn  out  errors,  might  well  be  skeptical  of 
the  tnith  of  any  of  his  opinions.  But  this  skepticism  was  v^;ue ; 
it  did  not  prevent  his  proclaiming  what  he  held  to  be  the  truth ; 
it  did  not  prevent  his  search  after  truth. 

For  although  Truth  could  never  be  compassed  in  its  totality 
by  man,  glimpses  coidd  be  caught.  'AX?ui  ;(pov&j  ^itnvvrie 
iqiivflgxoviiiv  ajj-sivou :  we  cannot  indeed  be  certain  that  our  knowl- 
edge is  absolute ;  we  can  only  strive  our  utmost,  and  believe  our 
opinions  to  be  probable.  This  is  not  scientific  skepticism;  it 
does  not  ground  itself  on  an  investigation  of  the  nature  of  Intel- 
ligence and  the  sources  of  our  knowledge:  it  grounds  itself 
solely  on  the  perplexities  into  which  philosophy  is  thrown.    Thus 
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reason  (i.  e.  the  logic  of  his  day)  taught  him  that  God  the  Infi- 
nite could  not  be  infinite,  neither  could  he  be  finite.  Not  in- 
finite, because  non-being  alone,  as  having  neither  beginning, 
middle,  nor  end,  is  unlimited  (infinit*).  Not  finite,  because  one 
thing  can  only  be  limited  by  another,  and  God  is  one,  not  many. 

In  like  manner  did  logic  teach  him  that  God  was  neither 
moved  nor  unmoved.  Not  moved,  because  one  thing  can  only 
be  moved  hy  another,  and  God  is  one,  not  many;  not  unmoved, 
because  non-being  alone  is  unmoved,  inasmuch  as  it  neither  goes 
to  another,  nor  does  another  come  to  it. 

With  such  verbal  quibbles  as  these  did  this  great  thinker 
darken  his  conception  of  the  Deity.  They  were  not  quibbles  to 
him;  they  were  the  real  conclusions  involved  in  the  premises 
from  which  he  reasoned.  To  have  doubted  their  validity  would 
have  been  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  philosophy.  He  was  not  quite 
prepared  for  that ;  and  Aristotle  in  consequence  calls  him  "  some- 
what clownish,"  o/y^mxaTSfOf  (Met.  i.  5) ;  meaning  that  his  con- 
ceptions were  rude  and  undigested,  instead  of  being  systematized. 

Although  in  the  indecision  of  Xenophanes  we  see  the  germs 
of  later  skepticism,  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  IL  Cousin  in 
discrediting  his  absolute  skepticism — resting  on  the  incompre- 
hensibility of  all  things — dxariikfyi^ia.  itMiruv.  Nevertheless  some 
of  M.  Cousin's  grounds  appear  to  us  questionable.* 

The  reader  will,  perhaps,  have  gatlicred  from  the  foregoing, 
that  Xenophanes  was  too  much  in  earnest  to  believe  in  the  in- 
comprehensibility of  al!  things,  however  the  contradictions  of  his 
logic  might  cause  him  to  suspect  his  and  other  people's  conclu- 
sions. Of  course,  if  carried  out  to  their  legitimate  consequences, 
his  principles  lead  to  absolute  skepticism;  but  he  did  not  so 

*  E.  g.  He  Baj-s  ;  "  It  appenrs  that  Sotion,  according  to  Diogenes,  atlrib- 
\\\e&  to  Xenopliance  the  opmion,  all  thiogs  are  inoomprehenfiblo ;  bnt  Dio- 
genes adds  that  Sotion  was  wrong  on  that  point"  (Fra^heiu,  p.  89.)  Now 
this  is  ottagether  a  nilEstaUment,  Diogenes  says :  "Sotion  proCendB  that 
no  one  lefore  Xeni^ianes  maintained  the  incomprohensibility  of  all  thingn ; 
but  he  is  wrong."  Diogenes  here  does  not  deny  thiit  Xenophanes  held  the 
opinion,  but  tliat  any  una  held  it  before  him. 
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carry  them  out,  and  we  have  no  right  to  charge  him  with  con- 
sequences which  he  liiinKelf  did  not  draw.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of 
the  greatest  and  commonest  of  critical  errors,  to  charge  the  ori- 
ginator or  supporter  of  a  doctrine  with  consec|uences  which  lie 
did  not  see,  or  would  not  have  accepted  had  he  seen  them. 
Because  they  may  be  contained  in  his  principles,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  he  saw  them.  A  man  would  be  ridiculed  if  lie 
attributed  to  the  discoverer  of  any  law  of  nature  the  various  dis- 
coveries which  the  application  of  that  law  might  have  produced ; 
nevertheless  these  applications  were  all  potentially  existing  in 
the  law  ;  but  as  the  discoverer  of  the  law  was  not  aware  of  them, 
he  does  not  get  the  credit.  Why,  then,  should  a  man  have  the 
dis-credit  of  conseqences  contained,  indeed,  in  his  principles,  but 
which  he  himself  could  not  seel  On  the  whole,  although 
Xenophanes  was  not  a  clear  and  systematic  thinker,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  he  exercised  a  very  remarkable 
progress  of  speculation ;  as  we  shall  si 

§  IH.  Farm  EN  IDES. 

The  readers  of  Plato  ml!  not  forget  ihe  remark  ible  dialogue 
in  which  he  pays  a  tnlute  to  the  dialectical  subtlety  of  Par- 
menides ;  but  we  muat  at  the  outset  caution  them  against  any 
belief  in  the  genuinene'ss  of  the  opmions  attributed  to  him  by 
Plato.  If  Plato  could  reconcile  to  himself  the  prof  riety  of  alter- 
ing the  sentiments  of  his  beloved  master,  Socrates,  and  of 
attributing  to  him  such  as  ho  had  never  entertained ;  with  far 
greater  reason  could  he  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  long  dead, 
sentiments  which  wci'a  the  invention  of  his  own  dramatic  genius. 
Let  us  read  the  Parmenides,  therefore,  with  extreme  caution; 
let  ns  prefer  the  authority  of  Aristotle  and  the  verses  of  Parmen- 
ides  which  have  been  preserved. 

Parmenides  was  born  at  Elea,  somewhere  about  the  61st 
Olympiad  (b.  c.  536).  This  date  does  not  contradict  the  rumor 
which,  according  to  Aristotle,  asserted  him  to  have  been  a  disci- 
ple of  Xenophanes,  whom  he  might  have  listened  to  when  that 
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great  rhapsodist  was  far  advanced  in  years.  The  most  positive 
statement,however,  is  thatbySotioii,  of  his  having  been  tanglit  by 
Ameiniaa  and  Diochtetes  the  Pythagorean.  But  both  may  be  true. 
Born  to  wealth  and  splendor,  enjoying  the  esteem  and  envy 
which  always  follow  splendor  and  talents,  it  is  conjectured  that 
his  early  career  was  that  of  a  dissipated  voluptuary;  but  Dio- 
cheetes  taught  him  the  nothingness  of  wealth  {at  times,  perhaps, 
when  satiety  had  taught  him  the  nothinguess  of  enjoyment),  and 
led  him  from  the  dull  monotony  of  noisy  revelry  to  the  endless 
variety  and  excitement  of  philosophic  thought.  He  forsook  the 
feverish  pursuit  of  enjoyment,  to  contemplate  "the  bright  coun- 
tenance of  Truth,  in  tlie  quiet  and  still  air  of  delightful  studies."  * 
But  this  devotion  to  study  was  no  egoistical  seclusion.  It  did 
not  prevent  his  taiing  an  active  shire  in  the  political  affairs  of 
his  native  city.  On  the  contrary  the  timts  of  his  study  were 
sho\¥n  in  a  code  of  laws  which  he  diew  up  ^nd  which  were 
deemed  so  wise  and  salutary,  thiit  the  l  tizens  at  first  yearly 
renewed  their  oath  to  abide  by  the  laws  ot  Parmenides. 


The  first  characteristic  of  his  philosophy,  is  the  decided  dis- 
tinction between  Trath  and  Opinion :  in  other  words,  between 
the  ideas  obtained  through  the  Eeason  and  those  obtained 
through  Sense.  In  Xenbphanes  we  noticed  a  vague  glimmering 
of  this  notion ;  in  Parmenides  it  attained  to  something  like 
clearness.  In  Xenophanes  it  contrived  to  throw  an  uncertainty 
over  all  things ;  which,  in  a  logical  thinker,  would  become 
absolute  skepticism.  But  he  was  saved  from  skepticism  by  his 
faith.  Parmenides  was  saved  from  it  by  his  philosophy.  He 
was  perfectly  aware  of  the  deceitful  nature  of  opinion ;  but  he  was 
also  aware  that  within  him  there  was  certain  ineradicable  convic- 
tions, in  which,  like  Xenophanes,  he  had  perfect  faith,  but  which 
he  wished  to  explain  by  reason.    I'hus  was  he  led  in  some  sort  to 
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anticipate  the  celebrated  doctrine  of  innate  ideas.  These  ideas 
were  concerning  necessary  tiiithi,  they  were  true  knowledge: 
all  other  ideas  were  uncertain 

The  Eleatlcs,  as  Ritter  lemarks, believed  that  they  recognized 
and  could  demonstrate  that  the  truth  of  all  things  is  one  and 
unchangeable;  perceiving,  howeier,  that  the  hnman  faculty  of 
thought  is  constrained  to  follow  the  appearance  of  things,  and 
to  apprehend  the  changeable  and  the  many,  they  were  forced  to 
eonfess  that  we  are  unable  fully  to  comprehend  the  divine  truth 
in  its  reality,  although  we  may  rightly  apprehend  a  few  general 
piinciples.  Nevertheless,  to  suppose,  in  conformity  with,  human 
thought,  that  there  is  actually  both  a  plurality  and  a  change,  would 
be  but  a  delusion  of  the  senses.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
must  acknowledge,  that  in  all  that  appears  to  us  as  manifold  and 
changeable,  including  all  particular  thought  as  evolved  in  the 
mind,  the  Godlike  is  present,  unperceived  indeed  by  human 
blindness,  and  become,  as  it  were  beneath  a  veil,  indistinguishable. 

We  may  make  this  conception  more  intelligible  if  we  recall 
the  mathcniaticai  tendency  of  the  whole  of  this  school.  Their 
knowledge  of  Physics  was  regarded  as  contingent — delusive. 
Their  knowledge  of  Mathematics  eternal — self-evident.  Par- 
raenides  was  thus  led  by  Xenophanes  on  the  one  hand,  and  Dio- 
choetes  on  the  other,  to  the  conviction  of  the  duality  of  human 
thought.  His  Reason,  i.  e.  the  Pythagorean  logic,  taught  him 
that  there  is  naught  existing  but  The  One  (which  he  did  not, 
with  Xenophanes,  call  God ;  he  called  it  Being).  His  Sense,  on 
the  other  hand,  taught  him  that  there  were  Many  Things,  be- 
canse  of  his  manifold  sensuous  impressions.  Hence  he  main- 
tained two  Causes  and  two  Principles :  the  one  lo  satisfy  the 
Eeason ;  the  other  to  accord  with  the  explanations  of  Sense. 
His  work  on  "  Nature"  was  therefore  divided  into  two  parts :  in 
the  first  is  expounded  the  absolute  Truth,  as  Reason  proclaims 
it;  in  the  second,  human  Opinion,  accustomed  to 

"  Follow  the  rash  eye,  and  ears  with  einglng  Bounds  oonfaaed,  and  toDgue," 

which  is  but  a  mere  seeming  (^o£a,  appearance) ;  nevertheless 
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tlierc  IB  a  cause  of  tbis  seemiDg ;  there  is  also  a  principle,  conse- 
quently there  is  a  doctrine  appropriate  to  it. 

It  must  not  be  imagined,  that  Pannenides  had  a  mere  vague 
and  general  notion  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  knowledge.  He 
maintained  that  thought  was  delusive  because  dependent  upon 
organization,  lie  had  as  distinct  a  conception  of  this  celebrated 
theory  as  any  of  his  successors,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  passage 
preserved  by  Aristotle  in  the  5th  chapter  of  the  4th  book  of  his 
Metaphysics,  where,  speaking  of  the  materialism  of  Democritus, 
in  whose  system  sensation  was  thought,  he  adds,  that  others  have 
shared  this  opinion,  and  proceeds  thus:  "Empedocles  afSrms, 
that  a  change  in.  our  condition  {ri\v  e|iu)  causes  a  change  in 
our  thought : 

"  'Thought  grows  in  menflooording  to  the  impresBion  of  the  moment;'* 

and,  in  another  p 


Parmenides  expresses  himself  in  the  same  style: 

"Suoh  BBtoGBch  mnn  is  the  nature  of  his  many-jointed  limbs. 
Such  also  is  the  inloniganea  of  eaoh  man  ;  for  it  is 
Tlio  nature  of  limbs  (organization)  which  thinlietb  in  men, 
Both  in  one  and  in  all;  for  the  highest  degree  of  organization 
gives  the  highest  degree  of  lhought."+ 
Now,  as  thought  was  dependent  on  organization,  and  as  each 

*  npJt  irajjiJii  yip  pn"!  ilitrat  iuBfinem. 

I  Tlie  last  sentonco,  "  for  the  highest  degree  of  organization  gives  the 
highest  degree  of  tiiouglit,"  is  a  translation  which,  differing  from  that  of 
every  other  we  liave  seen,  and  being,  as  we  believe,  of  some  importance  in 
the  interpretation  of  Parmenides'  eystem,  it  is  neooasary  to  state  at  full  OM 
reasons.    Here  is  the  original  of  the  verses  in  the  tcit': 

'11 5  yip  Itatrrti  l^"  'fSaii  iiMi.iv  TioXviidpjrTnv, 
T0[  vioj  diifl/KuiroHn  tiapinTiiw.     To  yAp  aJrS 
'EiTii'  Sirt/1  fpavitl  ;is*(u»  ifimt  ivBpaxiaiai, 
Kul  ■roo.i.,  (iii  ■raiTTj-  ri  yip  k^Iov  hrl  tinpn. 
The  last  sentence  Bitter  translates— 

"  For  thought  is  the  fulness." 
Objecting  to  Hcgcl'a  version  of  ji  sAfoi.,  "  tiie  most,"  and'to  that  of  Brandis, 
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organization  differed  in  degree  from  every  other,  so  would  Uie 
opinions  of  men  differ.  If  thought  be  sensation,  it  requires  but 
little  reflection  to  show,  that,  as  sensations  from  the  same  object 
differ  according  to  the  senses  of  different  persons,  and  indeed 
differ  at  different  times  with  the  same  person,  therefore  one 
opinion  is  not  more  true  than  another,  and  all  are  equally  false. 
But  Reason  is  the  same  in  all  men ;  that  alone  is  the  fountain  of 
certain  knowledge.     All  thought  derived  from  sense  is  hut  a 


"Ihemightiar,": 
want  an  interprel 
alters  tlis  phrnae 


"The  tliinese  of  all  being  is  tliought." 


We  spaak  with  BnfaroisaioDjbut  it  HppoBrs  to  ns  tliat  Kilter's  aseertioD  ro- 
specting  ri  t\lty  meaning  "  tlie  full,"  or  "  the  fulness,"  is  unwnrrnntablfl. 
The  ordinary  meaning  is  oertaialy  "  the  more"  or  "  the  most,"  and  benee 
used  occasioiial];  to  eigcity  pei-feotiot,  as  in  Tbcooritaa  i 

Kb!  r£<  ^»»Ai<S(  hi  Ti  ir\lir  'iKii  ii6ias.—Idy.  i.  20. 

When  Psrmenides,  therefore,  uses  the  phrase  t»  rXioy  {(rri  niijfjo,  he  seems  to 
us  to  have  the  ordinary  meaning  iu  view;  hcspeaksof  rtiAfovasa  neeessorj 
eonseqiienoe  of  the  imivio^iirroi.  Miiii  lias  maiij-jointcd  limbs,  eego  many 
aonsationa;  if  he  had  more  limbs  he  woulii  have  maresensationsj  the  high- 
eat  degree  of  organization  gives  the  highest  degree  of  thonght.  This  ex- 
planation is  in  oonformit)'  with  what  Aristotle  aays  on  introdneing  the  pas- 
sage ;  ia  in  conformity  with  the  line  inimediiit*ly  preceding ; 

ia  iu  conformity  with  the  explanation  of  the  seholinst  Aaelcpias,  rS  irXio.  isri 

conformity  with  tlie  opinion  attributed  lo  Parmenides  by  Plutarch,  that 
"sentiretpenser  ne  lui  paraissaisnt  ohoses  distiuctes,  ni  entre  elles  ni  <fe 

It  is  on  this  account  wo  reject  the  reading  of  itoXunAdyitni.,  "  fm-wander- 
ing,"  in  place  of  mlvrdiirrm,  "  manj-jointod,"  suggested  by  Karslen.  The 
ehangeia  arbitrary  and  for  the  worsa;  mXvnXdytrav  having  reference  only  to 
the  feet,  whercoa  the  aimilo  in  Parmenides  is  meant  to  apply  to  the  whole 
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seeming  (Jo'fa) ;  but  thought  derived  from  Reason  is  absolvitely 
true.     Hence  his  antithesis  to  Si^a.  is  always  leiUTis,  fatlh. 

This  is  the  central  point  in  his  system.  He  was  thereby  ena- 
bled to  avert  absolute  skepticism,  and  at  the  same  time  to  admit 
the  uncertainty  of  ordinary  knowledge.  He  had  therefore  two 
distinct  doctrines,  each  proportioned  to  the  faculty  adapted  to  it. 
One  doctrine,  of  Absolute  Knowledge  (Metaphysics,  ^fra.  to. 
ipuiixi),  with  which  the  faculty  of  pure  Reason  was  concerned, 
a  doctrine  called  in  the  language  of  that  day,  the  "science  of 
Being."  The  other  doctrine,  of  Relative  Knowledge,  or  Opinion 
(Physics,  ra  ^purfmi),  with  which  the  faculty  of  Intelligence,  or 
Thought,  derived  from  Sense,  was  concerned,  and  which  may  be 
called  the  Science  of  Appearance. 

On  the  science  of  Being,  Parmenides  did  not  differ  much  from 
his  predecessors,  Xenophanes  and  Pythagoras.  He  taught  that 
fiero  was  but  one  Beiug ;  non-Being  was  impossible.  The  latter 
assertion  amounts  to  saying  that  non-existence  cannot  exist;  a 
position  which  may  appear  extremely  trivial  to  the  reader  not 
versed  in  metaphysical  speculations;  but  which  we  would  not 
have  him  despise,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  valuable  piece  of  evidence 
respecting  the  march  f  human  opmion.  It  is  only  one  of  the 
many  illustrations  of  the  lendenoy  to  attribute  positive  qualities 
to  words,  as  if  they  weie  ihirgs  and  not  simply  mttr As  of  things; 
a  tendency  admirably  exposed  by  James  Mill,  and  subsequently 
by  his  son.*  It  was  this  tendency  which  bo  greatly  puzzled  the 
early  thinkers,  who,  when  they  said  that  "a  thing  is  not,"  be- 
lieved that  they  neiertheless  predictled  existence,  viz.  the  ex- 
istence of  iion-existence.     A  thing  la,  and  a  thing  k  not ;  these 

•  "  Many  vnlu  mes  might  be  filled  with  the  frivotouaEpsoiilations  oon^^e^l- 
iQg  the  nature  of  Being  (r)  iv,  oisla,  Eai,  Entitai,  UsseiUia,  and  the  like), 
whioh  haveiirisen  from  overlook! Dg this  double  meaning  of  tl^e  worda  iobe  ; 
fVom  supposing  thnt  when  it  signifies  to  exist,  (md  when  it  signifies  to  be  some 
spcFlfied  thing,  as  l^i  ie  a  man,  Ui  be  Soerates,  to  be  seen,  to  ^  a  phantom,  or 
even  to  i«  a  nouenUty,  it  must  still  at  the  bottom  answer  to  the  same  idea ; 
and  that  a  moaning  must  be  found  for  it  which  shall  suit  all  these  eases." — 
Join  JfiB,  Syttemiif  Logie,  i.  i,JiFsted. 
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two  assertions  seemed  to  be  afSnnatiotis  of  two  different  states  of 
existence ;  an  error  from  which,  under  some  shape  or  other,  later 
thinters  have  not  always  been  free. 

Parmenidcs,  however,  though  affirming  that  Being  alone  ex- 
isted and  that  non-Being  was  impossible,  did  not  see  the  real 
ground  of  the  sophism.  He  argued  that  Non-Being  could  not  be, 
because  Nothing  can  come  out  of  Nothing  (as  Xenophanes  taught 
him) ;  if  therefore  Being  exial«d,  it  must  embrace  all  exiateuLe 

Hence  he  concluded  that  The  One  was  all  Existence,  identical, 
unique,  neither  bom  nor  dying,  neither  moving  nor  changing  It 
was  a  bold  step  to  postulate  the  finity  of  the  One,  Xenophauei 
having  declai-ed  it  to  be  necessarily  infinite.  But  there  is  abnnd 
ant  evidence  to  prove  that  Parmenidcs  regarded  The  One  as  finite 
Aristotle  speaks  of  it  as  the  distinction  between  ParmemdLS  and 
Melissus ;  "  The  unity  of  Parmenidcs  w  as  a  fah(mal  unity  (rw 
Kara  Xoyov  ^vig) ;  that  of  Melissus  w  is  a  material  unity  (roC  xwra, 
Tijv  uXi)v),  Hence  the  fonner  Said  that  Ihi'  One  was  finite 
{its«spafff>Amv),  but  tie  latter  said  it  was  infinite  (a*eipov)," 
From  which  it  appears  that  the  ancients  conceivei  the  Rational 
unity  as  limited  by  itself;  a  conceptiin  it  is  difficult  for  na  to 
understand.  Probably  it  was  because  they  heli  The  One  to  be 
spherical :  all  the  parts  being  equal .  having  neither  beginning, 
middle,  nor  end :  and  yet  scif-limited. 

The  conception  of  the  identity  of  thought  and  existence  is  ex- 
pressed in  some  remarkable  verses  by  Parmenides,  of  which,  as  a 
very  different  interpretation  has  been  drawn  from  them,  we  shall 
give  a  literal  translation : 

"  Thought  is  the  same  thing  as  the  cause  of  thought: 
Foiwitbont  the  thing  in  which  it  is  announced 
You  cannot  9nd  the  thought ;  for  there  is  nothing,  nor  shall  be— 
Except  the  existing." 

Now,  as  the  only  Existence  was  The  One,  it  follows  that  The 
One  and  Thought  are  identical ;  a  conclusion  which  by  no  means 
contradicts  the  opinion  before  noticed  of  the  identity  of  hnmon 
thought  and  sensation,  both  of  these  being  merely  transitory 
modes  of  Existence. 
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Kespecting  tbe  second  or  physical  doctrine  of  Parmenides,  we 
may  briefly  say  that,  believing  it  necessary  to  give  a  science  of 
Appearances,  he  sketched  out  a  programme  according  to  the 
principles  reigning  in  his  day.  He  denied  motion  in  the  abstract, 
but  admitted  thiit  according  to  appearance  there  was  motion. 

Farmenides  represents  the  logical  and  more  rigorous  side  of 
the  doctrine  of  Xenophanes,  from  which  the  physical  element  is 
almost  banished,  by  being  condemned  to  the  region  of  uncer- 
t«n  Sense,  Knowledge.  The  ideal  element  alone  was  really 
nourished  by  the  speculations  of  Parmenidcs.  Although  he  pre- 
served himself  from  skepticism,  as  we  saw,  nevertheless  the 
tendency  of  his  doctrine  was  to  forward  skepticism.  In  his  expo- 
sition of  the  uncertainty  of  knowledge,  he  retained  a  saving 
clause, — that,  namely,  of  the  certainty  of  Reason.  It  only  re- 
mained for  successors  to  apply  the  same  skepticism  to  the  ideas 
of  Reason,  and  Pyrrlionism  was  complete. 

§  IV.  Zeno  of  Elba, 

Zeno,  by  Plato  called  the  Palamedes  of  Elea,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  Zeno  the  Stoic  He  was  on  all  accounts  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  ancient  philosophers;  as  great  in  his 
actions  as  in  his  works ;  and  remarkable  in  each  for  a  strong,  im- 
petuous, disinterested  spirit.  Born  at  Elea  about  the  lOth  Olym- 
piad (b.  c.  500),  he  became  the  pupil  of  Parmenides,  and,  as  some 
say,  his  adopted  son. 

The  first  period  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  calm  solitudes  of 
study.  From  his  beloved  friend  and  master  he  had  learned  to 
appreciate  the  superiority  of  intellectual  pleasures— the  only 
pleasures  that  do  not  satiate.  From  him  also  he  had  learned  to 
despise  the  splendors  of  rank  and  fortune,  without  becoming  mis- 
anthropical or  egoistical.  He  worked  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow- 
men,  but  declined  the  recompense  of  rank,  or  worldly  honors, 
with  which  they  would  have  repaid  those  labors.  His  recom- 
pense was  the  voice  of  bis  own  heart,  beating  calmly  in  the 
consciousness  of  its  integrity.     The  absence  of  ambition  in  so 
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intrepid  and  exalted  a  mind,  might  well  liave  been  the  wonder- 
ment of  antiquity ;  for  it  was  no  skeptical  indifference,  no  disdain 
for  the  opinions  of  his  fellow-men,  which  made  him  shun  ofBce. 
He  was  a  delicate  no  less  than  an  impetuous  man,  extremely 
sensitive  to  praise  and  blame;  as  may  be  seen  in  his  admirable 
reply  to  one  who  aaked  him  why  he  was  so  hurt  by  blame  :  "  If 
the  blame  of  my  fellow-citizens  did  not  eause  me  pain,  their  ap- 
probation would  not  cause  me  pleasure."  In  timid  minds, 
shrinking  from  the  coarse  ridicule  of  fools  and  knaves,  this  senai- 
tjveness  is  fatal;  but  in  those  brave  spirits  who  fear  nothing  but 
Iheir  own  consciences,  and  who  accept  no  approbation  but  such 
as  their  consciences  can  ratify,  this  sensitiveness  lies  at  the  root 
of  much  heroism  and  noble  endeavor.  One  of  those  men  was 
Zeno.  His  life  was  a  battle,  but  the  battle  was  for  Truth ;  it 
ended  tragically,  but  it  was  not  fought  in  vain. 

Perhaps  of  all  his  moral  qualities  his  patriotism  has  been  the 
most  renowned.  He  lived  at  the  period  of  Liberty's  awakening, 
when  Greece  was  everywhere  enfranchising  lierseli^  everywhere 
loosening  tlie  Persian  yoke,  and  endeavoring  to  found  national  in- 
stitutions on  Liberty.  In  the  general  effervescence  and  enthusiasm 
Zeno  was  not  cold.  His  political  activity  we  have  no  means  of 
judging;  but  we  learn  that  it  was  great  and  beneficial.  Eleawas 
but  a  small  colony ;  but  Zeno  preferred  it  to  the  magnificence  of 
Athens,  whose  luxurious,  restless,  quibbling,  fTivolous,  passionate, 
and  unprincipled  citizens  he  contrasted  with  the  provincial  modesty 
and  honesty  of  Elea.  He  did,  however,  occasionally  visit  Athens, 
and  there  promulgated  the  doctrines  of  his  master,  as  we  see  by 
the  opening  of  Plato's  dialogue,  the  Parmenides.  There  he 
taught  Pericles. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  last  return  to  Elea,  he  found  it  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  tyrant  Nearehus  (or  Diomedou  or 
Demylos ;  the  name  is  differently  given  by  ancient  writers).  He, 
of  course,  conspired  against  him,  failed  in  his  project,  and  was 
captured.  It  was  then,  as  Cicero  observes,  that  he  proved  the 
his  master's  doctrines,  and  proved  that  a  coura- 
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geous  soul  fears  only  that  which  is  base,  and  th^t  feir  a  1  pain 
are  fof  women  and  children,  or  men  who  hive  fun  el  earls. 
When  Nearchua  inferrogated.  him  as  to  his  nccon  pi  ces  ho  threw 
the  tyrant  into  an  agony  of  doubt  and  feir  h\  nan  ng  all  the 
courtiers :  a  master-stroke  of  audacity,  and  in  those  days  not  dis- 
creditable. Having  thus  terrified  his  accuser,  he  turned  to  the 
spectators,  and  exclaiming,  "Kyou  can  consent  to  be  slaves  from 
fear  of  what  you  see  me  now  suffer,  I  can  only  wonder  at  your 
cowardice."  So  saying,  he  bit  his  tongue  off,  and  spat  it  in  the 
&ce  of  the  tyrant.  The  people  wore  so  roused  that  they  fell  upon 
Nearohus  and  slew  him 

There  aie  con'.ideiable  \aiiations  m  the  accounts  of  this  story 
by  anuent  writeis,  lut  all  agree  m  the  mam  nairative  given 
above  feome  say  that  /eno  was  pounded  to  death  m  a  huge 
mortar     We  haie  no  trustworthy  account  of  his  death 

As  a  phiIo'K>pher,  7enos  mcnts  arc  peculiar  He  wa^  the  iu- 
\entDr  of  that  logic  so  celebiated  as  Dtakctus  Ihip,  which,  in 
tie  hiads  of  Socrites  and  Plato,  became  a  powerful  weapon  of 
offi-nee,  IS,  by  the  universal  oonsent  of  antiqmtj,  ascribed  to  Zeno, 
It  may  be  defined  as  "  A  refutation  of  error  by  the  red-uctio  ad 
absurdum  as  a  means  of  establishing  the  truth."  The  truth  to 
he  established  in  Zeno's  case  was  the  system  of  Parmenides ;  we 
must  not,  therefore, *eek  in  his  arguments  for  any  novelty  beyond 
the  mere  exercise  of  dialectical  subtlety.  lie  brought  nothing 
new  to  the  lystem  ■  but  he  invented  a  great  metLod  of  polemical 
exposition  The  system  had  been  conceived  by  Xenophanes ; 
precision  had  been  given  to  it  by  Parmenides ;  ajid  there  only 
remained  for  /en»  the  task  of  fighting  for  and  defending  it; 
tthKh  task  be  adminbly  fulfiUei  '  The  destiny  of  Zeno  was 
iltogether  poleraicil  Hence,  in  the  exteindl  world,  the  impet- 
uous exi'.tence  and  tragical  end  ot  the  patriot;  and,  in  the 
internal  world,  the  world  of  thought,  the  laborious  character  of 
Dialectician  "  * 

It  was  liiia  fighter's  destiny  which  eanscl  him  to  perfect  the 

*  Coas'in,  Fra{/tneni  PhiUin  phiqufg  iirt  Zrnond'EUe. 
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art  of  offence  and  defence.  He  very  naturally  wrote  in  prose; 
of  which  he  set  the  first  example :  for,  as  the  wild  and  turbulent 
enthusiasm  of  Xenophanes  would  instjoctively  express  itself  in 
poetry,  so  would  the  argumentative  subtlety  of  Zeno  naturally 
express  itself  in  prose.  The  great  Ehapsodist  wandered  from 
eity  to  city,  intent  upon  earnest  and  startling  enunciation  of  tlia 
mighty  thoughts  stirring  confusedly  within  him ;  the  great  Lo- 
gician was  more  intent  upon  a  convincing  exposition  of  the 
futility  of  the  arguments  alleged  against  his  system,  than  upon 
any  propagaude  of  the  system  itself;  for  he  Iield  that  the  truth 
must  be  accepted  when  once  error  is  esposed.  "  Aniiqaity," 
says  M.  Cousin,  "  attests  that  he  wrote  not  poems,  like  Xeno- 
phanes and  Parmenides,  but  treatises,  and  treatises  of  an  emi- 
nently prosaic  character :  that  is  to  say,  refutations." 

The  reason  of  this  may  be  easily  guessed,  Coming  as  a  young 
man  to  Athens,  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  Parmenides,  he  must 
have  been  startled  at  the  opposition  which  that  doctrine  met 
with  from  the  subtle,  quick-witted,  and  empirical  Athenians, 
who  had  already  erected  the  Ionian  philosophy  into  the  reigning 
doctrine.  Zeno,  no  doubt,  was  at  flrst  stunned  by  the  noisy  ob- 
jections which  on  all  sides  surrounded  him  ;  but,  being  also  one 
of  the  keenest  of  wits,  and  one  of  the  readiest,  he  would  soon 
have  recovered  his  balance,  and  in  turn  assailed  his  ossailers. 
Instead  of  teaching  dogmatically,  he  began  to  teach  dialectically. 
Instead  of  resting  in  the  domain  of  pure  science,  and  expounding 
the  ideas  of  Keason,  he  descended  upon  the  ground  occupied  by 
his  adversaries — the  ground  of  daily  experience  and  sense-knowl- 
edge— and  turning  their  ridicule  upon  Ihemselves,  forced  them 
to  admit  that  it  was  more  easy  to  conceive  The  Many  as  a  pro- 
duce of  The  One,  than  to  couceive  The  One  on  the  assumption 
of  the  existing  Many. 

"The  polemical  method  entirely  disconcerted  the  partisans  of 
the  Ionian  philosophy,"  says  M.  Cousin,  "  and  excited  a  lively 
curiosity  and  interest  tor  the  doctrines  of  the  Italian  (Pytha- 
gorean) school ;  and  thus  was  sown,  in  the  capital  of  Greek  civili- 
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Pkto  lias  succiDCtly  characterized  the  difference  between  Far- 
menides  and  Zeiio  by  saying,  that  the  master  established  the  ex- 
istence of  The  One,  and  the  disciple  proved  the  non-existence  of 
The  Many. 

When  he  argued  that  there  was  but  One  thing  really  existiog, 
all  the  others  being  only  modifications  or  appearances  of  that 
One,  he  did  not  deny  that  there  were  many  appearances,  he  only 
denied  that  these  appearances  were  real  existences.  So,  in  like 
manner,  he  denied  motion,  but  not  the  appearance  of  motion, 
Diogenes  the  Cynic,  who,  to  refute  his  arguments  against  motion, 
rose  and  walked,  entirely  mistook  the  argument;  his  walking 
was  no  more  a  refutation  of  Zeno,  than  Dr.  Johnson's  kicking  a 
stone  was  a  refutation  of  Berkeley's  denial  of  matter.  Zeno 
would  have  answered :  Very  true ;  you  walk :  according  to 
Opmion  (to  oolnffTov)  you  are  m  mction  but  •»  cordmg  to 
Reason  )ou  aie  at  lett  ^\hat  >  ^u  cA\  motion  is  but  the  name 
giien  to  ■»  senes  of  sumlar  i  >ndit  ons  each  of  which  separately 
considered  is  rat  Ihui  e\ery  olject  filling  '■jacu  eju-il  to  ifs 
bulk  13  ueccsaar  ly  at  rest  in  that  sj  ace  motion  from  one  spot 
to  another  is  but  a  name  gnen  to  the  s  im,  totil  of  all  these  in 
lervtedtale  spates  in  whidi  t/e  object  at  each  moment  is  at  rest 
Take  the  illustration  of  the  irL,!e  a  tirtle  is  compose  1  of  a 
number  of  indindual  points  or  straight  lines  not  one  of  these 
hne"*  can  md  vidually  he  called  a  circle  but  all  these  i  ne«  con 
sidere3  as  a  totality  have  one  general  name  given  them  mz  a 
c  rcle  In  the  same  wa}  in  ea  h  mdiMiual  point  ff  spice,  the 
olject  IS  at  rest  the  sum  tital  ot  a  number  of  these  states  of 
rest  IS  i,alled  mot  on 

The  original  fallacy  is  in  the  supposition  that  Motion  is  a  thing 
superadded,  whereas,  as  Zeno  cScarly  saw,  it  is  only  a  condition,. 
In  a  falling  stone  there  is  not  the  "stone"  and  a  thing  calbd 
"motion;"  otherwise  there  would  be  also  another  thing  called 
"rest."     But  both  motion  and  rest  are  names  ^ven  to  espreSB 
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conditions  of  the  stone.  Even  rest  is  a  poative  eKertion  o^  force. 
Rest  is  force  resistant,  and  Motion  is  force  triumphant.  It  follows 
that  matter  is  always  in  motion ;  which  amounts  to  the  same  as 
Zeno's  saying,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  motion. 

The  other  arguments  of  Zeno  against  the  possibility  of  Motion 
{and  he  maintained  four,  the  third  of  which  we  have  above  ex- 
plained,) are  given  by  Aristotle ;  but  they  seem,  more  like  the  in- 
genious puzzles  of  dialectical  subtlety  than  the  real  arguments 
of  an  earnest  man.  It  has,  therefore,  been  asserted,  that  they 
wore  only  brought  forward  to  ridicule  the  unskilfulness  of  his 
adversaries.  We  must  not,  however,  be  hasty  in  rescuing  Zeno 
from  his  own  logical  net,  into  which  he  may  have  fallen  as  easily 
as  others.  Greater  men  than  he  have  been  the  dupes  of  their 
own  verbal  distinctions. 

Here  are  his  two  first  arguments: 

1.  Motion  is  impossible,  because  before  that  which  is  in  mo- 
tion can  reach  the  end,  it  must  reach  the  middle  point;  but  this 
middle  point  then  becomes  the  end,  and  the  same  objection  ap- 
plies to  it — since  to  reach  it  the  object  in  motion  must  traverse 
a  middle  point ;  and  so  on  ad  infinitum,  seeing  that  matter  is  in- 
finitely divisible.  Thus,  if  a  stone  bo  cast  four  paces,  before 
it  can  reach  the  fourth  it  must  reach  the  second ;  the  second 
then  becomes  the  end,  and  the  first  pace  the  middle  ;  but  before 
the  object  can  reach  the  first  pace,  it  must  reach  the  half  of  the 
first  pace,  and  before  the  half  it  must  reach  the  half  of  that  half; 
and  so  oa  at?  injimium. 

2,  This  is  his  famous  Achilles  puzzle.  We  give  both  the  state- 
ment and  refutation'  as  we  find  it  in  Mill's  Logic  (ii,  453), 

The  argument  is,  let  Achilles  run  ten  times  as  fast  as  a  tortoise, 
yet,  if  the  tortoise  has  the  start,  Achilles  will  never  overtake  him ; 
for,  suppose  them  to  be  at  first  separated  by  an  interval  of  a  thou- 
sand feet;  when  Achilles  has  run  these  thousand  feet,  the  tortoise 
will  have  run  a  hundred,  and  when  Achilles  has  run  those  hun- 
dred, the  tortoise  will  have  got  on  ten,  and  so  on  forever :  there- 
fore Achilles  may  run  forever  without  overtaking  the  tortoise. 
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Now  the  "forever"  in  the  uonoluaioii  means,  for  auy  length  of 
time  that  can  be  supposed ;  but  in  the  premises,  "forever"  does 
not  mean  any  length  of  time — it  means  any  wamher  of  subdivisions 
of  time.  It  means  that  we  may  divide  a  thousand  feet  by  ten, 
and  that  quotient  again  hy  tea,  and  so  on  as  often  ae  we  please ; 
that  there  never  need  be  an  end  to  the  subdivisions  of  the  dis- 
tance, nor,  consequently,  to  those  of  the  time  in  which  it  is  per- 
formed. But  an  unlimited  number  of  subdivisions  may  be  made 
of  that  whiih  is  itself  limited.  The  argument  proves  no  otber 
infinity  of  duration  than  may  be  embraced  within  five  minutes. 
As  long  as  the  fiie  minutes  are  not  expired,  what  remains  of 
them  may  be  divided  by  ten,  and  again  by  ten,  as  often  as  we 
lite,  Tvhieh  is  perfectly  compatible  with  their  being  only  five 
minutes  altogether.  It  pro*  es,  in  short,  that  to  pass  through 
this  finite  space  requires  a  time  which  is  infinitely  divieible,  but 
not  an  infinite  titne;  the  confounding  of  which  distinction  Hobbes 
had  already  seen  to  be  the  gist  of  the  fallacy. 

Although  the  credit  of  seeing  the  ground  of  the  fallacy  is 
given  by  Mill  to  Hobbes,  we  must  also  obsciTC  that  Aristotle  had 
clearly  seen  it  in  the  same  light.  His  answer  to  Zeno,  which 
Bayle  thinks  "pitiable,"  whs,  that  a  foot  of  space  being  only  jw- 
tentially  infinite,  but  actuully  finite,  it  could  be  easily  traversed 
in  a  fimte  time. 

We  have  no  space  to  follow  Zeno  in  his  vaiions  arguments 
i^inst  the  existence  of  a  multitude  of  things.  His  position  may 
be  briefly  summed  up  thus: — There  is  but  one  Being  existing, 
necessarily  indivisible  and  infiuite.  To  suppose  that  The  One 
is  divisible,  is  to  suppose  it  finite.  If  divisible,  it  must  be  inii- 
nitely  divisible.  But,  suppose  two  tilings  to  exist,  then  there 
must  necessarily  be  an  interval  between  those  two ;  something 
separating  and  limiting  them.  What  is  that  something?  It 
is  some  otiier  thing.  But  then,  if  not  the  same  thing,  it  also 
must  be  separated  and  limited;  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  Thus 
only  One  thing  can  esist  as  the  substratum  for  all  manifold  ap- 
pearances. 
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Zeno  closes  the  second  great  line  of  icdependent  inquiry, 
which,  opened  by  Anaximander,  and  continued  by  Pythagoras, 
Xenophanes,  and  Parmenides,  we  may  characterize  as  the  Math- 
ematical or  Absolute  system.  Its  opposition  to  the  Ionian,  Phy- 
sical or  Empirical  system  was  radical  and  constant.  But,  up  to 
t!ie  coming  of  Zeno,  these  two  systems  had  been  developed  al- 
most in  parallel  lines,  so  little  influence  did  they  exert  upon  each 
other.  The  two  systems  clashed  together  on  the  arrival  of  Zeno 
at  Athens.  The  result  of  the  conflict  was  the  creation  of  a  new 
method — Dialectics.  This  method  created  the  Sophists  and  the 
Skeptics.  It  also  greatly  influenced  all  succeeding  schools,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  constituted  one  great  peculiarity  of  Socrates 
and  Plato,  as  will  be  shown. 

We  must,  however,  previously  trace  the  intermediate  steps 
which  philosophy  took,  before  the  crisis  of  Sophistry,  which  pre- 
ceded the  era  of  Socrates. 
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§    I.     HBB\CLITf> 

"  LiPB  18  a  comedy  to  those  wlio  thitilc,  a  fr^eOy  to  those 
who  feel."  This,  Horace  Walpole's  epigram  may  be  applied  to 
DemocrituB  and  Heraclitus,  celebrated  throughout  antiquity  as 
the  laughing  and  the  weeping  philosophers : 


Modern  criticism  has  indeed  pronounced  both  these  character- 
istics to  be  fabulous;  but  fables  themselves  are  often  only  exag- 
gerations of  truth,  and  there  must  have  been  something  in  each 
of  these  philosophers  which  formed  tie  nucleus  round  which  the 
fables  grew.  Of  Heraclitus  it  has  been  well  said,  "The  vulgar 
notion  of  him  as  the  crying  philosopher  must  not  be  wholly  dis- 
carded, as  if  it  meant  nothing,  or  had  bo  connection  with  the 
history  of  his  speculations.  The  thougita  which  came  forth  in 
his  system  are  like  fragments  torn  from  liis  own  personal  being, 
and  not  torn  from  it  without  such  an  efibrt  and  violence  as  must 
needs  have  drawn  a  sigh  from  the  sufferer.  If  Anaximenes  dis- 
covered that  he  had  within  him  a  power  and  principle  which 
ruled  over  all  the  acts  and  functions  of  his  bodily  frame,  Herac- 
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litiis  found  tbat  there  was  a  life  witliin  him  whiuh  he  could  not 
call  his  own,  and  yet  it  was,  in  the  very  highest  sense,  himself, 
so  that  without  it  he  would  have  been  a  poor,  helpless,  isolated 
creature ; — a  universal  life,  which  connected  him  with  his  fellow- 
men, — with  the  absolute  source  and  original  fountain  of  life,"* 

Heraclitus  was  the  son  of  Bljson,  and  was  born  at  Ephesus, 
about  the  69ih  Olympiad  (b.  c.  503).  Of  a  haughty,  melan- 
choly temper,  he  reftised  the  supreme  magistracy  which  his  fel- 
low-citizens offered  him,  on  account,  according  to  Diogenes 
Laertius,  of  their  dissolute  morals ;  but  as  he  declined  the  offer 
in  favor  of  his  brother,  we  are  disposed  to  think  his  rejection  was 
grounded  on  some  other  cause.  Is  not  his  rejection  of  magistracy 
in  perfect  keepiug  with  what  else  we  know  of  him  ? ,  For  in- 
stance :  playing  with  some  children  near  the  temple  of  Diana, 
he  answered  those  who  expressed  surprise  at  seeing  him  thus 
occupied,  "  Is  it  not  better  to  play  with  children,  than  to  share 
with  you  the  administration  of  affairs  f  The  contempt  which 
pierces  through  this  reply,  and  which  subsequently  grew  into 
confirmed  misanthropy,  may  have  been  the  result  of  morbid 
meditalJon,  rather  than  of  virtuous  scorn.  Was  it  because  the 
citizens  were  corrupt,  that  he  refused  to  exert  himself  to  make 
them  virtuous !  Was  it  because  the  citizens  were  corrupt,  that 
he  retired  to  the  mountains,  and  there  lived  on  herbs  and  roots, 
like  an  ascetic  ?  If  Ephesus  was  dissolute,  was  there  not  the  rest 
of  Greece  for  him  to  make  a  home  of?  Hefied  to  the  moun- 
tdns,  that  he  might  there,  in  secret,  prey  on  his  own  heai-t.  He 
was  a  misanthrope,  and  misanthropy  is  madness,  not  virtuous  in- 
dignation ;  misanthropy  issues  from  the  morbid  consciousness  of 
self,  not  from  the  sorrowful  opinion  formed  of  others.  The  aim 
of  his  life  had  been  to  explore  the  depths  of  his  own  nature. 
This  has  been  the  aim  of  all  ascetics,  as  of  all  philosophers  :  but 
in  the  former  it  is  morbid  anatomy ;  in  the  latter  it  is  science. 

The  contemptuous  letter  in  which  he  declined  the  courteous 

*  Manrioe,  Maral  and  Mitapkysieal  Pkiloavphg. 
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invitation  of  Darius  to  speod  some  time  at  his  court,  will  best 
explain  his  character : 

"  Heradilus  of  Ephesiis  to  the  King  Darius,  son,  of  Mi/slafij^es, 
health  ! 
"All  men  depart  from  the  paths  of  truth  and  justice.  They 
have  no  attachment  of  any  kind  but  avarice ;  they  only  aspire  to 
a  vain-glory  with  tlie  obstinacy  of  folly.  As  for  me,  I  know  not 
jnalice ;  I  am  tlie  enemy  of  no  one.  I  utterly  despise  the  vanity 
of  courts,  and  never  will  place  my  foot  on  Persian  ground.  Con- 
tent with  little,  I  live  as  I  please." 

Misanthropy  was  the  nucleus  of  the  fable  of  Heraclitus  as  a 
weeping  philosopher,  wlio  refused  the  magistracy  because  the 
citizens  were  corrupt.  The  story  of  his  attempting  to  cure  him- 
self of  a  dropsy  by  throwing  himself  on  a  dunghill,  hoping  that 
the  heat  would  cause  the  water  within  him  to  evaporate,  is  apoc- 
ryphal. 

The  Philosophy  of  Heraclitus  was,  and  is,  the  subject  of  dis- 
pute. He  expressed  himself  in  such  enigmatical  terms,  that  he 
was  called  "the  Obscure."  A  few  fragments  have  been  lianded 
down  to  us.*  From  these  it  would  be  vain  to  hope  that  a  con- 
sistent system  could  be  evolved :  but  from  them,  and  from  other 
sources,  we  may  gather  the  general  tendency  of  his  doctrines. 

The  tradition  which  assigns  him  Xenophanes  as  a  teacher,  is 
borne  out  by  the  evident  relation  of  their  systems,  Heraclitus  is 
somewhat  more  Ionian  than  Xenophanes :  that  is  to  say,  in  him 
the  physical  explanation  of  the  univei'se  is  more  prominent.  At 
the  same  time,  Heraclitus  is  neither  franklj  Ionian  nor  Italian  ; 
he  wavers  between  the  two.  TTie  pnpil  of  Xenophanes  would 
naturally  regard  human  knowledge  as  a  mist  of  error,  through 
which  the  sunlight  only  gleamed  at  inten  als.  But  the  inheritor 
of  the  Ionian  doctnnes  would  not  adopt  the  conclusion  of  the 
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Mathematical  school,  namely,  that  the  cause  of  this  unuertaioty 
of  knowledge  ia  the  ud certainty  of  sensuous  impiesaions,  and 
that  consequently  Reason  is  the  only  fountain  if  truth  ilerac- 
litus  was  not  mathematician  enough  for  such  i  doctiine  he 
was  led  to  maintain  a  doctrine  directly  opposed  to  it  He  main- 
tained that  the  senses  are  the  sources  of  all  true  knowledge,  for 
tliey  drink  in  the  univei'sal  intelligence.  The  senses  de'  eive 
only  when  they  belong  to  barbarian  souls  :  in  other  words,  the 
ill-educated  sense  gives  false  impressions,  the  rightly-educated 
sense  ^ves  truth.  Whatever  is  common  is  true ;  whatever  is 
remote  from  the  common,  i.  e,  the  esceptJonal,  is  false.  The 
True  is  the  Unhidden.*  Those  whose  senses  are  open  to  receive 
the  Unhidden,  the  Universal,  attdn  ti'uth. 

As  if  to  mark  the  distinction  between  himself  and  Xenophanes 
more  forcibly,  he  says :  "  Inhaling  through  the  breath  the  Uni- 
versal Ether,  which  is  Divine  Reason,  we  become  conscious.  In 
sleep  we  are  unconscious,  but  on  waking  we  again  become  intel- 
ligent; for  in  sleep,  when-  the  organs  of  sense  ai'e  closed,  the 
mind  within  is  shut  out  from  all  sympathy  with  the  suwounding 
ether,  the  universal  Reason ;  and  the  oniy  connecting  medium  is 
the  breath,  as  it  were  a  root,  and  by  this  separation  the  mind 
loses  the  power  of  recollection  it  before  possessed.  Nevertheless 
on  awakening  the  mind  repaii^  its  memory  through  the  senses, 
as  it  were  through  inlets ;  and  thus,  coming  into  contact  with 
the  surrounding  ether,  it  resumes  its  intelligence.  As  fuel  when 
brought  near  the  fire  is  altered  and  becomes  fiery,  hut  on  being 
I'emoved  again  becomes  quickly  extinguished ;  so  too  the  portion 
of  the  all-embracing  which  sojourns  in  our  body  becomes  more 
irrational  when  separated  from  it ;  but  on  the  restoration  of  this 
connection,  through  its  many  pores  or  iniets,  it  again  becomes 
similar  to  the  whole." 

Can  any  thing  be  more  opposed  to  the  Eleatic  doctrine  ?  That 
system  rests  on  the  certitude  of  pure  Reason ;  this  declares  that 

is  is  very  character- 
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Reitaon  left  to  iteel^  i.  e.  tlie  mind  wlien  it  is  not  nourished  by 
the  senses,  can  have  no  true  knowledge.  The  one  system  is  ex- 
clusively rational,  the  other  exclusively  material;  but  both  are 
pantheistical,  for  in  both  it  is  the  universal  Intelligence  which 
becomes  conscious  in  man, — a,  conception  pushed  to  its  ultimate 
limits  by  Hegel.  Accordingly  Hegel  declares  that  there  is  not 
a  single  point  in  the  Logic  of  Heraclitus  which  he,  Hegel,  has 
not  developed  ia  his  Logic. 

The  reader  will  remark  how  in  Heraclitus,  as  in  Parmenides, 
there  is  opened  the  great  question  which  for  so  long  agitated  the 
schools,  and  which  sljll  agitates  them, — the  qnestion  respecting 
the  origin  of  our  ideas.  He  will  also  remark  how  the  two  great 
parties,  into  which  thinkers  have  divided  themselves  on  the  ques- 
tion, aw  typified  in  these  two  early  thinkers.  In  Parmenides 
the  idealist  school,  with  its  contempt  of  sense;  in  Heraclitus  the 
materialist  school,  with  its  contempt  of  every  thing  not  derived 
from  sensation. 

"With  Xenophanes,  Heraclitus  agreed  in  denouncing  the  per- 
petual delusion  which  reigned  in  the  mind  of  man ;  but  he  placed 
the  cause  of  that  delusion  in  the  imperfection  of  human  Reason, 
not,  as  Xenophanes  had  done,  in  the  imperfection  of  Sense.  He 
thought  that  man  had  loo  little  of  the  Divine  Ether  (soul)  within 
him.  Xenophanes  thought  that  the  senses  clouded  the  intellec- 
tual vision.  The  one  counselled  man  to  let  the  Universal  mirror 
itself  in  hia  soul  through  the  senses ;  the  other  counselled  him  to 
shut  himself  np  within  himself,  to  disregard  the  senses,  and  to 
commune  only  with  ideas. 

It  seems  strange  that  so  palpable  a  contradiction  between  two 
doctrines  should  ever  have  been  overlooked.  Yet  such  is  the 
fact  Heraclitus  k  said  to  have  regarded  the  world  of  Sense  as 
a  perpetual  delusion ;  and  this  is  said  in  the  very  latest  and  not 
the  least  intelligent  of  Histories,  to  say  nothing  of  former  works. 
"Whence  this  opinion !  Simply  fi'om  the  admitted  skepticism  of 
both  Heraclitus  and  Xenophanes  with  respect  to  Phenomena 
(appearances).     It  is  trae  they  both  denied  the  certainty  of 
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human  knowledge,  but  tliey  dcoied  thia  on  different  grounds. 
"  Man  baa  no  certain  knowledge,"  said  Heraclitua,  "  but  God  has ; 
and  vain  man  learns  from  God  just  as  the  boy  from  the  man," 
In  his  conception,  human  intelligence  was  but  a  portion  of  the 
Tlniversal  Infelligence ;  but  a  part  can  never  be  otherwise  than 
imperfect.  Hence  it  is  that  the  opinion  of  all  mankind  upon 
any  subject  (common  sense)  must  be  a  nearer  approximation  to 
the  truth  than  the  opinion  of  any  individual ;  because  it  is  an 
accumulation  of  parts,  making  a  nearer  approach,  to  the  whole. 

While  therefore  he  maiatained  the  uncertainty  of  all  knowl- 
edge, he  also  maintained  iis  certainty.  Its  origin  was  Sense; 
being  sen&uous  and  individual,  it  was  imperfect,  because  indi- 
vidual ;  but  it  was  true  as  fer  as  it  went  The  ass,  he  scornfully 
said,  prefers  thistles  to  gold.  To  the  ass  gold  is  not  so  valuable 
as  thistle.  TJie  a«s  ia  at  once  right  and  wiong.  Man  is  equally 
right  and  wrong  in  all  positive  affirmations;  for  nothing  truly 
is,  about  which  a  positive  affirmation  can  be  made.  "  All  is," 
he  said,  "and  all  is  not;  for  though  in  truth  ii  docs  come  into 
being,  yet  it  forthwith  ceases  to  be  " 

We  are  here  led  to  his  celebrated  doctiine  of  all  things  as  a 
"perpetual  flux  and  reflux;"  which  H^i  declares  to  be  an  an- 
ticipation of  his  own  celebrated  dogma,  Sei/n  und  NkhUeyn  ist 
dasselbe:  "Being  and  Non-Being  is  the  same."*  Heraclitus 
conceived  the  principle — oLfyji — of  all  things  to  be  Fire,  To 
him  Fire  was  the  type  of  spontaneous  force  and  activity ;  not 
flame,  which  was  only  an  intensity  of  Fire,  but  a  warm,  dry 
vapor — an  Ether;  this  was  the  beginning.  He  savs;  "The 
world  was  made  neither  by  Godf  nor  man;  and  it  was,  and  is, 

•  Much  of  the  ridicule  which  this  logicBl  canon  has  excited,  eflpBciBlly  in 
England,  hte  been  promptod  by  tbe  blindest  mieunrierstanding.  The  laugh- 
ars,  misled  by  Terhal  ambiguity,  have  uftaerstood  Ilegel  to  eaj  tlint  Esist- 
ecce  and  Nan- Existence  was  one  and  the  Earns,  a»  if  b;  JfieAleega  ha  meant 
Nothing.  He  meant  by  Nothing  No  Thing — aa  pSenomeasn.  The  poaition 
is  perhaps  absurd,  but  it  b  not  for  motap!tysi<nans  to  say  hfh 

t  This  ia  the  tranaiaUon  given  in  Eitter :  it  is  not  however  exact ;  aUn  ns 
Beat  is  lliB  original,  i.  e.  "neither  one  of  tho  Gods,"  moaning  of  course  one 
of  the  polytheiBtiu  Deities. 
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anil  ever  shall  be,  an  ever-living  fire  in  duo  measure  self-enkiti- 
died  and  in  due  measure  self-extinguished,"  That  this  is  but  a 
modification  of  the  Ionian  system,  the  reader  will  at  onco  discern. 
The  Fire,  which  here  stands  as  the  aemi-sjmbol  of  Life  and  In- 
telligence, because  of  its  spontaneous  activity,  is  but  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  Water  of  Thales  and  the  Air  of  Anaximenes ;  more- 
over, it  is  only  semi-symbolical.  Those  who  accept  it  as  a  pure 
symbol  overlook  the  other  parts  of  the  system.  The  system 
which  proclaims  the  senses  as  the  source  of  all  knowledge  neces- 
sarily attaches  itself  to  a  material  element  as  the  primary  one. 
At  the  same  time  this  very  system  is  in  one  respect  a  deviation 
from  the  Ionian ;  ia  the  distinction  between  sense-taowledge  and 
reflective  knowledge.  Hence  we  placed  Diog^enes  of  Apollonia 
as  the  last  of  the  pure  lonians;  although  chronologically  he 
came  some  time  after  Heraclitus,  and  his  doctrine  is  in  many 
respects  the  same  as  that  of  Heraclitus. 

This  Fire  which  is  forever  kindling  into  flame,  and  passing 
into  smoke  and  ashes ;  this  restless,  changing  fiux  of  things 
which  never  are,  but  are  ever  becoming;  this  he  proclaimed  to 
be  God,  or  the  One. 

Take  his  beautiful  illusti-ation  of  a  river :  "  No  one  has  ever 
been  twice  on  the  same  stream ;  for  different  waters  are  con- 
stantly flowing  down ;  it  dissipates  its  waters  and  gathers  them 
again — it  approaches  and  it  recedes — it  overflows  and  falls."  This 
is  evidently  but  a  statement  of  the  flux  and  reflux,  as  in  his 
aphorism  that  "  all  is  in  motion ;  there  is  no  rest  or  quietude." 
Let  us  also  add  here  what  Bitter  says : 

"The  notion  of  life  implies  that  of  alteration,  which  by  the 
ancients  was  generally  conceived  aa  motion.  The  Universal 
Life  is  therefore  an  eternal  motion,  and  therefore  tends,  as  every 
mofion  mu&t,  towards  some  end,  even  though  this  end,  in  the 
course  of  the  evolution  of  life,  present  itself  to  us  as  a  mere 
transition  to  some  ulterior  end.  Heraclitus  on  this  ground  sup- 
posed a  certain  longing  to  be  inherent  in  Fire,  to  gratify  which 
it  constantly  transformed  itself  into  some  determinate  form  of 
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being,  without,  however,  any  wish  to  maintaifi  it,  hut  in  the 
mere  desire  of  transmuting  itself  from  one  form  into  another. 
Therefore,  to  make  worlds  is  Jove's  pastime." 

He  explained  phenomena  as  the  concurrence  of  opposite  ten- 
dencies and  efforts  in  the  motion  of  the  ever-living  Fire,  out  of 
which  results  the  most  beautiful  harmony.  All  is  composed  of 
contraries,  so  that  the  good  is  also  evil,  the  living  is  dead,  etc. 
The  harmony  of  the  world  ia  one  of  conflicting  impulses,  like 
tiiat  of  the  lyre  and  the  bow.  The  strife  between  opposite  ten- 
dencies is  the  parent  of  all  things :  (ro'XEjiof  a'avriiu  /jiv  iraT^p 
etfri  ifaurut  Ss  /SaffiXsu;,  xai  toub  fri  v  Semg  sSsi^s  rouf  ffi  avflpira-oue, 
Toys  (*^  Sai^Jiue  i«aiyiffs  thus  Ss  iXsuScoaus  Nor  is  tliis  simple  met- 
aphor ;  the  strife  here  spoken  ot  is  the  aplitting  in  two  of  that 
which  is  in  essence  one ;  the  contradiction  which  necessarily  lies 
between  the  particular  and  the  general,  the  result  and  the  force. 
Being  and  Non-Being.     All  life  is  chinge,  and  change  is  strife. 

Heraclitua  was  the  first  to  proclaim  the  absolute  vitality  of 
Nature,  the  endless  change  of  matter,  the  mutability  and  perish- 
ability of  all  individual  things,  in  contrast  with  the  eternal 
Being,  the  supremo  Harmony  whch  rules  over  all. 

The  view  we  have  taken  of  his  doctrines  will  at  once  explain 
the  position  in  which  we  have  placed  them.  He  stands  with  one 
foot  on  the  Ionian  path,  snd  with  the  other  on  the  Italian ;  but 
his  attempt  is  not  to  unite  these  two :  his  office  ia  negative ;  he 
has  to  criticize  both. 

§  n.  Anaxagoras. 
Anaxagoras  is  generally  said  to  have  been  born  at  Clazomense 
in  Lydia,  not  far  from  Colophon.  Inheriting  from  his  family  a 
splendid  patrimony,  he  seemed  born  to  figure  in  the  State ;  but, 
like  Parmenides,  he  disregarded  all  such  external  greatness,  and 
placed  his  ambition  elsewhere.  Early  in  life,  so  eaily  as  his 
twentieth  year,  the  passion  for  philosophy  engrossed  him.  Like 
all  young  ambitious  men,  he  looked  with  contempt  upon  the  in- 
tellect exhibited  in  his  native  city.     His  soul  panted  for  the 
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capital.  The  busy  activity,  and  the  gcowing  importance  of 
Athens,  solicited  him.  He  yearned  towards  it,  as  the  ambitious 
youth  in  a  provincial  town  yearns  for  London ;  as  all  energy 
longs  for  a  fitting  theatre  on  which  to  play  its  part. 

lie  came  to  Athens.  It  was  a  great  and  stirring  epoch.  The 
countless  hosts  of  Persia  had  been  scattered  by  a  handful  of 
resolute  men.  The  political  impoitanco  of  Gre(*3C,  and  of 
Athens,  the  Queen  of  Greece,  was  growing  to  a  climax.  The 
Age  of  Pei'icles,  one  of  the  most  glorious  in  the  long  annals  of 
mankind,  was  dawning.  The  Poems  of  Homer  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  literary  conversation,  and  of  silent  enjoyment.  The  early 
triumphs  of  jEschylus  had  created  a  Drama,  such  as  still  re- 
mains the  wonder  and  delight  of  scholars  and  critics.  The 
young  Sophocles,  that  perfect  flower  of  antique  art,  was  then  in 
his  bloom,  meditating  on  that  Drama  which  he  was  hereafter  to 
bring  to  perfection  in  the  Antigone  and  the  (Edipus  Rex.  The 
Ionian  philosophy  had  found  a  home  at  Athens;  and  the  young 
Anaxagoras  shared  his  time  with  Homer  and  Anaximenes.* 

Philosophy  soon  obtained  the  supreme  place  in  his  alFections. 
The  mysteiies  of  the  universe  tempted  him.  He  yielded  himself 
to  the  fascination,  and  declared  that  the  aim  and  purpose  of  his 
life  was  to  contemplate  the  heavens.  All  care  for  his  affairs 
was  given  up.  His  estates  ran  to  waste,  whilst  he  was  solving 
problems.  But  the  day  he  found  himself  a  beggar,  he  exclaimed, 
"  To  Philosophy  I  owe  my  worldly  ruin,  and  my  soul's  pros- 
perity." He  commenced  teaching,  and  he  had  illustrious  pupils 
J,  Euripides,  and  Socrates. 
s  not  long  without  paying  the  penalty  of  success.     The 


y  tliis  we  no  more  intimate  that  he  was  a  disclpU  of  Ana 
historians  assert)  than  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Homer,  but  in  some 
imbi^uous  phrase  as  that  in  the  text,  mnst  the  error  of  oolllng  him  the 
1b  of  Anaiimenea  have  ariaeo.  Brucker'a  own  ohronologj  is  strangely 
ianee  with  liis  statemeut :  for  ha  places  the  birth  of  Anaximones,  56th 
piad ;  tliat  of  Anaxagoras,  TOth  Olympiad :  tliiis  making  the  master 
is  years  old  at  tlie  birth  of  tlie  pupil ;  and  tlie  pupil  only  became  SQcli 
.  middle  of  his  life. 
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envy  and  uncharitableness  of  some,  joined  to  the  bigotry  of 
others,  taused  an  accusation  of  impiety  to  be  brouglit  agmnst 
him.  He  was  tried,  and  condemned  to  death,  but  owed  the 
mitigation  of  his  sentence  into  banishment,  to  the  eloquence  of 
his  friend  and  pupil,  Pericles.  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
cause  of  his  persecution  was  this  very  fiiendship  of  Pericles; 
and  that  the  statesman  was  struck  at  through  the  unpopular 
philosopher.  The  supposition  is  gratuitous,  and  belongs  rather 
to  the  ingenuity  of  modern  scholarship,  than  to  the  sober  facts 
of  history.  In  the  persecution  of  Anaxagoras  there  is  nothing 
but  what  was  very  natural;  it  occurred  afterwards  in  the  case  of 
Socrates,  and  it  has  subsequently  occurred  a  thousand  times  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  as  the  simple  effect  of  outraged  conr 
victions,  Anaxagoras  attacked  the  religion  of  his  time ;  he  was 
tried  and  condemned  for  his  temerity. 

After  his  banishment  he  resided  in  Lampsacus,  and  there  pre- 
served tranquillity  of  mind  until  his  death.  "  It  is  not  I  who 
have  lost  the  Athenians ;  it  is  the  Athenians  who  have  lost  me," 
was  his  proud  reflection.  He  continued  his  studies,  and  was 
tighly  respected  by  the  citizens,  who,  wishing  to  pay  some  mark 
of  esteem  to  hia  memory,  asked  him  on  his  death-bed  in  what 
manner  they  could  do  so.  He  begged  tliat  the  day  of  his  death 
might  be  annually  kept  as  a  holiday  in  all  the  schools  of  Lamp- 
sacus. For  centuries  this  request  was  fulfilled.  He  died  in  his 
seventy-third  year.  A  tomb  was  erected  to  him  in  the  city,  with 
this  inscription : 

"  This  Comb  great  Anaxagoras  confiaeB, 
■Whose  mind  explored  the  heavenly  paths  of  Truth." 

Hia  philosophy  contains  so  many  contradictory  principles,  or 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  so  many  contradictory 
principles  are  attributed  to  him,  that  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt 
a  systematic  view  of  them.  We  shall,  as  usual,  confine  ourselves 
to  leading  doctrines. 

On  the  great  subject  of  the  origin  and  certainty  of  our  knowl- 
edge, he  differed  from  Xenophanes  and  Heraclitus.     He  thought, 
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witli  the  former,  that  all  Bcnse-knowlcdgc  is  delusive;  and,  with 
the  latter,  that  all  knowledge  comes  through  the  senses.  Here  is 
a  double  skepticism  brought  into  play.  It  has  usually  been  held 
that  these  two  opinions  contradict  each  other ;  that  he  could  not 
have  maintained  botii.  Yet  both  opinions  are  tenable.  His  reason 
for  denying  certainty  to  the  senses,  was  the  incapacity  of  distin- 
guishing all  the  real  objective  elements  of  which  things  are  made. 
Thus  the  eye  discerns  a  complex  mass  which  we  call  a  flower ;  but 
discerns  nothing  of  that  o/wA/cA  tlie  flower  is  composed.  In  other 
words,  the  senses  perceive  phenomena,  but  do  not,  and  cannot  ob- 
serve noumena,* — an  anticipation  of  the  greatest  discovery  of 
modern  psychology,  though  seen  dimly  and  confusedly  by  Anax- 
agoras.  Perhaps  the  most  convincing  proof  of  his  having  so  con- 
ceived knowledge  is  in  the  passage  quoted  by  Aristotle :  "  Things 
are  to  each  according  as  they  seem  to  him"  (SVi  Tuiaura  ouro^ 
TO.  ovTCL,  ola.  av  iiriiKa^uifi).  What  is  this  but  the  assertion  of  all 
knowledge  being  confined  to  phenomena  ?  It  is  further  strength- 
ened by  the  passage  in  Sextus  Empiricus,  that  "phenomena  are 
the  criteria  of  our  knowledge  of  things  beyond  sense,"  i. «,  things 
inevident  are  evident  in  phenomena  {rris  twv  ASiiktjv  xarakii-^si^, 

It  must  not,  however,  be  concluded  from  the  above,  that  Anax- 
agoras  regarded  sense  as  the  sole  origin  of  knowledge.  He  held 
that  the  Reason  (Xoyos)  was  the  regulating  faculty  of  the  mind, 
as  Intelligence  {mue)  was  of  the  universe.  The  senses  are  accu- 
rate in  their  reports ;  but  tlieir  reports  are  not  accurate  copies  of 
Things.  They  reflect  objects;  fcut  they  reflect  them  as  these 
objects  appear  to  Sense.  Reason  has  to  control  these  impres- 
sions, to  verify  these  reports. 

*  Nofimenon  is  the  antithesia  to  PiawnKnon,  which  means  Appearand ; 
2iiivmeiwn  means  the  Ssdmlrattim,  or,  to  nse  the  scliolastic  word,  (he  Sab- 
ttaace.  Thns,  as  mutter  is  recognized  by  ua  only  in  its  manit'eBtations  (phe- 
nomena), wa  may  logically  distingaiah  those  manifeBbitlons  from  the  thing 
maQifeslad  (nonmanon).  And  tho  former  will  be  the  materia  cirea  quam  ; 
the  latter,  the  nurteiw  in  qua.  Noiiinenoii  istherefure  equivalent  to  the  Es- 
eeace  ;  Fhenomenon  to  the  Mna^festalion. 
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Let  US  now  apply  this  doctrine  to  the  explanation  of  some  of 
those  apparently  contradictory  statemenla  whicli  have  puzzled  nil 
the  critics.  For  instance,  Anasagoras  eays  that  snow  is  not  white 
but  black,  because  the  water  of  which  it  is  composed  is  black. 
Now,  in  this  he  could  not  have  meant  that  snow  did  not  appear 
to  our  senses  white ;  his  express  doctrine  of  sense-knowledge  for- 
bids such  an  interpretation.  But  reason  told  him  that  the  Senses 
gave  inaccurate  reports ;  and,  in  this  instance,  Reason  showed 
him  how  their  repoil,  was  contradictory,  since  the  water  was 
black,  yet  the  snow  white.  Here,  then,  is  the  whole  theory 
of  knowledge  exemplified  :  Sense  asserting  that  snow  is  white  ; 
Reflection  asserting  that  snow  being  made  from  black  water  eould 
not  be  white.  He  had  another  illustration — Take  two  liquids, 
white  and  black,  and  pour  the  one  into  the  other  drop  by  drop : 
the  eye  will  be  imahle  to  discern  the  actual  change  as  it  is  gradu- 
ally going  on  ;  it  will  only  discern  it  at  certain  marked  intervals. 

Thus  did  he  separate  himself  at  once  from  Xenophanes  and 
Heraclitus.  From  the  former,  because  admitting  Sense  to  be  the 
only  crifflrion  of  things,  the  only  source  of  knowledge,  he  could 
not  regard  the  Xoyos  as  the  unfailing  source  of  truth,  hut  merely 
as  tlie  reflective  power,  whereby  the  reports  of  sense  were  con- 
trolled. From  the  latter,  because  reflection  convinced  him  that 
the  reports  of  the  senses  were  mhjeciively  true,  but  ohjeefively 
false.*  {Heraclitus  maintained  that  the  reports  of  the  senses  were 
alone  certain.)  Both  Xenophanes  and  Heraclitus  had  principles 
of  absolute  certitude ;  the  one  proclaimed  Reason,  the  other  Sense, 
to  be  that  principle,  Anaxagoras  annihilated  the  one  by  showing 
that  the  Reason  was  dependent  on  the  senses'  for  materials ;  and 


•  Snbjective  and  objective  lire  novf  Hlmost  natnraliied  ;  it  may  not  be  BH- 
perfliioiis,  nevBrthelees,  to  explain  tliem.  Tha  tul^ecl  meaiia  the  "  Mind  of 
tlia  Tliiaker  "  (ij/o),  the  o^ecl  means  tlie  "  Tiling  ttioogiit  of"  (Xoa-E^o). 
In  the  above  passnga  "  the  reports  of  tlie  senses  being  subjectively  true," 
means  that  the  sensea  truly  inform  tia  of  their  impreaaions ,-  but  these  im- 
pressions are  not  at  nil  like  the  ootnal  dtjects  (as  may  ba  shown  by  the  broktn 
appearaace  of  u  stick,  half  of  which  is  dipped  in  water),  and  therefore  the 
reports  nre  "  objectively  fulso." 
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he  annihilated  the  other  by  showing  that  the  materials  were  fal- 
lacious. 

Having  thus,  not  without  considerable  difficulty,  brong!it  his 
various  opinions  on  Luman  knowledge  under  one  system,  let  us 
endeavor  to  do  the  same  for  his  cosmology.  The  principle  of  his 
system  ia  thus  announced :  "  Wrongly  do  the  Greeks  suppose  that 
aught  begins  or  ceases  to  be ;  for  nothing  comes  into  being  or  is 
destroyed ;  but  all  is  an  aggregation  or  secretion  of  pre-existent 
things  ;  so  that  all  becoming  might  more  correctly  be  called  be- 
coming-mixed, and  all  corruption  becoming  separate."  What  is 
the  thought  here !  It  is  that  instead  of  there  being  a  Creation, 
there  was  only  an.  arrangement ;  instead  of  one  first  element,  there 
was  an  infinite  number  of  elements.  These  elements  are  the 
celebrated  komaeomerim : 

"  Ex  nuriqae  pntat  inioia  couslstere  posse 
Auriim,  et  de  teiris  terrain  oonorBBeere  parvia; 
Ii{nibHS  ex  ignem,  hninorcm  es  huraoribns  esse  ; 
Cietcra  oonsimiU  fingit.  mtione  pntatque."* 

This  singular  opinion  whicb  maintains  that  flesh  is  made  of 
molecules  of  elementary  flesh,  and  bones  of  elementary  bones, 
and  so  forth,  is  intelligible  when  we  remember  his  theory  of 
knowledge.  The  Sense  discerns  elementary  differences  in  matter, 
and  reflection  confirms  tlie  truth  of  this  observation.  If  Nothing 
can  proceed  from  Nothing,  all  things  can  he  only  an  arrangement 
of  existing  things  ;  but  when  in  this  Arrangement  certain  things 
are  discovered  to  be  radically  distinguished  from  each  oilier,  gold 
from  blood  for  example, — either  the  distinction  observed  by  the 
Senses  is  altogether  fal^e,  or  else  the  things  distinguished  must 
be  elcraeuta.     But  the  first  horn  of  the  dilemma  is  avoided  by 


"  That  gold  from  prnla  of  the  aame  nature  rose. 
Thai  earths  do  earth,  fires  Are,  airs  air  oompoae, 
And  so  in  all  things  olae  alite  to  those."— Obeich. 
ins  to  be  grood  reason  to  believe  that  not  Anaxagoras,  but  Aiistolle, 
inatorof  tho  wordiomaKinwnis.    SeeKittar,  i.  296. 
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the  sensuous  nature  of  all  knowledge ;  if  .tlie  Senses  deceive  us 
in  this  respect,  and  Reason  does  not  indicate  the  deception, 
then  IS  knowledge  all  a  delusion;  therefore,  unless  we  adopt 
skepticism,  we  must  abide  by  the  testimony  of  the  Senses,  as  to 
the  distinction  of  things.  But,  having  granted  the  distinction, 
we  must  grant  that  the  things  distinguished  are  elements ;  if  not, 
i>hence  tlie  distinction  ?  Nothing  can  come  of  Nothing;  .blood 
can  only  become  blood,  gold  can  only  become  gold,  mix  them 
how  you  will ;  if  blood  can  become  bone,  then  does  bone  become 
something  out  of  nothing,  for  it  was  not  bone  before,  and  it  is 
bone  now.  But,  aa  blood  can  only  be  blood,  and  bone  only  be 
bone,  whenever  they  are  mingled  it  is  a  mingling  of  two  ele- 
ments, hornwomeritE. 

In  the  beginning  therefore  there  was  the  infinite  composed  of 
homosomeriw,  or  elementary  seeds  of  infinite  vaiiety.  So  far 
from  The  All  being  The  One,  as  Parmenides  and  Thales  equaliy 
taught,  Anaxagoras  proclaimed  The  All  to  be  The  Many.  But 
the  mass  of  elements  were  as  yet  unmixed.  What  was  to  mix 
them !  What  power  caused  them  to  become  arranged  in  one 
harmonious  all-embracing  system ! 

This  power  Anaxagoras  declared  to  be  Intelligence  (nus), 
the  moving  force  of  the  Universe.  He  had  on  the  one  liand,  re- 
jected Fate,  as  an  enipt\  name  jn  the  other  he  rejected  Chance, 
as  being  no  more  than  the  Cause  iinperceived  by  human  rea- 
soning (niu  rijjfiju  adtiX  v  a  r  au  avSp^iiivu  Xoyirf/iu).  This  is 
another  remarkable  gUmp^e  of  what  modern  philosophy  was 
to  establish.  Having  thus  disclaimed  these  two  powers,  so  po- 
tent in  early  speculation  Fate  and  Chance,  he  had  no  other 
course  left  than  to  proclaim  Intelligence  the  Arranging  Power,* 

This  seems  to  us  on  the  whole  the  most  remarkable  specula- 
tion of  all  the  pre-Socratic  epoch ;  and  indeed  is  so  very  near  the 
o  precision  of  modern  times,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  we 

■e  Ilia  own  words  reported  bj  Diogcoos,  who  sajs  tliat  his  work 
B  :  "  Formerly  all  things  were  a  confused  mass ;  nfterivardB,  In- 
omiiig,  Brranged  them  into  worlds." 
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preserve  ita  onjnal  '.implicitj  We  will  cite  a  portion  of  the 
fri^ent  preserved  by  Simpln.iu'!,whereiQ  Intelligente  is  spok- 
en of  —  Intelligence  {vms)  is  infinite,  and  autucratie ,  it  is 
ini\ed  up  with  uutliing  tut  exists  alone  in  and  for  itself  Were 
it  otherwise,  were  it  nwved  up  with  any  thiag  it  would  partici- 
pate in  the  nature  of  all  thinga ,  tor  in  all  there  is  a  part  of  all ; 
and  30  that  whu,!!  ^^a^  mixed  flith  intelligence  would  prevent  it 
from  exercising  power  o\er  all  things'* — In  thi'j  passage  we 
haic  an  e'lpression  of  the  modern  conception  ol  the  Deity  acting 
through  invariable  hwi,  bit  m  no  wa}  mixed  up  with  the  mat- 
ter acted  on. 

Will  not  the  foregoing  remarks  enable  us  to  meet  Aristotle's 
objection  to  Anaxagoras,  that  "he  uses  Intelligence  as  amaehine,f 
pe  t  t    th    1    mation  of  the  world;  so  that,  when  he  is 
inb  rra^sed  h       f      xplain  the  cause  of  this  or  that,  he  intiij- 
d    es  I  t  11  g  but  in,  aJ!  other  things  it  is  any  cause  but 

I  tell  h    h  p    duces  things  ?'     Now,  surely  this  is  a  very 

u  f        nt      Had  could  only  be  valid  against  one  who,  like 
Mai  b  a    1     saw  C  d  everywhere,    Anaxagoras  assigned  to  In- 
t  II  g         th    OT    t  Arrangement  of  Ibe  komt^omeriw ;  but  of 
rs    i         PI      1  tbat  subordinate  arrangements  were  carried 
bj  th  mael  The  Christian  thinker  some  centuries  back 

b  1  d  tl  t  th  D  ty  created  and  ordained  all  things ;  never- 
th  1  \ib  b  b  t  bis  finger,  the  cause  o-f  the  burn  he  attrib- 
uted to  fire,  and  not  to  God ;  but  when  the  thunder  muttered  in 
the  sky  he  attributed  that  to  no  cause  but  God.  la  not  this 
similar  to  the  conceptioa  formed  by  Anaxagoras  3  What  he  can 
explain,  he  does  explain  by  natural  causes ;  whatever  he  is  em- 
bfirrassed  to  explain,  whatever  he  does  not  understand,  he  attrib- 


*  This  passage  perfeolly  acoortls  with  what  Aristotlo  says,  Se  Animd,  i.  3, 
aod  Metaph.  i.T. 

t  This  is  an  allusion  to  ths  tlientrical  nrtilice  of  bringmg  down  a.  God 
from  Olympua,  to  solve  the  diffioultj  of  the  deaouemeai,—i'Re  Deus  ex 
machmi  of  Horace.  We  make  this  remark  ta  caution  tlie  reader  against 
supposing  tLat  tlie  objeotioa  is  to  a  laeobaniaal  iatelltgenceii 
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utes  to  God.  It  is  heie  we  see  the  force  of  Aiiasagoras's  opinion 
respecting  Chance  as  an  unascertained  cause ;  what  others  called 
tbe  effect  of  Chance,  he  called  the  effect  of  the  universal  Intel- 
ligence. 

On  tlie  same  grounds  we  object  to  tlte  reasoning  of  Piato. 
Those  who  have  read  the  Phmdo, — and  who  has  not  read  it  in 
some  shape  or  other,  either  iu  the  original  diction,  or  in  the  dim 
and  misty  version  of  Some  translator ! — those  who  have  read  the 
Pheedo,  we  say,  will  doubtless  remember  the  passage  in  which 
Socrates  is  made  to  express  his  poignant  disappointment  at  the 
doctrine  of  Anasagoras,  to  wliich  he  had  at  first  been  so  attract- 
ed. This  passage  has  an  air  of  authenticity.  It  expresses  a  real 
disappointment,  and  the  disappointment  of  Socrates,  not  merely 
of  Plato.  We  believe  firmly  that  Socrates  is  here  expressing  his 
own  opinion ;  and  it  is  rarely  that  we  can  say  this  of  opinions 
promulgated  by  Plato  under  the  august  name  of  his  master. 
Here  is  the  passage  in  the  misty  version  of  Thomas  Taylor:  we 
make  no  alterations,  otherwise  we  should  hold  onrselves  respon- 
sible for  the  whole  ■ 

"  But  h  1       1     pe  1    g  from  a  certain  book, 

composed  h  1 1  A  g  s,  1  he  came  to  that  part 
t  11  t  i  rs  d  is  the  cause  of  all 
th  th  ca  se  a  d  thought  that  in  a 
11  t  th  for  intellect  to  be  the 
d  d  f  th  as  the  case,  disposing  in- 
I  tb  g%  d  pla  every  thing  in  that 
Id  b  t  n  ih  best  manner.  If  any 
one  therefore  should  be  willing  to  discover  the  cause  iLrough 
which  every  thing  is  generated  or  corrupted,  or  is,  he  ought  to 
discover  how  it  may  subsist  in  the  best  manner,  or  suffer,  or  per- 
form any  thing  else.  In  consequence  of  this,  therefore,  it  is  proper 
that  a  man  should  consider  nothing  else,  either  about  himself  or 
about  others,  except  that  which  is  the  most  excellent  and  the  best ; 
but  it  is  necessary  that  he^^ho  knows  this  should  also  know  that 
which  is  subordinate,  since  there  is  one  and  the  same  science  of 
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both.  But  thus  reasoning  with  myself,  I  rejoiced,  thinking  that 
I  had  found  a  preceptor  in  Anaxagoras  who  would  instruct  me 
in  the  causes  of  things  agreeable  to  my  own  conceptions ;  and 
that  he  woiiid  inform  me  in  the  first  place  whether  the  earth  is 
£at  or  round,  and  afterwards  explain  the  cause  of  its  being  so,  ad- 
ducing for  this  purpose  that  which  is  better,  and  showing  that  it 
is  better  for  the  earth  to  exist  in  this  manner.  And  if  ho  should 
say  that  it  is  situated  in  the  middle,  that  he  would  besides  this 
show  that  it  was  better  for  it  to  be  in  die  middle — and  if  he 
should  render  all  this  apparent  to  me,  I  was  so  disposed  as  not 
to  require  any  other  species  of  cause ;  for  I  by  no  means  thought, 
after  he  had  said  that  all  these  were  orderly  disposed  by  intel- 
lect, he  would  introduM  any  other  cause  for  their  subsistence  ex- 
cept that  which  shows  that  it  is  better  for  them  to  exist  in  this 
manner.  Hence  I  thought  that  in  rendering  the  cause  common 
to  each  particular  and  to  all  things,  he  would  explain  that  which 
is  best  for  each,  and  is  the  common  good  of  all.  And  indeed  I 
would  not  have  exchanged  these  hopes  for  a  mighty  gain !  But 
having  obtained  his  books  with  prodigious  eagerness,  I  read  tlieiii 
with  great  celerity,  that  I  might  witJi  great  celerity  know  that 
which  is  best  and  that  which  is  base. 

"But  from  this  admirable  hope,  my  friend,  I  was  forced  away, 
when  in  the  course  of  my  reading  I  saw  him  mate  no  use  of  in- 
tellect, nor  employ  certain  causes  for  the  purpose  of  orderly  dis- 
posing particulars,  hut  assign  air,  ether,  and  water,  and  many 
other  things  equally  absurd,  as  the  causes  of  things.  And  he 
appeared  to  mo  to  be  affected  in  a  manner  similar  to  him  who 
should  assert  that  all  the  actions  of  Socrafea  are  produced  by  in 
tellect ,  and  afterwards,  endeavoring  to  relate  the  causes  of  each 
particular  action,  should  say  that  I  now  sit  here  because,  in  the 
first  place,  my  body  is  composed  of  bones  and  neries,  and  that 
the  bines  aie  solid  and  are  separated  byintervils  from  each 
other,  but  that  the  nerves,  whieh  are  by  nature  capable  of  in 
tension  and  remission,  cover  the  bones  together  with  the  skin  in 
which  they  are  contained.    The  bones  therefore,  being  suspended 
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from  their  joinU,  the  nerves,  by  straining  and  relaxing  them, 
enable  me  to  bend  my  limbs  as  at  present;  and  through  this 
cause  I  here  sit  in  an  infleoted  position.  And  again,  should  as- 
sign other  such  like  causes  of  my  now  conversing  with  you, 
namely,  voice,  and  air,  and  hearing,  and  a  thousand  other  partic- 
ulara,  neglecting  the  true  cause,  that  since  it  appeared  to  the 
Athenians  better  to  condemn  me  on  this  account,  it  also  appeared 
to  me  better  and  more  just  to  sit  here,  and  thus  abiding,  sustain 
the  punishment  which  they  have  ordained  me ;  for  otherwise,  by 
the  dog,  as  it  appears  to  me,  these  bones  and  nerves  would  have 
been  carried  long  ago  either  into  Megara  or  Bceotia  through  an 
opinion  of  that  which  is  best,  if  I  had  not  thought  it  more  just 
and  becoming  to  sustain  the  punishment  ordered  by  my  country, 
whatever  it  might  be,  than  to  withdraw  myself  and  run  away. 
But  to  call  things  of  this  kind  causes  is  extremely  absurd.  In- 
deed, if  any  one  should  say  that  without  possessing  such  things 
as  bones  and  nerves  I  could  not  act  as  I  do,  he  would  speak  the 
truth ;  but  to  assert  that  I  set  as  I  do  at  present  through  these, 
and  that  I  operate  with  this  intellect,  and  not  from  a  choice  of 
what  is  best,  would  be  an  assertion  full  of  extreme  negligence  and 
sloth :  for  this  would  be  the  consequence  of  not  being  able  to  col- 
lect by  division  that  the  true  cause  of  a  thing  is  very  different 
from  that  without  which  a  cause  would  uoi  be  a  cause." 

Now  this  reasoning  we  take  to  be  an  ignoratio  elenchi.  The 
illustration  made  use  of  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  and  would  be 
admitted  by  Anaxagoras  as  true,  without  in  the  least  impugning 
his  argument. 

The  Intelligence,  which  Anaxagoras  conceived,  was  in  no  wise 
a  moral  Intelligence :  it  was  simply  the  primum  mobile,  the  all- 
knowing  and  motive  force  by  which  the  arrangement  of  the  ele- 
ments was  affected.  Hence  from  a  passive  in  Aristotle,  some 
have  inferred  that  the  voije  was  only  a  physical  principle,  the  sole 
office  of  which  was  to  set  matter  in  motion.  This  is  an  error 
easy  of  explanation.  Men  are  still  so  accustomed  to  conceive  the 
divine  Intelligence  as  only  a  more  perfect  and  exalted  human 
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Intelligence,  that  wheie  they  see  no  traces  of  the  latter  they  are 
prone  to  question  the  existence  of  the  former.  When  Anaxago- 
ras  sajs  that  ^ous  was  the  creative  principle,  men  instantly 
figure  to  themaelves  a  iVbus  similai'  to  human  intelligence.  On 
examination,  they  find  that  sueh  an  intelligence  as  they  conceive 
has  no  place  in  the  doctrine,  whereupon  they  declare  that  Intel- 
ligence has  no  place  there ;  the  iVbas,  they  aver,  means  no  more 
than  Motion,  and  might  have  been  called  Motion, 

But  fortunately  Simplieius  has  preserved  a  long  passage  from 
the  work  of  Anaxagoraa;  we  have  already  quoted  a  porlJon  of 
it,  and  shall  now  select  one  or  two  sentences  in  which  the  iVbits, 
as  a  cognitive  power,  is  distinctly  set  forth ;  and  we  quote  these 
the  more  readily  because  Ritter,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
passa      ha.   E        an  a  — "  Intelligence  is,  of  all  things, 

the  sub  d  pu     t,         ha,  entire  knowledge  of  ail.     Every 

thing  wh  h  has  a  u  wh  h  r  great  or  small,  is  governed  by 
the  I  (vo  )      Intelhgence  knows   all  things 

(icin-K  yvu  )  b  h  h  !«  hat  are  mixed  and  those  that  are 
separated ,  and  the  thmgs  which  ought  to  be,  and  the  things 
which  were,  and  those  which  now  are,  and  those  which  will  be ; 
all  are  arranged  by  Intelligence  [favra  iJiExo'o'iJ.ijffs  voCs*)."  Here 
the  creative,  or  rather  disposing,  faculty  is  not  more  distinctly 
expressed  than  the  cognitive.  The  Ifous  both  knows  and  acts: 
this  is  its  duplicate  existence.  A  grand  conception ;  one  seldom 
rivalled  in  ancient  speculation ;  one  so  far  in  advance  of  the  epoch 
as  to  be  a  puzzle  to  all  critics. 

The  relation  in  which  the  system  of  Anaxagoras  stands  to 
other  systems  may  be  briefly  characterized.  The  Infinite  Matter 
of  the  lonians  became  in  his  bands  the  homeeomerim.  Instead  of 
one  substance,  such  ae  Water,  Air,  or  Fire,  he  saw  the  necessity 
of  admitting  Many  substances.     At  the  same  time,  he  carried  out 

*  It  would  be  ncedleas  after  this  to  refer  to 
of  Aristotle  in  confirmation.     Tho  oritiou!  reader  wi 
TrendihTtiurg,  Comment,  Arista,  lie  Aaim.,  p.  466  ei  flei 
of  the  veil;,  adds  en!  •f.axri.—Ci-ati/.,  p.  40(X 
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the  Pythagorean  and  Eleatic  piinciple  of  The  One ;  thus  avoid- 
ing the  d'alectical  thrusts  of  Zeno  aga'nit  th«  i  jholders  of  The 
Manj  Hegel  ^nd  M  Lous  n  would  call  (his  pclecticism;  and 
in  one  bcush  thfj  w  ild  bp  conect  but  insLrauth  as  Anaxago- 
ras  was  led  to  his  d  trmi>  by  the  development  wh  i^h  tho  Ionian 
and  the  Eleatic  prirciples  had  taken  and  was  n  t  led  to  it  by 
any  eclectcal  method  ^le  must  piot(,at  igiinst  the  applicatioQ 
of  such  a  name  Tl  ere  wis  a  truth  dimly  recognized  by  the 
loniana  namely  that  the  matenal  phenon  ena  are  all  reducible 
to  some  w  imenon  or  oit  e  a  some  appi;ij  W 1  at  that  Begin- 
ning was,  they  variously  sought.  Anaxagoras  also  sought  it ; 
and  his  doctrine  of  perception  convinced  him  that  it  could  not 
be  One  principle,  but  Many ;  hence  his  kontceomeriw.  So  far  he 
was  an  Ionian,  But  there  was  also  a  truth  dimly  seen  by  the 
Eleatics,  namely,  that  The  Many  could  never  be  resolved  into 
One;  and  as  without  One  there  could  not  be  Many,  and  with 
the  Many  only  there  could  iibt  be  One ;  in  other  words,  as  God 
must  be  The  One  from  whom  the  multiplicity  of  things  is  de- 
rived, the  necessity  of  admitting  The  One  as  The  All  and  the 
Self-esistent  was  proved.  This  reasoning  was  accepted  by  Anax- 
agoras. He  saw  that  there  were  Many  things  ;  he  saw  also  the 
neWsity  for  The  One.     In  so  far  he  was  an  Eleatic. 

Up  to  this  point  the  two  doctrines  had  been  at  variance :  a 
chasm  of  infinite  depth  yawned  between  them.  Zeno's  invention 
of  Dialectics  was  a  result  of  this  profound  difference.  It  was 
reserved  for  Anaxagoras  to  biidge  over  tie  chasm  which  could 
not  be  filled  np.  He  did  so  with  consummate  skill.  He  ac- 
cepted both  doctrines,  with  some  modifications,  and  proclaimed 
the  existence  of  the  Infinite  Intelligence  (The  One)  who  was  the 
Architect  of  the  Infinite  Matter  (komceomerim,  the  Many),  By 
this  means  he  escaped  each  horn  of  the  dilemma;  he  escaped 
that  which  gored  the  lonians,  namely,  as-  to  how  and  wAji  the 
Infinite  Matter  became  fashioned  into  worlds  and  beings ;  since 
Matter  by  itself  can  only  be  Matter.  He  escaped  that  which 
gored  the  Eleatics,  as  to  koto  and  why  the  Infinite  One,  who  was 
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pure  and  unmixed,  became  the  Infinite  Many,  impure  and  mixed : 
since  one  thing  could  never  be  more  than  one  thing.  It  must 
have  some  one  thing  on  which  to  act,  for  it  cannot  act  upon 
itself.  Anaxi^oras  escaped  both  by  his  dualistic  theory  of  Mind 
fashioning,  and  Matter  fashioned. 

A  similar  bridge  was  thrown  by  him  over  the  deep  chasm  sepa- 
rating the  Sensualists  from  the  Rationalists,  with  respect  to  the 
origin  of  knowledge.  He  admitted  botJi  Sense  and  Reason; 
others  had  only  admitted  either  Sense  or  Reason. 

These  two  points  entitle  Anaxagoras  to  a  very  high  rank  in 
the  history  of  Philosophy;  and  we  regret  to  see  that  Aristotle 
uniformly  speaks  disparagingly  of  him,  but  we  believe  that  the 
great  Stagirite  did  not  clearly  apprehend  the  force  of  the  doc- 
trine he  was  combating. 

§  III.  Empbdoclbs. 

We  are  forced  to  differ  from  all  historians  we  have  consulted, 
except  De  Gerando,  who  hesitates  about  the  matter,  respecting 
the  place  occupied  by  Empedocles,  Erucker  classes  him  among 
the  Pythagoreans;  Ritter,  amongst  the  Eleatics;  Zeller  and 
Hegel,  as  the  precursor  of  the  Atomisfs,  who  precede  Anaxa- 
goras; Renouvier,  as  the  precursor  of  Anaxagoras;  Tennemann 
placing  Diogenes  of  Apollonia  between  Anaxagoras  and  Em- 
pedocles, but  mating  Democritus  precede  them.  When  we 
come  to  treat  of  the  doctrines  of  Empedocles,  we  shall  endeavor 
to  show  the  filiation  of  ideas  from  Anaxagoras,  Meanwhile  it  is 
necessary  to  examine  the  passage  in  Aristotle,  on  which  very 
contradictory  opinions  have  been  grounded. 

In  the  3d  chapter  of  the  1st  book  of  Aristotle's  Metapkysies, 
after  a  paragraph  on  the  system  of  Empedocles,  occurs  this  pass- 
age: "But  Anaxagoras  of  Clazomenje  being  superior  to  him 
(Empedocles)  in  respect  of  age,  but  inferior  to  him  in  respect  of 
opinions,  said  that  the  number  of  principles  was  infinite."  By 
"superior"  and  "  in/eriof"  we  preserve  the  antithesis  of  the  origi- 
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nal;  but  it  would  be  more  intelligible  to  say,  "older"  and 
"  inferior." 

There  are  two  other  interpretations  of  this  passage.  One  of 
them  is  that  of  M.  Cousin  (after  Hegel),  who  believes  that  the 
antithesis  of  Aristotle  is  meant  to  convey  the  feet  of  Anaxagoras, 
although  oliJer  in  point  of  time,  bdng  more  recent  in  point  of 
published  doctrine  than  Empedocles,  having  writtea  after  him. 
This  is  Lis  translation:  "Anasagoras,  qui  naquit  avant  ce 
dernier,  mais  qui  6crivit  apres  lui." 

The  second  is  that  adopted  by  M,  Renouvier  from  M.  Ravaisson, 
who  interprets  it  as  meaning  that  the  doctrine  of  Anaxagoras, 
though  more  ancient  in  point  of  publication,  is  more  recent  in 
point  of  thought;  i.  e.  more  developed  philosophically,  although 
historically  earlier. 

Now  we  believe  both  these  interpretations  to  be  erroneous. 
There  ia  uo  ground  for  them  except  the  antithesis  of  Aristotle ; 
and  the  original  of  this  disputed  passage  is,  'Avnlayopa;  S^  i 
KXa^ofi^vios  Tjf  (J.S11  JjXixia  TpoTSpoj  uv  toutiiu,  toii  S'  Ipyais  iinpig ; 
which  is  rendered  by  MM.  Herron  and  Z^vort:  "  Anaxagore  de 
Clazomene,  I'aine  d'EmpedocIe,  n'Hail  yas  arrivi  a  w»  iyatime 
aussi  plausible"* 

This  agrees  with  our  version.  We  confess  however  that  on  a 
first  glance  M.  Cousin's  version  better  preserves  the  force  of 
the  antithesis  rf  /jiv  ^Xmi'a  rpoTEpos— mis  S"  spj-ois  DiTTSpof.  But 
other  reasons  prevent  a  concurrence  in  this  interpretation,  MM. 
Pierron  and  Zevort,  in  their  note  on  the  passage,  remark :  "  Mais 
les  mots  ipyifi,  t'p/ois,  dans  nne  opposition,  ont  ordinairement  une 
signific^ion  vague,  comme  re,  revera,  chez  les  Latins,  et,  chez 
nous,  en  fait,  en  r^liii."  The  force  of  the  objection  does  not 
strike  us.  If  Anax^oras  was  in  fact,  in  reality,  posterior  to 
Empedocles,  we  can  only  understand  this  in  the  sense  M.  Cousin 
has  nnderaiood  Aiistotle ;  and  moreover,  MM.  Pierron  and 
Zevort  here  contradict  their  translation,  which  says  thjit,  in  point 

•  iff  Metaphysiqus  d^Arisiote,  i,  233. 
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of  fact,  the  system  of  Anaxagoras  was  cot  so  plausible  as  that  of 
Empedoclea. 

More  weight  must  be  laid  on  the  meaning  of  uUrtpts,  which 
certainly  cannot  be  esclusively  taken  to  mean  posterior  in  point 
of  time.  In  the  11th  chapter  of  Aristotle's  5th  book  he  treats 
of  all  the  significations  of  irpoVEpos  and  utfrspos.  One  of  these 
significations  is  superiority  and  inferiority.  In  the  sense  of  infe- 
riority  CffTEpoE  ia  often  used  by  the  poets.     Thus  Sophocles : 


"  O  shameful  oliaraeWr,  below  &  woman  !" 

"  Inferior"  is  the  primitive  meaning ;  in  English  we  say,  "  second 
to  none,"  for  "inferior  to  none." 

This  meaning  of  utfTSpog,  namely,  of  inferiority,  is  the  one 
always  understood  by  tbe  old  commentators  on  the  passage  in 
question;  none  of  them  naderstood  a  chronological  posteriority. 
npoTEpos  indicates  priority  in  point  of  time ;  litfTSpof  inferiority  in 
point  of  merit.  Thus  Philoponus:  "Prior  quidem  tempore,  sed 
posterior  et  maucus  secundum  opinionem"  (fob  2  a) ;  and  the 
anonymous  scholiast  of  the  Vatican  MS. :  ifpirifos  yoUu  tu  xp°"^t 
ctXX'  '6<ffspas  Jtoi  IXX6i*(jt  xnra.  t^u  Si^av — "first  indeed  in  time, 
but  second  and  inferior  in  point  of  doctrine." 

The  only  question  which  now  remains  to  be  answered  in  order 
to  establish  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  interpretation  of  QflVspoj,  is 
this :  Did  Aristotle  regard  the  system  of  Anaxagoras  as  inferior 
to  that  of  Empedocles  ? 

This  question  we  can  answer  distinctly  in  tlie  affirmative.  The 
reader  will  remember  our  citation  of  the  passage  in  which  Aris- 
totle blames  Anaxagoras  for  never  employing  his  First  Cause 
(Intelhgence)  except  npon  emergencies.  Aristotle  continues 
thus:  "Empedocles  employs  his  causes  more  abundantly,  though 
not  indeed  sufficiently, — Khj  EfMrsSoiX^e  ivl  irXiov  jilv  Toiru 
yyhTni  iiXf  ajViois,  ou  (ii)  oiirs  haaCii. — Met.  i.  4. 

Chronology  is  moreover  in  favor  of  our  view.  Anaxagoras 
was  born  about  the  70th  Olympiad ;  Empedocles,  by  general  con- 
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sent,  is  said  to  have  flourished  in  the  84tli  Olympiad ;  this  would 
make  Anaxagoras  at  least  fifty-six  years  old  at  the  time  when  Em- 
pedpcles  published  his  doctrine,  after  which  age  it  is  barely  prob- 
able that  Anaxagoras  would  have  begun  to  write  ;  and  even  this 
probability  vanishes  when  we  look  upon  the  life  of  Anaxagoras, 
who  was  teaching  in  Athens  about  the  76th  or  llih  Olympiad, 
and  who  died  at  Lampsacus,  in  exile,  in  the  88th  Olympiad,  viz. 
sixteen  years  after  the  epoch  in  which  Empedocles  is  said  to 
have  flourished. 

Trnstiug  that  the  above  point  was  not  unworthy  of  brief  dis- 
cussion, we  will  now  commence  the  narrative, 

Empedocles  was  born  at  Agrigentum,  in  Sicily,  and  flourished 
about  the  84th  Olympiad  (b,  c.  444).  Agrigentum  was  at  that 
period  at  the  height  of  its  splendor,  and  was  a  formidable  rival 
to  Syracuse.  Empedocles,  descended  from  a  wealthy  and  illus- 
trious femily,  acquired  a  high  reputation  by  his  resolute  espousal 
of  the  democratic  party.  Much  of  his  wealth  is  said  to  have 
been  spent  in  a  singular  but  honorable  manner :  namely,  in  be- 
stowing dowries  on  poor  girls,  and  marrying  them  to  young  men 
of  rank  and  consequence.  Like  most  of  the  early  philosophers, 
he  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  great  traveller,  and  to  have  gath- 
ered in  distant  lands  the  wondrous  store  of  knowledge  which  he 
displayed.  It  was  assumed  that  only  in  the  far  East  could  he  have 
learned  the  potent  secrets  of  Medicine  and  Magic ;  only  from  the 
Egyptian  Magi  could  he  have  learned  the  art  of  prophecy. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  did  travel  into  Italy,  and  to 
Athens.  But  in  truth  we  can  mention  little  of  his  personal  his- 
tory that  is  not  open  to  question.  His  name  rivals  that  of  Py- 
thagoras in  the  regions  of  fable.  The  same  august  majesty  of 
demeanor  and  the  same  marvellous  power  over  nature  are  attrib- 
uted to  both.  Miracles  were  his  pastimes.  In  prophecy,  in 
medicine,  in  power  over  the  winds  and  rains,  his  wonders  were 
so  numerous  and  so  renowned,  that  when  he  appeared  at  the 
Olympic  Games  all  eyes  were  reverentially  fixed  upon  him.  His 
dress  and  demeanor  accorded  with  his  reputjition.     Haughty, 
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impassioned,  and  m  tly  d  nt  t  d  f  a  te  h  efased 
the  governme  t  f  \  nt  wh  a  t  ly  ft  d  li  m  by  the 
citJzeuB ;  but  hi  Idtnto  hwdtslFnp  tly  gar- 
ments, a  gold  n  (11  th  D  Iph  nn  a  d  a  n  m  us  train 
of  attendants.  He  proclaimed  himself  to  be  a  God  whom  men 
and  women  reverently  adored.  But  we  must  not  take  this  liter- 
ally :  he  probably  only  "  assumed  by  anticipation  an  honor 
which  he  promised  all  soothsayers,  priests,  physicians,  and 
princes  of  the  people." 

Fable  has  also  taken  advantage  of  the  mystery  which  overhangs 
his  death,  to  create  out  of  it  various  stories  of  marvel.  One  re- 
lates that,  after  a  eacrod  festival,  he  was  drawn  up  to  heaven  in  a 
splendor  of  celestial  effulgence.  Another,  and  more  popular  one 
is,  that  he  threw  himself  headlong  into  the  crater  of  Mount  jEtna, 
in  order  that  he  might  paw  for  a  God,  the  eause  of  his  death  be- 
ing unknown;  but  one  of  his  brazen  sandals,  thrown  out  in  an 
eruption,  repealed  the  secret, 

A  similar  uncertainty  exists  as  to  hia  Teacbera  and  his  Writings. 
Pythagoras,  Parmenides,  Xenophanes,  and  Anasagoras  have  all 
been  positively  named  as  his  Teachers.  Unless  we  understand 
the  word  Teachers  in  a  figurative  sense,  we  must  absolutely  re- 
ject these  statements.  Diogenes  Laertius,  who  reports  them,  does 
so  in  his  dullest  manner,  with  an  absence  of  criticism  remarkable 
even  in  him.*  Considering  that  there  was,  at  least,  one  hundred 
and  forty  years  between  Pythagoras  and  Empedocles,  we  need  no 
further  argument  to  disprove  any  connection  between  them. 

Diogenes,  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle  (as  he  says),  attributes 
to  Empedocles  the  invention  of  Rhetoric;  and  Quinctilian  (:ii.  c,  1) 
has  repeated  the  statement.  We  have  no  longer  the  work  of 
Aristotle;  but,  as  Ritter  says,  the  assertion  must  hue  arisen 
from  a  misunderstanding,  or  have  been  said  m  je'it  bj  Aristotle, 
because  Empedocles  was  the  teacher  of  Gnrgias     most  likely 

•  Diogonps  is  one  of  the  stiipidaEt  of  the  stupid  race  of  compilers.  Mis 
work  is  nseful,  because  eoutaiiiiag  oecaaionul  extracts,  but  van  rarely  he  re- 
lied OQ  for  ally  tiling  else. 
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from  a  misunderstand iag,  since  Sextus  Empiricus  mentions  Aris- 
totle as  having  said  that  Empedocles  first  incited,  or  ffave  an  im- 
pulse to  Rhetoric*  Aristotle,  in  his  Skeloric,  declares  that 
Corax  and  Tisias  were  the  first  to  pubUsh  a  written  Ti'eatise  on 
Eloquence,  We  feel  the  less  hesitation  in  rejecting  the  state- 
ment of  Diogenes,  hecause  in  the  very  passage  which  sacceeds  he 
is  guilty  of  a  very  gross  misquotation  of  Aristotle,  who,  as  he 
says,  "in  his  book  of  The  Poets  speaks  of  Empedocles  as  Homeric, 
powerful  in  his  eloquence,  rich  in  metaphors,  and  other  poetical 
figureg"!  Now  this  work  of  Aristotle  on  the  Pools  is  fortunately 
extant,  and  it  proclaims  the  very  reverse  of  what  Diogenes  alleges. 
Here  is  the  passage; — "Custom,  indeed,  connecting  the  poetry 
or  making  with  the  metre,  has  denominated  some  ele^sc  poets, 
others  epic  poets :  thus  distinguishing  poets,  not  according  to  the 
■  nature  of  their  imitation,  hut  according  to  that  of  their  metre 
only ;  for  even  they  who  composed  treatises  of  Medicine,  or  Natu- 
ral Philosophy  in  verse,  are  denominated  PoeU :  yet  Homer  and 
Mmpedocles  have  nothing  in  common  except  their  metre;  the  for- 
mer, therefore,  justly  merits  the  name  of  Poet ;  the  other  should 
rather  be  called  a  Pky^dogist  than  a  Poet. "J 

It  is,  indeed,  quite  possible  that  Diogenes  may  have  had  before 
him  a  book  Bspi  sroiiiruv,  perhaps  one  of  the  many  spurious 
treatises  current  under  Aristotle's  name ;  but  it  is  not  probable 
that  Aristotle  would  have  expressed  an  opinion  so  contrary  to  the 
one  given  in  his  authentic  work. 

The  diversity  of  opinion,  with  respect  to  the  position  of  Em- 
pedocles, indicated  at  the  opening  of  this  Chapter,  is  not  without 
significance.  That  men  such  as  Hegel,  Hitter,  Zeller,  and  Ten- 
nemann  should  see  reasons  for  diflerent  classification,  cannot  be 
without  importance  to  the  Historian.  Their  aiguments  destroy 
each  other;  hut  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  they  all  build 
upon  false  grounds.  Each  view  has  a  certain  truth  in  it;  but, 
not  being  the  whole  truth,  it  cannot  prevail.     The  cause  of  the 
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difference  Beems  to  be  this :  Empedoclea  lias  something  of  the 
Pythagorean,  Eleatic,  Heraclitic,  and  Anaxagorean  systems  in 
his  system ;  so  that  each  historian,  dete«ting  one  of  these  ele- 
ments, and  omitting  to  give  due  importance  to  the  others,  has 
connected  Empedocles  with  the  system  to  which  that  one  ele- 
ment belongs.  Eitter  and  Zeller  have,  however,  been  aware  of 
some  of  the  complex  relations  of  the  doctrine,  but  failed,  we 
thint,  in  giving  it  its  true  position. 

Respecting  human  knowledge,  Empedocles  belongs  partly  to 
the  Bleatica,  With  them,  he  complained  of  the  imperfection  of 
the  Senses ;  and  looked  fir  truth  onlj  in  Kcason,  which  is  partly 
human  and  partly  dnine  it  i%  partly  tlouded  bj  the  senses. 
The  divine  knowledge  is  opposed  to  sensuous  kno\^ ledge;  for 
men  cannot  approach  the  diiine,  neithci  can  he  seize  it  with  the 
hand  nor  the  eye  Hence  Empedocles  conjoined  the  duty  of 
contemplating  God  m  the  mind  But  he  appears  to  haie  pro- 
claimed the  existence  ot  this  divine  knowledge  without  att«mpt- 
ing  to  determine  its  relation  to  human  knowledge  In  this  re- 
spect he  resembles  rather  Xenophanes  thin  Parmemdes  * 

We  have  no  clear  testimony  of  his  having  studied  the  works 
of  Anaxagoras ,  but,  if  we  h'id,  it  might  not  he  diffii  ult  to  ex- 
plain his  inferior  theory  of  knowledge,  for,  in  truth,  the  theory 
of  Anaxagoras  was  too  far  in  advance  of  the  age  to  be  nghtly 
apprehended.  Empedocles,  thcretore,  adhered  to  the  Eleatic 
theory.  With  Xenophants,  he  bewailed  the  delusion  of  the 
senses  and  experience     Listen  to  his  lament 

"SwifVfiit«d  and  eonsiions,  how  br  ef  la  life's  plaaauralasB  portion ! 
Like  the  wind-drivEn  Bmoko,  tliey  are  bbitibJ  backwards  and  lorwards, 
Eaoh  trusting  to  nanght  save  what  his  experiBnoe  vonches, 
On  all  sides  distmctod  ;  yet  wishing  la  £nd  out  Uie  whole  trntli. 
In  vain;  neither  by  eyo  nor  oar  pdreeptiblo  to  man, 
XoF  ta  Sfl  ffi^iped  by  mind :  and  thou,  when  thus  thon  has 


*  Having  qnoted  AristotJa'a  testiniony  of  the  eensiious  nature  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  Einpedoclean  theory,  wo  need  only  hero  refer  to  it;  adding  that, 
in  thia  respect,  Empedocles  ranks  with  Parmcnides  rather  than  with  Xeno- 
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These  verses  seem  to  indicate  a  skepticism  of  Reason  as  well 
as  of  the  Senses ;  but  otlier  passages  show  ihat  he  upheld  the 
integrity  of  Reason,  which  he  thought  was  only  prevented  from 
revealing  the  whole  truth  because  it  was  imprisoned  in  the  body. 
Mundane  existence  was,  in  his  system,  the  doom  of  such  immor- 
tal souls  as  had  been  disgraced  from  Heaven.  The  Fall  of  Man 
he  thus  distinctly  enunciated : 

"  This  is  the  law  of  Fate,  of  the  Gods  an  olden  enaetment, 
If  with  guUt  or  murder  a  Iteinou*  polluteth  his  mambers, 
Thrice  ten  thousnnd  yeara  mnat  he  wander  apart  from  the  biassed. 
Hence,  doomed  I  stray,  a  furtive  from  Gods  and  an  outcast, 
To  raging  strife  BubmiBsive." 

But  he  had  some  more  philosophical  ground  to  go  upon  when 
lie  wished  to  prove  the  existence  of  Reason  and  of  the  Divine 
Nature.  He  maintained  that  like  conld  only  be  known  by  like : 
through  earth  we  learn  the  earth,  through  £re  we  learn  fire, 
through  strife  we  learn  strife,  and  through  love  we  learn  love. 
If,  therefore,!  like  could  only  be  known  by  like,  the  Divine  could 
only  be  known  by  Divine  Reason ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  Divine 
is  recognized  by  man,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  Divine  exists.  Knowl- 
edge and  Existence  mntually  imply  each  other, 

Empedocles  resembles  Xenophanes  also  in  his  attacks  on  aa- 
thropomorphisra.  God,  he  says,  has  neither  head  adjusted  to 
limbs,  like  human  beings,  nor  legs,  nor  hands : 


We  may  compare  these  verses  with  the  line  o 

"  Withont  labor  ho  rulsth  all  things  by  reason  and  insight." 

•  Animmorlalsoul, 

+  We  are  here  thitifcing  for  Empadoclea ;  wo  have  no  other  aulhoritj  for 
this  statement,  than  that  something  of  tho  kind  is  wanting  to  mate  out  a 
plansible  esplanatjon  of  what  is  only  implied  in  the  fragmsnta  eilant.  The 
fVagments  t«ll  na  that  he  believed  in  Kcason  as  the  tranecaudent  faculty ; 
sod  alao  that  Beason  did  in  some  way  recognize  the  Divine.  All  we  have 
done  is  to  aoppiy  the  link  wanting. 
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Thus  far  Empedocles  belonged  to  the  Eleatics.  The  traees  of 
Pythagoras  are  fewer ;  for  wo  cannot  regard  as  such  all  those 
analogies  which  the  ingenuity  of  some  critics  has^detected.*  In 
hia  life,  and  in  his  moral  precepts,  there  is  a  strong  resenahknce 
to  Pythagoras ;  but  in  bis  philosophy  wo  see  none  beyond  me- 
tenipsyehosia,  and  the  consequent  abstinence  from  animal  food. 

Heraclitus  bad  said  there  was  nothing  but  a  perpetual  flux  of 
things,  that  the  whole  world  of  phenomena  was  as  a  flowing  river, 
ever-changing  yet  apparently  the  same.  Anasagoras  had  also 
said  that  tiiere  was  no  creation  of  elements,  but  only  an  arrange- 
ment. Erapedocles  was  now  to  amalgamate  these  views.  "Fools!" 
he  exclaims, 

"Who  tliink  Bnght  can  begin  to  be  wbioh  formerly  was  not, 
Or,  that  Bviglit  which  is,  can  perish  aad  utterly  deoay.f 
Another  truth  I  now  uufold :  no  natural  birth 
la  there  of  mort^  things,  nor  death's  destruction  final ; 
Nothing  is  there  but  a  miaglmg,  and  Uten  a  a^iaration  of  tkt  mingled, 
Which  are  called  a  birth  and  death  by  ignorant  monals."I 

So  distinct  a  relationship  as  these  verses  manifest  towards  both 
Heraclitus  and  Anaxagoras  will  account  for  the  classification 
adopted  by  Hegel,  Zeller,  and  Eenouvier ;  at  the  same  time  it 
^ves  greater  strength  to  our  opinion  of  Empedocles  as  tlie  suc- 
cessor of  these  two. 

The  differences  are,  however,  as  great  as  the  resemblances. 
Having  asserted  that  all  things  were  but  a  mingling  and  a  sepa- 
ration, be  must  have  admitted  the  existence  of  certain  primaiy 
elements,  which  were  the  mateiiala  mingled. 

Heraclitus  bad  afBrmed  Fire  to  be  both  the  principle  and  the 
element ;  both  the  moving,  mingling  force,  and  the  mingled 
matter.  Anaxagoras,  with  great  logical  consistency,  afiirnied 
that  the  primary  elements  were  homoiomeri^,  since  nothing  coidd 


•  See  them  noticed  in  Zeller,  Phiks.  d^  GriechKn,  pp.  169-178  (IMS). 

+  Compare  Anaxagoras,  as  quoted  above :  "  Wronelj"  do  the  Greelis  sup- 
pose that  aught  begins  or  ceases  \a  be." 

t  Compare  Anaxagoraa:  "So  that  all-booomlng  might  more  properly  be 
called  becoming  mised,  and  all-cormption  becoming  soparalo." 
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proceed  iVom  nothing,  and  nhatevev  was  arranged  must,  there- 
fore, be  an  arrangement  of  primary  elements.  Empedocles  affirm- 
ed that  the  primary  elements  were  four,  \iz  Earth,  Air,  Fire, 
and  Water ;  out  of  these  all  other  thmgs  proceed  ;  all  things  are 
but  the  various  minglings  of  these  four. 

Now,  that  this  is  an  advance  on  both  the  preceding  concep- 
tions will  scarcely  be  denied ;  it  bears  indubitable  evidence  of 
beiDg  a  later  conception,  and  a  modification  of  its  antecedents. 
Nevertheless,  although  superior  as  a  physiological  view,  it  has  not 
the  logical  consistency  of  the  view  maintained  by  Auaxagoraa ; 
for,  as  Empedocles  taught  that  like  can  only  be  kuown  by  like, 
t.  e.  that  etistence  and  knowledge  were  identical  and  mutually 
implicative,  he  ought  to  have  maintained  that  whatever  is  recog- 
nized by  the  mind  as  distinct  must  be  distinct  in  esse. 

"With  respect  to  the  Formative  Power,  we  see  the  traces  of  He- 
raclitus  and  ADaxagoras  in  about  the  same  proportion.  Herac- 
litus  maiotained  that  Fire  was  impelled  by  irredstihle  Bedre  lo 
transform  itself 'loio  some  determinate  existence.  Acaxagoraa 
maintained  that  the  infinite  Intelligence  was  the  great  Architect 
who  arranged  all  the  material  elements,  the  Mind  that  controlled 
and  fashioned  Matter.  The  great  distinction  between  these  two 
systems  is,  that  the  Fire  transforms  itself,  the  Nous  transforms 
something  which  is  radically  different  from  itself.  Both  these 
conceptions  were  amalgamated  by  Empedocles.  He  taught  that 
Love  was  the  creative  power.  Wherever  there  is  a  mixture  of 
different  elements,  Love  is  exerted. 

Here  we  see  the  Desire  of  Heraclitus  sublimed  into  its  highest 
expression,  and  the  Nous  of  Anaxagoraa  reduced  to  its  moral  ex- 
pression, Love.  The  difficulties  of  the  Heraclitean  doctrine, 
namely,  as  to  how  Fire  can  ever  become  any  thing  different  from 
Fire,  are  avoided  by  the  adoption  of  the  Anaxagorean  dualism  ; 
while  the  difficulties  of  the  Anaxagorean  doctrine,  namely,  as  to 
how  the  great  Arranger  was  moved  and  incited  to  arrange  the 
primary  elements,  arc  in  some  measure  avoided  by  the  natural 
desire  of  Love  (Aphrodite). 
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But  there  was  a  difficulty  atill  to  be  overcome.  If  Love  was 
the  creator,  that  ia,  the  Mingler,  what  caused  separation  !  To 
explain  this,  he  had  recourse  to  Hate.  As  the  perfect  state  of 
supramundaDe  existence  was  Harmony,  the  imperfect  state  of 
mundane  existence  was  Diacord.  Love  was,  therefore,  the  Form- 
ative Principle,  and  Hate  the  Destructive.     Hence  be  said  that 

"All  the  members  of  God  war  together,  one  after  tha  otlier." 
This  is  but  the  phrase  of  Heraclitus,  "  Strife  is  the  parent  of  all 
things."  It  is  nevertheless  most  probable  that  Empedoclea  re- 
garded Hate  as  only  a  mundane  powei',  as  only  operating  on  the 
theatre  of  the  world,  and  nowise  disturbing  the  abode  of  the 
Gods.*  For,  inasmuch  as  man  is  a  fallen  and  perverted  God, 
doomed  to  wander  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  slty-aspiring,  but 
sense-clouded  ;  so  may  Hate  be  only  perverted  Love,  stni^ling 
through  space.  Does  not  this  idea  accord  with  what  we  know 
of  his  opinions  ?  His  conception  of  God,  that  is,  of  the  One,  was 
that  of  a  "sphere  in  the  bosom  of  harmony  fixed,  in  calm  rest, 
gladly  rejoicing."  This  quiescent  sphere,  which  is  Love,  exists 
above  and  around  the  moved  World.  Certain  points  are  loosen- 
ed from  the  combination  of  the  elements,  but  the  unity  estab- 
lished by  Love  continues.  Eitter  is  convinced  that  "Hate  has 
only  power  over  the  smaller  portion  of  existence,  over  that  part 
which,  disconnecting  itself  from  the  whole,  contaminates  itself 
with  crime,  and  thereby  devolves  to  the  errors  of  mortals," 

Our  account  of  Empedocles  will  be  found  to  vary  considerably 
fiom  that  in  Aristotle ;  but  our  excuse  is  furnished  by  the  great 
Sta^ritc  himself,  who  is  constantly  telling  us  that  Empedocles 
gave  no  reasons  for  his  opinions.  Moreover,  Aristotle  makes 
us  aware  that  his  own  interpretation  fa  open  to  question  ;  for  he 
says,  that  this  interpretation  can  only  he  obtained  by  pushing 
the  premises  of  Empedocles  to  their  legitimate  conclusions ;  a 
process  which  destroys  al!  historical  integrity,  for  what  thinker 
does  push  his  premises  to  their  utmost  limits! 

•  An  oianion  subsequently  put  fMth  Itj  Plato  in  tha  Phadmt. 
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The  laughing  Philosopher,  the  traditional  antithesis  to  Herac- 
lit\is,  was  born  at  Abdera  (the  new  aettlement  of  the  Teians  aft«r 
their  abandonment  of  Ionia),  in  the  80th  Olympiad  (b.  c,  460). 
His  claim  to  the  title  of  Laugher,  i  yeXagivos,  has  been  disputed, 
and  by  moderns  generally  rejected.  Perhaps  the  native  stupidity 
of  his  countrymen,  who  were  renowned  for  abusing  the  privilege 
of  being  stupid,  afforded  him  incessant  matter  for  laughter. 
Perhaps  he  was  by  nature  satiric^,  and  thought  ridicule  the  test 
of  truth.  He  was  of  a  noble  and  wealthy  family,  so  wealthy 
that  it  entertained  Xerxes  at  Abdera.  Xerxes  in  recompense 
left  some  of  his  Magi  to  instract  the  young  Democritus.  Doubt- 
less it  was  their  tales  of  the  wonders  of  their  native  land,  and 
the  deep  unspeakable  wisdqm  of  their  priests,  which  inepired  him 
with  the  passion  for  travel.  "I,  of  all  men,"  he  says,  "of  my 
day,  have  travelled  over  the  greatest  extent  of  ci  untry  exploring 
tlie  most  distant  lands ;  most  climates  and  reg  ona  has  <^l^  isited, 
and  listened  to  the  most  esperienced  and  widest  ".t  men  and 
in  the  calculations  of  line^measuring  no  ine  hath  surpassel  me, 
not  even  the  Egyptians,  amongst  whom  I  60|ourned  five  years" 
In  travel  he  spent  his  patrimony;  but  he  exchingei  it  for  an 
amount  of  knowledge  which  no  one  h'ld  previously  equalled 

The  Abderites,  on  his  return,  looked  on  him  with  \ague  won 
der.  The  sun-burnt  traveller  brought  with  him  knowledge  which, 
to  them,  must  have  appeared  divine.  He  exhibited  a  few  samples 
of  his  lore,  foretold  unexpected  changes  in  the  weather,  and  was 
at  once  exalted  to  the  summit  of  that  power  to  which  it  is  a 
nation's  pride  to  bow.  He  was  offered  political  supremacy,  bnt 
wisely  declined  it. 

It  would  be  idle  to  detail  here  the  various  anecdotes  which  tra- 
dition hands  down  respecting  him.  They  are  mostly  either  im- 
possible or  improbable.  That,  for  instance,  of  his  having  put  out 
his  eyes  with  a  burning-glass,  in  order  that  he  might  be  more 
perfectly  and  undisturbedly  acquainted  with  his  reason,  is  in  vio- 
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lent  contradiction  to  his  theory  of  the  eye  being  one  of  the  great 
inlets  to  the  soul.  Tradition  is  less  questionable  in  its  account 
of  his  having  led  a  quiet,  sober  life,  and  of  his  dying  at  a  very 
advanced  age.    More  we  cannot  credit. 

Eespecting  his  PhiJosophy  there  is  some  certain  evidence ;  hut 
it  has  been  so  variously  interpreted,  and  is  in  many  parts  so  ob- 
scure, that  historians  have  been  at  a  loss  to  give  it  its  due  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  other  systems.  Reinhold,  Brandis,  Marbach, 
and  Hermann  view  him  as  an  Ionian ;  Buhle  and  Tecnemann, 
as  an  Eleafic ;  Hegel,  as  the  successor  of  Heraclitus,  and  the 
predecessor  uf  Anaxagoras  ;  Eittcr,  aa  a  Sophist ;  and  Zeller,  as 
the  precursor  of  Anaxagoras.  Of  all  these  attempts  at  classifica- 
tion, that  by  Ritter  seems  to  me  the  worst.  Because  Democri- 
tus  has  an  occasional  phrase  implying  great  vanity — and  those 
mentioned  by  Ritter  seem  to  us  to  imply  nothing  of  the  kind — 
he  is  said  to  be  a  Sophist ! 

Demooritua  is  distinguished  from  the  lonians  by  the  denial  of 
all  sensible  quality  to  the  primary  elements  ;  from  the  Eleatics 
by  his  affirmation  of  the  existence  of  a  multiplicity  of  elements ; 
from  Heraelitus  on  the  same  gi'ound ;  from  Anaxagoras,  as  we 
shall  see  presently;  and  from  Empedocles,  hy  denying  the  Four 
Elements,  and  the  Formative  Love.  All  these  ditTerences  are 
radical.  The  resemblances,  such  as  they  are,  may  have  been  co- 
incidences, or  derived  from  one  or  two  of  the  later  thinkers  :  Par- 
menides  and  Anaxagoras,  for  example. 

What  did  Democritus  teach !  This  question  we  will  endeavor 
to  answer  somewhat  differently  from  other  historians ;  but  our 
answer  shall  be  wholly  grounded  on  precise  and  certain  data, 
with  no  other  originality  than  that  of  developing  the  system 
from  its  central  principles. 

To  commence  with  Knowledge,  and  with  the  passage  of  Aris- 
totle, universally  accredited,  though  variously  interpreted :  "  De- 
mocritus says,  that  either  nothing  is  true,  or  what  is  true  is  not 
evident  to  us.  Universally  in  his  system,  the  sensation  consti- 
tutes the  thought,  and  as  at  the  same  time  it  is  but  a  change 
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[in  the  sentient  being],  the  sensible  phenomena  (i.  e.  sensations) 
are  of  necessity  true."*  This  pregnant  passage  means,  I  think, 
that  sensation,  inasmucli  as  it  is  sensation,  must  be  true  :  that  is, 
true  subjectively  ;  but  sensation,  inasmuch  as  it  is  sensation,  can- 
not be  true  lAjectively.  M.  Renouvier  thinks  that  Demoeritus 
was  the  first  to  introduce  this  distinction ;  but  our  readers  will 
remember  that  it  was  the  distinction  established  by  Anaiagoras, 
Sextus  Empiricus  quotes  the  very  words  of  Demoeritus :  "The 
sweet  exists  only  inform,  the  bitter  inform,  the  hot  inform,  the 
cold  in  form,  coJor  in  form  ;  but  in  causal  reality  (ai'riT])f 
only  atoms  and  space  exist. '  The  sensible  things  which  are 
supposed  by  opinion  to  exist  have  no  real  existence,  but  only 
atoms  and  space  exist."|  When  he  says  that  sweetness,  heat, 
color,  etc.,  exist  in  form  only,  he  means  that  they  are  sensible 
images  constantly  emanating  from  things  ;  a  Botion  we  shall  ex- 
plain presently,  A  little  further  on,  Sextus  reports  the  opinion, 
that  we  only  perceive  that  which,  falls  in  upon  us  according  to 
the  disposition  of  our  bodies ;  all  else  is  hidden  from  ns. 

Neither  Coodiliac  nor  Destutt  de  Tracy  has  more  distinctly 
identified  sensation  and  thought,  than  in  the  above  passages. 
But  Demoeritus  does  so  in  the  spirit  of  Kant  rather  than  that  of 
Condillac ;  for,  although  with  tho  latter  he  would  say,  "  Penser, 
c'e«t  aentir,"  yet  he  would  with  the  former  draw  the  distinction 
between  phenomenal  and  noumenal  perception. 

But  did  sensation  constitute  all  knowledge  ?  Was  there  noth- 
ing to  guide  man  but  the  reports  of  his  senses  ?  Demoeritus 
swd  there  was  Reflection.^ 

This  Keflection  was  not  the  source  of  absolute  trutli,  but  ful- 


*  ■Hr«  oSSii.  that  &>.i»U  S  ifiy  v'  Si^\'<v.    'OXm  ; 

aydyKii  JXijflji  tlrai.—Metaph,  Lv.  5. 

+  Modam  editors  read  ireji,  "  in  ranlity."    Wo  arc 
serve  the  old  reading,  sb  more  ontlthetiuul  to  tijiip. 

t  Ads.  Malhetn.  vli.  163. 

%  iiivoia :  elymology,  no  less  than  ppsyohologj',  jii 
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filled  a  controlling  ')fHce,  and  establislied  certitude,  as  far  as  there 
could  be  certitude  in  human  knowledge.  And  the  exisfence  of 
this  Reflection  was  asserted  very  much  in  the  style  of  the  cele- 
hi'atfld  addition  to  the  aphorism,  "Nothing  is  in  the  Mind  which 
was  not  previously  in  the  Senses,"  when  Leibnitz  added,  "  except 
the  Mind  jlself."  Democritus,  aware  that  most  of  our  concep- 
tions are  derived  through  the  senses,  was  also  aware  that  many 
of  them  were  utterly  independent,  and  in  defiance  of  the  Senses. 
Thus  the  "  infinitely  small"  and  the  "  infinitely  great"  escape 
Sense,  but  are  atHrmed  by  Reflection.  So  also  the  atoms  which 
his  Reason  told  him  were  the  primary  elements  of  things,  he 
could  never  have  known  by  Sense. 

Thus  far  we  have  seen  Demoeritus  Mily  as  the  inheritor 
of  Ajiaxagoras ;  but  the  epocJi  we  ape  now  considering  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  greater  attention  bestowed  on  the  ori^n  of 
knowledge,  and  we  may  reasonaWy  expect  that  Demoeritus  had 
devoted  considerable  thought  to  th«  subject,  and  had  originated 

He  was  not  content  with  the  theory  of  Anaxagoras.  There 
were  difficulties  which  remained  unsolved  by  it;  which,  indeed, 
had  never  been  appreciated.  This  was  the  grand  problem  Demoe- 
ritus set  himself  to  solve :  JIoui  do  v>e  perceive  external  things  ? 
It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  we  perceive  tliem  by  ihe  senses. 
This  is  no  better  an  explanation  than  that  of  the  occnlt  quality 
of  opium,  given  hy  Molieve's  physician :  "  L'opium  endormit  parce 
qu'il  a  une  vertu  soporifique."  The  question  arises — How  is  it 
that  the  tenses  perceive  ? 

No  one  had  asked  this  question ;  to  have  asked  it,  was  to  form 
au  eia  in  the  history  of  Philosophy.  Men  began  by  reasoning 
on  the  reports  of  the  senses,  unsuspicious  of  error ;  when  they 
saw  any  thing,  they  concluded  that  what  they  saw  existed,  and 
existed  as  they  saw  it  Afterwards  came  others  who  began  to 
question  the  accuracy  of  the  senses.  Lastly,  came  those  who 
denied  that  accuracy  altogether,  and  pronounced  the  reports  to 
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b6  mere  delusions.  Thus  tlie  question  forced  itself  on  tlie  mind 
of  Democritus — lu  what  manner  could  the  senses  perceive  ex- 
ternal things?  Once  settle  the  modus  operandi,  and  then  the 
real  efficacy  of  the  senses  may  be  estimated. 

Tlie  hypothesis  by  which  he  attempted  to  explain  perception 
was  both  ingenious  and  bold ;  and  many  centuries  elapsed  before 
a  better  one  was  suggested.  He  supposed  that  all  things  were 
constantly  throwing  off  images  of  themselves  {s'iSu\a,)  which, 
after  assimilating  to  themselves  the  surrounding  air,  enter  the 
soul  by  the  pores  of  the  sensitive  organ.  The  eye,  for  example, 
is  composed  of  aqueous  humors ;  and  water  sees.  But  how  docs 
water  see  ?  It  is  diaphauons,  and  receives  the  image  of  what^ 
ever  is  presented  to  it. 

This  is  a  very  rude  and  material  hypothesis ;  but  did  not 
philosophers,  for  centuries,  believe  that  their  senses  received  im- 
pressions of  things?  and  did  they  not  suppose  that  images  of 
things  were  reflected  in  the  mind!  This  latter  hypothesis 
is,  perhaps,  less  obviously  fantastic  and  gratuitous ;  but  it  is 
also  less  tenable ;  for  how  is  it  that  the  mind  becomes  a  mirror 
reflecting  the  images?  The  hypothesis  stands  as  much  in  need 
of  explanation  as  the  phenomenon  it  pretends  to  explain. 

The  hypothesis  of  Democritus,  once  admitted,  serves  its  pur- 
pose ;  at  least,  to  a  considerable  extent.  Only  the  external 
surface  of  a  body  is  thrown  off  in  the  shape  of  an  slS(4>Jtv  or  im- 
age, and  even  that  only  imperfectly  and  obscurely.  The  figure 
thrown  off  is  not  a  perfect  image  of  the  object  throwing  it  off. 
It  is  only  an  image  of  the  external  form,  and  is  subject  to  variar 
tions  in  its  passage  to  the  mind.  This  being  the  case,  the  strictly 
plietiomenal  nature  of  all  knowledge  is  accurately  exhibited.  The 
idols  or  images,  being  themselves  imperfect,  our  knowledge  is 
necessarily  imperfect. 

With  this  theory  of  knowledge  how  could  he  answer  the 
other,  greater,  question  of  Creation  ?  It  is  said  that  he  rejected 
The  One  of  the  Eleatics,  The  four  of  Empedocles,  and  the  Ho- 
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i  of  Aoaxagoras,  and  declared  Ataaia,  invisible  and 
intangible,  to  be  the  primary  elements ;  and  that  all  things  were 
but  modes  of  one  of  tbe  triple  arrangements,  namely,  configura- 
tion, comUnalion,  and  position.  The  atom,  being  indivisible,  is 
necessarily  one;  and,  being  one,  ia  necessarily  self-existent.  By 
this  hypothesis,  therefore,  Uemocvitus  satisfied  the  demands  of 
those  who  declared  that  the  self-existent  must  be  One ;  and 
of  those  who  declared  that  there  were  many  things  existing,  and 
that  the  One  could  never  be  more  than  the  One,  never  become 
the  Many.  He  amalgamated  the  Ionian  and  Elentic  schools  in 
his  speculation,  coiTccting  both.  He,  doubtless,  derived  this 
idea  from  ihe  homoeomerim  of  Aiiasagoras ;  or,  as  those  who  place 
Anaxagoras  later  than  Democritus  would  say,  originated  this 
idea.  It  becomes  a  question,  therefore,  which  of  these  specula- 
tions bears  the  impress  of  greater  maturity.  On  this  question  we 
cannot  hesitate  to  pronounce.  The  idea  of  horiKfomeriw  betrays 
its  more  primitive  nature  in  tbih — it  attributes  poiitne  qualities 
to  atoms,  which  qualities  are  not  change  1  or  aifccled  bj  com 
bination  or  arrangement.  The  ide^  of  the  atom  digested  of  all 
quality,  and  only  assuming  that  qaahtj  as  phenomenal  when  in 
combination  with  other  atoms,  and  changing  its  quality  with 
every  change  of  combination,  is  indubitihly  a  tar  more  scientific 
speculation;  it  is  also  obviously  lattr  in  point  cf  development 

From  the  axiom  that  only  "like  can  act  upon  like,"  Anaiag 
oras  formed  his  homaomeri<s.  Democritus  accepted  the  axiom, 
but  gave  it  a  wider  application  If  only  like  can  act  upon  like 
said  be,  then  must  all  things  be  alike  la  e/.se ,  and  the  on!)  dif 
ferences  are  those  of  phenomena,  i.  e.  of  manifestation ;  these  de- 
pend on  combination  and  arrangement. 

Atomism  is  homceomerianism  stripped  of  qualities.  It  is  there- 
fore the  system  of  Anaxagoras  greatly  improved. 

The  Atomism  of  Democritus  has  not  been  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated as  a  speculation.  It  is  one  of  the  profoundest  yet  reached 
by  human  subtlety.     Leibnilz,  many  centuries  afterwards,  was 
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led  to  a  doctriDC  eesentially  similar;  his  celebi-ated  "Monadolo- 
gie"  is  but  Atomism,  with  a  new  terminology.  Leibnitz  called 
his  Monad  &  force,  which  to  him  was  the  prima  materia.  So 
also  Democritiis  denied  that  atoms  had  any  weight;  they  had 
only  force,  and  it  was  the  impulaon  given  by  superior  force 
which  constituted  weight.  It  is  wortJiy  of  remark  that  not  only 
did  these  thinkers  concur  in  their  doctrine  of  atomism,  but  also, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  their  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  knowledge  :  a 
coincidence  which  gives  weight  to  the  supposition  that  in  both 
minds  one  doctrine  was  dependent  on  the  other. 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  the  reader  may  estimate 
Eitter's  assertion,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  seek  for  any  pro- 
founder  view  in  the  theory  of  Democritus  than  that  commoa  to  all 
mechanical  physicists  who  sought  to  reduce  evei'j  thing  to  math- 
ematical conceptions;  an  asseitiou  as  preposterous  as  that  which 
follows  it,  namely,  that  Democritus  arrived  at  his  atomic  theory 
in  the  same  way  as  modem  physicists, — from  a  bias  for  the  me- 
chanical consideration  of  Nature.  Eitter  here  contradicts  himself. 
Having  first  declared  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  Democritian 
theory  but  what  the  lonians  had  previously  discovered,  he  next 
declares  that  this  theory  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  modern  atomic 
theory.  We  are  puzzled  to  which  decision  we  shall  award  the 
palm  of  historical  misconception.  The  modern  atomic  theory  is 
tJie  law  of  definite  proportions  ;  the  ancient  theory  is  merely  the 
a£irmation  of  indefinite  comhinations.  Between  these  two  con- 
ceptions there  is  precisely  the  difference  between  Positive  Science 
and  Philosophy.  Instead  of  being  similar  conceptions,  they  were 
neither  arrived  at  in  the  same  way,  nor  have  they  the  same  sig- 
nification. 

Attempts  have  been  made,  from  certain  expressions  attributed 
to  Democritus,  to  deduce  an  Intelligence,  somewhat  similai'  to 
that  in  the  Anaxagorean  doctrine,  as  the  Formative  Principle. 
But  the  evidence  is  so  small  and  so  questionable,  that  we  refrain 
from  pronouncing  on  it.     Certain  it  is  that  he  attributed  the 
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formation  of  things  to  Destiny;  but  whether  that  Destiny  was 
intelligent  or  not  is  uncertain. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  observe  tlat  his  system  was  an  advance 
on  that  of  his  predecessors.  In  the  two  great  points  of  psychol- 
ogy and  physics,  which  we  have  considered  at  length,  it  is  im- 
possible to  mistake  a  very  decided  progress,  as  well  as  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  line  in  each  department. 
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INTELLECTUAL  CRISIS. —THE  INSUFFICIENCY  OP  ALL  AT- 
TEMPfS  TOWARDS  A  SOLUTION  OF  THE  PROBLEM  OF  EX- 
ISTENCE, AS  WELL  AS  THAT  OF  KNOWLEDGE,  PRODUCES 
THE   SOPHISTS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  SOPHISTS. 

I  I.   What  were  they 


The  Sophists  are  a  much  calumniated  race.  That  they  should, 
have  been  so  formerly  is  cot  surprising ;  that  they  should  be  so 
still,  is  an  evidence  that  historical  criticism  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 
In  raising  our  voices  to  defend  them  we  are  aware  of  the  para- 
dox; but  looked  at  nearly,  the  paradox  is  greater  on  the  side  of 
those  who  credit  and  repeat  the  traditional  account.  In  truth, 
we  know  of  few  charges  so  unanimous,  yet  so  paradoxical,  as  that 
brought  against  the  Sophists.*  It  is  as  if  mankind'  had  consented 
to  judge  of  Socrates  by  the  representation  of  him  in  Tlie  Clouds. 
The  caricature  of  Socrates  by  Aristophanes  is  quite  as  near  the 

•  It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  novel  view  of  tha  position  and  oliaraoter  of 
Ihe  SopliistB  advanced  in  this  Chapter  was  published  fiva  years  before  the 
odmirsble  Chapter  of  Mr.  Grote's  Mittory  of  Oreeee,  wlierein  that  erudite 
and  thoughtful  writer  l)rings  his  learning  and  sagadtj  to  the  most  thorongh 
elucidation  of  the  qneation  it  has  ;et  rocsived.  In  doming  prioriCf  in  this 
point  of  historioal  oriticiara,  it  is  right  for  me  to  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Grote 
anhslanliates  his  view  with  overwhelming  force  of  argnmeut  and  citation; 
and  in  revising  the  present  Chapter,  I  have  been  much  indebted  to  his 
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truth  as  the  caricature  of  the  Sophists  hy  Plato  ;*  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  in  the  one  case  it  was  inspired  hy  political,  in  the 
other  by  speculative  antipathy. 

On  the  Sophists  we  have  only  the  testimony  of  antagonists ; 
and  the  history  of  mankind  clearly  proves  that  the  enmities 
which  arise  from  difference  of  race  and  country  are  feeble  com- 
pared with  the  enmities  which  arise  from  difference  of  creed : 
the  f    m  J  be  1         ed  ly  contact  and  intercourse;  the  lat- 

ter a  Ij  or  t  1  li  t  had  every  reason  to  dislike  the 
Soph  ti        1  th         p  he  therefore  lost  no  occasion  of 

ridicul    g  th  d  presenting  the  other.     And  it  is 

worthy   f    p       I     m  mb  that  this  hostility  was  peculiarly 

Plato  ,  d  Kof  8  t  ,  f  ,  as  Mr.  Grot«  reminds  us,  there  is 
no  such  marked  antitliesis  between  Socrates  and  the  Sophists  in 
the  biographical  work  of  Xenophon.  Plato,  however,  and  those 
who  followed  Plato,  misrepresented  the  Sophists,  as  in  all  ages 
antagonists  have  misrepresented  each  other. 

The  Sophists  were  wealthy ;  the  Sophists  were  powerful ;  the 
Sophists  were  dazzling,  rhetorical,  and  not  profound.  Interrogate 
human  nature— above  all,  the  nature  of  philosophers — and  ask 
what  will  be  the  sentiment  entertained  respecting  these  Sophists 
by  their  rivals.  Ask  the  solitary  thinker  what  is  his  opinion  of 
the  showy,  powerful,  hut  shallow  rhetorician  who  usurps  the  at- 
tention of  the  world.  The  man  of  convictions  has  at  all  times  a 
superb  contempt  for  the  man  of  mere  oratorical  or  dialectical  dis- 
play. The  thinker  knows  that  the  world  is  ruled  by  Thought; 
yet  he  sees  Expression  gaining  the  world's  attention.  He  knows, 
perhaps,  that  he  has  within  him  thonghts  pregnant  with  human 
welfare;  yet  he  sees  the  giddy  multitude  intoxicated  with  tlie 
enthusiasm  excited  by  some  plausible  fallacy,  clothed  in  enchant- 
ing language.  He  sees  through  the  fallacy,  but  cannot  make 
others  as  clear-sighted.  His  warning  is  unheeded ;  his  wisdom 
is  spumed ;  his  ambition  is  frustrated :  the  popular  Idol  is  carritd 

•  Sea  in  pariiculnr  thut ! 
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onward  in  triumph.  The  neglected  thinker  would  not  be  human 
if  he  bore  this  vith  equanimity.  He  does  not.  lie  is  loud  and 
angry  in  lamenting  the  fate  of  a  world  that  can  so  bo  led;  loud 
and  angry  in  his  eonteiupt  of  one  who  could  so  lead  it.  Should 
he  become  the  critic  or  historian  of  his  age,  what  exactness  ought 
we  to  expect  in  his  account  of  the  popular  idol? 

Somewhat  of  this  kiud  was  the  relation  in  which  the  Sophists 
and  Philosophers  stood  to  each  other. 

ITie  Sophists  were  hated  by  some  because  they  were  powerful, 
by  others  because  shallow  ;  and  were  misrepresented  by  ali.  In 
later  times  their  antagonism  to  Socrates  has  brought  them  ill- 
will  ;  and  this  ill-will  was  strengthened  by  the  very  prejudice  of 
the  name.  Could  a  Sophist  be  other  than  a  cheat  and  a  liar? 
As  well  ask,  could  a  Devil  be  other  than  Evil }  In  the  name  of 
Sophist  all  odious  qualities  are  implied,  and  this  implication  per- 
verts our  judgment.  Call  the  Sophists  Professora  of  Ehetoric, 
which  is  their  truest  designation,  and  then  examine  their  history ; 
it  will  produce  a  very  different  impression. 

Much  discussion  has  been  devoted  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Sophist,  and  to  the  supposed  condemnation  it  everywhere  carried. 
"  A  Sophist,  in  the  genuine  sense  of  the  word,  was  a  wise  man,  a 
clever  man,  one  who  stood  prominently  before  the  public  as  dis- 
tinguished for  intellect  or  talent  of  some  kind.  Thus  Solon  and 
Pythagoras  are  both  called  Sophists;  Thamyras,  the  skilful  bard, 
is  called  a  Sophist ;  Socrates  is  so  denominated,  not  merely  by 
Aristophanes,  but  by  .^chines,  Aristotle  himself  calls  Avistip- 
p^  and  Xenophon  calls  Antisthenes,  both  of  tlicm  disciples  of 
Socrates,  by  that  name.  Xenophon,  in  describing  a  collection  of 
instructive  books,  calls  them  the  writings  of  the  old  poets  and 
Sophists.  Plato  is  alluded  to  as  a  Sophist  even  by  Isocrates; 
Isocrates  himself  was  harshly  criticised  as  a  Sophist,  and  defends 
both  himself  and  his  profession.  Lastly,  Timon,  who  bitterly  sat- 
irized al!  the  philosophers,  designated  them  all,  including  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  by  the  general  name  of  Sophists."*     This  proves 
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the  vagueness  wilh  which  die  term  was  employed :  a  like  dis- 
crepancy might  be  detected  in  the  modern  use  of  the  word  "  met- 
aphysician," wliich  is  a  term  of  honor  oi'  reproach,  according  to 
the  speakei'.  Zeller  says  that  the  specific  name  of  Sophist  at 
fii'st  merely  designated  one  who  taught  philosophy  for  pay.  The 
philosophy  might  be  good  or  bad ;  the  characteristic  designated 
by  the  epithet  Sophistical  was  its  demand  of  money-fees.  The 
naiTower  meaning  was  given  it  by  Plato  and  Aristotle.*  It  mat- 
ters little,  however,  what  was  the  meaning  attached  to  the  name. 
Even  were  it  proved  that  "Sophist"  was  as  injurious  in  those 
days  as  "  S  jcialist"  in  onr  own,  it  would  no  more  prove  that  the 
Sophists  lealty  taught  the  doutrmes  attiibuted  to  Htfin  than  the 
mingleJ  teiror  anJ  detestation  nith  whiLh  houalist  doctrines 
are  described  m  ilmjst  all  modern  journals  p-unphlets  speeches, 
and  reviews  prove  that  the  Souahsts  leilly  teach  what  is  there 
imputed  to  them 

"W  e  said  t  was  a  paradon  to  inimtain  that  tin,  Sophists  reillj 
promulgated  the  opinions  usually  attnbufed  to  them  ani  by 
thisnemein  th»t  UDtonlj  aie  ome  of  those  ij]inons  nothing 
but  cantatuies  ot  whit  was  really  maintained  but  also  that  m 
our  interpretation  of  the  other  we  gio^sly  eir,  bj  d  confusion  of 
Cbrisfian  with  HeithenMewsof  moraht}  Mtdeina  cannot  help 
regarding  as  fearfully  immoral,  ideas  which  by  the  Greeks  weic 
regarded  as  moral,  or  at  least  as  not  disreputable.  For  instance : 
the  Greek  orators  are  always  careful  to  impress  upon  their  au- 
dience, that  in  bringing  a  charge  against  any  one  tKey  are  actu- 
ated by  the  strongest  personal  motives;  that  they  have  been  in- 
jured by  the  accused ;  that  they  have  good  honest  hatred  as  a 
motive  for  accusijig  him.  Can  any  thing  be  more  opposite  to 
Christian  feeling  i  A  Christian  accuser  is  just  as  anxious  to  ex- 
tricate himself'  from  any  charge  of  being  influenced  by  persona! 
considerations,  as  the  Greek  was  of  making  the  contrary  evident. 
A  Christian  seeks  to  place  his  motive  to  the  account  of  abstract 
justice;  and  his  statement  would  bo  received  with  great  suspicion 

*  FhOeaophit  del-  Grieeken,  erstec  Thcil,  1356,  p.  750. 
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were  it  known  that  a  personal  feeling  prompted  it.     The  reason 
of  this  difference  is  that  the  Christian  Ethics  do  not  countenance 
g  a  ce     th    C      k  Eth      n  t      ly   ou  tflna       I  ance 

b  t        J    mu  i       p    b  t^      forme  n    qu    tl         1 

ndaantnhdtol        Imltf         th  mj 

fh  a        t  ndtodBohhdlp  1 

Tl  il    »  11  p    p       tl        al      to  J    Ig    w  tl      t  1 

pta        th    eel  b    tei  b      t  attnb  t  d  t    th    S  jh  t    tl    t 
li  y       11        ak    tb         rse  app       th    hette         so         Th 
as  s.   1  t     b     tl     gr    d  aim     f  th         nJ        re      Th     Mas 
11  d  th  d    bj  T    t      h  th       rt    t       s,  d  th  y 

d  mand  d     n     n  u     nn       and  to  1      n  t    n  m  n   w 

readily  given,  and  given  by  many. 

These  assertions  are  severally  false.  We  will  taie  the  last  first. 
It  is  not  true  that  enormous  sums  were  demanded.  Isoci'at«s  af- 
hrms  thit  their  gain's  were  ne*er  lery  high  but  h-id  been  mail 
ciously  exaggerated  and  were  very  mtenor  to  the  g^ins  ct  dra 
matii,  acfors,  Ilito,  a  less  questionable  authoritj  on  "iuch  a 
(.oint,  mifcps  Protagoras  describe  h  s  system  of  demanjing  le 
muntrition  I  make  no  stipulation  beforLhand  when  a  jupil 
parts  from  me  I  a«k  ftom  him  such  a  sura  as  I  think  the  time 
and  the  circumstances  warrint  and  I  add  that  it  lie  d  ems  the 
demind  too  greit,  he  has  only  to  make  up  his  own  mind  wt  at  is 
the  amount  ol  improvement  which  my  company  has  procured  tu 
him,  and  what  sum  he  considers  an  equivalent  for  it.  I  am  con- 
tent to  accept  the  sum  bo  named  by  himself,  only  requiring  him 
to  go  into  a  Temple  and  make  oath  that  it  is  his  sincere  belief.'' 
Plato  objects  to  this,  and  to  every  other  mode  of  "  selling  wis- 
dom ■"  but,  as  Mr.  Grote  remarks,  "  such  is  not4he  way  in  which 
the  corrupters  of  mankind  go  to  work." 

But  let  us  waive  the  question  of  payment,  to  consider  tiie 
teaching  paid  for.  The  Sophists,  it  is  said,  and  believed,  boasted 
that  they  could  teach  the  art  of  making  the  worse  appear  the 
better  reason ;  and  in  one  sense  this  is  true  ;  but  understandicg 
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this  art  as  inoderm  have  understood  it,  and  thereby  forming  our 
notion  of  the  Sophists,  let  us  ask,  Is  it  credible  that  such  an  ait 
should  have  been  avowed,  and,  being  avowed,  should  be  rewarded, 
in  a  civilized  stat«  ?  Let  us  think,  for  an  instant,  of  what  are  its 
moral,  or  rather  immoral,  consequences.  Let  us  reflect  how 
utterly  it  destroys  all  morality ;  how  it  makes  the  very  laws  but 
playthings  for  dialectical  subtlety.  Then  let  ua  ask  whether,  as 
we  understand  it,  any  State  could  have  allowed  such  open  blas- 
phemy, such  defiance  of  the  very  fundamental  principle  of  hon- 
esty and  integrity,  such  demolition  of  the  social  contract. 

Could  any  State  do  this?  and  was  Athens  that  State?  We 
ask  the  reader  to  realize  for  himself  some  notion  of  the  Athenians 
as  citizens,  not  merely  as  statues;  to  think  of  them  as  human 
beings,  full  of  human  passions,  not  simply  as  ai'chitects,  sculptors, 
poets,  and  philosophers.  Having  done  this,  we  ask  him  whether 
he  can  believe  that  these  Athenians  would  have  listened  to  a 
man  proclaiming  all  morality  a  farce,  and  all  law  a  quibble — 
proclaiming  that  for  a  sum  of  money  he  could  instruct  any  one 
how  to  make  an  unjust  cause  appear  a  just  one?  Would  not 
such  a  proclamation  be  answered  with  a  shout  of  derision,  or  of 
execration,  according  to  the  belief  in  his  sincerity  ?  Could  any 
charlatan,  in  the  corruptest  ^e,  have  escaped  lapidation  for  such 
effrontery  ?  Yet  the  Sophists  were  wealthy,  by  many  greatly 
admired,  and  were  selected  as  ambassadors  on  very  delicate  mis- 
They  were  men  of  splendid  talents,  of  powerful  connec 
Around  them  flocked  the  rich  and  noble  youth  ot  every 
city  they  entered.  They  were  the  intellectual  leaders  of  their 
age.  If  they  had  been  what  their  adversaries  describe  thera, 
Greece  could  only  have  been  an  earthly  Pandemonium,  where 
Belial  was  King. 

To  belieTe  this  is  beyond  our  power.  Indeed  such  a  paradox 
it  would  be  frivolous  to  refute,  had  it  not  been  maintained  foi 
centuries.  Some  have  endeavored  to  escape  it  by  maintaining 
that  the  Sophists  were  held  in  profound  contempt;  and  certain 
e  adduced  from  Plato  in  proof  thereof.     But  the  fact 
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appears  to  us  to  be  the  reverse  of  this.  The  wealth  and  power 
of  the  Sophists — the  very  importance  impHed  in  Plato's  constant 
polemic  against  them — prove  that  they  were  not  objects  of  con- 
tempt. Objects  of  aversion  they  might  be  to  one  party :  the 
successful  always  are.  Objects  of  contempt  they  might  be,  to 
some  sincere  and  profound  thinkers.  The  question  here,  how- 
ever, is  not  one  I'elating;  to  individuals,  but  to  the  State.  It  is 
not  whether  Plato  despised  Gorgios,  but  whether  Athens  allowed 
him  to  teach  the  most  unblushing  and  undisguised  immorality. 
There  have  been  daring  speculators  in  all  times.  There  have 
been  men  shameless  and  corrupt.  But  that  there  has  been  any 
speculator  so  daring  as  to  promulgate  what  he  knew  to  be  gross- 
ly immoral,  and  so  shameless  as  to  avow  it,  is  in  such  conti-a- 
diction  to  our  experience  of  human  nature  as  at  once  to  be  re- 
jected.* 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  teaching  the  art  of  "making 
the  worse  appear  tlie  belter  reason,"  the  Sophists  were  not  guilty 
of  any  thing  held  to  be  reprehensible ;  however  serious  thinkers, 
such  as  Plato  and  Aristotle,  might  detest  the  shallow  philosophy 
from  which  it  sprang. 

But  if  this  art  was  not  reprehensible,  except  to  severe  minds, 
such  as  Plato  and  Aristotle,  it  is  clear  that  it  could  not  have 
been  the  art  which  its  antagonists  and  def^mers  haie  declared  it 
to  be.  li,  as  we  have  shown,  univeroal  human  nature  would  have 
rebelled  against  a  teaching  which  was  avowedly  immoral,  the 
fact  that  the  Sophists  wore  not  stoned,  but  were  highly  consider- 
ed and  well  paid,  is  proof  that  their  teaching  was  either  not  what 
we  are  told  it  was,  or  that  such  teaching  was  not  considered  im- 
moral by  the  Greeks.  Both  of  these  negatives  will  be  found 
true.     The  teaching  of  tlie  Sophists  was  demonstrably  not  what 


•  We  nre  told  by  Sestua  that  ProtHKoras  wns  condoinnod  to  death  bj 
the  Atheiiinns,  hecaiiaa  he  profeseed  himself  unable  to  say  whether  tlie 
Gods  existed,  or  wliflt  they  were,  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  knowledge. 
Yet  the  Athenians  are  supposed  to  have  tolerated  the  Sophists  as  they  ara 
undexBtood  by  moderns ! 
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is  usually  attributed  to  them,  and  what  they  did  teach  was  very 
far  from  being  considered  as  immoral.  Let  us  consider  both 
these  points. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Groto  has  shown  beyond  dispule  that  the 
Sophists  had  no  doctrine  in  common ;  they  formud  BO  sect  or 
school  of  thought,  such  as  modem  Germans  indicate  under  the 
name  of  I>ie  Sopkislik.  There  never  was  a  Sopkiahk.  Each 
teacher  had  his  own  doctrinaJ  views,  and  was  not  more  bound  to 
the  opinions  of  the  others  than  a  modern  Bamster  is  bound  to 
share  the  theology  of  the  Bar,  or  than  a  modern  teacher  of  Elo- 
cution is  bound  to  vote  on  the  same  side  with  all  other  profes- 
soi's.  No  sooner  is  this  fact  apprehended,  than  the  absurdity  of 
attributing  to  "  the  Sophists"  opinions  expressed  by  one  Sophist, 
and  that  too  in  a  caricature  by  Plato,  is  at  once  apparent.  More- 
over, the  absurdity  of  talking  of  the  "sophistical  doctrin^'  be- 
comes apparent,  and  we  are  forced  to  speak  only  of  the  "  sophis- 
tical art,'"  reserving  for  any  special  animadversion  the  special 
name  of  the  offending  sinner. 

The  Sophists  taught  the  art  of  disputation.  The  litigious 
quibbling  nature  of  the  Greeks  was  the  soil  on  which  an  art.  like 
that  was  made  to  flourish.  Their  excessive  love  of  lawsuits  is 
familiar  to  all  versed  in  Grecian  histoiy.  The  almost  farcical 
representation  of  a  lawsuit  given  by  jEschylus  in  his  otherwise 
awful  drama,  The  Eumenides,  shows  with  what  keen  and  lively 
interest  the  audience  witnessed  eveu  the  very  details  of  litigation. 
For  such  an  appetite  food  woald  not  long;  be  wanting.  Corax 
and  Tisias  wrote  precepts  of  the  ar*  of  disputation.  Protagoras 
followed  with  dissertations  on  the  most  remarkable  points  of 
law ;  and  Goi'gias  composed  a  set  accusation  and  apology  for 
every  case  that  could  present  itself.  People,  in  shoit,  were 
taught  to  be  their  «wn  advocates. 

This  was  by  no  means  an  immoral  art.  If  it  might  or  diil 
lead  to  immorality,  few  Greeks  would  have  qiiM'relled  with  an 
art  so  necessary,  "  Without  some  power  of  persuading  or  con- 
futing, or  defending  himself  agMnst  accusations,  or,  in  case  of 
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need,  nccusing  others,  no  mao  could  possibly  hold  an  ascendant 
position.  He  had  probably  not  less  need  of  this  talent  for  priyat« 
informal  conversations  to  satisfy  hia  own  political  partisans,  ihan 
for  addressing  the  public  assembly  formally  convoked.  Even 
commanding  an  army  or  a  fleet,  withowt  any  laws  of  war  or 
habit  of  discipline,  his  power  of  keeping  up  the  good-humor, 
confidence,  and  prompt  obedience  of  his  men,  depended  not  a  lit- 
tle on  his  command  of  speech.  Nor  was  it  only  to  the  leadei's 
in  political  life  that  such  an  accomplishment  was  indispensable. 
In  all  democracies,  and  probably  in  several  Governments  which 
■were  not  democracies  but  oligarchies  of  an  open  chaiacter,  the 
courts  of  justice  were  more  or  less  numerous,  and  the  procedure 
oral  and  public ;  in  Athens  especially  the  Dicasteries  were  both 
very  numerous  and  were  paid  for  attendance.  Every  citizen  had 
to  go  before  them  in  person,  without  being'  able  to  send  a  paid 
advocate  in  his  place,  if  he  either  required  redress  for  wrong 
offered  to  himself,  or  was  accused  of  wrong  by  another.  There 
was  no  man  therefore  wbo  might  not  be  cast  or  condemned,  or 
fail  in  his  own  suit,  even  with  right  on  his  side,  unless  ho  pos- 
sessed some  power  of  speech  to  unfold  his  case  to  the  Dicasts,  as 
well  as  to  confute  the  falsehoods  and  disentangle  the  sophistry 
of  an  opponent.  To  meet  such  lialalitiea,  from  which  no  citizen, 
rich  or  poor,  was  exempt,  a  certain  training  in  speech  became 
not  less  essential  than  a  certain  training  in  arms."*  Thus  was 
it  that  even  quibbling  ingenuity,  "  making  the  worse  appear  the 
better  reason,"  became  a  sort  of  virtue,  because  it  was  obtained 
only  by  that  mastery  over  argument  which  was  the  Athenian's 
ambition  and  necessity.  We  can  send  a  paid  advocate  ta  quibble 
for  us,  and  do  not  therefore  need  snch  argnmentative  subtlety. 
But  let  us  ask,  are  barristers  pronounced  the  "  corrupters  of  man- 
kind," and  is  their  art  called  the  art  of  "  making  the  worse  appear 
the  better  reason,"  as  if  that,  and  that  alone,  were  the  purport  of 
all  pleading?     Yet,  in  defending  a  criminal,  does  not  every  bar- 
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rister  exert  his  enet^y,  eloqaence,  subtlety,  and  kcowledge  "  to 
make  tbe  worse  appear  the  better  reason !"  Do  Be  reprobate 
Sergeant  Talfourd  or  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger,  if  tbey  succeed  in 
gsiniug  tleir  client's  cause,  although  that  cause  be  a  bad  one  ? 
On  the  contrary,  the  badness  of  the  cause  makes  the  greatness  of 
the  triumph. 

Now  let  us  suppose  Sergeant  Talfourd  to  giye  lessons  in  foren- 
sic oratory ;  suppose  him  to  announce  to  the  world,  that  for  a 
certain  sum  he  would  instruct  any  man  in  the  whole  art  of  ex- 
position and  debate,  of  the  interrogation  of  witnesses,  of  the  tricks 
and  turning-points  of  the  law,  so  that  the  learner  might  become 
his  own  advocate:  this  would  be  contrary  to  legal  etiquette; 
but  would  it  be  immoral  ?  Grave  men  might,  perhaps,  object 
that  Mr.  Talfourd  was  offering  to  make  men  cheats  and  scamps, 
by  enabling  them  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason. 
But  this  is  a  consequence  foreseen  by  grave  men,  not  acknowl- 
edged I  y  the  teacher.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  owing  to  oratory, 
ingenuity  anl  subtlety,  a  scamp's  cause  is  sometimes  gained; 
but  it  IB  also  true  that  many  an  honest  man's  cause  is  gained, 
and  manj  a  scamp  frustrated,  by  the  same  means.  If  forensic 
oratory  d  ea  sometimes  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason, 
it  aluo  makes  the  good  appear  in  all  its  sti'ength.  The  former  is 
a  necessary  evil,  the  latter  is  the  very  object  of  a  court  of  justice. 
"  If,"  says  Callicles,  in  defence  of  Goi^as,  to  Socrates,  "  any  one 
should  charge  yon  with  some  crime  which  you  had  not  commit- 
ted, and  carry  you  off  to  prison,  you  would  gape  and  stare,  and 
would  not  know  what  to  say;  and,  when  brought  to  trial,  how- 
ever contemptible  and  weak  your  accuser  might  be,  if  he  chose 
to  indict  you  oapitally,  you  would  perish.  Can  this  be  wisdom, 
whidi,  if  it  takes  hold  of  a  gifled  man,  destroj-a  the  excellence  of 
his  nature,  rendering  him  incapable  of  preserving  himself  and 
others  from  the  greatest  dangers,  enabling  his  enemies  to  plunder 
him  of  all  his  property,  and  reducing  him  t«  the  situation  of 
those  who,  by  a  sentence  of  the  Court,  have  been  deprived  of  all 
their  rights !" 
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If  it  be  admitted  that  Sergeant  Tiilfourd's  instruction  in  foren- 
fiic  oratory  would  not  l>e  immoral,  however  unusual,  we  have 
only  to  extend  the  sphere  and  include  politics,  and  represent  to 
ourselves  the  democratic  state  of  Athens,  wliere  demagogues 
were  ever  on  the  alei't,  and  we  shall  be  fully  persuaded  that  the 
art  of  the  Sophists  was  not  considered  immoral;  and,  as  further 
proof,  we  select  the  passage  in  Plato's  Republic,  as  coming  from 
8D  unexceptionable  source. 

Socrates,  speakiug  of  th^  mercenary  teachers  whom  the  people 
call  Sophists,  says :  "  These  Sophists  teach  tliem  only  the  things 
which  the  people  Ikemaelves  profess  in  assemblies  ;  yet  this  they 
call  wisdom.  It  is  as  if  a  man  had  obseiTed  the  instincts  and 
appetites  of  a  great  and  powerful  beast,  in  what  manner  to 
approach  it,  how  or  why  it  is  ferocious  or  calm,  what  cries  it 
makes,  what  tones  appease  and  what  tones  irritate  it;  after 
having  learnt  all  this,  and  calling  it  wisdom,  commenced  teach- 
ing it  without  any  knowledge  of  what  is  good,  just,  shamefiil  and 
unjnst  among  these  instincts  and  appetites ;  but  calling  that 
good  which  flatters  the  animal,  and  that  bad  which  irritates  it; 
because  he  knows  not  the  difference  between  what  is  good  in 
itself  and  that  which  is  only  relatively  good."* 

There  is  the  usual  vein  of  caricature  in  this  description  (which 
is  paraphrased  in  the  Quarterly  Revi£w,\  and  there  given  z&  if 
the  undoubted  and  unexaggerated  doetiines  of  the  Sophists) ; 
but  it  very  distinctly  sets  forth  the  fact  that  the  Sophists  did  not 
teach  any  thing  contrary  to  public  morals,  however  their  art  may 
have  offended  abstract  moin.lity.  Indeed  the  very  fact  of  their 
popularity  would  prove  that  they  did  but  respond  to  a  public 
want;  and  because  tliey  responded  to  this  want  they  were  paid 
by  th^  public  in  money.  Plato  constantly  harps  upon  their  be- 
ing mercenaries;  but  he  was  wealthy,  and  could  afford  such  sar- 
casms. The  Greeks  p^d  their  Musicians,  Painters,  Sculptors, 
Physicians,   Poets,  and  Teachers   in   Schools ;    why  therefore 

•■  Ploto,  Bsp.  vLSSl.  f  Ko.  xlii.  p.  2S8. 
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should  they  not  pay  their  Philosophers  ?  Zeiio  of  Eiea  was 
paid;  so  was  Demociitus;  but  both  of  these  have  been  some- 
times included  amongst  the  Sophists.  We  see  nothing  what- 
ever more  derogatoiy  in  the  aeueptanco  of  money  by  Phiioso- 
phere  than  hy  Poels;  and  wc  know  how  the  latter  stipulated 
for  handsome  payment. 

Having  done  our  best  to  show  that  the  "Sophistical  art"— 
that  aloue  which  the  Sophists  had  in  common — was  not  im- 
moral, or  at  any  rate  was  not  regarded  as  immoral  by  the  Greeks, 
we  will  DOW  aee  how  tlie  case  stands  with  respect  to  the  old 
accusation  of  their  having  corrupted  the  Athenian  youth,  and  of 
their  doctrines  being  essentially  corrupting. 

That  the  Athenians  did  not  consider  the  Sophists  as  corrupters 
of  youth  is  unequivocally  shown  in  two  facts',  they  did  not  im- 
peach the  Sophists,  and  they  did  impeach  Socrates,  "When 
Anaxagoraa  and  Pi'otagoras  "  sapped  the  foundations  of  morality" 
by  expressing  opinions  contrary  to  the  religion  of  Athens,  they 
were  banished ;  but  who  impeached  GoTgias,  or  Hippias,  or 
Prodicus  ? 

The  art  however  may  have  been  essentially  corrupting,  air 
though  to  contemporaries  it  did  not  appear  so.  We  believe  it 
waa  so,  if  it  is  to  be  made  responsible  for  all  the  consequences 
which  can  logically  be  deduced  from  it.  But  "  logical  conse- 
quences" are  unjust  standards.  Men  are  not  responsible  for 
what  others  may  consider  their  doctrines  "  lead  to."  It  was  on 
the  ground  of  such  remote  deduction  that  Socratpa  was  put  to 
death ;  and  on  such  grounds  the  Sophists  have  been  the  bj 
iword  of  reproach.  Mr.  Grote  grapples  directly  with  the  fact, 
where  he  declares  Athens  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  w  ir 
was  not  more  con'upt  than  Athens  in  the  days  of  Miltiades  and 
Ariatides;  and  had  it  been  more  corrupt,  we  should  demand 
quite  other  evidence  than  that  usually  alleged,  before  believing 
the  corruption  due  to  the  Sophists. 

Why  then  did  Plato  speak  of  the  Sophists  with  so  much 
asperity  i     Wliy  did  he  consider  Uieir  teaching  s 
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Because  he  ditfered  from  tliem  in  Mo.  He  hated  them  for  the 
same  reason  that  Calvin  bated  Servetus;  but  having  a  more 
generous  nature  than  Calviu,  his  hatred  of  their  doctrines  did 
not  assume  so  di^raceful  a  form.  If  his  allegations  are  to  cod- 
demn  the  Sophists,  they  must  equally  condemn  all  the  public  men 
of  that  day.  "  Whoever  will  read  either  the  Gorgias  or  the  Re- 
public, will  see  in  how  sweeping  and  indiscriminate  a  manner  lie 
passes  the  sentence  of  condemnation.  Not  only  the  Sophists 
and  all  the  Rhetors,  but  all  the  Musicians  and  either  Dithy- 
rambic  or  Tragic  Poets,  all  the  Statesmen  past  as  well  as  present, 
not  excepting  even  the  great  Pericles,  receive  from  his  hand 
one  common  stamp  of  dishonor."*  But  so  far  is  he  fiom  con- 
sidering the  Sophists  as  peculiar  corrupters  of  Athenian  morality, 
"  that  he  distinctly  protests  against  that  supposition  in  a  remark- 
able passage  of  the  Republic.  It  is,  he  says,  the  whole  people  or 
the  society,  with  its  established  morality,  intelligence,  and  tone 
of  sentiment,  which  is  intrinsically  vicious;  the  teachers  of  such 
a  society  must  be  vicious  also,  otherwise  their  teaching  would 
not  be  received ;  and  even  if  their  private  teaching  were  ever  so 
good,  its  effect  would  be  washed  away,  except  in  some  few  privi- 
leged natures,  by  overwhelming  influences."! 

The  truth  is  that,  in  as  far  as  the  Sophists  taught  any  doctiine 
at  all  their  doctrine  was  ethical ;  and  to  suppose  men  teaching 
mmoral  ethia  i.  e.  systems  of  morality  known  by  them  to  be 
mmoral  absurd.  To  clear  up  this  point  we  must  endeavor  to 
ascerta  n  what  that  doctrine  was. 

Pht  s  ic  o  nt  is  on  the  face  of  it  a  caricature,  since  it  is  im- 
possible that  any  man  should  have  seriously  entertained  such  a 
doctrine.  What  Protagoras  and  Gorgias  thought  is  not  given, 
but  only  a  misrepresentation  of  what  they  thought.  Plato  seizes 
hold  of  one  of  their  doctrines,  and,  inUrpreling  it  in  his  own 

*  Grotc,  viii.  537. 

t  Bad.  p.  59.  The  passage  referred  to  is  Sepui.  vi.  493  <pnge  388,  ed. 
Bekker),  and  the  Sophists  are  mentioned  by  name  as  the  teiichera  of  whom 
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way,  makes  it  lead  to  the  most  outrageous  absurdity  and  im- 
morality. This  is  as  if  Berkeley's  doctrine  had  been  transmitted 
to  us  by  Beattie.  Berkeley,  it  is  well  known,  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  the  external  world,  resolving  it  into  a  simple  world  of 
ideas.  Beattie  taunted  him  with  not  having  followed  out  his 
principles,  and  with  not  having  walked  over  a  precipice,  Tliis 
was  a  gross  misrepresentation ;  an  ignoratio  elmwhi ;  Beattie 
misunderstood  the  ai^ument,  and  drew  conclusions  from  his 
misunderstanding.  Now  suppose  him  to  have  written  a  dialogue 
on  the  plan  of  those  of  Plato :  suppose  him  making  Berkeley 
expound  his  argument  in  the  way  he  (Beattie)  interpreted  it, 
with  a  fiavor  of  exaggeration  for  the  sake  of  effect,  and  of  ab- 
surdity for  the  sake  of  easy  refutation :  how  would  he  have  made 
Berkeley  speak  ?  Somewhat  thus :  "  Yes,  I  maintain  that  there  is 
no  such  external  existence  as  that  which  men  vulgarly  believe  in. 
There  is  no  world  of  matter,  but  only  a  world  of  ideafi.  If  I 
were  to  walk  over  a  precipice,  I  showid  receive  no  injury ;  it  is 
only  an  ideal  precipice." 

This  is  the  interpretation  of  a  Beattie ;  how  true  it  is  most 
men  know :  it  is,  however,  quite  as  true  as  Plato's  interpretation 
of  the  Sophists.  From  Berkeley's  works  we  can  convict  Beattie. 
Plato  we  can  convict  from  experience  of  human  nature :  experi- 
ence tells  us  that  no  man,  iar  !ess  anysetof  men,  could  seriously, 
publicly,  and  constantly  broach  doctrines  thought  to  be  subver- 
sive of  all  morality,  without  incurring  the  heaviest  penalties. 
To  broach  immoral  doctrines  with  the  faintest  prospect  of  success, 
a  man  must  do  so  in  the  name  of  rig^d  Morality.  To  teach 
immorality,  and  openly  to  avow  that  it  is  immoral,  was,  accord- 
ing to  Plato,  the  office  of  the  Sophists;*  a  statement  which 
carries  with  it  its  own  contradiction, 

*  'Ihia  passage  in  the  Protagorai  is  often  referred  to  as  a  proof  of  the 
Bhameleseness  of  tlie  Sophists,  and  sonietimoa  of  the  ill-fuvor  with  whicli 
they  were  regBrdod.   It  is  to  us  onija  proof  of  Plato's  tendency  to  Oarioatnre. 
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Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  to  isolate  the  Sophists 
from  previous  teachers,  as  if  they  were  no  direct  product  of  the 
speculative  efforts  ivhicli  preceded  them.  They  illustrate  the 
crisis  at  which  philosophy  had  arrived.  They  took  the  negative, 
as  Socrates  look  the  positive  issue  out  of  the  dilemma. 

Protagoras,  the  first  who  is  said  to  have  avowed  himself  a 
Sophist,  was  born  at  Abdera,  where  Democritus  first  noticed  him 
as  a  porter,  who  showed  great  address  ia  inventing  the  knot.* 
The  consequence  was  that  Democritus  gave  him  instructions  in 
Philosophy.  The  story  is  apocryphal,  but  indicates  a  connection 
to  have  existed  between  the  speculations  of  the  two  thinkers. 
Let  us  suppose  Protagoras  to  have  accepted  the  doctrine  of  De- 
mocritus; with  him  to  have  rejected  the  unity  of  the  Eleatics 
and  to  have  maintained  the  existence  of  the  Many.  With  this 
he  also  learned  that  thonght  is  sensation,  and  that  all  knowledge 
is  therefore  phenomenal.  There  were  two  theories  in  the  Dcmo- 
critean  system  which  he  could  not  acccpf,  viz.  the  Atomic  and 
Bejlective.  These  two  imply  each  other,  Itefleotion  is  necessary 
for  the  idea  of  Atoms ;  and  it  is  from  the  idea  of  Atoms  not  per- 
ceived by  the  sense,  that  the  existence  of  Eefiection  is  proved. 
Protagoras  rejected  the  Atoms,  and  could  therefore  reject  Kefiec^ 
tion.  He  said  that  Thought  was  Sensation,  and  all  knowledge 
consequently  individual. 

Did  not  the  place  of  his  birth  no  leas  than  the  traditional  stoiy 
lead  one  to  suppose  some  connection  with  Democritus,  we  might 
feel  authorized  to  adopt  certain  expressions  of  Plato,  and  consider 
Protagoras  to  have  derived  his  doctrine  from  Heraclitus.  lie 
certaiuiy  resembles  the  last-named  in  the  mwn  results  to  which 
his  speculations  led  him.    Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  is  nnques- 

"  Whet  (lie  precise  siguiBoationof  rtXij  ia  t 
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tionable,  that  he  maintained  the  doctrine  of  Thought  being  iden- 
tical with  and  limited  by  Sensation,  Now,  this  doctrine  implies 
that  every  thing  is  true  relatively— every  sensation  is  a  true  sen- 
sation ;  and,  as  there  is  nothing  but  sensation,  knowledge  is  ic- 
evitaWy  fleeting  and  imperfect.  In  a  melancholy  mind,  as  in 
that  of  Hci-aclitus,  such  a  doctrine  would  deepen  sadness,  till  it 
produced  despair.  In  minds  of  greater  elasticity,  in  men  of  greater 
confidence,  such  a  doctrine  would  lead  to  an  energetic  skepticism. 
In  Protagoras  it  became  the  formula  :  "Man  is  the  measure  of 
all  tilings." 

Sextus  Empiricus  gives  the  psychological  doctrine  of  Protago- 
ras very  eitplicitly ;  and  his  account  may  be  received  without 
suspicion.     We  translate  a  portion  of  it: 

"Matter,"  says  Prot^oras,  "is  in  a  perpetual  flux  ;*  whilst  it 
undergoes  augmentations  and  losses,  the  senses  also  are  modified, 
according  to  the  age  and  disposition  of  the  body."  He  said,  also, 
that  the  reasons  of  all  phenomena  (o2>pearances)  resided  in  mat- 
ter as  substro.la  {roiV  Xoyoue  iravriiv  ccjv  (paiv!i(*ivcdu  iitiixsieSai  h  t^ 
uXij) ;  so  that  matter,  in  itself,  might  be  whatever  it  appeai'ed  to 
each.  But  men  have  different  perceptions  at  different  times,  ac- 
cording to  the  changes  in  the  thing  perceived.  Whoever  is  in  a 
healthy  state  perceives  things  such  as  they  appear  to  all  others 
in  a  healthy  state,  and  vice  vers&.  A  similar  course  holds  with 
respect  to  different  ages,  as  well  as  in  sleeping  and  waking.  Man 
is  therefore  the  criterion  of  that  which  exists ;  all  that  is  perceiv- 
ed by  him  exists,  that  which  is  perceived  by  no  man  does  not 

Now,  conceive  meu  conducted  by  what  they  thought  irresisti- 
ble arguments  to  such  a  doctrine  as  the  above,  and  then  see  how 
naturally  al!  the  skepticism  of  the  Sophists  flows  from  it  The 
difference  between  the  Sophists  and  the  Skeptics  was  this :  they 

*  Tjji  BAin  f  jiruTi*  jJVai,  an  expreseion  which,  if  not  l>orrowed  by  Seitus 
from  Pinto,  would  confirm  the  conjecture  above  respecting  IleraoUlus,  aa 
the  sonnw  of  Protagoraii's  system. 

t  Bypot.  Pyrrkon.  p.  44. 
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were  both  convinced  of  the  insuffioiency  of  all  knowledge,  but 
the  Skeptics  contented  themselves  with  the  conviction,  while 
the  Sophists,  satisfied  with  the  vanity  of  all  endeavor  to  pene- 
trate the  mysteries  of  the  universe,  began  to  consider  their  rela- 
tions to  other  men ;  thoy  devoted  themselves  to  politics  and 
rhetoric*  If  there  was  do  possibility  of  Truth,  there  only  re- 
mained the  possibility  of  Persuasion,  If  one  opinion  was  as  true 
as  another — that  is,  if  neither  were  true,^it  was  nevertheless  de- 
sirable, for  the  sake  of  Society,  that  certain  opinions  should  pre- 
vail ;  and,  if  Logic  was  powerless,  Rhetoric  was  efficient,  Ilence 
Prot^oras  is  made  to  say,  by  Plato,  that  the  wise  man  is  the 
physician  of  the  soul ;  he  cannot  indeed  induce  truer  thoughts 
into  the  mind,  since  all  thoughts  are  equally  true  ;  but  he  can 
induce  healthier  and  more  profitable  thoughts.  He  can  in  the 
same  way  heal  Society,  since  by  the  power  of  oratory  he  can  in- 
troduce good  usefu!  sentiments  in  the  place  of  those  base  and 
hurtful-t 

This  doctrine  may  be  false  ;  but  is  it  not  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  epoch  ?  It  may  be  immoral ;  hut  is  it 
necessarily  the  bold  and  shameless  immorality  attributed  to  the 
Sophists  !  To  us  it  appears  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
result  of  a  sense  of  the  radical  insufficiency  of  knowledge.  Pro- 
tagoras had  spent  his  youth  in  the  study  of  philosophy;  he  had 
found  that  study  vain  and  idle ;  he  had  utterly  rejected  it,  and 
had  turned  his  attention  elsewhere.  A  man  of  practical  ten- 
dencies, he  wanted  a  practical  result.  Failing  in  this,  he  sought 
another  path,  firmly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  having 
something  more  definite  wherewith  to  enter  the  world  of  action. 
Plato  could  see  no  nobler  end  in  life  than  that  of  contemplating 
Being, — than  that  of  famiharizing  the  mind  with  the  eternal 
Good,  the  Just,  and  the  Beautiful, — of  which  all  goodness,  jus- 
tice, and  beautiful  things  were  the  images.  With  snch  a  view 
of  life  it  was  r.atural  that  ho  should  despise  the  skepticism  of  the 

•  See  Pinto's  dafinllioii  of  the  sopiiisliooi  art,  Sophista,  p.  Ii6. 
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Sophists.  This  skepticism  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  following 
passage  from  the  speech  of  Calliclea,  in  Plato's  Gorgias: 

"  PhilOBOplij'  is  a  graceful  thing  when  it  is  moderately  culti- 
vated in  youth  ;  but,  if  any  one  occupies  himself  with  it  beyond 
the  proper  age,  it  ruins  him  ;  for,  however  great  may  be  his  nat- 
ural capacity,  if  he  philosophizes  too  long  he  must  of  necessity  be 
inexperienced  in  all  those  things  which  one  who  would  he  great 
and  eminent  must  be  experienced  in.  Ho  must  be  unacquainted 
with  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  with  the  mode  of  influencing 
other  men  in  the  intercourse  of  life,  whether  private  or  public, 
and  with  the  pleasures  and  passions  of  men ;  in  short,  with  hu- 
man characters  and  manners.  And  when  such  men  are  called 
upon  to  act,  whether  on  a  private  or  public  occasion,  they  expose 
themselves  to  ridicule,  just  as  politicians  do  when  they  come  to 
your  conversation,  and  attempt  to  cope  with  you  in  argument ; 
for  every  man,  as  Euripides  says,  occupies  himself  with  that  in 
which  he  finds  himself  snperior ;  that  in  which  he  is  inferior  he 
avoids,  and  speaks  ill  of  if,  but  praises  what  he  excels  in,  think- 
ing that  in  doing  ao  he  is  praising  himseVf.  The  best  thing,  in 
my  opinion,  is  to  partake  of  both.  It  is  good  to  partake  of  phi- 
losophy by  way  of  education,  and  it  is  not  ungraceful  in  a  young 
man  to  philosophize.  But,  if  ho  continues  to  do  so  when  he 
grows  older,  he  becomes  ridiculous,  and  I  feol  towards  him  as  I 
should  towards  a  grown  person  who  lisped  and  played  at  childish 
plays.  When  I  see  an  old  man  still  continuing  to  philosophize, 
I  think  he  deserves  to  be  flog^d.  However  great  his  natural 
talents,  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  avoiding  the  assembly  and 
public  places,  where,  as  the  poet  says,  men  become  eminent,  and 
to  hide  himself,  and  to  pass  his  life  whispering  to  two  or  three 
striplings  in  a  corner,  but  never  speaking  ont  any  thing  great, 
and  bold,  and  liberal." 

That  Protagoras,  no  less  than  Prodicus,*  was  a  teacher  of  ex- 

*  Prodicus  is  eapceiallj-  exooptcd  by  Ariati^hunss  in  Lis  eweepiog  con- 
damnation  of  tlio  Sophists;  and,  indeed,  thfeantiior  of  thewell-lfnown  para- 
ge, TIte  Ohoiie  <if  Htrcalis,  mnsl  commflnd  the  rospecteveu  of  nntagonista. 
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cellent  morality,  if  not  of  the  highest  abstract  views  of  the  Good, 
is  clearly  made  out,  not  only  in  Mr.  Grote's  work,  but  in  that  of 
Zeller,  where  the  Sophists  are  unfavorably  treated  on  liie  whole,* 
and  is  indeed  supported  by  the  testimony  of  Plato  and  Xenophon. 
The  ethics  of  the  Sophists  may  not  have  been  of  a  very  lofty 
kind,  but  they  were  considered,  even  by  enemies,  to  be  adapted 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  day.  They  doubted  the  possibility  of 
Philosophy ;  they  were  assured  only  of  the  advantage  of  Oratory. 
In  their  visits  to  various  cities,  tliey  could  not  fail  to  remark 
the  variety  of  laws  and  ordinances  in  the  different  States. 
This  variety  impressed  them  with  a  conviction  that  there  were  no 
such  things  as  Right  and  Wrong  by  nature,  but  only  by  conven- 
tion. This,  therefore,  became  a  fundamental  precept  with  them. 
It  was  but  a  corollarj-  of  tlieir  dogma  respecting  Truth.  For 
man  there  was  no  Eternal  Right,  because  there  was  no  Eternal 
Truth  ;  ri  fiiKanv  xai  ci  aJft^pov  oJ  ipussi  dWo,  vojwj ;  law  was  but 
the  law  of  each  city.  "  That  which  appears  just  and  honorable 
to  each  city,  is  so/or  that  city,  as  long  as  the  opinion  is  enter- 
tained," says  Protagoras  in  the  Tkemtetus  {p.  229).  This  denial 
of  abstract  Truth  and  abstract  Justice  is  easily  pushed  to  absurd 
and  immoral  consequences ;  but  we  have  no  evidence  that  such 
consequences  were  maintained  by  the  Sophists.  Plato  often 
judges  them  by  such  conseqaences ;  but  independently  of  the 
want  of  any  confidence  in  his  representations  as  faithful,  we  can 
often  detect  in  Plato  himself  evidences  of  the  exaggeration  of  his 
general  statements.  Thus,  he  on  various  occasions  makes  the 
Sophists  maintain  that  Might  is  Right.  Modems,  who  always 
accept  him  as  positive  testimony,  have  therefore  unanimously  re- 
peated this  statement.  Yet,  it  is  obvious  that  they  could  not 
have  he!d  this  opinion  except  iu  a  very  qualified  form.     Aud,  in 


•  See  PltilBS.  der  Grieehea,  i.  7!5.  In  one  of  his  noWa,  Zeller  olliidas  to 
Steiohart'a  doubt  respecting  the  authorship  of  llie  Mytlj,  attributed  bjPkito 
to  Protagoras,  as  being  "quite  worthy  of  Plato  himself."  This  is  very  char- 
acteristic of  the  ordinary  tone  of  eommeiitators,  and  we  insy  well  ask  with 
Zeller,  "  Aber  warum  soil  er  fur  Prota^ras  !U  gut  sayn  ?" 
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the  first  Book  of  the  Republic,  Thrasjmaehua  the  Sophist  is  made 
to  explain  his  meaning;  namely,  that  Justice  is  the  law  ordained 
by  the  party  which  is  strongest  in  the  State.  Thus,  in  a  democ- 
racy the  enactments  of  the  people  aro  the  laws  :  these  iawa  are 
for  their  advant^e  ;  therefore  just.  Now,  in  this  admission,  hy 
Plato,  of  a  qualification  of  the  abstract  formula,  "  Might  is  Right," 
we  see  evidence  of  that  formula  never  having  been  promulgated 
by  the  Sophists ;  it  was  only  an  interpretation  by  Plato.  What 
they  meant  was  this  :  All  law  is  but  convention :  the  convention 
of  each  State  is  therefore  just/o)"  it ;  and,  inasmuch  as  any  such 
convention  must  necessarily  be  ordained  by  the  strongest  party, 
i.  e.  must  be  the  will  of  the  many,  bo  we  may  see  that  justice  is 
but  the  advantage  of  the  strongest. 

The  foregoing  will,  we  trust,  suffice  to  show  that  the  tenets 
attributed  to  them  by  Plato,  are  often  caricatures,  and  admit  of 
very  different  explanation.  Well  might  Gorgias  exclaim,  on 
reading  the  Dialogue  which  bears  his  name,  "  I  did  not  recognize 
myself.    The  young  man,  however,  has  great  talent  for  satire." 

The  Sophists  were  the  natural  production  of  the  opinions  of 
the  epoch.  In  them  me  see  the  first  energetic  protest  against  the 
possibility  of  metaphysical  science.  This  protest,  however,  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  protest  of  Bacon — must  not  be  mis- 
taken for  the  germ  of  positive  philosophy.  It  was  the  protest  of 
baffled  minds.  The  Philosophy  of  the  day  led  to  skepticism; 
but  with  Skepticism  no  energetic  man  could  remain  contented. 
Philosophy  was  therefore  denounced,  not  becanae  a  surer,  safer 
path  of  inquiry  had  been  discovered,  but  because  Philosophy  was 
found  to  lead  nowhither.  The  skepticism  of  the  Sophists  was  a 
skepticism  with  which  no  great  speculative  intellect  could  be 
contented.  Accordingly  with  Socrates  Philosophy  again  re- 
asserted her  empire. 
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SOCRATES. 

§  I.  The  Life  op  Socrates. 
Whilst  the  brilliaot  Sophists  were  reaping  money  and  renown 
by  protesLing  against  Philosophy,  and  teaching  the  word-jugglery 
which  they  called  Disputation  and  Oratory,  there  suddenly  ap- 
peared amongst  them  a  strange  antagonist.  He  was  a  perfect 
contrast  to  them.  They  had  shghted  Truth;  they  had  denied 
her.  He  had  made  her  his  soul's  mistress ;  and,  with  patient 
labor,  with  untiring  energy,  did  his  large  wise  soul  toil  after  per- 
fect coinmnnion  with  her.  They  had  deserted  Truth  for  Money 
and  Renown,  He  had  remmned  constant  to  her  in  poverty. 
They  professed  to  teach  every  thing.  He  only  knew  that  he 
knew  nothing ;  and  denied  that  any  thing  could  be  taught.  Yet 
he  believed  he  could  be  of  service  to  his  fellow-men ;  not  by 
teaching,  but  by  helping  them  to  learn.  Hia  mission  was  to 
examine  the  thoughts  of  others.  This  he  humorously  explained 
by  reference  to  his  mother's  profession,  namely  that  of  a  midwife. 
What  she  did  for  women  in  labor  he  could  do  for  men  pregnant 
with  ideas.  He  was  an  accoucheur  of  ideas.  He  assisted  ideas 
in  their  birth,  and,  having  brought  them  into  light,  he  examined 
them,  to  see  if  they  were  fit  to  live :  if  true,  they  were  welcomed ; 
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if  false,  destroyed.     And  for  this  assistance  be  demanded  no  pe- 
cuniary recompense,  but  steadfastly  refused  every  bribe  of  the 

He  was  the  declared  questioner  of  all  men  who  were  renowned 
for  wisdom,  or  any  intellectual  eminence ;  and  they  were  some- 
what puzzled  with  their  new  antagonist.  Who  is  he  3 — Socrates, 
the  son  of  Sophroniscus.  What  does  he ! — Converse,  For  what 
purpose  ? — To  expose  error. 

Some  goigeous  Sophbts,  in  their  flowing  robes,  followed  by 
crowds  of  eager  listeners,  treated  the  poor  and  humbly-clad  Soc- 
rates with  ineffable  contempt.  He  was  rude  and  ungainly  in 
his  movements ;  unlike  all  respectable  dtizens  in  Lis  habits. 
Barefoot,  he  wandered  about  the  streets  of  Athens  absorbed  in 
thought ;  sometimes  he  stood  still  for  hours,  fixed  in  meditation. 
Every  day  he  strolled  into  the  market-place,  and  disputed  with 
all  who  were  willing.  In  appoarauce  he  resembled  «  Silenns. 
His  flattened  nose,  with  wide  and  upturned  nostrils,  his  project- 
ing eyeballs,  his  thick  and  sensual  lips,  his  squab  flgiire  and  un- 
wieldy belly,  were  all  points  upon  which  ridicule  might  fasten. 
Yet  when  this  Silenus  spoke  there  was  a  witchery  in  his  tongue 
which  fascinated  those  whom  his  appearance  had  disgusted ;  and 
Alcibiades  declared  that  ho  was  forced  to  stop  his  eaiis  and  flee 
away,  that  he  might  not  sit  down  beside  Socrates  and  "  grow  old 
in  listening  to  his  talk."     Let  us  hear  Alcibiades  describe  him.* 

"  I  will  begin  the  praise  of  Socrates  by  comparing  him  to  a  cer- 
tain statue.  Perhaps  fae  will  think  that  this  statue  is  introduced 
for  the  sake  of  ridicule ;  but  I  assaro  you  that  it  is  necessary  for 
the  illustration  of  truth.  I  assert,  then,  that  Socrates  is  exactly 
like  those  Silenuses  that  sit  in  the  sculptor's  shops,  and  which 
are  carved  holding  flutes  or  pipes,  but  which,  when  divided  in 
two,  are  found  to  contmn  withinside  the  images  of  the  gods,  I 
assert  that  Socrates  is  like  the  Satyr  Marsyas ;  that  your  form 
and  appearance  are  like  these  Satyrs,  I  tliink  that  even  you  will 

*  Plflto,  Si/mpoiiam,  Slielley'a  IranslulJOD. 
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not  venture  to  deny ;  and  how  like  you  are  to  tLem  iu  all  other 
things,  now  hear.  Are  you  not  scornful  and  petulant?  If  you 
deny  this,  I  will  bring  witnesses.  Are  you  not  a  piper,  and  far 
more  wonderful  a  one  than  he  ?  for  Marsyas,  and  whoever  now 
pipes  the  music  that  he  taught,  that  music  which  is  of  heaven, 
and  described  as  being  taught  by  Marsyas,  enchants  men  through 
the  power  of  the  mouth ;  for,  if  any  musician,  be  he  skilful  or 
not,  awakens  this  music,  it  alone  enables  him  to  retain  the  minds 
of  men,  and  from  the  divinity  of  its  nature  makes  evident  those 
who  are  in  want  of  the  Gods  and  initiation.  You  differ  only 
from  Marsyas  in  tits  circumstance,  that  you  effect  without  instru- 
ments, by  mere  words,  all  that  he  can  do;  for,  when  we  hear 
Pericles,  or  any  other  accomplished  orator,  deliver  a  discourse, 
no  one,  as  it  were,  cares  any  thing  about  it.  But  when  any  one 
hears  you,  or  even  your  words  related  by  another,  though  ever  so 
rude  and  unskilful  a  speaker,  be  that  person  a  woman,  man,  or 
child,  we  are  struck  and  retained,  as  it  were,  by  the  discourse 
clinging  to  our  minds.' 

"  If  I  was  not  afraid  tliat  I  am  a  great  deal  too  drunk,  I  would 
confirm  to  you  by  an  oath  the  strange  effects  which  I  assure  you 
I  have  suffered  from  his  words,  and  suffer  stil^;  for,  when  I  hear 
him  speak,  my  heart  leaps  up  far  more  than  the  hearls  of  those 
who  celebrate  the  Corybantic  Mysteries;  my  teaiis  are  poured 
out  as  he  talks — a  thing  I  have  seen  happen  to  many  others  be- 
ades  myself.  I  have  heard  Pericles  and  other  excellent  orators, 
and  have  been  pleased  with  their  discourses,  but  I  suffered  noth- 
ing of  this  kind  ;  nor  was  my  soul  ever  on  those  occasions  dis- 
turbed aud  filled  with  self-reproach,  as  if  it  were  slavishly  laid 
prostrate  But  this  Marsyas  here  has  often  affected  me  in  the 
way  I  dcM-nbe,  until  the  life  which  I  load  seemed  hardly  worth 
living.  Do  not  deny  it,  Socrates ;  for  I  well  tuow  that  if  even 
now  I  chose  to  listen  (o  you,  I  could  not  resist,  but  should  agmn 
suffer  the  same  efleets ,  for,  my  friends,  he  forces  me  to  confess, 
that  while  I  m>self  am  still  in  want  of  many  things,  I  neglect 
my  own  necL-stties,  and  attend  to  those  of  the  Athenians.     I  stop 
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my  ears,  therefore,  as  from  the  Sirens,  and  flee  away  as  last  as 
possible,  that  I  may  not  sit  down  beside  him  and  grow  old  in 
listening  to  his  talk ;  for  this  man  has  reduced  me  to  feel  the 
sentiment  of  shame,  which  I  imagine  no  one  would  readily  be- 
lieve was  in  me;  he  alone  inspires  me  with  remorse  and  awe; 
for  I  feel  in  his  presence  my  incapacity  of  refuting  what  he  says, 
or  of  refusing  to  do  that  which  he  directs ;  but,  when  I  depart 
from  him,  the  glory  which  the  multitude  confers  overwhelms  me, 
I  escape,  therefore,  and  hide  myself  from  him,  and  when  1  see 
him  I  am  overwhelmed  with  humiliation,  because  I  have  neglect- 
ed to  do  what  I  have  confessed  to  him  ought  to  be  done  ;  and 
often  and  often  have  I  wished  that  he  were  no  longer  to  be  seen 
among  men.  But,  if  tlat  were  to  happen,  I  well  know  that  I 
should  suffer  far  greater  pain ;  so  that  where  I  can  turn,  or  what 
I  can  do  with  this  man,  I  know  not.  All  this  have  I  and  many 
others  suflbred  from  the  pipings  of  this  Satyr. 

"And  observe  how  like  he  is  to  what  I  said,  and  what  a  won- 
derful power  he  possesses.  I  know  that  there  ia  not  one  of  you 
who  is  aware  of  the  real  nature  of  Socrates ;  but  since  I  have  he- 
gun,  I  will  make  him  plain  to  you.  You  observe  how  passion- 
ately Socrates  affects  the  intimacy  of  those  who  are  beautiful, 
and  bow  ignorant  he  professes  himself  to  be;  appearances  in 
themselves  excessively  Silenic.  This,  my  friends,  is  the  external 
form  with  which,  like  one  of  the  sculptured  Siloni,  ho  has  clothed 
himself;  for,  if  you  open  him,  you  will  find  within  admirable 
temperance  and  wisdom  :  for  he  cares  not  for  mere  beauty,  but 
despises  more  than  any  one  can  imagine  all  external  possessions, 
whether  it  be  beauty,  or  wealth,  or  glory,  or  any  other  thing  for 
which  the  multitude  felicitates  the  possessor.  He  esteems  these 
things,  and  us  who  honor  them,  as  nothing,  and  lives  among 
men,  making  all  the  objects  of  their  ^dmiration  the  pi  ay  tilings  of 
his  irony.  But  I  know  not  if  any  one  of  you  have  ever  seen  the 
divine  images  which  are  within,  when  he  has  been  opened  and 
is  serious,  I  have  seen  them,  and  they  are  so  supremely  beauti- 
ful, so  golden,  so  divine  and  wonderful,  that  every  thing  which 
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Socrates  commands  surely  ought  to  be  obeyed,  even  like  the  voice 
of  a  Giod. 

"  Many  other  and  moat  wonderful  qualities  might  well  be 
praised  in  Socrates,  but  such  as  tiese  might  singly  be  attributed 
to  others.  But  that  which  is  unparalleled  in  Socrates  is,  that  be 
is  unlike,  and  above  comparison  with  all  other  men,  whether 
those  who  have  lived  in  ancient  times,  or  those  who  exist  now ; 
for,  it  may  be  conjectured,  that  Brasidas  and  many  othere  are 
Buch  as  was  Achilles.  Pericles  deserves  comparison  with  Nestor 
and  Antenor;  and  other  excellent  pei'sons  of  various  times  may, 
with  probability,  be  drawn  into  comparison  with  each  other. 
But  to  such  a  singular  man  as  this,  both  himself  and  his  dis- 
courses  are  so  uncommon,  no  one,  should  he  seek,  would  find  a 
parallel  among  the  present  or  the  past  generations  of  mankind; 
unless  they  shonid  say  that  lie  resembled  those  with  whom  I 
lately  compared  him ;  for,  assuredly,  he  and  his  discourses  are 
like  nothing  but  the  Sileni  and  the  Satyrs.  At  first  I  forgot  to 
make  you  observe  how  like  his  discourses  arc  to  those  Satyrs 
■when  they  are  opened  ;  for,  if  any  one  will  listen  to  the  talk  of 
Socrates,  it  will  appear  to  him  at  first  extremely  ridicnlous ;  the 
phrases  and  expressions  which  he  employs  fold  around  his  exte- 
rior the  skin,  as  it  were,  of  a  rude  and  wanton  Satyr.  He  is  al- 
ways talking  about  brass-founders,  and  leather-cutters,  and  skin- 
dressers;  and  this  is  his  perpetual  custom,  so  that  any  dull  and 
unobservant  person  might  easily  laugh  at  his  discourse.  But,  if 
any  one  should  see  it  opened,  as  it  were,  and  get  within  the  sense 
of  his  words,  he  would  then  find  that  they  alone  of  all  that  enters 
into  the  mind  of  man  to  utter,  bad  a  profound  and  persuasive 
meaning,  and  that  they  were  most  divine;  and  that  they  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  innumerable  images  of  every  excellence,  and 
that  they  tended  towards  objects  of  the  highest  moment,  or  rather 
towards  all  that  he  who  seeks  the  possession  of  what  is  supremely 
beautiful  and  good  need  regard  as  essentia!  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  ambition. 

"  These  are  the  things,  my  friends,  for  which  I  praise  Socrates." 
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This  Silenus  was  the  most  formidable  antagonist  that  the  Soph- 
ists bad  encountered ;  but  this  is  small  praise  for  him  who  was 
hereafter  to  become  one  of  the  most  reverenced  names  in  the 
world's  Pantheon — who  was  to  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  human 
mind,  and  leave,  as  an  inheritance  to  mankind,  tlie  grand  exam- 
ple of  an  heroic  life  devoted  to  Truth  and  crowned  with  mar- 
tyrdom. 

Every  thing  about  Socrates  is  remarkable — personal  appear- 
ance, moral  physiognomy,  position,  object,  method,  life  and 
death.  Fortunately,  his  character  and  his  tendencies  have  been 
so  clearly  pictured  in  the  works  of  Plato  and  Xenophon,  tbat  al- 
though the  portrait  may  be  flattered,  we  are  suro  of  its  resem- 
blance. 

He  was  born  n.  c.  469,  the  son  of  Sophroniscus,  a  sculptor,* 
and  Pbifinarete,  a  midwife.  His  parents,  though  poor,  managed, 
it  is  said,  to  give  him  the  ordinary  education.  Besides  which, 
he  learned  his  father's  art ;  whether  he  made  any  progress  in  it 
we  are  unable  to  say ;  probably  not,  as  he  relinquished  it  early. 
A  group  of  Graces,  which  tradition  attributed  to  the  chisel  of 
Socrates,  was  exhibited  for  centuries  among  the  art  treasures  of 
the  Acropolis;  but  we  have  of  course  no  means  of  determining 
the  authenticity  of  the  relic  Diogenes  Laertius  (ells  us  that 
Crito,  a  wealthy  Athenian,  charmed  with  the  manners  of  Soc- 
rates, is  said  to  have  withdrawn  him  from  the  shop,  and  to  have 
educated  him.  This  Crito  afterwards  became  a  reverential  dis- 
ciple of  tbe  great  genius  he  had  discovered. 

Considering  that  we  have  bis  own  assertion  as  evidence  of  his 
having  early  studied  Physics,  for  which  he  had  an  astonishing 
longing,  and  considering  further  that  he  so  entirely  relinquished 
that  study,  even  declaring  it  to  be  impious,!  ''  '^  "f  little  impor- 
tance to  discuss,  with  German  critics,  whether  he  did  or  did  not 

•  Dr.  Wi^orB  Bays,  that  Timon  the  SLllograph  calls  Socrutes,  witli  u  sneer, 
\i9i4i'<,  "  a  Btone-scraper."  He  forjNts  ths,t  Xieaiim  vita  oae  of  the  names 
for  a  sculptor,  as  LnoiaD  informB  us  io  the  account  of  his  early  life. 

f  In  Xenophon,  "  madness." — Menmrai.,  lib.  i.  e.  ]. 
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learn,  from  Archekus  and  Anaxagoraa.  That  he  learDed  oratory 
from  Prodicus*  is  not  discountenanced  by  the  passage  in  Xcno- 
phon,f  where  he  is  made  to  say,  "You  despise  me  hecauae  yoii 
have  squandered  money  upon  Prot^oras,  Gotgias,  Prodicus,  and 
so  many  others,  in  return  tor  their  teaching;  whereas  I  am  forced 
to  draw  my  philosophy  from  my  own  brain ;"  for  certainly,  if 
Bny  one  can  claim  originality,  )t  is  Socrates  :  hia  philosophy  he 
learned  from  no  one.  He  struck  into  a  new  path.  Instead  of 
trying  to  account  for  the  existence  of  the  universe,  he  was  ever 
craving,  as  Mr.  Maurice  well  says,  for  a  light  to  show  him  his 
own  path  through  it. J 

He  did  not  commence  teaching  till  about  the  middle  of  his 
career.  We  have  but  few  records  of  the  evenls  which  filled  up 
the  period  between  his  first  leaving  his  father  and  his  first  teach- 
ing. One  of  these  was  his  marriage  with  Xanthippe,  and  the 
domestic  squabbles  which  ensued.  She  bore  him  three  children. 
The  violence  of  her  temper,  and  the  equanimity  with  which  he 
snbmitted  to  it,  are  proverbial.  She  has  become  a  type ;  her 
name  is  synonymous  with  Shrew.  He  gave  a  playful  explana- 
tion of  his  choice  by  remarking,  that  "  those  who  wish  to  become 
skilled  in  horsemanship  select  the  most  spirited  horses;  after 
being  able  to  bridle  those,  they  believe  they  can  bridle  all  others. 
Now,  as  it  is  my  wish  to  live  and  converse  with  men,  I  married 
this  woman,  being  firmly  convinced  that  in  ease  I  should  be  able 
to  endure  her,  I  should  be  able  to  endure  all  others."§ 

Before  he  gave  himself  up  to  teaching,  he  performed  military 
service  in  three  battles,  and  distinguished  himself  in  each.  In 
the  first,  the  prize  of  bravery  was  awarded  to  him.  He  relin- 
quished his  claim  in  favor  of  Alcihiades,  whom  it  might  encour- 
age to  deserve  such  honor.  Various  anecdotes  are  related  of  him 
during  his  campaigns.  In  spite  of  the  severity  of  winter,  when 
the  ice  and  snow  were  thick  upon  the  ground,  he  went  barefoot 

•  Plato,  mno,  p.  96.  t  Omviidum,  j.  5. 

t  Maurice,  Moral  and  Mflapiyiicai  Ph'iUiiinphy,  1. 113. 
%  Senophoii,  Cojim'iAian,  i\. 
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and  lightly  dad.  Oa  one  occasion  lie  stood  before  tiie  camp 
for  four-and-twenty  hours  on  the  same  spot,  wrapt  in  medi- 
tation. Plato  has  given  us  a  teautiful  description  of  Soc- 
rates during  the  campaign,  which  we  quote  in  the  translation 
by  Shelley : 

"At  one  time  we  were  fellow-soMiers,  and  bad  our  mess  to- 
gether in  the  camp  before  Potidaia.  Socrat«s  there  overcame 
not  only  me,  but  every  one  besides,  in  endurance  of  toils :  when, 
as  happens  in  a  campaign,  we  were  reduced  to  few  provisions, 
there  were  none  who  could  sustain  hunger  like  Socrates :  and, 
when  we  had  plenty,  he  alone  seemed  to  enjoy  our  military  fare. 
He  never  drank  much  willingly;  but,  when  ho  was  compelled,  he 
conquered  all  even  in  that  to  which  he  was  least  accustomed, 
and,  what  is  most  astonishing,  no  person  ever  saw  Socrates  drunk 
either  then  or  at  any  other  time.  In  the  depth  of  winter  (and 
the  winters  there  are  escessively  rigid)  he  sustained  calmly  in- 
credible hardships ;  and,  amongst  other  things,  whilst  the  frost 
was  intolerably  severe,  and  no  one  went  out  of  their  tents,  or,  if 
they  went  out,  wrapt  themselves  up  carefully  and  put  fleeces 
under  their  feet,  and  bound  their  legs  with  haiiy  skins,  Socrates 
went  out  only  with  the  same  cloak  on  that  he  usually  wore,  and 
waited  barefoot  upon  the  ice,  more  easily  indeed  than  those  who 
had  sandalled  themselves  so  delicately :  so  that  the  soldiers 
thought  that  he  did  it  to  mock  their  want  of  fortitude.  It  would 
indeed  be  worth  while  to  commemorate  all  that  this  bi'ave  man 
did  and  endured  in  that  expedition. 

"In  one  instance  he  was  seen  early  in  the  morning,  standing 
in  one  place,  wrapt  in  meditation,  and,  as  he  seemed  not  to  be 
able  to  unravel  the  subject  of  his  thoughts,  he  still  continued  to 
stand  as  inquiring  and  discusHng  within  himself;  and,  when 
noon  came,  the  soldiers  observed  him,  and  said  to  one  another, 
'Socrates  has  been  standing  there  thioking,  ever  since  the  morn- 
ing.' At  last  some  loniana  came  to  the  spot,  and,  having  supped, 
as  it  was  summer,  bringing  their  blankets,  they  lay  down  to  sleep 
in  the  cool :  they  observed  that  Socrates  continued  to  stand  there 
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the  wLoIe  night  until  morning,  and  thai,  when  the  sun  rose,  he 
saluted  it  with  a.  prayer,  and  departed. 

"  I  ought  not  to  omit  what  Socrates  is  in  battle ;  for,  in  that 
battle  after  which  the  Generab  decreed  to  me  the  prize  of  cour- 
age, Socrates  alone  of  all  men  was  the  savior  of  my  life,  stand- 
ing by  mc  when  I  had  fallen  and  was  wounded,  and  preserving 
both  myself  and  my  arms  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  On 
that  occasion  I  entreated  the  Generals  to  decree  the  prize,  as  it 
was  most  due,  to  him.  And  this,  O  Socrates,  jou  cannot  deny, 
that  when  the  Generals,  wishing  to  conciliate  a  pei-son  of  my 
rank,  desired  to  give  me  the  prize,  you  were  far  more  earnestly 
desirous  than  the  Generals,  that  this  glory  should  be  attributed, 
not  to  yourself,  but  me. 

"But  to  see  Socrates  when  our  army  was  defeated  and  scat- 
tered in  flight  at  Delium,  was  a  spectacle  worthy  to  behold.  On 
that  occasion  I  was  among  the  cavalry,  and  he  on  foot,  heavily 
armed.  After  the  total  rout  of  our  troops,  he  and  Laches  retreated 
together :  I  came  up  by  chance,  and,  seeing  thera,  bade  them  be 
of  good  cheer,  for  that  I  would  not  leave  them.  As  I  was  on 
horseback,  and  therefore  less  occupied  by  a  regard  of  my  own 
situation,  I  could  better  observe,  than  at  Potidasa,  the  beautiful 
spectacle  exhibited  by  Socrates  on  tliis  emergency.  How  supe- 
rior was  he  to  Laches  in  presence  of  mind  and  courage  !  Your 
representation  of  him  on  the  stage,  0  Aristophanes,  waii  not 
wholly  unlike  his  real  self  on  this  occasion ;  for  he  walked  and 
darted  his  regards  around  with  a  majestic  composure,  looking 
tranquilly  both  on  his  friends  and  enemies;  so  that  it  was  evi- 
dent to  every  one,  even  from  afar,  that  whoever  should  venture 
to  attack  him  would  encounter  a  desperate  resistance.  He  and 
his  companion  thus  departed  in  safety;  for  those  who  are  scat- 
tered in  flight  are  pursued  and  killed,  whilst  men  hesitate  lo 
touch  those  who  exhibit  such  a  countenance  as  that  of  Socrates, 
even  in  defeat." 

We  must  cast  a  glance  at  his  public  career.  His  doctrine  be- 
ing Ethical,  there  is  great  importance  in  seeing  how  far  it  was 
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practical.  He  proclaimed  the  supremacy  of  Virtue  over  all  other 
rules  of  life ;  he  exhorted  men  to  a  brave  and  unflinching  adhe- 
sion, to  Justice,  ae  the  only  real  happiness ;  he  declared  that  the 
unjust  alone  are  unhappy.  Was  he  himself  Tirtuous !  was  he 
happy  ?  The  question  is  pertinent ;  fortunately  it  can  be  an- 
swered. 

His  bravery  as  a  soldier  was  surpassed  by  his  bravery  as  a 
Senator.  He  had  that  high  moral  courage  which  can  brave  not 
only  death,  but  opinion.  He  presents  an  example,  almost  unique 
in  history,  of  a  man  who  could  defy  a  tyrant^  and  also  defy  a 
tyrannical  mob,  an  impetuous,  imperious  mob.  The  Thirty  Ty- 
rants on  one  occasion  summoned  him,  together  with  four  others, 
to  the  Tholus,  the  place  in  which  the  Prytanos  took  their  meaia. 
He  was  there  commanded  to  bring  Leon  of  Salamis  to  Athens. 
Leon  had  obtained  the  right  of  Athenian  citizenship,  but  feaiing 
the  rapacity  of  the  tyrants,  had  retired  to  Salamis.  To  bring 
back  Leon,  Socrates  steadily  rcfased.  He  says  himself,  that  the 
"Government,  although  it  was  so  powerful,  did  not  frighten  me 
into  doing  any  thing  unjust;  but,  when  we  came  out  of  the  Tho- 
lus, the  four  went  to  Salamis  and  took  Leon,  but  I  went  away 
home.  And  perhaps  I  should  have  suffered  death  on  account  of 
this,  if  the  Government  had-not  soon  been  broken  up," 

On  another  oecaaon  he  braved  the  clamorous  mob.  He  was 
then  a  Senator,  the  only  State  office  he  ever  held.  The  Athenian 
Senate  consisted  of  the  Five  Hundred  who  were  elected  from  the 
ten  tribes.  During  a  period  of  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  days  the 
members  of  each  tribe  in  turn  had  the  presidency,  and  were  call- 
ed Prytanea.  Of  the  fifty  Prytanea,  ten  had  the  presidency  every 
seven  days ;  each  day  one  of  these  ten  enjoyed  the  highest  dig- 
nity, with  the  name  of  Esi^taUs.  He  laid  every  thing  before 
the  assembly  of  the  people,  put  the  question  to  the  vote,  examined 
the  votes,  and,  in  short,  conducted  the  whole  business  of  the  as- 
sembly. He  enjoyed  this  power,  however,  only  for  a  single  day; 
for  that  day  he  was  intrusted  with  the  keys  of  the  citadel  and 
the  treasury  of  the  republic. 
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Socrates  was  Epistatea  on  the  day  when  the  unjust  aenteuce 
was  to  be  passed  on  the  Admirals  who  had  neglected  to  hury  the 
dead  after  the  battle  of  Arginuaas.  To  take  care  of  the  burial  of 
the  dead  was  a  sacred  duty.*  The  shades  of  the  unburied  were 
believed  to  wander  restlessly  for  a  hundred  years  on  the  banks 
of  the  Styx.  After  the  battle  of  Ai^iousic,  a  violent  storm  arose, 
which  prevented  the  Admirals  from  obtaining  the  bodies  of  the 
slain.  In  order  to  remedy  this,  they  letl  behind  them  some  infe- 
rior ofBcers  (Taxiarchs)  to  attend  to  the  office.  But  the  violence 
of  the  storm  rendered  it  impossible.  The  Admirals  were  tried. 
They  produced  the  evidence  of  the  pilots  to  show  that  the  tem- 
pest had  rendered  the  burial  impracticable  ;  besides  which  they 
had  left  the  Taxiarchs  behind,  so  that  the  blame,  if  any,  ought  to 
fall  on  the  latter.  This  produced  its  natural  effect  on  tiie  people, 
who  would  instantly  have  given  an  acquittal  if  put  to  the  vote. 
But  the  accusers  managed  to  adjourn  the  assembly,  pretending 
that  it  was  too  dark  to  count  the  show  of  hands.  In  the  mean 
while  the  enemies  of  the  Admirals  did  all  they  could  to  inflame 
the  mind-!  of  the  people  The  lamentations  and  mournful  ap- 
1  fth   k  fth     1         1    i  dbe     h    df    the 

t    in  h  d      p       rf  1      fl  th      ^    bj        The 

t  t    b    ^  th  5  q      t  h  th     tl     Ad- 

I     h  d   d        w      g  t  t  k  p  th    hod        f  the 

d    d        d    fthy   h     Idl  1  Uyth        j  ntj  (     the 

Senate  ordained),  they  were  to  be  put  to  death  and  their  prop- 
erty confiscated.  But  to  condemn  al!  by  one  vote  was  contrary 
to  law.  The  Prytanes,  with  Socrates  at  their  head,  refused  to 
put  the  illegal  question  to  the  vote.  The  people  became  furious, 
and  loudly  demanded  that  those  who  resisted  their  pleasure, 
should  themselves  be  brought  to  trial.  The  Prytanes  wavered, 
yielded.  Socrates  alone  remained  firm,  defying  the  threats  of 
the  mob.  He  stood  there  to  administer  justice.  He  would  rot 
administer  injustice.     In  consequence  of  his  refusal,  the  ques- 

*  The  AMigom  of  Sophocles  is  founded  on  the  eaerediiesa  of  this  duty. 
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tion  could  not  be  put  to  the  vote,  and  the  assembly  was  again 
adjourned.  The  next  day  a  new  Epistates  and  other  presidents 
succeeded,  and  the  Admirals  were  condemned.* 

It  waa  impossible  for  Socrates  f^  enter  the  market-place  with- 
out at  once  becoming  an  object  of  attentioa.  His  ungainly  fig- 
ure, his  moral  character,  and  hia  bewitching  tongue,  excited  and 
enchained  curiosity.  He  became  known  to  every  citizen.  Who 
had  not  listeoed  to  him  ?  Who  had  not  enjoyed  his  inimitable 
irony!  Who  had  not  seen  him  demolish  the  arrogance  and  pre- 
tension of  some  reputed  wise  man  ?  Socrates  must  have  been  a 
terrible  antagonist  to  all  people  who  believed  that  they  were  wise 
becansc  they  could  discourse  fluently ;  and  these  were  not  few. 
He  always  declared  that  ho  knew  nothing.  When  a  mau  pro- 
fessed knowledge  on  any  point,  especially  if  admiring  crowds 
gave  testimony  to  that  profession,  Socrates  was  sure  to  step  up  to 
him,  and,  professing  ignorance,  entreat  to  be  taught.  Charmed 
with  so  bumble  a  listener,  the  teacher  began.  Interrogated,  be 
unsuspectingly  assented  to  some  very  evident  proposition ;  a  con- 
clusion from  that,  almost  as  evident,  next  received  his  assent ; 
from  that  moment  he  was  lost.  With  great  power  of  logic,  with 
much  ingenious  subtlety,  and  sometimes  with  daring  sophistica- 
tion, a  web  was  formed  from  which  be  could  not  extricate  himself. 
His  own  admissions  were  proved  to  lead  to  monstrous  conclu- 
sions ;  these  conclusions  he  repugned,  but  could  not  see  where 
the  gist  of  his  error  lay.  The  laughter  of  all  bystanders  bespoke 
his  defeat.  Before  him  was  his  adversary,  imperturbably  calm, 
apparently  innocent  of  all  attempt  at  making  him  ridiculous. 
Confused,  but  not  confuted,  he  left  the  spot  indignant  with  him- 
self, but  more  indignant  with  the  subtlety  of  his  adversary. 

It  was  thus  that  Socrates  became  mistaken  for  a  Sophist ;  but 
he  was  distinguished  from  the  Sophists  by  his  constant  object 
Whilst  they  denied  the  possibility  of  truth,  he  only  sought  to 
make  truth  evident,  in  the  ironical,  playful,  and,  sometimes,  quib- 

*  Wiggers,  pp,  51-55. 
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bliDg  manner  in  which,  he  destroyed  the  arguments  of  opponents, 
Truth  was  his  object,  even  in  his  lightest  moments. 

This  sort  of  disputation,  daily  occuired  in  Athens ;  and  by  it, 
doubtless,  Socrates  acquired  that  notoriety  which  induced  Aris- 
tophanes to  select  him  as  the  Sophist  hero  of  the  comedy  of  The 
Clouds.  No  one  will  doubt  that  to  his  adversaries  he  must  have 
been  an  exasperating  opponent.  No  one  was  safe  from  bis  attack. 
No  one  who  presumed  to  know  any  thing  could  escape  him.  In 
confirmation,  let  us  quote  the  account  Socrates  ^ves  of  his  pro- 
cedure, as  reported  by  Plato  in  the  Apology.  Socrates  there  de- 
scribes his  sensations  on  hearing  that  Apollo  had  declared  him  to 
be  the  wisest  of  men.  He  eould  not  understand  this.  Knowing 
himself  to  be  wise  in  nothing,  yet  not  daring  to  think  the  words 
of  the  god  could  be  false,  he  was  puzuied.  "I  went  to  one  of 
those  who  are  esteemed  to  be  wise,  thinking  that  here,  if  any- 
where, I  should  prove  the  oraele  to  be  wrong,  and  to  be  able  to 
say,  '  Here  is  a  man  wiser  than  I.'  After  examining  this  man 
(I  need  not  name  him,  but  he  was  one  of  the  politicians),  and 
conversing  with  him,  it  was  my  opinion  that  this  man  seemed  to 
many  othei's,  and  especially  to  himself,  to  be  wise,  but  was  not 
so.  Thereupon  I  tried  to  convince  him  that  he  thought  himself 
wise,  but  was  not.  By  this  means  I  offended  him  and  many  of 
the  bystanders.  When  I  went  away,  I  said  to  myself, '  I  am 
wiser  than  this  man ;  for  neither  of  us,  it  would  seem,  knows  any 
thing  valuable  :  but  he,  not  knowing,  fancies  he  does  know  ;  I, 
as  I  really  do  not  know,  so  I  do  not  think  I  know.  I  seem,  there- 
fore, to  be  in  one  small  matter  wiser  than  he.'  After  this  I  went 
to  another  still  wiser  than  he,  and  came  to  the  same  result ;  and 
by  this  I  affronted  bim  too,  and  many  others.  I  went  on  iii  the 
same  manner,  perceiving  with  sorrow  and  fear  that  I  was  making 
enemies ;  but  it  seemed  necessary  to  postpone  all  other  considera- 
tions to  the  service  of  the  god,  and  therefore  to  seek  for  the 
meaning  of  the  oracle  by  going  to  all  who  appeared  to  know  any 
thing.  And,  0  Athenians,  the  impression  made  on  me  was  this: 
The  persons  of  most  reputation  seemed  to  me  nearly  the  most 
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deficient  of  al] ;  other  persons  of  much  smaller  aceount  seemed 
much  more  rational. 

"When  I  had  donD  with  tlie  politicians,  1  went  to  the  poets, 
tragic,  dithyrambic,  and  others,  thinking  that  I  should  surely  find 
myself  less  knowing  than  fhey  Taking  np  those  of  their  poems 
which  appeared  to  me  most  labored,  I  a»ked  them  (that  I  might 
at  the  same  time  learn  wmething  from  tliera)  what  these  poems 
meant!  I  am  ashamed,  0  Athenians,  to  sij  the  truth,  but  I 
must  say  it ;  tliere  was  at  irceU  i  person  present  who  could  not 
have  spoken  better  conLermng  their  poems  than  they  I  soon 
found  that  what  poets  do,  they  aecjmphsh  not  by  wisdom,  but 
by  a  kind  of  natural  turn,  and  an  enthiisiism  hke  thit  of  pioph 
ets  and  those  who  utter  oracles ,  for  these,  too  speak  many  hno 
things,  but  do  not  know  one  particle  of  what  thej  speak 

"  Lastly,  I  resorted  to  artificers ,  for  I  was  conscious  that  I  my 
self  knew,  in  a  manner,  nothing  at  all,  but  should  find  them 
knowing  many  valuable  things.  And  in  this  I  was  not  mistaken ; 
they  knew  tjiings  which  I  knew  not,  and  were,  so  far,  wiser  than 
I.  But  they  appeared  to  me  to  fal!  into  the  same  error  as  the 
poets;  each,  because  he  was  skilled  in  his  own  art,  insisted  upon 
being  the  wisest  man  in  other  and  greater  things ;  and  this 
mistake  of  theirs  overshadowed  what  they  possessed  of  wisdom. 
From  this  search,  O  Athenians,  the  consequences  to  me  have 
been,  on  the  one  hand,  many  enmities,  and  of  the  most  formi- 
dable kind,  which  have  brought  upon  me  many  false  imputa- 
tions ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  name  and  general  repute  of  a 

Socrates,  iike  Dr.  Johnson,  did  not  care  for  the  country.  "  Sir," 
said  the  Doctor,  "  when  you  have  seen  one  green  field,  you  have 
seen  ail  green  fields :  Sir,  I  like  to  look  upon  men.  Let  us  walk 
down  Cheapside."  In  words  of  the  same  import  does  Socrates 
address  Phedrus,  who  accused  him  of  being  unacquainted  even 
with  the  neighborhood  of  Athens.  "  I  am  veiy  anxious  to  learn ; 
and  from  fields  and  trees  I  can  learn  nothing.  I  can  only  learn 
from  men  in  the  city."     And  he  was  always  to  be  found  where 
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men  were  assembled.*  Ready  to  argue  with  every  one,  he  de- 
manded money  from  none.  He  gave  no  lectures :  he  only  talied. 
He  wrote  no  books :  lie  argued.f  He  cannot  properly  be  said 
to  have  had  a  school,  since  be  did  not  even  give  a  systematic  ex- 
position of  his  doctrine.  What  has  been  called  his  school,  must 
be  understood  to  refer  to  the  many  delighted  admirers  whose 
custom  it  was  to  surround  him  whenever  he  appeared,  to  talk 
with  him  as  often  as  possible,  Hnd  to  accept  his  leading  opinions. 
"At  what  time  Socrates  relinquished  his  profession  as  a  statu- 
ary we  do  not  know  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  all  the  middle  and 
later  part  of  his  life,  at  least,  was  devoted  exclusively  to  the  self- 
imposed  task  of  leaching ;  excluding  all  other  business,  public  or 
private,  and  to  the  neglect  of  all  means  of  fortune.  We  can 
hardly  avoid  speaking  of  him  as  a  teacher,  though  he  himself  dis- 
claimed the  appellation;  his  practice  was  to  talk  or  converse. 
Elariy  in  the  morning  he  frequented  the  public  walks,  the  gym- 
nasia for  bodily  training,  and  the  schools  where  youths  were  re- 
ceiving instruction ;  he  was  to  be  seen  in  the  market-place  at  the 
hour  when  it  was  most  crowded,  among  the  booths  and  tables 
where  goods  were  exposed  for  sale  ;  his  whole  day  was  usually 
spent  in  this  public  manner.  He  talked  with  any  one,  young  or 
old,  rich  or  poor,  who  sought  to  address  him,  and  in  the  hearing 
of  all  who  stood  by ;  not  only  he  never  either  asked  or  received 
any  reward,  but  he  made  no  distinction  of  persons,  never  with- 
held his  conversation  from  any  one,  and  talked  on  the  same  gen- 
eral subjects  with  all.  ...  As  it  was  engaging,  curious,  and 
instructive  to  bear,  certain  persons  made  it  their  habit  to  attend 
him  in  public,  as  companions  and  listeners.  Tliese  men,  a  fluctu- 
ating body,  were  commonly  known  as  his  disciples  and  scholars; 
though  neither  he  nor  his  personal  friends  ever  employed  the 

*  Xsnoph^m,  Memorah.  i.  1.     KoI  TXi}.!  ylr  it  ri  wM,  nU  H  e»a»u(Mi! 

t  We  are,  therefore,  disposed  lo  accept  as  hiatorloal,  the  langnaire  Plato 
puts  into  hia  raoath  respeotiog  the  ineffieicnoj  of  books.  Booke  oniinot  be 
inlerrogdttd,  cannot  answer;  therefore,  cannot  teach;  we  can  oniy  learn 
from  them  that  which  we  knew  before.— /'Am/z-uf,  p,  96. 
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terms  teacher  and  disciple  to  describe  the  relation  between  them. 
Now  no  other  person  in  Athens,  nor  in  any  other  Grecian  city, 
appears  ever  to  have  manifested  himself  in  this  perpetual  and  in- 
discriminate manner,  as  a  public  talker  for  instruction.  By  the 
peculiar  mode  of  life  which  Socrates  pursued,  not  only  his  con- 
versation reached  the  minds  of  a  much  wider  circle,  hut  he  be- 
came more  abundantly  known  as  a  person.  While  acquiring  a 
few  friends  and  admirers,  and  raising  a  certain  intellectual  interest 
in  others,  he  at  the  same  time  provoked  a  large  number  of  per- 
sona! enemia'i.  This  was  probably  the  reason  why  he  was  se- 
lected by  Aristophanes  and  the  other  comic  writers  to  be  attacked 
as  a  general  representative  of  philosophical  and  rhetorical  teach- 
ing,"* 

Although  Socrates  was  a  knight-en'ant  of  philosophy,  ever  on 
the  alert  to  rescue  some  forlorn  truth  from  the  dungeons  of  pre- 
judice, and  therefore  was  not  scrupulous  as  to  who  or  what  his 
adversary  might  be,  yet  his  especial  enemies  woro  the  Sophista. 
He  never  neglected  an  opportunity  of  refuting  them.  Ho  com- 
bated them  with  their  own  weapons,  and  on  their  own  ground. 
He  knew  all  their  tactics.  He  knew  their  strength  and  their 
weakness.  Like  them  he  had  studied  Physics,  in  the  specula- 
tions of  the  early  thinkers;  and  like  them  had  seen  that  these 
speculations  led  to  no  certainty.  But  he  had  not,  like  them, 
made  skepticism  a  refuge  ;  he  had  not  proclaimed  Truth  to  be  a 
Phantom,  because  he  could  not  embrace  her.  No :  defeated  in 
his  endeavor  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the  world  without,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  world  within.  For  Physics  he  sub- 
stituted Morals,  Tlie  certitude  which  he  failed  to  gain  respect- 
ing the  operations  of  nature,  had  not  shaken  his  conviction  of  the 
certitude  of  the  moral  truths  which  his  conscience  irresistibly 
impressed  upon  his  attention.  The  world  of  sense  might  be 
fleeting  and  deceptive.  The  voice  of  conscience  could  not  de- 
ceive.    Turning  his  attention  inwards,  he  discovered  certain 
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truths  which  admitted  of  no  question.  They  were  eternal,  im- 
mutable, evident.  These  he  opposed  to  the  skepticism  of  the 
Sophists.  Moral  certitude  was  the  rock  upon  which  his  ship- 
wrected  soul  was  cast.  There  he  could  repose  in  safety.  From 
its  heights  he  could  survey  the  world,  and  his  relation  to  it. 

Thus  was  his  life  spent.  In  his  old  ago  he  had  to  appear  he- 
fore  his  judges  to  answer  the  accusations  of  Impiety  and  Immo- 
rality,    He  appeared,  and  was  condemned. 

When  we  think  upon  the  character  of  this  great  man,  whose 
virtues,  luminous  in  the  distance,  and  surrounded  with  the  halo 
of  imperishable  glory,  so  impose  on  our  imaginations,  that  they 
seem  as  evident  as  they  were  exalted,  we  cannot  hear  of  his  trial 
and  condemnation  without  indignant  disgust  at  the  Athenians. 
But,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  let  us  be  cautions  ere  we  decide. 
The  Athenians  were  volatile,  credulous,  and  cruel :  all  masses  of 
men  are;  and  they,  perhaps,  were  eminently  so.  But  it  is  too 
much  to  suppose  that  they,  or  any  people,  would  have  condemned 
Socrates  had  he  appeared  to  them  what  ho  appears  to  us.  Had 
a  tyrant  committed  such  a  deed,  the  people  would  have  avenged 
it.  But  Socrates  was  not  to  them  what  he  appears  to  us.  He 
was  offensive  to  them,  and  pwd  the  penalty. 

A  great  man  cannot  be  understood  by  his  contemporaries. 
He  can  only  be  understood  by  his  peers  ;  and  his  peers  are  few. 
Posterity  esalts  a  great  man's  fame  by  producing  a  nnmber  of 
great  men  to  appreciate  him.  The  great  man  is  also  necessarily 
a  reformer  in  some  shape  or  other.  Every  reformer  has  to  com- 
bat with  existing  prejudices  and  deep-rooted  passions.  To  cut 
his  own  path,  he  must  displace  the  rubbish  which  encumbers  it 
He  is  therefore  in  opposition  to  his  fellow-men,  and  attacks  their 
interesis.  Blinded  by  prejudice,  by  passion,  and  by  interest, 
men  cannot  see  the  excellence  of  him  they  oppose  ;  and  hence 
it  is  that,  as  Heine  so  admirably  says,  "  wherever  a  great  soul  gives 
utterance  to  his  thoughts,  there  also  is  Golgotha." 

Keforniers  are  martyrs;  and  Socrates  was  a  reformer.  Although, 
therefore,  his  condemnation  appears  to  us  very  unjust  and  very 
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frightful,  to  the  Athenians  it  was  no  more  than  the  baniahment  of 
Empedocles,  or  the  condemnation  of  Protagoras.  l'ui*e  as  were 
his  intentions,  his  actions  and  opinions  were  ofEensive.  lie  in- 
curred the  hatred  of  parly-spirit ;  and  by  that  hatred  fell.  We 
recognize  the  purity  of  his  intentions ;  he  does  not  oppose  ms. 
We  can  pardon  what  we  believe  to  be  his  errors,  because  those 
errors  wage  no  war  with  our  interests.  Very  differently  were 
the  Athenians  situated.  To  them  he  was  offensive.  lie  hated 
injustice  and  folly  of  all  kinds,  and  never  lost  an  occasion  of  ex- 
posing them.  A  maa  who  undertakes  to  be  the  critic  of  his  age 
cannot  wcape  the  critic's  penalty.  Socrates  censured  freely, 
openly.* 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  exasperating  part  of  his  behavior  was 
the  undisguised  contempt  which  he  uniformly  expressed  for  the 
readiness  with  which  men  assumed  they  had  a  capacity  for  gov- 
ernment Only  the  wise,  he  said,  were  fit  to  govern,  and  they 
mere  few.  Government  is  a  science,  and  a  difficult  science.  It 
is  infinitely  more  difficult  to  govern  a  State  than  to  govern  the 
helm  of  a  ship.  Yet,  the  same  people  who  would  not  trust  them- 
selves in  a  ship  without  an  experienced  pilot,  not  only  trust  them- 
selves in  a  State  with  an  inexperienced  ruler,  but  also  endeavor 
to  become  ridel's  themselves.  This  contempt  was  sufBcient  to 
cause  his  condemnation ;  but  a  better  pretext  was  wanted,  and 
it  was  found  in  his  impiety.  His  defenders,  ancient  and  modem, 
have  declared  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  impiety  ;  and  Xenophon 
"wonders"  that  the  charge  could  have  been  credited  for  an  in- 
stant. But  we  believe  that  the  charge  was  as  much  merited  as 
in  the  case  of  the  other  philosophers  against  whom  it  was  made.f 
He  gave  now  interpretations  to  the  reigning  dogmas ;  and  op- 


•  The  mnslcrly  account  of  the  trial  of  Boorates,  givea  by  Mr.  Grote,  Bhould 
b«  read  and  re-read  by  all  interested  in  this  subjeGt. 
t  Sextua  Empiriciid,  speaking;  of  the  Sosrstic  hereay,  calls  it  it  lifaM- 
—Adc.  Math.  li.  p.  BB.— Plaio'9  diiUi^uen  of  The  Second  Alsiii- 
"*    '      '  "  ■    100  enough  of  Sooratea'  opposition  to  the 
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posing  the  mythological  interpretations,  he  was  chargeable  with 
impiety. 

It  Las  been  remarked  by  an  anonymous  writer,  that,  in  com- 
plying mth  the  rites  of  his  country,  Socrates  avoided  her  super- 
stitions. The  rite  of  sacrifice,  so  simple  and  natural  that  it  har- 
monizes with  all  and  any  religious  truth,  required  to  be  guarded 
against  a  great  abuse,  and  against  this  he  warned  his  countrymen. 

"  When, "  says  Xenophon,  "  he  sacrificed,  he  feared  not  his  of- 
fering would  fail  of  acceptance  in  that  he  was  poor;  but,  giving 
according  to  bis  ability,  he  doubted  not  but,  in  the  sight  of  the 
Gods,  Le  equalled  those  men  whose  gifts  and  sacrifices  overspread 
the  whole  altar  ;  for  Socrates  always  reckoned  upon  it  as  a  most 
indubitable  truth,  that  the  service  paid  the  Deity  by  the  pure 
and  pious  soul  was  the  most  grateful  service. 

"  When  he  prayed,  his  petition  was  only  this, — thnt  the  Gods 
would  give  to  him  those  things  that  were  good.  And  this  he  did, 
forasmuch  as  they  alone  knew  what  was  good  for  man.  But  he 
who  should  ask  for  gold  or  silver,  or  increase  of  dominion,  acted 
not,  in  his  opinion,  more  wisely  than  one  who  should  pray  for 
the  opportunity  to  fight,  or  game,  or  any  thing  of  the  like  na- 
ture ;  the  consequence  whereof  being  altogether  doubtful,  might 
turn,  for  aught  he  knew,  not  a  little  to  his  disadvantage."* 

It  was  more  difficult  for  the  philosopher  either  innocently  to 
comply  with,  or  safely  to  oppose,  that  part  of  the  popular  religion 
which  related  to  oracles  and  omens.  Socrates  appears  to  have 
done  what  was  possible,  and  what  therefore  was  best  ultimately, 
towards  correcting  this  great  evil. 

"He  likewise  asserted,  that  the  science  of  divination  was  ne- 
cessary for  all  such  as  would  govern  successfully,  either  cities  or 
private  families ;  for,  although  he  thought  every  one  might  ^hoose 
his  own  way  of  life,  and  afterwards,  by  his  industry,  excel  there- 
in (whether  architecture,  mechanics,  agriculture,  superintending 
the  laborer,  managing  the  finances,  or  practising  the  art  of  war), 
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yet  even  here,  the  Gods,  he  would  say,  thought  proper  to  reserve 
to  themselves,  in  all  these  things,  the  knowledge  of  that  part  of 
of  tliem  which  was  of  the  most  importance,  since  he  who  was 
the  most  careful  to  cultivate  his  field,  could  not  know  of  a  cer- 
tainty who  should  reap  the  fruit  of  it. 

"Socrates  therefore  esteemed  all  those  as  no  other  than  mad- 
men who,  excluding  the  Deity,  referred  the  success  of  their  de- 
signs to  nothing  higher  than  human  prudence.  He  likewise 
thought  those  not  much  better  who  had  recourse  to  divination 
on  every  occasion,  as  if  a  man  was  to  consult  the  oracle  whether 
he  should  give  the  reins  of  his  cliariot  into  the  hands  of  one  ig- 
norant or  well-versed  in  the  art  of  driving,  or  place  at  the  helm 
of  his  ship  a  skilful  or  unskilful  pilot. 

"He  also  thought  it  a  kind  of  impiety  to  importune  the  Gods 
with  our  inquiries  concerning  things  of  which  we  may  gwn  the 
knowledge  by  number,  weight,  or  measure  ;  it  being,  aa  it  seemed 
to  him,  incumbent  on  man  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  what- 
ever the  Gods  had  placed  within  his  power  :  as  for  such  thin^ 
as  were  beyond  his  comprehension,  for  these  he  ought  always  to 
apply  to  the  oracle  ;  the  Gods  being  ever  ready  to  communicate 
knowledge  to  those  whose  care  had   been  to  render  them  pro- 

The  tiial  of  Socrates  belongs  rather  to  the  history  of  Greece 
than  to  the  history  of  Philosophy.  It  was  a  political  trial.  His 
bearing  during  the  whole  period  was  worthy  of  him ;  calm, 
grave,  and  touching ;  somewhat  haughty  perhaps,  but  with  the 
haughtiness  of  a  brave  soul  fighting  for  the  truth.  It  increased 
the  admiration  of  bis  admirers,  and  exasperated  his  adversai'ies. 

Plato,  then  a  young  man,  was  present  at  the  trial,  and  has 
preserved  an  admirable  picture  of  it  in  his  Apology,  llie  clos- 
ing speech,  made  by  Socrates,  after  sentence  of  death  had  been 
pronounced,  is  supposed  to  be  given  with  substantia!  accuracy 
by  Plato.     We  extract  it ; — 
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"It  is  for  the  aake  of  but  a  short  span,  0  Athenians,  that  you 
have  incurred  the  imputation  from  those  who  wish  to  speak  evil  of 
the  eity,  of  having  put  to  death  Socrates,  a  wise  man  (for  those 
who  are  inclined  to  reproach  you  will  say  that  I  am  wise,  even 
if  I  am  not).  Had  you  waited  a  short  time  the  thing  would  have 
happened  without  your  agency;  for  you  ace  lay  years ;  I  am  far 
advanced  in  life,  and  near  to  death,  I  address  this  not  to  all  of 
you,  but  to  those  who  have  voted  for  the  capital  sentence,  and 
this,  too,  I  say  to  the  same  persons, — Perhaps  you  think  that  I 
have  been  condemned  for  want  of  skill  in  such  modes  of  working 
upon  your  minds,  as  I  might  have  employed  with  success,  if  I 
had  thought  it  right  to  employ  all  means  in  order  to  escape  from 
condemnation.  Far  from  it :  I  have  been  condemned,  and  not 
from  want  of  things  to  say,  but  from  want  of  daring  and  shame- 
iessness  ;  because  I  did  not  choose  to  say  to  you  the  things  which 
would  have  been  pleasantest  for  you  to  hear,  weeping,  and  lament- 
ing, and  saying  and  doing  other  things  which  I  affirm  to  be  un- 
worthy of  me ;  as  you  are  accustomed  to  see  others  do.  But 
neither  did  I  then  think  fit  to  do  or  say  any  thing  unworthy  of  a 
freeman ;  nor  do  I  now  repent  of  having  thus  defended  myself. 
I  would  far  rather  have  made  the  one  defence  and  die,  than  have 
made  the  other  and  live.  Neither  in  a  court  of  justice,  nor  in 
war,  ought  we  to  make  it  our  object  that,  whatever  happen,  we 
may  escape  death.  In  battle  it  is  o^n  evident  that  a  man  may 
save  his  life  by  throwing  away  his  arms  and  imploring  mercy  of 
hia  pursuers ;  and  in  all  other  dangers  there  are  many  contrivan- 
ces by  which  a  person  may  get  off  with  life  if  he  dare  do  or  say 
every  thing.  The  difficulty,  O  Athenians,  is  not  to  escape  from 
death,  but  from  guilt ;  for  guilt  is  swifter  than  death,  and  runs 
faster.  And  now  I,  being  old  and  slow  of  foot,  have  been  over- 
taken by  Death,  the  slower  of  the  two;  but  my  accusers,  who 
are  brisk  and  vehement,  by  wickedness,  the  swifter.  "We  quit 
this  place  :  I  have  been  sentenced  by  you  to  death  ;  but  they, 
having  sentence  passed  upon  them,  by  Truth,  of  guilt  and  in- 
justice.    I  submit  to  my  punishment,  and  they  to  theirs. 
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"But  I  wish,  0  men  who  have  condemned  me,  to  prophesy 
to  you  what  next  13  to  come,  I  say,  then,  tliat,  imiiiediat«ly 
after  ray  death,  there  will  come  upou  you  a  far  severer  punish- 
ment than  that  which  you  Lave  inflicted  upon  me ;  for  you  have 
done  this,  thinking  by  it  to  escape  from  being  called  to  account 
for  your  lives.  But  I  affirm  that  the  very  reverse  will  happen  to 
you.  There  will  be  many  to  call  you  to  account  whom  I  have 
hitherto  restrained,  and  whom  you  saw  not;  and,  being  younger, 
they  will  give  you  more  annoyance,  and  you  will  be  still  more 
provoked ;  for,  if  you  think  by  putting  men  to  death  to  deter 
others  from  reproaching  you  with  living  amiss,  you  think  ill. 
Tl^at  mode  of  protecting  yourselves  is  neither  very  possible  nor 
very  noble  :  the  noblest  and  the  easiest  too  is  not  to  cut  off  other 
people,  but  so  to  order  yourselves  as  to  attain  the  greatest  ex- 
cellence. 

"  Thus  much  I  beg  of  you :  When  my  sons  grow  up,  punish 
them,  O  Athenians,  by  tormenting  them  as  I  tonnented  you,  if 
they  shall  seem  to  study  ricbes,  or  any  other  ends,  in  preference 
to  virtue.  And,  if  they  are  thought  to  be  something,  being  real- 
ly nothing,  reproach  them,  as  I  have  reproached  you,  for  not  at- 
tending to  what  they  ought,  and  fancying  themselves  something 
when  they  are  good  for  nothing.  And,  if  you  do  this,  both  I 
and  my  sons  shall  have  received  what  is  just  at  your  hands. 

"/( is  noie  time  that  we  depart,  T  to  die,  you  to  live  ;  but  which 
has  the  better  destiny  ta  unknown  to  all  except  the  God." 

This  is  very  grand  and  impressive,  and  paints  the  character  of 
the  man.  Mayno  animo  et  vultu  carcerem.  intravit,  says  Seneca. 
He  consoled  his  weeping  friends,  and  gently  upbraided  them  for 
their  complaints  at  the  injustice  of  the  sentence.  No  man  ever 
faced  death  with  greater  calmness ;  for  no  man  ever  welcomed  it 
with  greater  faith  as  a  new  birth  to  a  higher  state  of  being. 

He  would  have  been  executed  the  next  day,  but  it  happened 
that  the  next  day  was  the  first  of  the  festival  of  the  Delian  Theo- 
ria,  during  which  no  criminal  could  be  put  to  death.  This  festi- 
val lasted  thirty  days.     Socrates,  though  in  chains  and  awaiting 
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bib  end,  spent  the  interval  in  oieerful  eouveisation  with  Lis 
fnenda,  and  m  composing  verses.  "Daring  thia  time,"  says 
Xenophon,  "he  lived  before  the  eyes  of  aO  Lis  fiiends  in  ihe 
same  mtnner  as  in  former  days;  but  now  his  past  life  was  most 
admired  on  account  of  Lis  present  calmness  and  cheerfulness  of 
mind."  On  the  last  day  he  held  a  conversation  with  his  friends 
OTi  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  This  forms  the  subject  of  Plato's 
Phado.  The  arguments  in  that  dialogue  are  most  probably 
Plato's  own ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  dying  speech  of  Cyrus, 
in  Xenophon's  Cyropcedia,  is  a  closet  copy  of  the  opinions  of 
Socrates. 

Phiedo,  describing  the  impression  produced  on  him  by  the 
sight  of  Socrates  on  thia  final  day,  says : — "  I  did  not  feel  the 
pity  which  it  was  natural  I  should  feel  at  the  death  of  a  friend : 
on  the  contrary,  he  seemed  to  me  perfectly  happy  as  I  gazed  on 
him  and  listened  to  him :  so  calm  and  dignified  was  his  bearing. 
And  I  thought  that  he  only  left  thia  world  under  the  protection 
of  the  Gods,  who  destined  him  to  a  more  than  mortal  felicity  in 
the  next."  He  then  details  the  conversation  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul ;  after  which,  he  narrates  the  close  of  that  glorious 
life  iu  language  worthy  of  it.  Even  in  the  English  version  of 
Taylor  the  beauty  of  the  narrative  stands  manifeatly  out. 

"When  he  had  thus  spoke,  he  rose,  and  went  into  a  room, 
that  he  might  wash  himself,  and  Crito  followed  him :  but  he 
ordered  us  to  wait  for  him.  We  waited,  therefore,  accordingly, 
discoursing  over,  and  reviewing  among  ourselves,  what  had  been 
said,  and  sometimes  speaking  about  his  death,  how  great  a  ca- 
lamity it  would  be  to  us;  and  sinceiely  thinking  that  we,  like 
those  who  are  deprived  of  their  father,should  pass  the  rest  of  our 
life  in  the  condition  of  orphans.  ,But,  when  he  had  washed  him- 
self, his  sons  were  brought  to  him  (for  he  had  two  little  ones,  and 
one  considerably  advanced  in  age),  and  the  women  belonging  to 
his  family  likewise  came  in  to  him  t  but  when  he  had  spoken  to 
them  before  Crito,  and  had  left  them  anch  injunctions  as  he 
thought  proper,  he  ordered  the  boys  and  ivomen  to  depart;  and 
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he  himself  returned  to  us.  And  it  was  now  near  the  setting  of 
the  sun  :  for  he  had  been  absent  for  a  long  time  in  the  bathing- 
room.  But,  when  he  fame  in  from  washing,  he  sat  down,  and 
did  not  speak  much  afterwards;  for,  then,  the  servant  of  the 
eleven  magistrates  cime  in,  an]  stand mg  near  hmi  I  do  not  per- 
ceive that. in  jou  'iocrates  (aij  he)  which  I  ha\e  taken  notice 
of  in  others ;  I  mean  that  they  are  angry  with  me,  and  curse 
me,  when,  being  compelled  b\  the  mag  tr'ites  I  announce  to 
them  that  they  must  Irink  the  po  son  B  it  on  the  contrary,  I 
have  found  you  at  the  picsent  time  to  be  the  most  geoorous, 
mild,  and  best  of  all  the  men  who  ever  came  into  this  place :  and, 
therefore,  I  am  now  well  convinced  that  you  are  not  angry  with 
me,  but  with  the  autlmrs  of  your  present  condition.  You  know 
those  whom  I  allude  to.  Now,  therefore  (for  you  know  what  I 
came  to  tell  you),  farewell ',  and  endeavor  to  bear  this  necessity 
as  easily  as  possible.  And  at  tlie  same  time,  bursting  into  tears, 
and  turning  himself  away,  he  departed. 

"Then  Crito  gave  the  sign  to  the  boy  that  stood  near  him. 
And  the  boy  departing,  and,  having  staid  for  some  time,  came, 
bringing  with  him  the  person  that  was  to  administer  the  poison, 
and  who  brought  it  properly  prepared  io  a  cup.  But,  Socrates, 
beholding  the  man, — It's  well,  my  fi'iend  (says  he)  ;  but  what  is 
proper  to  do  with  it  ?  for  you  are  knowing  in  these  affairs.  You 
have  nothing  else  to  do  (says  he)  but  when  you  have  drunk  it  to 
walk  about,  till  a  heaviness  takes  place  in  your  legs,  and  after- 
wards lie  down :  this  is  the  manner  in  which  you  should  act. 
And,  at  the  same  time,  he  extended  the  cup  to  Socrates.  But 
Socrates  received  it  from  him,  and,  indeed,  with  great  cheerful- 
ness ;  neither  trembling  nor  sufering  any  alteration  for  the 
worse  in  his  color  or  countenance,  but,  as  he  was  accustomed  to 
do,  beholding  the  maa  with  a  bull-like  aspect.  What  say  you 
(says  he)  respecting  this  potion  ?  Is  it  lawful  to  make  a  libation 
of  it,  or  not?  We  only  bruise  (says  he),  Socrates,  as  much  as 
we  think  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  I  understand  you  (says  he) ; 
but  it  is  certaiaiy  both  lawful  and  proper  to  pray  to  the  Gods, 
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that  my  departure  from  lieoce  thither  may  be  attended  with 
prosperous  fortune ;  wliicL  I  entreat  them  to  grant  may  be  the 
case.  And,  at  the  same  time  ending  his, discourse,  he  drank  the 
poison  with  exceeding  facility  and  alacrity.  And  thus  far,  indeed, 
the  greater  part  of  us  were  tolerably  well  able  to  refrain  from 
weeping;  but,  when  we  saw  him  drinking,  and  that  he  had  drunk 
it,  we  could  no  longer  restrain  our  tears.     But  from  me,  indeed. 


is  proper  lo  die  attended  with  propitious  omens.  Be  quiet,  there- 
fore, and  summon  fortitude  to  your  assistance.  But  when  we 
heard  this  we  blushed,  and  restrained  our  tears.  But  he,  when 
he  found,  during  his  walking,  that  his  legs  felt  heavy,  and  had 
told  us  so,  laid  himself  down  in  a  supine  poation.  For  the  man 
had  ordered  him  to  do  so.  And,  at  the  same  time,  he  who  gave 
him  the  poison,  touching  him  at  intervals,  considered  his  feet 
and  legs.  And,  after  he  had  vehemently  pressed  his  foot,  he 
asked  him  if  he  felt  it.  But  Socrates  answered  he  did  not.  And, 
after  this,  he  agdn  pressed  his  thighs :  and,  thus  ascending  with 
his  hand,  he  showed  us  that  he  was  cold  and  stiff.  And  Soc- 
rates also  touched  himselii  and  said  that  when  the  poison  reached 
his  heart  he  should  then  leave  us.  But  now  his  lower  belly  was 
almost  cold ;  when,  uncovering  himself  (for  he  was  covered)  he 
swd  (which  were  his  last  words),  Crito,  we  owe  a  cock  to  jEscu- 
lapiuB,     Discharge  this  debt,  therefore,  for  me,  and  don't  neglect 
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it.  It  shall  be  done  (says  Grito) ;  but  consider  whether  you  have 
any  other  commands.  To  this  inquiry  of  Crito  he  made  no  i 
piy ;  but  shortly  after  moved  himself,  and  the  man  covered  hii 
And  Socrates  fixed  his  eyes.  Which,  when  Crito  perceived,  he 
closed  his  mouth  and  eyes.  This  was  the  end  of  our  associate 
a  man,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  heat  of  those  whom  we  were  ac 
quanted  with  at  that  time ;  and,  besides  this,  the  most  pruden 
and  just." 

Thus  perished  this  great  and  good  man,  a  martyr  to  Phi- 
losophy. His  character  we  have  endeavored  to  represent  fairly, 
though  briefly.  Let  us  now  add  the  summing-up  of  Xen- 
ophon,  who  loved  him  tenderly,  and  expressed  his  love  grace- 
fully : 

"As  to  myself,  knowing  him  of  a  truth  to  be  such  a  man  as  I 
have  described ;  so  pious  towards  the  Gods,  as  never  to  undertake 
any  thing  without  first  consulting  them  ;  so  just  towards  men,  as 
never  to  do  any  injury,  even  the  very  slightest,  to  any  one,  whilst 
many  and  great  were  the  benefits  he  conferred  on  all  with  whom 
he  had  any  dealings  ;  so  temperate  and  chaste,  as  not  to  indulge 
any  appetite  or  inclination  at  the  expense  of  whatever  was  modest 
and  becoming;  so  prudent,  as  never  to  err  in  judging  of  good 
and  evil,  nor  wanting  the  assistance  of  others  to  discriminate 
rightly  concerning  them ;  so  able  to  discourse  upon,  and  define 
with  the  greatest  accuracy,  not  only  those  points  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking,  but  likewise  every  other,  and  looking  as  it 
were  iuto  the  minds  of  men,  discover  the  very  moment  for  rep- 
rehending vice,  or  stimulating  to  the  love  of  virtue :  experien- 
cing, as  I  have  done,  all  these  excellencies  in  Socrates,  I  can 
never  cease  considering  him  as  the  most  virtuous  and  the  most 
happy  of  all  mankind.  But,  if  there  is  any  one  who  is  disposed 
to  think  otherwise,  let  him  go  and  compare  Socrates  with  any 
other,  and  afterwards  let  him  determine."* 

After  ages  have  cherished  the  memory  of  his  virtues  and  his 
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fate ;  but  without  profiting  much  by  his  esamplp,  and  without 
learning  tolerance  fi'om  his  stoiy. 

§  II.  Philosophv  of  Socrates. 

Opinions  vary  so  considerably  respecting  the  philosophy  of 
Socrates,  and  materials  whereby  they  can  be  tested  are  so  scanty, 
that  any  attempt  at  exposition  must  be  made  with  diffidence. 
The  historian  has  to  rely  solely  on  his  critical  still ;  and  on  such 
grounds,  he  will  not,  if  prudent,  he  very  confident. 

Amongst  the  scattered  materials  from  which  an  opinion  may 
he  formed  are,  Ist.  The  very  general  tradition  of  Socrates  having 
produced  a  revolution  in  thought;  in  consequence  of  which  he 
is  hy  all  regarded  as  the  initiator  of  a  new  epoch ;  and  by  some 
as  the  founder  of  Greek  Philosophy,  properly  so  called.  2dly. 
The  express  testimony  of  Aristotle,  that  he  first  made  use  of  dtfi- 
nilums  and  proceeded  by  induction*  These  two  positions 
involve  each  other.  If  Socrates  produced  a  revolution  in  phi- 
losophy, he  couid  only  have  done  so  by  a  new  Method.  That 
Method  we  see  exhihited  in  the  phrase  of  Aristotle,  but  it  is 
there  only  exhibited  in  a  brief  concentrated  manner,  and  requires 
to  be  elucidated. 

Assuredly  we  may  echo  Mr.  Grote's  statement,  that  it  requires 
at  the  present  day  some  mental  effort  to  see  any  thing  important 
in  the  invention  of  notions  so  familiar  as  those  of  Genus— Defi- 
nition— Individual  things  as  comprehended  in  a  genus — what 
each  thing  is,  and  to  what  genus  it  belongs,  etc.  Nevertheless 
four  centuries  before  Christ  these  terms  denoted  mental  processes 
which  few,  if  any  hut  Socrates;  had  a  distinct  recognition  of,  in 
the  form  of  analytical  consciousness,     "The  ideas  of  men — 

•  "There  are  two  tJimgBof  whioh  ScMjrat«a  must  justly  be  regarded  as  the 
Butlior,  the  Inducti':e  HeanmioQ  and  Aielraet  Defiaitumt,^' — Toif  r'JiratTKoit 
Uyms  tai  r»  lfp(;iofiai  loSiXov.  (Ariat.  Meiaph.  tin.  *.)  Xenophon  has  sev- 
eral indicatiOQS  of  the  inductive  metliod  :  he  also  saya  that  Socrates  always 
proceeded  from  propoaitions  best  koown  to  those  leas  known,  whluh  is  a 
definition  of  IndQCtioc, 
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speakers  as  well  as  hearers,  the  productive  minds  as  well  as  tbe 
recipient  multitude — were  associated  together  in  groups,  favora- 
ble rather  to  emotional  results,  or  to  poetical,  rhetorical  narra- 
tive, and  descriptive  effect,  than  to  methodical  generalization,  to 
scientjfic  conception,  or  to  proof  either  inductive  or  deductive. 
That  reflex  act  of  attention  which  enables  men  to  nnderstand, 
compare,  and  rectify  their  own  mental  process  was  only  just  be- 
ginniug.  It  was  a  recent  novelty  on  the  part  of  the  rhetbrical 
teachers  to  analyze  the  component  parts  of  a  public  harangue, 
and  to  propound  some  precepts  for  making  men  tolerable  speak- 
ers. It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  one  before  Socrates  ever 
used  the  words  Genua  and  Species  (originally  meaning  Family 
and  Form),  in  the  philosophical  sense  now  exclusively  appro- 
priated to  them.  Not  one  of  those  many  names  (called  by  logi- 
cians mimes  of  the  second  mlenlion)  which  imply  distinct  atten- 
tion to  various  parts  of  the  logical  process,  and  enable  ns  to 
criticize  it  in  detail,  then  existed.  All  of  them  g^ew  ont  of  the 
schools  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  subsequent  philosophers,  so 
that  we  can  thus  trace  them  in  their  beginning  to  the  common 
root  and  father,  Socrates."*  The  novelty  was  very  distasteful 
to  all  who  were  not  seduced  by  it.  Men  resent  being  forced  to 
rigor  of  speech  and  thought;  they  call  you  "pedantic"  if  you 
insist  on  their  using  terms  with  deflaile  meaning;  Ihey  prefer 
the  loose  flowing  language  of  indefinite  association  which  picks 
up  in  its  conrse  a  vaiiely  of  heterogeneous  meanings;  and  are 
irritated  at  any  speaker  who  points  out  to  them  the  inaccuracy 
of  their  phrases,  Aristotle  says  it  was  thought  bad  taste  in  his 
day — J)  dxpi^oXo^ia  (impoa-pWEe:  and  Timon  the  Sillograph  sar- 
castieaily  calls  Socrates  one  of  the  aKpifSoXoyoi,  as  if  precision  of 


"The  notions  of  Genus,  subordinate  genera,  and  individuals 
as  comprehended  under  them,  were  at  that  time  newly  brought 
into  clear  consciousness  in  the  human  mind.     The  profusion  of 


*  Grote,  viii.  578. 
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It^cal  distribution  employed  in  some  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato 
seema  partly  traxieable  to  his  wish  to  familianze  his  hearers  with 
that  which  was  then  a  novelty,  as  well  as  to  enlarge  its  develop- 
ment and  diversify  its  mode  of  application."  "  We  must  always 
consider  the  Method  of  Socrates  in  conjunction  with  the  subjects 
to  which  he  applied  it.  .  .  .  On  such  questions  as  these — What 
is  justice ! — What  is  piety  1 — What  is  democracy  ? — What  is 
law  ? — every  man  fancied  that  he  could  give  a  confident  opinion, 
and  even  wondered  that  any  otlier  person  should  fei-l  a  diffi- 
culty. When  Socrates,  professing  ignorance,  put  any  such  ques- 
tion, he  found  no  difiiculty  in  obtaining  an  answer,  giien  off- 
hand and  with  very  little  reflection.  The  answer  purported  to 
he  the  explanation  or  definition  of  a  term,  familiar  indeed,  but  of 
wide  and  comprehensive  import, — given  by  one  who  liad  never 
before  tiied  to  render  to  himself  an  account  of  what  it  meant. 
Having  got  this  answer,  Socrates  put  fresh  questions,  applying  it 
to  specific  cases,  to  which  the  respondent  was  compelled  to  give 
answers  inconsistent  with  the  first;  showing  that  the  definition 
was  either  too  narrow  or  too  wide,  or  defective  in  some  essen- 
tial condition.  The  respondent  then  amended  his  answer;  but 
this  was  a  prelude  to  other  questions,  which  could  only  be 
answered  in  ways  inconsistent  with  the  amendment;  and  the 
respondent,  after  many  attempts  to  disentangle  himself,  was 
obliged  to  plead  guilty  to  the  inconsistencies,  with  an  admission 
that  he  could  mate  no  satisfactory  answer  to  the  original  query 
which  at  first  had  appeared  so  easy  and  familiar.  .  .  The  discus- 
sion first  raised  by  Socrates  turns  upon  the  meaning  of  some 
large  generic  term.  The  queries  whereby  he  follows  it  up  bring 
the  answer  given  into  collision  with  various  particulars  which  it 
ought  not  to  comprehend,  or  with  others  which  it  ought  to  com- 
prehend, but  does  not.  The  inconsistencies  into  which  the 
hearer  is  betrayed  in  his  various  answers  proclaim  to  him  the 
fact  that  he  has  not  yet  acquired  any  thing  like  a  clear  and  full 
conception  of  the  common  attribute  which  binds  together  the 
various  particulars  embraced  under  some  term  which  is  ever 
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upon  his  lips.  He  is  thus  put  upon  the  train  of  thought  which 
leads  to  a  correction  of  the  generalization,  and  lights  him  on  to 
that  which  Plato  calls  seeing  the  One  in  the  Many,  and  the 
Many  in  the  One."* 

Because  Socrates  employed  Induction,  it  is  frequently  stated 
that  he  anticipated  Bacon's  Inductice  Method.  Passages  can 
certainly  be  quoted  in  which  Socrates  and  Bacon  hold  very  simi- 
lar language ;  and  ia  some  respects  their  reform  was  analogous ; 
but  the  differences  are  more  profound  than  the  resemblances. 
The  aim  and  purpose  of  Socrates  was  confessedly  to  withdraw 
the  mind  from  contemplating  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  to 
fix  it  on  its  own  phenomena :  truth  was  to  be  sought  hy  looking 
inwards,  not  hy  looting  outwards.  The  aim  and  purpose  of  Ba- 
cons ph  1  sophy  was  he  reverse  of  th  s  he  I  1  entothe 
observa  on  and  n  er[  a  on.  of  nature  anl  e  erge  allj  de 
no  ced  il  a  c  jta  to  d  s  o  er  the  operi  ons  of  m  nl  If 
Socr  es  pu  1  ed  too  f  r  h  s  con  en  jt  o  jhj6  ls  Bac  n  pushed 
too  fa  h  s  con  en  pt  of  p  chologj  the  exag^e  t  on  va  n 
each  case,  produced  by  the  absurdities  ot  contemporanes 

Not  more  decided  is  the  contrast  between  their  conceptions 
of  Induftion,  With  Socrates  it  wm  little  more  than  Induetio 
per  enumeralionem  simplkem,  or  "reasoning  by  analogy," — the 
mere  collection  of  particular  facts, — a  process  which  it  was  Ba- 
con's peculiar  merit  to  have  utterly  destroyed.  The  whole  force 
of  the  Novum  Orgawim  may  be  said  to  be  directed  against  this 
erroneous  method.  The  triviality  of  the  method  may  indeed  be 
seen  in  the  quibbles  to  which  it  furnishes  support  in  Plato;  it 
may  be  seen  also  in  the  argument  used  by  Aristippua  to  justify 
his  living  with  Lais  the  courtesan.  "Do  you  think,  Diogenes, 
that  there  ia  any  thing  odd  in  inhabiting  a  house  that  oth- 
ers have  inhabited  before  you?^!No.  Or  sailing  in  a  ship  in 
which  many  men  have  sailed  before  you  ? — No.  By  parity  of 
;,  tlien,  there  is  nothing  odd  in  living  with  a  woman 
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h  tn  many  n  n  have  lived  .witli  before."  This  quibble  is 
1  g  t  te  S  ratic  inductJon ;  and  it  was  made  by  a  papii  of 
&  t  It  nly  a  parody  of  the  arguments  by  which  it  was 
p  d  that  to  nflict  injustice  is  more  painful  than  to  snffer  it; 
one  of  tLe  many  startling  dogmas  attributed  to  Socrates.  Who- 
ever supposes  this  Induction  to  be  the  Baconian  Induction  (which 
is  an  interrogation  of  nature),  has  missed  the  sense  of  the  Novum 
Organiim.  Indeed,  to  suppose  that  such  a  conception  as  Ba- 
con's could  have  been  originated  so  early  in  the  history  of 
science,  is  radically  to  mistake  the  course  of  human  development, 
Mr.  Grot*  has  quoted  several  striking  passages  from  Bacon,* 
to  show  the  parallel  between  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  Ba- 
conian and  Socratic  Methods ;  and  probably  most  readers  will 
agree  with  him  when  he  says  that  Soci'ates  "  sought  to  test  the 
fundamental  notions  and  generalizations  respecting  man  and 
society  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  Bacon  approached  those  of 
Physics:  he  suspected  the  unconscious  process  of  the  growing 
intellect,  and  desired  to  revise  it,  by  compaiison  with  particulars, 
and  from  partieulars,  too,  the  most  clear  and  certain,  but  which, 
from  being  of  vulgar  occurrence,  were  least  attended  to.  And 
that  which  Socrates  described  in  his  language  as  the  '  conceit  of 
knowledge  without  the  reality'  is  identical  with  what  Bacon 
designates  as  the  pritnary  notions — the  puerile  observatiotts—tiiQ 
aberrations  of  the  intellect  left  to  ilself."  But  in  spite  of  this  re- 
semblance the  difference  is  profound,  and  it  rises  into  unmistaka- 
ble distinctness  when  we  consider  the  results  in  the  philosophies 
of  the  two ;  the  Socratic  Method  is  seen  developed  in  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  the  Baconian  in  Newtonr  and  Faraday  ;  and  if,  as  was 
stated  in  our  Introduction,  the  adoption  of  the  Method  of  gradu- 
ated Verification  was  not  owing  to  a  previous  circumsciiption  of 
the  aims  of  Philosophy,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  if  this  Method  ne- 
cessarily led  to  the  circumscription,  it  follows  that  systems  so 
metaphysical  as  those  which  came  out  of  the  Socratic  teaching 
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must  bave  been  the  produce  of  a  very  different  Method  from 
that  which  led  to  modern  science 

Conceit  of  knowledge,  without  the  realitj,  was  by  Socrates 
perpetually  stigmatized  as  the  most  diigraceful  ot  mental  defects,* 
and  the  whole  effort  of  his  tcmble  questioning — ^the  "  eiosa-ex- 
amining  Elenchus"— was  to  make  men  aware  ot  this  conceit,  to 
prove  to  them  that  their  knowledge  was  aaAam,  as  Carlylo  would 
call  it.     Inste  d     f  th     loose,  h  te  pt  th 

which  men  d  d  ti      'iel  d    th  ra      t     th     be)   f    f 

knowledge,  h  td        th        bttti        f  Id 

tinct  concept! 

How  could  tlbd        Itbydfit  Ti.         th 

essence  ofafh        y      mt  d       tasdttlm         y 

thing  else,  yo    ra    t  d  Ji       tbjdfi  tj        !  tt 

from  what  it      aot      d       f         tthth^bf       y  ts 

It  was  a  fi    d         t  1  t  tl  1       t!    f   t  po     hi 

to  start  from         tn    tl      gl  t       i  be      t     gl  d  t 

diction  with       th     t       th       ht    k       1  d      d        d  f  y 

one  point,  and    bt       d  bj  t         1  t        t 

diet  that  wlhl  be  bt  dfm  ythptH 
believed  that  Eeason  was  pregnant  with  Tiuths,  and  only  needed 
an  accoucheur.  An  accoucheur  he  announced  himself;  his  main 
instruments  were  Definitions.  By  Definition  he  enabled  the 
thinker  to  separate  the  particular  thought  he  wished  to  express, 
fiom  the  myi-iad  of  other  thoughts  which  clouded  it.  By  Defi- 
nition he  enabled  a  man  to  contemplate  the  essence  of  a  thing, 
because  he  admitted  nothing  which  was  not  essential  into  the 
definition. 

The  radical  mistake  here  is  the  confusion  between  Definitions 
of  Names  and  Definitions  of  Things.  In  (he  Definition  of  a  Name 
nothing  more  is  applied  than  the  meaning  intended  to  be  affixed ; 
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ill  the  definition  of  a  Thing  there  is,  over  and  above  this  intended 
meaning,  the  assertion  of  a  corresponding  feet  whieh  the  definition 
describes. 

We  have  more  tlian  once  commented  on  tbe  natural  tendency 
of  the  early  thinkers  to  mistake  distinctions  in  words  for  distinc- 
tions in  things.  We  have  now  to  signalize,  in  the  history  of 
speculalion,  the  reduction  of  this  tendency  to  a  systematic  for- 
mula. Names  henceforth  have  the  force  of  things.*  A  correct 
Definition  is  held  to  be  a  true  description  of  tbe  Thing  per  se : 
the  explanation  of  lermi  as  equivalent  to  the  explanation  of  things, 
and  the  exhibitimt  of  the  naiure  of  any  thing  in  a  definition  aa 
equivalent  to  our  actual  analysis  of  it  in  a  laboraiory^»K  tie 
central  errors  of  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  philosophy.  These 
errors  continue  to  flourish  in  all  the  metaphysical  systems  of  the 
present  day. 

When  stated  in  a  naked  manner,  the  absurdity  of  tliis  Method 
is  apparent;  but  it  may  be  so  disguised  as  to  look  profoundly 
philosophic.  Hence  the  frequent  use  of  such  locutions  as  that 
certain  properties  are  "  involved  in  the  idea"  of  certain  things ; 
as  if  being  involved  in  the  idea,  i.  e.  being  included  in  the  defini- 
tion, necessarily  implied  a  correspondent  objective  existence ;  as  if 
human  conceptions  were  the  faithful  copies  of  external  tilings. 
The  conceptions  of  men  widely  differ;  consequently  different 
properties  are  "involved"  in  these  different  conceptions;  but  all 
cannot  be  true,  and  the  question  arises.  Which' conception  is 
true  i  To  answer  this  question  by  any  thing  like  a  definition,  is 
to  argue  in  a  circle.  A  principle  of  certitude  must  be  sought. 
That  principle,  however,  is  still  to  seek. 

The  influence  of  the  theory  of  definitions  will  be  more  dis- 
tinctly discernible  as  we  proceed.  It  is  the  one  grand  character- 
istic of  the  Method  Socrates  originated.  In  it  must  be  sought 
the  explanation  of  his  views  of  Philosophy. 

He  has  been  almost  taunted  with  never  having  promulgated 

*  See  Pinto's  Cratylui^  pasiim. 
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any  system  of  his  own.  Jlis  rank  in  the  history  of  philosophy 
has  beeD  questioned,  and  has  been  supposed  to  be  only  that  of  a 
moralist.  A  passage  of  Aristotle  has  been  quoted  as  cleeisive  on 
this  point;  "The  speculations  of  Socrates  were  only  coneerning 
Ethics,  and  not  at  all  concerning  Nature  in  general"  {pig  o'Xtjs 
tpCes<jf).  Bnt  this  is  not  oil  the  passage:  it  continues  thus: 
"In  these  speculations  he  sought  the  Abstract  (to  xtdoXoij),  and 
■was  the  first  who  thought  of  a;iving  definitions  N  w  n  th 
latter  portion  we  believe  there  is  contained  a  hi  t    f  th    g 

more  than  the  mere  moralist — a  hint  of  the  metsphy  n  On 
turning  to  anotlier  part  of  Ai'istotle's  treatise*  e  ax  d  n  ly 
find  this  hint  more  clearly  brought  out;  we  find  n  p  ess  nd 
cation  of  the  metaphysician.    The  passage  is  as  foil  S      at 

concerned  himself  with  ethical  virtues,  and  he  first  sought  the 
abstract  definitions  of  these.  Before  him  Democritus  had  only 
concerned  himself  with  a  part  of  Physics,  and  defined  but  the 
Hot  and  the  Cold.  But  Socrates,  reasonably  (suXiyus),  sought 
the  Essence  of  Things,  i.  e.  sought  what  exists," 

Moveover,  in  another  passage  (Jib.  iii.  c.  2)  Aristotle  reproaches 
Aristippus  for  having  rejected  science,  and  concerned  himself 
solely  with  morals.  This  is  surely  negative  evidence  that  Soc- 
rates was  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  same  opinion  ;  otiierwise  he 
would  have  been  also  mentioned. 

It  was  a  natural  mistake  to  suppose  that  Socrates  was  only  a 
Moralist,  seeing  that  his  principal  topics  were  always  Man  and 
Society,  and  never  Physical  speculations,  which  he  deemed  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  intellect  If,  however,  Socrates  had  been 
merely  a  Moralist,  his  place  in  the  history  of  Philosophy  would 
not  have  been  what  it  is ;  no  Plato,  no  Aristotle  would  have 
called  him  master.  He  made  a  new  epoch.  The  previous  phi- 
losophers had  directed  their  attention  to  external  Nature,  endeav- 
oring to  explain  its  phenomena ;  he  gave  np  all  such  speculations, 
and  directed  his  attention  solely  to  the  nature  of  Knowledge. 
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Men  speculated  at  random.  They  sought  truth,  but  they  only 
built  hypotheses,  because  they  had  not  previously  ascertained  the 
limits  and  eondUiorts  of  inquiry.  They  attempted  to/orm  sciences 
before  having  settled  the  conditions  of  Science.  It  was  the  pe- 
culiar merit  of  Socrates  to  have  proposed,  as  the  grand  question 
of  philosophy,  the  nature  and  conditions  of  Science. 

The  reader  may  now  begin  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
Definitions  in  the  Socrafic  Method,  and  may  understand  why 
Socrates  did  not  himself  invent  systems,  hut  only  a  Method.  He 
likened  himself  to  a  Midwife,  who,  though  unable  to  bring  forth 
children  herself,  assisted  women  in  their  labors.  He  believed 
that  in  each  man  lay  the  germs  of  wisdom.  He  believed  that 
no  science  could  be  taught ;  only  (frown  out.  To  borrow  the 
ideas  of  another  was  not  to  learn;  to  guide  one's  self  by  the 
judgment  of  another  was  blindness.  The  philosophers,  who  pre- 
tended to  tea<;h  every  thing,  could  teach  notliing;  and  their  ig- 
norance was  manifest  in  the  very  pretension.  Each  man  must 
conquer  truth  for  himself,  by  rigid  struggle  with  himself.  He, 
Socra.t«s,  was  willing  to  assist  any  man  when  in  the  pains  of 
labor :  he  could  do  no  more. 

Such  being  the  Method,  we  cannot  wonder  at  his  having  at- 
tached himself  to  Ethical  rather  than  to  Physical  speenlations. 
His  philosophy  was  a  realization  of  tlie  inscription  at  Delphos — 
Know  Thyself.  It  was  in  himself  that  he  found  the  ground  of 
certitude  which  was  to  protect  him  against  skepticism.  It  was 
therefore  moral  science  which  he  prized  above  all  others.  In- 
deed, we  have  great  reason  to  believe  that  his  energetic  de- 
nouncement of  Physical  speculations,  as  reported  by  Xenophou, 
was  the  natural,  though  exaggerated,  conclusion  to  which  he  had 
been  hnrried  by  a  consideration  of  the  manifold  absurdities  into 
which  they  drew  the  mind,  and  the  skepticism  which  they  in- 
duced.    There  could  be  nothing  but  uncertainty  on  such  subjects, 

"  I  have  not  leisure  for  such  things,"  he  is  made  to  say  by  Plato, 
"  and  I  will  tell  yon  the  reason  :  I  am  not  yet  able,  according  to 
the  Delphic  Inscription,  to  Know  myself;  and  it  appears  to  me 
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very  ridiculous,  while  ignorant  of  myself,  to  inquire  into  what  I 
am  not  concerned  in."*  That  he  did,  however,  at  one  period 
occupy  himself  with  them  is  clear  from  other  sources,  and  is  a 
point  in  the  comedy  of  the  Clouds,  where  he  ia  represented  "  air- 
treading  and  speculating  about  the  sun," — a!jjt./3arw  xai  ffspi^ppouij 
•fhv  ^Xim, — and  his  disciples  seeking  things  hidden  underground 
— ™  xDwa  y^f.  This  has  led  many  to  suppose  that  Aristophanes 
knew  notling  whatever  of  Socrates,  but  only  took  him  as  an 
available  comic  type  of  the  Sophists, — a  supposition  to  which  there 
ace  several  objections.  Firstly,  it  is  not  usual  in  satirists  to  select 
for  their  butt  a  person  of  whom  they  know  nothing.  Secondly, 
Socrates,  of  all  Athenians,  was  the  most  notorious,  and  most  easily 
to  be  acquainted  with  in  a  general  way.  Thirdly,  he  could  not 
be  a  type  of  the  Sophists,  in  as  far  as  related  to  physical  specula- 
tions, since  we  well  know  the  Sophists  scouted  physics.  Fourth- 
ly, he  did  occupy  himself  with  Physics  early  in  his  career ;  and 
probably  did  so  when  Aristophanes  satirized  him,  although  in 
after-life  he  regarded  such  speculations  as  trivial. 

It  was  quite  possible  that  Aristophanes  should  have  made  no 
such  nice  discrimination  between  the  dialectical  quibbling  of  Soc- 
rates and  that  of  the  Sophists,  as  would  prevent  him  from  repi'e- 
senting  Socrates  teaching  "  the  art  to  make  the  worse  appear  the 
better  reason  ;"f  but  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  he  should  have 
made  so  flagrant  a  mistake  aa  to  accuse  Socrates  of  busying  him- 
self with  Physics,  when  everyone  of  the  audience  could  answer  that 
Socrates  never  troubled  himself  at  all  about  it.  In  our  day  Proud- 
hon  and  Louis  Blanc  are  often  classed  together  as  teachers  of  the 
same  Socialist  doctrines;  or  Strauss  and  Feuerbach  as  teachere 
of  the  same  theological  doctrines ;  but  no  satirist  would  laugh  at 
Louis  JBlanc  for  his  astronomical  speculations,  or  at  Strauss  for  his 
devotion  to  the  Microscope.  The  Aristophanic  evidence,  there- 
fore, seems  perfectly  admissible  as  respects  the  physical  specula- 
tions of  Socrates  at  or  about  the  time  when  the  Clouds  was  pro- 

*  Fhadrvs,  p.  S.  -f  Jfubea,  v.  112-15. 
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duced.     If  tiiey  were  afterwards  rclinquialied,  it  was  because  they 
led  to  no  certainty. 

That  Philosophy,  and  not  Morals,  was  really  the  aim  of  Socra- 
tes, is  clear  from  his  subordination  of  all  morals  to  science.  He 
considers  Virtue  to  be  identical  with  Knowledge.*  Only  the  wise 
man,  said  he,  can  be  brave,  just,  or  temperate.  Vice  of  every 
kind  is  Ignorance ;  and  involuntary,  because  ignorant.  If  a  man 
is  cowardly,  it  is  because  he  does  not  rightly  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  life  and  death.  He  thinks  death  an  evil,  and  flees  it. 
If  ho  were  wise,  he  would  know  that  death  is  a  good  thing,  or, 
at  the  worst,  an  indifferent  one,  and  therefore  would  not  shun  it. 
If  a  man  is  intemperate,  it  is  because  he'  is  unable  to  estimate  the 
relative  value  of  present  pleasure  and  future  pain.  Ignorance  mis- 
leads hira.  It  is  the  nature  of  man  to  seek  good  and  shun  evil : 
he  would  never  seek  evil,  knowing  it  to  be  such  ;  if  he  seeks  it, 
he  mistakes  it  for  good ;  if  he  is  intemperate,  it  is  because  he  is 

Method  was  his  all-in-all.  Nor  is  it  impossible  to  trace  the 
origin  of  this  conception  in  his  mind.  The  Pythian  ovaclo  had 
declared  him  to  be  the  wisest  of  men.  The  assertion  greatly 
puzzled  him,  for  he  found  on  deep  introspection  tlat  he  knew 
nothing;  all  his  fancied  knowledge  was  that  conceit  of  knowl- 
edge without  the  reality,  which  he  saw  puffing  up  other  men ; 
and  his  sole  distinction  was  that  he  knew  the  depth  of  his  own 

*  tpovini!  HcTi  clyai  wdrns  Tds  ifiTils. — AriBtot.  Mhie.  Mcomatk.  vi.  13. 
PIbM,  In  the  Meno,  miiltes  him  mmntiuD  tliat  Virtna  cannot  to  Science,  can- 
not be  taught.  But  this  is  not  Socratio.  "  Whether  Tirtne  can  be  tanght 
was  a  qneatJon  much  Dgita,ted  in  the  time  of  Socrates,  who  appears  to  give 
controdiotory  decisions  on  different  occasions.  Comp.  Pint.  Jtfsno,pp.  9fi,98, 
with  Protagoras,  p.  361,  in  the  latter  of  which  passages  he  censures  Jiis  own 
inconsistency,  in  first  denying  thstVirtne  can  be  taught,  and  then  maintain- 
ing that  Virtue  is  Science.  Ascending  to  Xenophon,  Mem.  i.  3, 19,  Socrates 
eeeme  to  have  adopted  the  oommon-eenBC  view  that  Virtae  is  partly  matter 
of  teaching,  partly  of  practice  {in^rit),  and  partly  of  natural  disposition.  But 
Xenophon  was  nnconscious  of  the  lo^cal  difficulty  of  reconciling  this  with 
that  identifleation  of  Virtue  with  Science  or  Wisdom  which  he  elsewhere  dis- 
tinctly attributes  to  his  master."— Thompson's  Note  to  BiSer'e  Hklovy  of 
PhUosopiy,  i.  374. 
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ignorance,  wiiiie  tkey  believed  themselves  to  be  knowing ;  and  it 
was  because  be  knew  this  tbat  be  understood  tJie  meaning  of  the 
oracle.  Thus  much  we  have  on  bis  explicit  autbority.  If  we 
now  consider  that  bis  title  of  tbe  "  wisest "  was  owing  to  tbe 
profound  consciousness  of  tbe  unreabty  of  all  wbicb  bitberto  bad 
passed  for  wisdom  (the  proof  of  wbicb  was  exposed  by  means  of  bis 
cross-examining  Eienchua),  we  shall  be  able  to  understand  bow  it 
was  he  came  to  make  his  Method  in  and  for  itself  tbe  great  aim  of 
Philosophy,  and  how  instead  oi  desiring  to  make  converts  to  any 
system,  or  to  gain  acceptance  for  any  special  theories  on  physics 
or  ethics,  he  always  and  everywhere  desired  to  awaken  tbe  cross- 
examining  spirit  in  tbe  minds  of  bis  hearers,  so  that  each  in  liis 
own  turtt  might  awaken  it  in  others,  because  in  this,  and  this 
alone,  consisted  real  Wisdom.  Previous  philosophies  had  shown, 
the  futility  of  speculation  ;  certitude  was  nowhere  to  be  bad ;  all 
such  theories  were  but  the  conceit  of  knowledge.  The  Method 
which  he  taught  was  that  by  which  alone  man  could  become 
wiser  and  better. 

It  is  clear  that  the  novelty  of  the  Method  so  completely  fasci- 
nated him,  as  to  prevent  bis  detecting  tbe  confusion  he  made  be- 
tween end  and  means.  And  the  reader  may  understand  how 
such  a  confusion  might  very  naturally  have  maintained  itself  if 
he  reflects  how  very  analogous  is  the  pursuit  of  purely  mathe- 
matical science  by  hundreds  who  care  nothing  for  the  applica- 
tions of  mathematics.  Lying  at  the  base  of  all  physical  science 
is  a  great  and  complex  science  of  Quantity, — the  one  indispen- 
sable Instrument  by  means  of  wbicb  Knowledge  becomes  Scienc* 
(for  Science  is  only  quantitative  knowledge) ;  but  so  vast  and  so 
complex  is  this  Instrument,  tbat  nunjerous  intellects  are  constant- 
ly engaged  in  studying  and  perfecting  it,  never  once  withdrawn 
from  it  by  any  attempt  at  application.  In  a  similar  way  8ocrat«", 
and  for  the  most  part  Plato  likewise,  cared  exclusively  for  Method ; 
perfecting  the  Instrument  of  seaixih,  rather  than  seeking. 

Although  Socrates  was  not  the  first  to  teach  tbe  doctrine  of 
tbe  immortality  of  the  soul,  be  was  the  first  to  give  it  a  pbilo- 
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sophieal  basis.  Nor  can  we  read  without  admiration  the  argu- 
ments by  which  he  anticipated  writers  on  Natural  Theology,  by 
pointing  out  the  evidences  of  a  beneficent  Providence.  Listen 
to  Xenophon: 

"I  will  now  relate  the  manner  in  which  I  once  heard  Socra- 
tes discouraing  with  Aiistodemna,  surnamed  tke  Little,  concern- 
ing the  Deity ;  for  observing  that  he  neither  prayed  nor  sacrificed 
to  the  Gods,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ridiculed  and  laughed  at  those 
who  did,  he  said  to  him  : 

"Tell  me,  Aristodemus,  is  there  any  man  whom  you  admire 
on  account  of  his  merit!  Aristodemua  having  answered  'Many,' 
— Name  some  of  them,  I  pray  you.  I  admire,  said  Aristodemus, 
Uomer  for  his  Epic  poetry,  Melanippides  for  his  dithyrambics, 
Sophocles  for  tragedy,  Polycletus  for  statuary,  and  Zeujiis  for 
painting. 

"But  which  seems  to  you  most  worthy  of  admiration,  Aristo- 
demus?— the  artist  who  forms  images  void  of  motion  and  in- 
telligence, or  one  who  halh  the  skill  to  produce  animals  that  are 
endued  not  only  with  activity,  hut  understanding? — The  latEer, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  replied  Aristodemus,  provided  the  produc- 
tion was  not  the  effect  of  chance,  but  of  wisdom  and  contrivance. — 
But  since  there  are  many  things,  some  of  which  we  can  easily 
see  the  use  of,  while  we  cannot  say  of  others  to  what  purpose 
they  were  produced,  which  of  these,  Aristodemus,  do  you  suppose 
the  work  of  wisdom  5 — It  should  seem  the  most  reasonable  to 
afBrm  it  of  those  whoso  fitness  and  utility  are  so  evidently  ap- 
parent. 

"But  it  b  evidently  apparent  that  He  who  at  the  be^nning 
made  man,  endued  him  with  senses  because  they  were  good  for 
him;  eyes,  wherewith  to  behold  whatever  was  visible;  and  ears, 
to  hear  whatever  was  to  be  heard  ;  for  say,  Aristodemus,  to  what 
purpose  should  odors  be  prepared,  if  the  sense  of  smelling  had 
been  denied  ?  or  why  the  distinctions  of  bitter  and  sweet,  of  savory 
and  unsavory,  unless  a  palate  had  been  likewise  given,  convenient- 
ly placed,  to  arbitrate  between  them  and  declare  the  difference? 
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la  not  that  Providence,  Aristodemua,  in  a  most  eminent  manner 
conspicuous,  wbicli,  because  the  eye  of  man  is  so  delicate  in  its 
contexture,  hath,  therefore  prepared  eyelids  like  doors,  whereby 
to  secure  it,  which  extend  of  themselves  whenever  it  is  needful, 
and  again  close  when  sleep  approaches!  Are  not  these  eyelids 
provided  as  it  were  with  a  fence  on  tie  edge  of  them,  to  keep  off 
the  wind  and  guard  the  eye !  Even  the  eyebrow  itself  is  not 
without  its  office,  but,  as  a  penthouse,  is  prepared  to  turn  off  the 
sweat,  which,  (ailing  from  the  forehead,  might  enter  and  annoy 
that  no  less  tender  than  astonishing  pait  of  us.  Is  it  not  to  be 
admired  that  the  ears  should  take  in  sounds  of  every  sort,  and  yet 
are  not  too  much  filled  by  them  ?  that  the  fore-teeth  of  the  an- 
imal should  be  formed  in  sucSi  a  manner  as  is  evidently  best 
suited  for  the  cutting  of  its  food,  as  those  on  the  side  for  grinding 
it  to  pieces  ?  That  the  mouth,  through  which  this  food  is  con- 
veyed, should  l>e  placed  so  near  the  nose  and  eyes  as  to  prevent 
the  passing  ■unnoticed  whatever  is  unfit  for  nourishment;  while 
Nature,  on  the  contrary,  hath  set  at  a  distance  and  concealed 
from  the  senses  all  that  might  disgust  or  any  way  offend  them! 
And  canst  thou  still  doubt,  Aristodemus,  whether  a  disposition 
of  parts  like  this  should  be  the  work  of  chance,  or  of  wisdom  and 
contrivance  ? — I  have  no  longer  any  doubt,  replied  Aristodemus ; 
and,  indeed,  the  more  I  consider  it,  the  more  evident  it  appears 
to  me  that  man  must  be  the  masterpiece  of  some  great  artificer; 
carrying  along  with  it  infinite  marks  of  the  love  and  favor  of  Him 
who  hath  thus  formed  it. 

"And  what  thinkest  thou,  Aristodemus,  of  that  desire  in  the 
individual  which  leads  to  the  continuance  of  the  species  ?  Of 
that  tenderness  and  afiection  in  the  female  towards  her  j'oung, 
so  necessary  for  its  preservation  ?  Of  that  unremitted  love  of 
life,  and  dread  of  dissolution,  which  take  such  strong  possession 
of  us  frO'm  the  moment  we  begin  to  be !  I  think  of  them,  ans- 
wered Aristodemus,  as  so  many  regular  operations  of  the  same 
great  and  wise  Artist,  deliberately  determining  to  preserve  what 
he  hath  made. 
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"But,  farther  (unless  thou  desii'est  to  ask  me  questions),  seeing, 
Ariatodemus,  tliou  thyself  an  cousuious  of  reason  and  intelligence, 
supposest  thou  there  is  no  intelligence  elsewhere !  Thou  know- 
est  thy  body  to  he  a  small  part  of  liat  wide  extended  earth 
which  thou  everywhere  tieholdest:  the  moisture  contained  in  it, 
tLou  also  kaowest  to  be  a  small  portion  of  that  mighty  mass  of 
waters,  whereof  seas  themselves  are  but  a  part,  while  the  rest  of 
the  elements  contribute  out  of  their  abundance  to  tliy  formation. 
It  is  the  soul  then  alone,  that  intellectual  pait  of  us,  which  is 
come  to  tliee  by  some  lucky  chance,  from  I  know  not  where. 
If  so  be  there  is  indeed  no  intelligence  elsewhere :  and  we  must 
be  forced  to  confess,  that  this  stupendous  universe,  with  all  the 
various  bodies  contained  therein, — equally  amazing,  whether  we 
consider  their  magnitude  or  number,  whatevei'  their  use,  what- 
ever their  order, — all  have  been  produced,  not  by  intelligence, 
but  by  chance ! — It  is  with  difficulty  that  I  can  suppose  other- 
wise, returned  Aristodemus ;  for  I  behold  none  of  those  Goda 
whom  you  speak  of  as  making  and  governing  all  things ;  where- 
as I  see  the  artists  when  at  their  work  hew  among  us, — Neither 
yet  seest  thou  thy  soul,  Aristodemus,  which,  however  most  as- 
suredly governs  thy  body  ;  although  it  may  well  seem,  by  Ihy 
manner  of  talking,  that  it  is  chance,  and  not  reason,  which  gov- 

"  I  do  not  despise  the  Gods,  amd  Aristodemus :  on  the  con- 
trary, I  conceive  so  highly  of  their  excellence,  as  to  suppose  they 
stand  in  no  need  either  of  me  or  of  my  services. — Thou  mistakest 
the  matter,  Aristodemus ;  the  greater  magnificence  they  have 
ahown  in  tlieir  care  of  thee,  so  much  tlie  more  honor  and  sen'ice 
thou  owest  them. — Be  assured,  said  Aristodemus,  if  I  once  could 
be  persuaded  the  Giods  take  care  of  man,  I  should  want  no  moni- 
tor to  remind  me  of  my  duty. — And  canst  thou  doubt,  Aristo- 
demus, if  the  Gods  take  care  of  man  ?  Hath  not  the  glorious 
privilege  of  walking  upright  been  alone  bestowed  on  him,  whereby 
he  may  with  the  better  advantage  survey  what  is  around  him, 
contemplate  with  more  ease  those  splendid  objects  which  ate 
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above,  and  avoid  the  numerous  ills  and  inconveniences  which 
would  otherwise  befall  him  !  Other  animals  indeed  they  have 
provided  with  feet,  by  which  they  may  remove  from  one  place 
to  another;  but  to  man  thoy  have  also  given  hands,  with  which 
he  can  form  many  things  for  hia  jjse,  and  make  himself  happier 
than  creatures  of  any  other  kind.  A  tongue  hath  been  bestowed 
on  every  other  animal ;  hut  what  animal,  except  man,  hath  the 
power  of  forming  words  with  it,  whereby  to  explain  hia  thoughts, 
and  make  them  intelligible  to  others! 

"But  it  is  not  with  respect  to  the  body  alone  that  the  Goda 
have  shown  themselves  thus  bountiful  to  man.  Their  most  ex- 
cellent gift  is  that  soul  they  have  infused  into  him,  which  so  tar 
surpasses  what  is  elsewhere  to  be  found ;  for  by  what  animal, 
except  man,  is  even  the  existence  of  those  Gods  discovered,  who 
have  produced  and  still  uphold,  in  such  regular  order,  this  beau- 
tiful and  stupendous  frame  of  the  universe  ?  What  other  species 
of  creature  is  to  be  found  that  can  serve,  that  can  adore  them ! 
What  other  animal  is  able,  like  man,  to  provide  against  the  as- 
saults of  heat  and  cold,  of  thirst  and  hunger  1  that  can  lay  up 
remedies  for  the  time  of  sickness,  and  improve  the  strength  nature 
has  ^ven  by  a  well-propoitioned  exercise  ?  that  can  receive  like 
him  information  or  instruction ;  or  so  happily  keep  in  memory 
what  he  hath  seen,  and  heard,  and  learnt  ?  These  things  being 
so,  who  seeth  not  that  man  is,  as  it  were,  a  God  in  the  midst  of 
this  visible  creation  ?  so  far  doth  he  surpass,  whether  in  the  en- 
dowments of  soul  or  body,  all  animals  whatsoever  that  have  been 
produced  thereiu ;  for  if  the  body  of  the  ox  had  been  joined  to 
the  mind  of  man,  the  acufeness  of  the  htter  would  have  stood 
hira  in  small  stead,  while  unable  to  e  to  th  11  iesigned 
plan;  nor  would  the  human  fonn  have  b         f  m  to  the 

brute,  so  long  as  it  remained  destitute  of  d  t  d  I  But  in 
thee,  Aristodemus,  bath  been  joined  to  w  d  rf  1  so  1  a  body 
no  less  wonderful ;  and  sayest  thou,  afte  th  s  th  t  d  take  no 
thought  for  me  ?  What  wouldat  thou  then  more 
thee  of  their  care  ? 
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"I  would  they  should  send  and  iuform  me,  said  Aristodemus, 
what  things  I  ought  or  ought  not  to  do,  in  like  manner  as  thon 
sayest  they  frequently  do  to  thee.— And  what  then,  Aristodemus  ? 
supposest  thou,  that  when  the  Gods  give  out  some  oracle  to  al! 
the  Athenians  they  mean  it  not  for  thee!  If  by  their  prodigies 
they  declare  aloud  to  all  Greece,  to  all  mankind,  the  tilings 
which  shall  befall  them,  are  they  dumb  to  thee  alone  ?  And  art 
thou  the  only  person  whom  they  have  placed  beyond  their  care  ? 
Believest  thou  they  would  have  wrought  into  the  mind  of  man  a 
persuasion  of  their  being  able  to  make  him  happy  or  miserable, 
if  so  be  they  had  no  such  power  ?  or  would  not  even  man  him- 
self, long  ere  this,  have  seen  through  the  gross  delusion?  How 
is  it,  Aristodemus,  thou  remembercst  or  remarkest  not,  that  the 
kingdoms  and  commonwealths  most  renowned  as  well  for  their 
wisdom  as  antiquity,  are  those  whose  piety  and  devotion  hath 
been  the  most  observable  3  and  that  even  man  himself  is  never 
so  well  disposed  to  serve  the  Deity  as  in  that  part  of  life  when 
reason  bears  the  greatest  sway,  and  his  judgment  is  supposed  in 
its  full  strength  and  maturity?  Consider,  my  Aristodemus,  that 
the  soul  which  resides  in  thy  body  can  govern  it  at  pleasure ; 
why  then  may  not  the  soul  of  the  universe,  which  pervades  and 
animates  every  part  of  it,  govern  it  in  like  manner  ?  If  thine 
eye  hath  the  power  to  take  in  many  objects,  and  these  placed  at 
no  small  distance  from  it,  marvel  not  if  the  eye  of  the  Deity  can 
at  one  glance  comprehend  the  whole.  And  as  thou  perceivest  it 
not  beyond  thy  ability  to  extend  thy  care,  at  the  same  time,  to 
the  concerns  of  Athens,  Egypt,  Sicily,  why  thinkest  thou,  my 
Aristodemus,  that  the  Providence  of  God  may  not  easily  extend 
itself  through  the  whole  universe  3 

"  As  therefore,  among  men,  we  make  best  trial  of  the  affection 
and  gratitude  of  our  neighbor  by  showing  him  kindness,  and  dis- 
cover his  wisdom  by  consulting  him  in  his  distress,  do  tliou  in 
like  manner  behave  towards  the  Gods ;  and  if  thou  wouldst  ex- 
perience what  their  wisdom  and  what  their  love,  render  thyself 
deserving  the  communication  of  some  of  those  divine  secrets 
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which  may  not  be  peaetratecl  by  man,  and  ai-e  imparted  to  thoso 
alone  who  consult,  who  adore,  who  obey  the  Deity.  Then  shalt 
thou,  my  Aristodemus,  understand  there  is  a  Being  whose  eye 
pierceth  throughout  all  nature,  and  whose  ear  is  open  to  every 
sound ;  extended  to  all  places,  extending  through  all  time ;  and 
whose  bounty  and  care  can  know  no  other  bound  than  those 
fixed  by  bis  own  creation. 

"By  this  discourse,  and  othcra  of  the  like  nature,  Socrates 
taught  his  fiiends  that  they  were  not  only  to  forbear  whatever 
was  impious,  unjust,  or  unbecoming  hefore  man ;  but  even  when 
alone  they  ought  to  have  a  regard  to  all  their  actions,  since  the 
Gods  have  their  eyes  continually  upon  us,  and  none  of  our  de- 
signs can  be  concealed  from  them."* 

To  this  passage  we  must  add  another  equally  deserving  of  at- 
tention : 

"  Even  among  all  those  deities  who  so  liberally  bestow  on  us 
good  things,  not  one  of  them  maketh  himself  an  object  of  our 
sight.  And  He  who  raised  this  whole  universe,  and  still  upholds 
the  mighty  fiaine,  who  perfected  every  part  of  it  in  beauty  and 
in  goodness,  sufiering  none  of  these  parts  to  decay  through  age, 
but  renewing  them  daily  with  unfading  vigor,  whereby  they  are 
able  to  execute  whatever  he  ordains  with  that  readiness  and  pre- 
cision which  surpass  man's  imagination ;  even  He,  the  supreme 
God,  who  performeth  all  these  wonders,  still  holds  himself  invisi- 
ble, and  it  is  only  in  his  works  that  we  are  capable  of  admiring 
him.  For  consider,  my  Euthydemus,  the  sun,  which  seemeth  as 
it  were  set  forth  to  the  view  of  all  men,  yet  suffereth  not  itself 
to  be  too  curiously  examined ;  punishing  those  with  blindness 
who  too  rashly  venture  so  to  do ;  and  those  ministers  of  the  Gods, 
whom  they  employ  to  execute  their  bidding,  remain  to  ns  invisi- 
ble ;  for  though  the  thunderbolt  is  shot  from  on  high,  and  break- 
eth  in  pieces  whatever  it  findeth  in  its  way,  yet  no  one  seeth  it 
when  it  falls,  when  it  strikes,  or  when  it  retires ;  neither  are  the 
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wiuds  discoverable  to  our  sight,  though  we  plainly  beho!d  the 
ravages  thej  everywhere  make,  and  with  ease  perceive  what 
time  they  are  risiog.  And  if  there  be  any  thing  in  man,  ray 
Euthydemus,  partaking  of  the  divine  nature,  it  must  surely  be 
the  soul  which  governs  and  directs  him ;  yet  no  one  considers 
this  as  an  object  of  Lis  sight.  Leam,  therefore,  not  to  despise 
those  things  which  you  cannot  see;  judge  of  the  gi'eatnesa  of 
the  power  by  the  effects  which  are  produced,  and  reverence  (he 
Deity;"* 

In  conclusion,  we  must  notice  the  vexed  question  of  the  Demon 
of  Socrates.  The  notion  most  generally  current  is  that  he  be- 
lieved himself  .accompanied  by  a  Daamon,  or  Good  Angel,  who 
whispered  counsels  in  his  ear,  and  forewarned  him  on  critical  oc- 
casions. This  has  been  adduced  as  evidence  of  his  "  supersti- 
tion ;"  and  one  writer — to  be  sure  he  is  a  Frenchman — makes  it 
a  text  to  prove  that  Socrates  was  mad.f  Olympiodorus  said  that 
the  Djemon  only  meant  Conscience,  an  explanation  which,  while 
it  effaces  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  conception,  is  at  the 
same  time  totally  inapplicable  to  those  cases  when  the  "  Dasmonic 
voice"  spoke  to  Socrates  concerning  the  affairs  of  his  fiiends,  as 
we  read  in  Plato's  Tkea<;es.  By  other  writers  the  Diemon  has 
been  considered  as  purely  allegorical. 

The  first  point  nec^sary  to  be  distinctly  understood  is,  that 
Socrates  believed  in  no  special  Daemon  at  all :  and  to  translate 
Plutarch's  treatise  into  De  Genio  Socralis,  and  hence  tJ)  speak  of 
le  demon  de  Socrate,  is  gross  misconception.  Nowhere  does 
Socrates,  in  Plato  or  Xenophon,  speak  of  a  genius  or  demon,  but 
always  of  a  dcemome  something  (to  daijioviov,  Jai,u,ovi3v  tj),  or  of  a 
sign,  a  voice,  a  divine  sign,  a  divine  voice.X     The  second  point 

*  Memon^nUa,  iv.  3. 

t  L6Iut,  Da  Dfmonde  SocraU,\SZ&.  A  new  edition  of  this  work  appeared 
in  1856,  Mid  exoited  it "  Bens^stion." 

t  See  passages  cited  in  Zeller,  ii.  2B  (1846).  Mr.  Tliompson  in  his  note  to 
Butlor,  i.  375,  fiojfl :— "  Clemens  AlexandriOBS  in  one  posssgo  amjectui-es  that 
the  iaijiiviiy  of  Socrates  may  liavo  been  a  femlliar  genius.  Stnna.  v.  p.  692. 
This  conjecture  becomes  an  assertion  in  Lactanlius  (lint.  D.  ii.  14)  wlio  con- 
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necesaflry  to  be  remembered  is,  that  this  "divine  voice"  was  only 
an  occasional  manifestation,  and  exercised  only  a  restraining  in- 
fluence. On  the  great  critical  occasions  of  his  life,  if  the  voice 
warned  him  against  any  step  he  was  ahout  to  take,  he  unhesi- 
tatingly obeyed  it;  if  the  voice  was  unheard,  he  concluded  that 
his  proposed  step  was  agreeable  to  (he  Gods,  Thus,  when  on 
his  trial,  he  refused  to  prepare  any  defenc«,  because  when  he  was 
about  to  begin  it  the  voice  restrained  him,  whereupon  he  resign- 
ed himself  to  the  trial,  convinced  that  if  it  were  the  pleasure  of 
the  Gods  that  he  should  die,  he  ought  in  no  wise  to  struggle — if 
t  were  their  j  le  suie  that  he  should  be  set  t  c  d  f  ce  on  h  s 
part  w<is  needl    s 

Thsshfow  ejl  t  stiten  ut  a  I  surelj  n  a  Chn  t  an 
count -J  abound  ng  n  exan  pie  ot  persons  b  1  ing  n  !  rect 
nt  mat  on*;  f  u  al  e  the  e  can  be  1  ttle  d  fli  nltj  n  red 
it  ng  s  ch  a  s  atement  "Socrates  wis  ■i  j  f  n Uj  el  g o 
man  he  as  n  or  o  e  as  c  !  a  n  fron  A  stotle  a  nan  of 
that  b  1  ous  melan  hoi  tcmperan  cut*  wh  ch  ha  all  t  mes 
been  ohser  ed  n  pe  son  of  unus  ol  el  g  ons  fervor  such  as  s 
mpl  ed  n  thoae  mo  e  ta  y  esaltai  on&  ot  the  m  nd  wh  h  ire 
m  staken  tor  1  v  nc  vis  ts  anl  hen  tl  e  ru  h  of  tho  ght  ca  e 
upon  h  m  w  ih  stra  ge  warn  o"  o  es  he  bel  eved  twas  the 
r  oda  ho  spoke  d  rectly  to  h  m  T_  nless  v,  e  conce  e  &ocrale 
as  1  profo  indly  rel  g  s  n  n  we  shill  n  Bt,once  ve  the  whole 
spirit  of  his  life  and  teaching.  In  many  respects  he  was  a  fanatic, 
hut  only  in  the  noble  sense  of  the  word ;  a  man,  like  Carlyle, 
intolerant,  vehement,  "possessed"  by  his  ideas,  bnt,  like  Carlyle, 
preserved  from  all  the  woT'st  consequences  of  such  intolerance 
n  by  an  immense  humor  and  a  tender  heart.     His 


veiCs  tbe  damonium  into  damon,  Apnieius,  it  is  tiiie,  iiad  already  led  the 
way  to  this  error  in  his  treaUse  De  I>io  SoaralU.  IC  ia  adopted  without 
SRTople  b/Augnstiae  aod  other  ChriBtiaa  writers  ;  and,  as  mif^ht  have  been 
expeoted,  by  Fioioos  and  the  earlier  moderne,  as  Stanley  and  Daoler,  in 
whoae  writings  tba  diemomum  appears  full-fledged  fts  "  an  attendant  apirit" 
or  "good  Biigal." 

*  Kioiv  /itXnxxoXii^n,  Aristotle,  Pmijfm.  80. 
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Saturnine  melancholy  was  relieved  by  laughter,  which  softened 
and  humanized  a  spirit  otherwise  not  less  vehement  than  that  of 
a  Dominic  or  a  Calvin.  Thus  strengthened  and  tlius  softened, 
Socrates  stands  out  as  the  grandest  figure  in  the  world's  Pan- 
theon :  the  bravest,  truest,  simplest,  wisest  of  mankind. 
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FIFTH  EPOCH. 

PAETIAL  ADOPTION  OF  THE  SOCItATIC  1 


§  I.  The  Megaric  School. — Euclid. 

"Several  philosophers,"  says  Cicero,  "drew  from  the  con- 
versations of  Socmtes  very  different  results;  and,  according  ns 
each  adopted  views  which  harmomaed  with  his  own,  they  in 
their  turn  became  heads  of  philosophical  schools  ail  differing 
amongst  eacii  other."  It  ia  one  of  the  peculiai-ities  of  a  philo- 
sophical Method,  to  adapt  ilself  indiscriminately  to  all  soils  of 
systems.  A  acienlijic  Method  is  confined  to  one :  if  various  and 
opposing  systems  spring  from  it,  they  spring  from  an  erroneous 
or  imperfect  application,  of  it. 

We  must  not  be  surprised  therefore  to  find  many  contradict- 
ory systems  claiming  the  parentage  of  Socrates.  But  wo  must 
be  on  our  guard  against  supposing  that  this  adaptation  to  various 
systems  is  a  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  Socratic  Method.  It 
is  only  a  proof  of  its  vagueness.  It  may  be  accepted  as  a  sign 
of  the  great  influence  exercised  upon  succeeding  philosophers; 
it  is  no  sign  that  the  influence  was  in  the  right  direction. 

As  we  said,  Socrates  had  no  school ;  he  taught  no  system. 
He  exhibited  a  Method ;  and  this  Method  his  hearers  severally 
applied.  Ai'ound  him  were  men  of  various  ages,  various  tempera- 
ments, and  various  opinions.  He  discoursed  with  each  upon  his 
own  subject:  with  Xenophon  on  politics;  with  Theages  or 
Theastetus  on  science ;  with  Antisthenes  on  morals ;  with  Ion  on 
poetry.  Some  were  convinced  by  him ;  others  were  merely  re- 
futai.    The  difference  between  the  two  is  gi'eat.     Of  those  who 
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were  convinced,  the  so-called  Socratic  Schools  were  formed ; 
those  who  were  ouly  refuted  became  his  enemies.  But,  of 
the  former,  some  were  naturally  only  more  or  less  convinced ; 
that  is,  were  willing  to  adopt  his  opinions  on  some  subjects,  but 
remaned  stubborn  on  others.  These  are  the  imperfect  Socratists, 
Amongst  the  latter  was  Euclid  of  Megara. 

Euclid,  who  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  great  Mathe- 
matician, was  bom  at  Megara;  date  probably  between  450  and 
440  B.  c.  He  had  early  imbibed  a  great  love  of  philosophy,  and 
had  diligently  studied  the  writings  of  Parmenides  and  the  other 
Eleatics.  From  Zeno  he  acquired  great  facility  in  dialectics ; 
and  this  continued  to  be  his  chief  excellence  even,  after  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Socrates,  who  reproved  him  for  it  as  sophistical. 

His  delight  in  listening  to  Socrates  was  so  great  that  he  fre- 
quently exposed  his  life  to  do  so.  A  decree  was  passed,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  enmity  existing  between  Athens  and  Megara, 
that  any  inhabitant  of  Megara  found  in  Athens  should  forfeit  his 
life  ;  Euclid,  however,  braved  the  penalty.  He  frequently  came 
to  Athens  at  night,  disguised  as  a  female.  The  distance  was 
twenty  miles.  At  the  end  of  his  journey  he  was  recompensed 
by  the  fascinating  conversation  of  Socrates ;  and  he  returned  to 
meditate  on  the  results  of  their  arguments. 

Brncker's  suppositjon  that  a  rupture  was  caused  between  them 
in  consequence  of  Socrates  having  reproved  Euclid's  disputatious 
tendency,  is  wholly  without  foundation,  and  seems  contradicted 
by  the  notorious  fact  that  when,  on  the  death  of  Socrates,  Plato 
and  the  majority  of  the  disciples  retired  to  Megara,  in  fear  of 
some  popular  outbreak  of  the  Athenians,  who  were  in  a  state  of 
rage  against  all  the  philosopher's  friends,  Euclid  received  them 
wel5.  Bound  by  the  same  ties  of  friendship  towards  the  illustri- 
ous martyr,  and  sharing  some  of  his  opinions,  the  Socratists  made 
some  stay  in  Megara.  Differences  however  arose,  as  they  will 
amongst  all  communities  of  the  tind.  Plato  and  some  others 
returned  to  Athens,  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  public  mind  ad- 
mitted their  doing  so  with  safetj.    The  rest  remained  with  Euclid. 
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"The  character  of  the  Megaric  doctrine,"  says  Hitter,  "so  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  fix  it  in  the  defective  state  of  our  infoimatiou, 
may  be  briefly  given  as  the  Eleatic  view  enlarged  by  the  So- 
cratic  conviction  of  the  moral  obliffation,  and  the  laws  of  scientific 
thought" 

We  confess  our  inabiiity  to  comprehend  this.  In  Euclid  we 
have  no  hint  of  "  moral  obligation ;"  in  Socrates  we  fail  to  de- 
tect the  "laws  of  scientific  thought."  If  by  the  former  Ritter 
means,  that  Euclid  gave  an  Ethical  and  Socratic  meaning  to  the 
Eleatic  doctrine,  he  is  coixect;  if  bj'  tbe  latter  he  means,  that 
Euclid  adopted  the  Socratic  Method  of  Induction  and  Definitions, 
he  is  hopelessly  wrong;  and,  if  this  is  not  what  he  means  by 
"  laws  of  scientific  thought,"  we  are  at  a  loss  to  nndeiatand  him. 

Euclid  agreed  with  the  Eleatics  in  mjuntaining  that  there  was 
but  One  unalterable  Being,  to  be  known  by  Reason  only.  This 
One  Being  was  not  simply  The  One ;  neither  was  it  simply  In- 
telligence ;  it  was  The  Good.  This  One  Being  received  various 
names  according  to  its  various  aspects :  thus  it  was  sometimes 
Wisdom  (tpfm-ijiTie) ;  sometimes  God  {his) ;  at  others  Reason 
(yaus)  ;  and  so  forth.  This  One  Good  {h  to  AyaSivj  is  the  only 
Being  that  really  exists  ;  every  thing  opposed  to  it  has  nothing 
but  a  phenomenal,  transitory  existence. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  his  doctrine,  as  presented  by  Diogenes 
Laertius.  In  it  the  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  detecting 
both  the  Eleatic  and  Socratic  elements.  The  conception  of  God 
as  TO  wyaSav — the  Good — is  purely  Socratic ;  and  the  denial  of 
any  existence  to  things  opposed  to  tie  Good  is  an  explanation  of 
that  passage  in  Plato's  Sepwblic,  where  Socrates  declares  God 
not  to  bo  the  author  of  all  things,  but  only  of  such  as  are  good.* 

The  Megaric  doctrine  is  therefore  the  Eleatic  doctrine,  with 
an  Ethical  tendency  borrowed  from  Socrates,  who  taught  that 
virtue  was  not  any  partial  cultivation  of  the  human  mind,  but 
constitutes  the  true  and  entire  essence  of  the  rational  man,  and 
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indeed  of  the  whole  universe.     The  identification  of  Virtue  with 
Wisdom  is  also  Socratic. 

With  respect  to  Euclid's  dialectics  there  is  one  point,  often 
alluded  to,  variously  interpreted,  and  which  is  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  Method  of  Socrates.  In  refuting  his  adversaries  he 
did  not  attack  the  premises,  but  the  conclusion.*  This  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  manner  of  Socrates,  who  always  managed  to  draw 
new  conclusions  from  old  premises,  and  who,  as  Xenophon  says, 
proceeded  from  the  generally  known  to  the  less  known.  As  if 
to  mark  this  distinction  more  completely,  we  are  told  that  Euclid 
rejected  the  analogical  mode  of  reasoning  (tov  Aw,  irnpci/SoX^s 
"Kiym).  If,  said  he,  the  things  compared  are  alike,  it  is  better  to 
confine  the  attention  to  that  originally  in  question ;  if  the  things 
compared  are  unlike,  there  must  he  error  in  the  conclusion. 
This  precept  strikes  into  the  weakness  of  Socrates'  method  of 
induction;  which  was  a  species  of  analogical  reasoning  not  of 
the  highest  order. 

In  dialectics  therefore  we  see  Euclid  following  out  the  Eleatic 
tendency,  and  carrying  forward  the  speculations  of  Zeno.  It 
was  this  portion  of  his  doctrine  that  his  immediate  followers, 
Eubulides,  Diodorus,  and  Alexinus,  undertook  to  carry  out.  The 
Socratic  element  was  further  developed  by  Stilpo. 

"  The  majority  of  the  later  members  of  the  Megaric  School," 
says  Ritter,  "  are  famous  either  for  the  refutation  of  opposite  doc- 
trines or  for  th    invention  ■ind  application  of  certain  f  llacies" 

n  wh  h  a  t  tl  y  as       llj    all  d  E    t       nd  D 

It         StUtn      bp  edltthjddntnply 

th       fal!  f     th     p    1  f  1  1       n   b  t     f       tru  t    g 

h    nd  1  a.fy  lb    k        a   1  pi  ty    g  th        p  rfi    al      n  ty 

f     mm        p  n    n      At    II         L    t       c^  ta  n  t!    t  th  j 
niainJy  occupied  with  the  forms  of  thought,  more  perhaps  with  a 

*  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  107.  This  is  parophrosed  by  Enfield  into  the  following 
contradiolary  stal«inent: — "  Hb  judged  that  legllimaW  ai^iimentaUon  oon- 
BistB  in  deducing  fair  conclusions  from  .leknowledged  premises." — Hisi.  of 
Fhil.  i.  199. 
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view  to  tlie  discovery  of  particular  rules,  tlian  to  the  foundation 
of  a  scientific  system  or  method." 

§  n.  The  CfRENAic  School. — Aristippus. 

Among  the  "imperfect  Socratists"  we  must  rank  Atistippua, 
the  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  School,  which  borrowed  its  name 
from  the  birthplace  of  its  foundai' — Cyrene,  in  Africa. 

Aristippus  was  descended  from  wealthy  and  distinguished  pa- 
rents, and  was  consequently  thrown  into  the  vortex  of  luxurious 
debauchery  which  then  characterized  the  colony  of  Minyje.  He 
came  over  to  Greece  to  attend  t!ie  Olympic  games :  there  he 
heard  so  much  of  the  wisdom  of  Socrates  that  he  determined  on 
listening  to  his  enchanting  discourse.  He  made  Socrates  an  offer 
of  a  lai^  sum  of  money,  which,  as  usual,  was  declined.  The 
great  Talker  did  not  accept  money ;  but  he  willingly  admitted 
Aristippus  among  the  number  of  his  disciples.  It  is  commonly 
asserted  that  the  pupil  did  not  agree  well  with  his  master,  and 
that  his  fondness  for  pleasure  was  offensive  to  Socrates.  There 
is  no  good  authority  for  such  an  assertion.  He  remained  with 
Socrates  until  the  execution  of  the  latter ;  and  there  was  no  bond 
on  either  side  to  have  prevented  their  separation  as  soon  as  they 
disagreed.  The  impression  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  dis- 
cussion reported  by  Xenophon,*  wherein  Aristippus  expresses 
his  political  indifference,  and  Socrates,  by  an  exaggerated  exten- 
sion of  logic,  endeavors  to  prove  his  views  to  be  absurd.  But 
this  is  simply  a  divergence  of  opinion,  such  as  must  have  existed 
between  Socrates  and  many  of  his  followers.  It  merely  shows 
that  Aristippus  thought  for  himself.  Socrates  with  such  men  as 
Aristippus  and  Alcibiades  reminds  one  of  Dr.  Johnson  with  the 
"young  bloods"  Topham  Beauclerk  and  Bonnet  Langton :  he 
was  wise  enough  and  tolerant  enough  not  to  allow  his  virtue  to 
be  scandalized  by  their  love  of  pleasure. 

From  Athens  he  went  to  jEgina,  where  he  met  with  Lais,  the 
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world-renowned  courtesan,  whom  he  accoinpaTiied  to  Corinth. 
On  his  way  from  Corinth  to  Asia  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  On  the  sea-coast  he  discovered  a  geometrical 
diagram,  and  exclaimed,  "Take  courage;  I  see  here  the  footsteps 
of  men."  On  aiTiring  at  the  principal  town,  he  managed  to 
procure  for  himself  and  friends  a  hospitahle  reception.  He  used 
to  say,  "Send  two  men  amongst  strangers,  and  you  ivilt  see  the 
advantage  of  the  philosopher." 
Aristippus  was  one  of  those 

"  ChUdreii  of  tlie  Sqd  wlioso  blood  js  fire  ■" 

I  It  to  '.tiong  sensual  passions  he  united  a  calm  regulative  intel- 
lect I  rone  to  1  ixur\  he  avoided  excess  Easy  and  careless  in 
orlinsry  affairs,  he  had  great  dominion  oier  hia  d^^iires  Pleas- 
ure was  hii  grand  object  in  life  hut  he  knew  how  to  temper 
enjoyment  w  th  mokraticn  In  hiposition  h  was  easy  and 
jielding  a  fellow  of  inhnite  mirth  a  philosopler  wh  se  brow 
was  iie^er  '  scklied  c  t  with  the  pile  cast  of  thoight  He 
hil  none  of  that  digmh  wh  ch  m  takes  i  stiff  neck  tor  hc'ilthy 
virtue.  He  had  no  sternness  Gay,  bnlliant,  careless,  and  en- 
joying, he  became  the  ornament  and  delight  of  the  Court  of 
Dionysius ;  that  Court  alrtidj  illustrious  by  the  splendid  genius 
of  Plato  and  the  rigid  abstinence  of  Diogenes.  Tlie  grave  de- 
portment of  Plato  and  the  savage  virtue  of  Diogenes  had  less 
charm  for  the  Tyrant  than  the  easy  gajety  of  Aristippus,  whose 
very  vices  were  elegaut.  His  ready  wit  was  often  put  to  the 
test.  On  one  occasion  three  helterm  were  presented  for  him  to 
make  a  choice ;  ho  took  them  all  three,  observing  that  it  had 
been  feital  even  to  Paris  to  make  a  choice.  On  another  occasion, 
in  a  dispute  with  ^Eschinea,  who  was  becoming  violent,  he  said : 
"Let  us  give  over.  We  have  quarrelled,  it  is  true;  but  I,  as 
your  senior,  have  a  right  to  claim  the  precedency  in  the  reconcil- 
iation.^'* In  his  old-age  he  appears  to  have  returned  to  Cyrene, 
and  there  opened  his  school. 

*  Several  of  hia  repartees  are  recorded  by  LaertiuB.    We  add  the  beat  of 
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His  philosophy,  as  Hegel  remai'ks,  takes  its  color  from  his  per- 
sonality. So  individual  is  it,  that  we  should  have  passed  it  over 
entirely,  had  it  not  been  a  precursor  of  Epicureanism.  Its  rela- 
tion to  Socrates  is  also  important. 

In  the  only  passage  in  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  Aristotle* 
mentions  Aristippus,  he  speaks  of  Lim  aa  a  Sophist.  What  does 
this  mean?  Was  he  one  of  the  professed  Sophists?  No,  It 
means,  we  believe,  that  he  shared  the  opinion  of  the  Sophists  re- 
specting the  uncertainty  of  Science.  That  he  did  share  this 
opinion  is  evident  from  Sextus  Empiricus,|  who  details  his  rea- 
sons :  such  as,  that  external  objects  make  different  impressions 
on  different  senses ;  the  names  which  we  impose  on  these  objects 
express  our  sensations,  hut  do  not  express  the  things;  there  is 
no  crilerium  o!  truth',  each  judges  according  to  his  impressions; 
none  judge  correctly. 

In  so  fer  he  was  a  Sophist;  but,  as  the  disciple  of  Socrates, 
he  learned  that  the  criterium  of  truth  must  be  sought  within. 
He  dismissed  with  contempt  all  physical  speculations,  as  subjects 
beyond  human  comprehension,  and  concentrated  his  researches 
upon  the  moral  constitution  of  man. 

In  so  far  he  was  a  Soeratiat.  But;  although  he  took  his  main 
direction  from  Socrates,  yet  Lis  own  individuality  quickly  turned 
him  into  by-paths  which  his  master  would  liave  shunned.  His 
was  not  a  scientific  intellect.  Logical  deduction,  which  ivas 
the  ligorous  process  of  liis  master,  suited  neither  his  views  nor 
his  disposition.     He  was  avei'se  from  abstract  speculations.     His 

thorn  i—Scin us,  the  treaaiirer  of  Dionysius,  b.  man  of  low  oherBeter  but  ini- 
mense  wealth,  once  allowed  Aristippus  over  hie  ho«»e.  While  he  was  expa- 
tiittidg  on  thoaplandoc  of  every  part,  even  to  tha  floors,  tlie  philoaophar  spat 
in  hiB  Biee.  Seinus  was  fnrioiis.  "Pardon  me,"  exclaimed  Aratippus, 
"there  was  no  other  plaee  where  I  eoald  have  spat  with  deoeney."  Ono 
da.v,  in  inteiceding  with  the  Tjrant  for  a  friend,  lie  threw  himself  on  liis 
kuaea.  Being  rcproaclied  for  such  want  of  dignity,  he  answered,  "  Is  it  my 
fault  if  Ilionysius  has  his  ears  in  hia  feet!"  One  day  he  asked  the  Tjnmt; 
for  some  money.  Dionysius  made  him  own  that  a  philosopher  had  no  need 
of  money.  "Gire,  give,"  replied  Aristippna,  "and  we  will  settle  the  ques- 
lion  at  once."  Dionysius  gave.  "  N&m,"  said  tlie  philosopher,  "  I  have  no 
need  of  money."  *  Mutaph.  iii.  3.  i  Adv.  Math.  vii.  173. 
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tendency  was  directly  towards  the  concrete.  Hence,  while  Soc- 
rates was  preaching  about  The  Good,  Aristippus  wished  to  spe- 
cify what  it  was ;  and  reiolved  it  into  Plea-^ure.  It  was  the  pith 
and  kernel  of  Socratps'  Ethical  system,  that  Happiness  was  the 
aim  and  desire  of  all  men — the  motor  of  all  action ;  men  only 
erred  hecause  of  erroneous  notions  of  what  constituted  Happi- 
ness, Thus  the  wise  man  alone  knew  that  to  endnre  an  injury 
was  better  than  to  inflict  it;  he  alone  knew  that  immoderate 
gratilication  of  the  senses,  being  followed  by  miseiy,  did  not 
constitute  Happiness,  but  the  contrary.  Aristippus  thought  this 
too  vague.  He  not  only  reduced  this  general  idea  to  a  more 
specific  one,  namely,  Pleasure;  he  endeavored  to  show  how 
truth  liad  its  only  eriterium  in  the  sensation  of  pleasure  or  of 
pain.  Of  that  which  is  without  us  we  can  know  nothing  truly ; 
we  only  know  throngh  our  senses,  and  our  senses  deceive  us 
with  respect  to  objects.  But  our  senses  do  not  deceive  ns  with 
respect  to  our  sensations.  We  may  not  perceive  things  truly; 
but  it  is  true  that  we  perceive.  Wo  may  doubt  respecting  ex- 
ternal objects ;  we  cannot  doubt  respecting  our  sensations. 
Amongst  those  sensations  we  naturally  seek  the  repetition  of 
such  as  are  pleasurable,  and  shun  those  that  are  painful. 

Pleasure,  then,  as  the  only  positive  good,  and  as  the  only  pos- 
itive test  of  what  was  good,  he  declared  to  be  the  end  of  life ; 
but,  inasmuch  as  tor  constant  pleasure  the  soul  must  preserve  its 
dominion  over  desires,  this  pleasure  was  only  another  form  of  the 
Socratic  temperance.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  Socratic  con- 
ception of  Pleasure,  however,  in  being  positive,  and  not  merely 
the  gratification  of  a  want.  In  the  Pkcedo,  Socrates,  on  being 
released  from  his  chains,  reflecfs  upon  the  intimate  connection 
of  pleasure  and  pain;  and  calls  the  absence  of  pain,  pleasure. 
Aristippus,  on  the  contrary,  taught  that  pleasure  is  not  the  mere 
removal  of  pain  :  they  are  both  positive  emotions;  non-pleasure 
and  non-pain  are  not  emotions,  but  as  it  were  the  sleep  of  the  soul.* 

*  Diog,  LacJt-  ii-  8B. 
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In  the  application  of  this  doctrine  to  ethics,  Aristippus  be- 
trays both  his  Sophistic  and  Socratic  education.  With  tlie 
Sophists  he  regarded  pleasure  and  pain  as  the  proper  criteria  of 
actions;  no  action  heing  in  ilaelf  either  good  or  bad,  but  only 
such  according  to  convention.  With  Socrates,  however,  he  re- 
garded the  advantages  acquired  by  injustice  to  be  trifling ; 
whereas  the  eviJs  and  apprehensions  of  punishment  are  consid- 
erable ;  and  pleasure  was  the  result,  not  of  individual  prosperity 
alone,  but  of  the  welfare  of  the  whole  State. 

In  reviewing  [ho  philosophy,  such  as  it  was,  of  Aristippus,  we 
cannot  fail  to  he  struck  with  the  manifest  influence  of  Socrates; 
although  Lis  method  was  not  followed,  we  see  the  ethical  ten- 
dency predominating.  In  the  Megaric  School  the  abstract  idea 
of  The  Good  (to  dyai6v)  of  Socrates,  was  grounded  on  the  ESeatic 
conception  of  The  One.  In  the  Cyrenaic,  the  abstract  concep- 
tion was  reduced  to  the  concrete,  Pleasure ;  and  this  became 
the  only  ground  of  certitude,  and  morals  the  only  science.  In 
the  Cynie  School  we  shall  see  a  still  further  development  in  tliis 
direction, 

§  III.  The  Cvnics.— Antisthenes  and  Biogenes. 

Cynicism  is  an  imposing  blasphemy.  It  imposed  on  antiquity ; 
it  has  imposed  ou  many  modem  imaginations  by  the  energy  of 
its  self-denials ;  but  it  is  a  "  blasphemy  against  the  divine  beauty 
of  life,"  blasphemy  gainst  tJie  divinity  of  man.  To  lead  the 
life  of  a  Dog  is  not  the  vocation  of  Man. 

Nevertheless  there  were  some  points  both  in  the  characters 
and  doclrines  of  the  founders  of  this  School  which  may  justly 
cla  m  the  adm  rat  on  of  mankind.  Their  contemporaries  re- 
garded then  ih  fed  ngs  mingled  with  awe.  We  at  least  may 
pay  a  tr  b  ti"  to  the  r  energy. 

Anl  sthen  a.  born  at  Athens,  of  a  Phrygian  mother.  In 
early  1  fo  he  d  st  guished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Tan^a. 
After  this  he  studied  under  Gorgiaa,  the  Sophist,  and  established 
a  school  for  himself;  but,  captivated  by  the  practical  wisdoni  of 
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es,  he  ceased  to  teach,  and  hei'aine  once  moie  a  pupil; 
nay  more,  he  per&uaded  all  his  pupiU  to  come  with  hira  to 
Socrates,  and  there  learn  frue  wisdom  This  is  gtnuinc  mod- 
esty, such  as  p!iiiosophei'=  have  larcly  cxhihitcd  Hl  was  thea 
somewhat  advanced  in  hfe ;  his  opinions  oa  many  points  were 
too  deeply  rooted  to  be  exchanged  for  others ;  but  the  tendeney 
of  the  Socratic  philosophy  towards  Ethics,  and  the  character  of 
that  system  as  leading  to  the  moral  perfection  of  man,  seemed 
entirely  to  captivate  him.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Socrates 
did  not  teach  positive  doctrines ;  he  enabled  each  earnest  tliinker 
to  evolve  a  doctrine  for  himself.  All  Socrates  did,  was  to  give 
an  impulsion  in  a  certain  direction,  and  to  furnish  a  certain 
Method.  His  real  disciples  accepted  the  Method ;  his  imperfect 
disciples  only  accepted  the  impulsion,  Antisthenes  was  of  the 
latt«r.  Accordingly  his  system  was  essentially  personal.  He 
was  stern,  and  his  doctrine  was  rigid ;  he  was  proud,  and  his 
doctrine  was  haughty ;  he  was  cold,  and  his  doctrine  was  un- 
sympathizing  and  self-isolating ;  he  was  heave,  and  Lis  doctrine 
was  a  battle.  The  effeminacy  of  the  luxurious  he  despised ;  the 
baseness  of  courtiers  and  flatterers  he  hated  Uc  woi  shipped 
Virtue;  but  it  was  Virtue  sometimes  ferocious  and  unbending 

Even  whilst  with  Socrates  he  displayed  his  contempt  of  <.idi 
nary  usages,  and  hia  pride  in  differing  from  olhet  men  He 
used  to  appear  in  a  threadbare  cloat,  with  ostentatious  posertv 
Socrates  saw  through  it  all,  and  exclaimed,  "  I  see  your  vanity, 
Antisthenes,  peering  through  holes  in  your  cloak !"  How  dif- 
ferent was  this  from  Socrates!  He,  too,  Lad  inured  himself  to 
poverty,  to  heat,  and  to  cold,  in  order  that  ho  miglit  bear  tJie 
chances  of  fortune ;  but  he  made  no  virtue  of  being  ragged, 
hungry,  and  cold,  Antisthenes  thought  he  could  only  preserve 
his  virtue  by  becoming  a  savage.  He  wore  no  garment  except  a 
coarse  cloak;  allowed  his  beard  to  grow;  carried  a  wallet  and  a 
staff;  and  renounced  all  diet  but  the  simplest.  His  manners 
corresponded  to  Lis  appearance.  Stem,  reproachful,  and  bitter 
in  his  language ;  careless  and  indecent  in  his  gestures.     His  con- 
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tempt  of  all  sensual  enjoyment  was  exprepsed  in  his  saying,  "I 
would  rather  be  mad  than  sensual  !"* 

On  the  death  of  Socrates  he  fornied  a  school,  and  chose  for 
hia  place  of  meeting  a  public  place  in  that  quarter  of  Athens 
called  the  Cynoaarges,  from  which  some  say  the  sect  of  Cynics 
derives  its  name ;  others  derive  it  from  the  snarling  propensities 
of  the  founder,  who  was  frequently  called  "The  Dog."  As  he 
grew  old,  his  gloomy  temper  became  morose:  he  became  so  in- 
supportable that  all  his  scholars  left  him,  except  Diogenes  of 
Sinopc,  who  was  with  him  at  his  death.  In  his  last  agony, 
Dit^nes  asked  him  whether  he  needed  a  friend.  "  Will  a  friend 
release  me  from  this  pain  ?"  he  replied.  Diogenes  gave  him  a 
dagger,  saying,  "  This  will."  "  I  wish  to  be  freed  from  pain, 
not  from  life,"  was  the  reply. 

The  contempt  he  uniformly  expressed  for  mankind  may  be 
read  in  two  of  his  sayings.  Being  asked,  what  was  the  peculiar 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  philosophy,  he  answered,  "It  en- 
ables me  to  keep  company  with  myself."  Being  told  that  he 
was  greatly  praised  by  many,  "Have  I  done  any  thing  wrong, 
then,  that  I  am  praised?"  he  asked.f 

Diogenes  of  Sinope  is  generally  remembered  as  the  represen- 
tative of  Cynicism ;  probably  because  more  anecdotes  of  his  life 
have  descended  to  us.  He  was  the  son  of  a  banker  at  Sinope, 
who  was  convicted  of  debasing  the  coin;  an  affair  in  which  the 
son  was  also  supposed  to  have  been  implicated.  Diogenes  fled 
to  Athens.  Fram  the  heights  of  splendor  and  extravagance,  he 
found  himself  reduced  to  squalid  poverty.  The  magnificence  of 
poverty,  which  Antisthenes  proclsumed,J  attracted  him.     Poor, 

•  It  ia  thus  we  would  interpret  Diog.  Laert,  vi.  8:— Majt.V  (iSXXnv  i, 
4iiflj[ij».  Eitter  gives  this  version; — "I  had  rather  go  mad  than  eiperieniiB 
pleasure ;"  which  is  an  ontrageoas  eectiment. 

t  Dr.  Enfield,  who  generally  mansgea  lo  introduce  Eome  blunder  into 
every  page,  has  spoiled  this  repartee,  by  giving  it  as  a  reply  (o  the  praise  of 
aiorfmaii.  Yet  the  labguage  of  Diogenes  LaertJua  is  very  explicit:— tloXAof 
tc  haKiisiii  (vi.  S). 

I  See  the  Baaqiut  of  Xenophon. 
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lie  was  ready  to  embrace  the  philosophy  of  poverty ;  an  outcast, 
lie  was  ready  to  isolate  himself  from  society ;  branded  with  dis- 
grace, he  was  ready  to  shelter  himself  under  a  philosophy  which 
branded  al!  society.  Having  in  his  own  person  experienced  how 
little  wealth  and  luxury  can  do  for  the  happiness  of  man,  he  was 
the  more  incliued  to  try  the  converse ;  having  experienced  how 
wealth  prompts  to  vice,  and  how  desires  generate  desires,  he  was 
willing  to  try  the  efficacy  of  poverty  and  virtue.  He  went  to 
Antiathenes ;  was  refused.  He  continned  to  offer  himself  to 
the  Cynic  as  a  scholar;  the  Cynic  raised  his  knotty  staff,  and 
threatened  to  strike  him  if  he  did  not  depart.  "  Strike !"  I'e- 
plied  piogenes;  "you  will  not  find  a  stick  hard  enough  to  con- 
quer my  perseverance."  AntistJienes,  overcome,  accepted  him 
as  a  pupil. 

To  live  a  life  of  virtue  was  henceforward  his  sole  aim.  That 
virtue  was  Cynicism.  It  consisted  in  the  complete  renunciation 
of  all  luxury — the  subjugation  of  all  sensual  desires.  It  was  a 
war  carried  on  by  the  Mind  against  the  Body.  As  witli  the 
Ascetics  of  a  later  day,  the  basis  of  a  pure  life  was  thought  to  be 
the  annihilation  of  the  Body ;  the  nearer  any  one  approached  to 
such  a  suicide,  the  nearer  he  was  to  the  ideal  of  virtue.  The 
Body  was  vile,  filthy,  degraded,  and  degrading;  it  was  the  curse 
of  man ;  it  was  the  ctog  upon  the  free  development  of  Mind ;  it 
was  wrestl'ed  with,  hated,  and  despised.  This  beautiful  Body, 
so  richly  endowed  for  enjoyment,  was  regarded  as  the  "sink  of 
all  iniquity." 

Accordingly,  Diegenes  limited  his  desires  to  necessities.  He 
ate  little ;  and  what  he  ate  was  of  the  coarsest.  He  tried  to 
live  upon  raw  meat  and  unboiled  vegetables,  but  failed.  His 
dress  conasted  solely  of  a  cloak :  when  he  asked  Antisthenes  for 
a  shirt,  he  was  told  to  fold  his  cloak  in  twj  he  did  so  A  «al 
let  and  a  huge  stick  completed  his  acc<:  uti  ements  Iwemg  a 
little  boy  drinking  water  oitt  of  his  sco  jed  hand  he  threw 
away  his  cup,  d'eclaring  it  superfluous.  He  slept  undtr  the 
marble  porticoes  of  th&  buildings,  or  in  hw   celebrited  Tub, 
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which  was  his  place  of  residence.  He  took  his  meals  in  public. 
In  public  he  performed  all  those  actions  which  decency  has  con- 
demned to  privacy.  Decency  of  every  kind  he  studiously  out- 
r£^ed.  It  was  a  part  of  his  system  to  do  so.  Every  thing,  not 
in  itself  improper,  ought,  he  said,  to  be  performed  publicly. 
Besides,  he  was  wont  to  annoy  people  with  indecent  gestures; 
had  he  a  phitosophical  reason  for  that  also  3 

Doubts  have  been  expressed  respecting  his  Tub,  which,  it  is 
thought,  was  only  an  occasional  residence,  and  used  by  him  as 
expressive  of  his  contempt  for  luxury.  We  incline,  however,  to 
the  tradition.  It  is  in  keeping  with  all  we  know  of  the  man ; 
and  fbat  a  Tub  could  suffice  for  a  domicile  we  may  guess  from 
Aristophanes.* 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  effect  created  by  the  Cynics 
in  the  gay.  Insurious  city  of  Athens.  There  the  climate,  no  less 
than  the  prevailing  manners,  incited  every  one  to  enjoyment. 
The  Cynics  told  tJiem  that  enjoyment  was  unworthy  of  men ; 
that  there  were  higher  and  purer  things  for  man  to  seek.  To 
the  polished  elegance  of  Athenian  manners  the  Cynics  opposed 
the  most  brutal  coarseness  they  could  assume.  To  the  friendly 
flatteries  of  conversation  they  opposed  the  bitterest  pungencies 
of  malevolent  frankness.  They  despised  all  men ;  and  told 
them  so. 

Now,  although  we  cannot  but  regard  Cynicism  as  a  very  pre- 
posterous doctrine — aa  a  feeble  solution  of  the  great  problem  of 
morals,  and  not  a  very  amiable  feebleness — we  admit  that  it  re- 
quired some  great  qualities  in  its  upholders.  It  required  a  great 
rude  energy;  a  fanatical  logicality  of  mind ;  a  power  over  self, — 
narrow  it  may  be,  but  still  a  power.  These  qualities  are  not 
common  qualities,  and  therefore  they  command  respecL  Any 
deviation  from  the  beaten  path  implies  a  certain  resolution ;  a 
steady  and  consistent  deviation  implies  force.     All  men  respect 

*  Knights,  793;  the  people  are  there  spoken  of  as  hnving  been  forced  to 
livB,  during  the  war,  in  "  pigeon-holes  and  ooriiera  of  turrets:"  yupropfsi;  loi 
wpyiiiots;  nnlees,  liidecd,  thia  is  purely  a  metaphorical  fxpresHion. 
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force.  The  power  of  subjugating  ordinary  desires  to  one  remote 
but  calculated  end,  always  impresses  men  with  a  sense  of  unusual 
power.  Few  are  aware  that  to  regulate  desires  is  more  difficult 
than  to  svi^ugate  them — requires  greater  power  of  mind,  greater 
will,  greater  constancy.  Yet  every  one  knows  that  abstinence  is 
easier  than  temperance ;  on  the  same  principle,  it  is  easier  to  be 
a  Cynic  than  a  wise  and  virtuous  Epicurean. 

That  which  prevents  our  feeling  tho  respect  for  the  Cynics 
which  the  ancients  seem  to  have  felt,  and  which,  indeed,  some 
portions  of  the  Cynical  doctrine  would  otherwise  induce  ua  to 
feel,  is  the  studious  and  uncalled-for  outrages  on  common  decen- 
cy and. humanity  which  Diogenes,  especially,  perpetrated.  All 
the  anecdotes  that  have  come  down  to  us  seem  to  reveal  a  snarl- 
ing and  malevolent  spirit,  worshipping  Virtue  only  because  it 
was  opposed  to  the  vices  of  contemporaries;  taking  a  pride  in 
poverty  and  simplicity  only  because  others  sought  wealth  and 
luxury.  It  may  be  well  to  raise  an  earnest  protest  against  the 
vices  of  one's  age;  but  it  is  not  well  to  bring  virtue  into  discredit 
by  the  manner  of  the  protest.  Doubtless  the  Athenians  needed 
reproof  and  reformation,  and  some  e\8a;^  rat  on  on  the  opposite 
side  might  have  been  allowe  1  to  tl  c  r  torme  s  But  D  ogenes 
was  so  feeble  in  doctrine  so  I r  til  a  minn  r  that  we  doubt 
whether  the  debauchery  ot  the  hrit  profl  gate  n  that  profl  gate 
city  were  more  reprehenslle  tl  an  the  lebaichery  ol  pr  de  which 
disgraced  the  Cynic.  The  whole  charactur  ot  the  man  is  exhib- 
ited in  one  anecdote.  Plato  had  given  a  splendid  entertainment 
to  some  friends.  Diogenes  entered,  unbidden,  and  stamping  on 
the  rich  carpets,  said,  "  Thus  I  trample  on  the  pride  of  Plato ;" 
whereupon  Plato  admirably  replied,  "With  greater  pride,  0 
Diogenes." 

Diogenes,  doubtl  s,  p  .ict'sed  great  abstinence.  He  made  a 
virtue  of  his  ne  e  t)  and  b  ng  poor,  resolved  to  he  ostenta- 
tiously poor.  The  ostentat  on  being  novel,  was  mistaken  for 
something  greater  tl  n  t  wa  ,  being  in  contradiction  to  the 
universal  tenden  y    f  h         ntemporaries,  it  was  supposed  to 
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spring  from  higher  motives.  There  are  men  wha  bear  poverty 
meekly;  there  are  men  who  look  upon  wealth  without  envy, 
certain  that  wealii  does  not  give  happiness ;  there  ai'e  men 
■whose  souls  are  so  fixed  on  higher  things  as  utterly  to  disregard 
the  pomps  and  shows  of  the  world ;  but  none  of  these  despise 
wealth,  they  disregard  it ;  none  of  these  display  their  feelings, 
they  are  content  to  act  upon  them.  The  virtue  which  is  loud, 
noisy,  ostentatious  an  \  self  iffirmatiie  bois  lery  like  an  cHru 
sive  egoism.  Ani  this  was  the  virtue  of  the  Cjnic*,  Pretend 
ing  to  reform  minkmd  it  hegin  by  blaspheming  humanity 
pretending  to  correct  the  eflommacies  of  the  agi"  it  studiously 
outraged  all  the  dpcencies  of  hfo  Eluding  the  real  difiicuKy  of 
the  problem,  it  pretpnded  to  stive  it  bT  unabi-hed  insolence 

In  his  old  age  Diogenes  was  taken  captue  Iv  pirates  who 
earned  him  to  Cri,te  ind  exposed  him  f)r  sib  as  ■>  sla\e  On 
being  asked  whit  he  could  d)  he  riphed  Govem  men  sell 
me,  therefore,  to  one  who  w  nts  i  master  Xen  ides  »  weiltliy 
Corinthian,  stiut-k  with  this  reply  purchased  him  an!  on  re 
turning  to  Cormth,  gave  him  his  liberty  and  cons  gntid  his  chil 
dren  to  his  education.  The  children  were  taught  to  be  Cynics, 
much  to  their  own  satisfiiction.  It  was  during  this  {leriod  that 
his  world-renowned  interview  with  Alexander  took  place.  The 
prince,  surprised  at  not  seeing  Diogenes  joining  the  crowd  of  his 
flatterers,  went  to  see  him.  He  found  the  Cynic  sitting  in  his 
tub,  basking  in  the  sun.  "I  am  Alexander  the  Great,"  said  he. 
"I  am  Diogenes  the  Cynic,"  was  the  reply,  Alexander  then 
asked  him  if  there  was  any  thing  he  could  do  for  him.  "Yes, 
stand  aside  from  between  me  and  the  sun."  Sui'prisetl  at  such 
indifference  to  princely  favor — an  indifference  so  strikingly  con- 
trasted with  every  thing  he  could  hitherto  have  witnessed — he 
exclaimed,  "  Were  I  not  Alexander,  I  would  be  Diogenes !"  One 
day,  being  brought  before  the  King,  and  being  asked  who  he 
was,  Diogenes  replied,  "  A  spy  on  your  cupidity ;"  langus^,  the 
boldness  of  which  must  have  gained  him  universal  admiration, 
because  implying  great  singularity  as  well  as  force  of  character. 
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Singulaiity  and  Insolence  may  bu  regarded  aa  Kis  grand  char- 
act«ristice.  Both  of  these  are  exemplified  in  tte  anecdote  of  his 
lighting  a  lamp  in  the  daytime,  and  peering  about  the  streets  as 
if  earnestly  seeking  aomething:  being  asked  what  he  sought,  he 
replied,  "A  Man."  The  point  of  this  story  is  lost  in  the  usual 
version,  which  makes  him  seek  "an  honest  man."  The  words 
in  Laertius  are  simply,  Hv^puvov  J^ijtu — "I  seek  a  man."  Diog- 
enes did  not  seek  honesty ;  he  wanted  to  find  a  Man,  in  whom 
honesty  would  be  included  with  many  other  qualities.  It  was 
his  constant  reproach  to  his  contemporaries,  that  tliey  had  no 
manhood.  He  smd  he  had  never  seen  men;  at  Sparta  he  had 
seen  children ;  at  Athens,  women.  One  day  he  called  out, 
"Approach,  all  men!"  "Wlien  some  approached,  he  beat  them 
back  with,  his  club,  saying,  "I  called  for  meu;  ye  are  excre- 
ments?' 

Thus  he  lived  till  his  ninetieth  year,  bitter,  brutal,  ostenta- 
tious, and  abstemious;  disgracing  the  title  of  "The  Dog"  (for  a 
dog  has  affection,  gratitude,  sympathy,  and  caressing  i; 
yet  growling  over  his  unenvied  virtue  as  a  cur  growls 
meatless  bone,  forever  snarling  and  snapping  without  o 
an  object  of  universal  attention,  and  from  many  quarters,  of  un- 
feigned admiration.  One  day  his  friends  went  to  see  him.  On 
arriving  at  the  portico  under  which  he  was  wont  to  sleep,  they 
found  him  still  lying  on  the  gi'ouBd  wrapped  in  his  cloak.  He 
seemed  to  sleep.     They  pushed  aside  the  folds  of  his  cloak :  he 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Cynics  may  be  briefly  expounded.  Antis- 
thenes,  as  the  disciple  of  Gorgias,  was  imbued  with  the  sophistical 
principles  respecting  Science;  principles  which  his  acquaintance 
with  Socrates  did  not  alter.  He  maintained  that  Science  was 
impossible.     He  utterly  rejected  the  Socratic  notion  of  Defini- 

*  It  wns  thought  that  ha  had  GOmmlttod  sulcido  hj  holding  hla  braath, — a 
ptjEical  impoBsibilitj.  Other  versions  of  the  cause  of  hia  death  were  cur- 
rent in  antiquity  i  one  of  them  seems  consiatcntwith  his  chnraeter;  it  makea 
Mm  die  in  conBequaneB  of  devouring  a  neat's  foot  raw. 
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tions.  He  said  that  a  Definition  was  nothing  but  a  series  of 
words  (Xi-yav  ftoxpov,  "a  long  discourse");  for  which  Arislotle 
calls  him  an  ignoramus,*  To  the  Socratic  notion  of  a  Defini- 
tion, as  including  llie  essence  of  a  thing,  he  opposed  the  Sophistic 
notion  of  a  Definition,  as  expressing  a  purely  subjective  relation. 
You  can  only  express  qualities,  not  essences;  you  can  call  a 
thing  silver,  but  you  cannot  say  in  what  it  coDsists.  Your  defi- 
nition is  only  verbal :  hence  the  first  step  in  education  should  be 
the  study  of  words.| 

Wlat  was  the  consequence  of  this  stepticism  J  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  Cynics  answered  arguments  by  facts. 
"When  some  one  was  arguing  in  support  of  Zeno  of  Elea's  notion 
respecting  the  impossibility  of  movement,  Diogenes  rose  and 
walked.  Definitions  might  prove  that  there  was  no  motion ; 
but  definitions  wore  only  vei'bal,  and  could  be  answered  by  facts. 

This  refuge  found  in  common-sense  against  ihe  assaults  of 
logic,  enabled  the  Cynics  to  shape  a  doctrine  of  morals  which 
had  some  certain  basis.  As  they  answered  arguments  by  facts, 
so  (Ley  made  actions  take  the  place  of  precepts.  Instead  of 
speculating  about  virtue,  they  endeavored  to  be  virtuous.  Soc- 
rates had  brought  philosophy  from  the  clouds;  the  Cynics 
endeavored  to  bring  it  into  daily  practice.  Their  personal  dispo- 
sitions gave  the  peculiar  coloring  to  their  doctrine,  as  that  of 
Aristippus  had  done  to  the  Cyrenaic, 

*  'AiraMwTBj. — Metaph.  viii.  B. 

t  Airinii,  Epidet.,  Diss.  i.  17,  qnoted  in  Bitter  and  PrelUr,  Hitt.  PhUoa. 
Oraeo-ScntaiUE  ec/oafium  lacu  contrnta  (Hamburg,  1838),  p.  174. 
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§  I.  Life  of  Plato. 

Perhaps  of  all  ancient  writers,  Plato's  name  is  the  best  known. 
Homer  himself  is  unknown  to  many  who  have  some  dim  notion 
of  Plato  as  the  originator  of  the  so-called  Platonic  love.  There 
is  a  great  and  wide-spread  interest  about  the  Grecian  sage.  The 
young  and  romantic  have  strange,  romantic  ideas  of  him.  "The 
general  reader,"  especially  if  a  dabbler  in  fashionable  philosophy, 
or  rather  in  the  philosophy  current  in  fashionable  novels,  has  a 
very  exalted  notion  of  liim  as  the  "  great  Idealist."  The  theo- 
logical reader  regards  him  with  affection,  as  the  stout  and  elo- 
quent upholder  of  the  doctrine  of  the  immateriality  and  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  The  literary  critic  oftpn  regards  him  as  the 
typ«  of  metaphysical  eloquence,  and  classes  wiih  him  every 
vapory,  mystical,  metaphorical  writer  of  "poetical  philosophy," 

Now,  except  that  of  the  theologian,  these  notions,  deiived  at 
second-hand,  are  all  false.  It  would  he  idle  to  inquire  how  such 
extravagant  opinions  came  into  circulation.  Enough  for  us  thai 
they  are  false.  Plato  was  any  thing  but  "  dreamy  ;"  any  thing 
but  "an  Idealist,"  as  that  phrase  is  usually  understood.  He  was 
an  inveterate  dialectician,  a  severe  and  abstract  thinker,  and  a 
great  quibbler.  His  metaphysics  are  of  a  nature  to  frighten 
away  all  but  the  most  determined  students,  so  abstract  and  so 
subtle  are  they.  His  morals  and  politics,  so  far  from  having  any 
romantic  tinge,  are  the  ne  plus  ullra  of  lo^cal  severity ;  hard, 
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uncompromising,  and  above  humanity.  In  a  woi'd,  Piato  the 
man  was  almost  completely  absorbed  in  Plato  the  Dialecti- 
cian :  be  had  learned  to  look  upon  human  passion  as  a  dis- 
ease, and  human  pleasure  as  a  frivolity.  The  only  thing  worth 
living  for  was  truth.  Dialectics  was  the  noblest  exercise  of  hu- 
manity. 

Even  the  notions  respecting  his  style  are  erroneous.  It  is  not 
the  "  poetical"  metaphorical  style  usually  asserted.  It  has  un- 
mistakable beauties,  but  not  the  beauties  popularly  sttribufed 
to  it.  Its  immense  power  is  dramatic  power.  The  best  dia- 
logues are  inimitable  scenes  of  comedy.  Character,  banter, 
irony,  and  animation  are  there,  but  scarcely  any  imagery,  and 
that  seldom  beautiful.*  His  object  was  to  refute  or  to  convince ; 
his  illustrations  are  thorefoi'e  homely.  When  fit  occasion  arrives 
he  can  be  eloquent  and  familiar.  He  clothes  some  myths  in 
language  of  splendid  beaaty ;  and  there  are  many  felicitous 
passages  scattered  through  the  dieary  waste  of  dialectical  quib- 
bling and  obscurity.  These  passages  have  been  quoted  by  vari- 
ous writers;  hence  readera  have  supposed  that  Plato  always 
wrote  in  such  strains.  But  very  fine  passages  are  also  to  he 
found  in  Aristotle,  who  is  nevertheless  a  repulsive  writer  on  the 
whole. 

In  truth,  Plato  is  a.  very  difficidt,  and,  as  far  as  regards  matter, 
somewhat  tedious  writer ;  this  is  the  reason  of  his  being  so  little 
read :  for  we  must  not  be  deceived  by  the  many  editions.  He  is 
often  mentioned  and  often  quoted  at  second-hand ;  but  he  is 
rarely  reaiJ,  except  by  professed  scholars  and  critics.  Men  of 
culture  usually  attack  a  dialogue  or  two  out  of  curiosity.  Their 
curiosity  seldom  inspirits  them  to  further  progress.     The  difScuI- 

•  "  Even  upon  abstmct  subjectB,  whether  moral,  niotsphjsioBl,  or  innthe- 
maticid,  the  langunge  of  Flato  in  dear  as  tbe  running  etream;  and  in  eim- 
plidty  and  sweetness  vies  with  the  liumble  violet  whieh  perFaniea  the  vale." 
—Mr.  Eafitld,  nut.  of  Phil.  ii.  SBI .  WfietievOT  yon  meet  with  nuoh  Wash  aa 
thi?,  bu  diibiOHB  that  the  writer  of  it  ever  read  Plato.  Aristotle  capitally 
describes  Plata's  style  a&  '*a  middle  spedes  of  diction  between  vcrae  nnd 
prose."    It  has  thj-lim  rather  than  imagorj. 
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ty  of  masteting  the  ideas,  and  their  unsatisfactory  nature  when 
mastered,  are  barriers  to  any  genera!  acquaintance  with  Plato. 
But  those  who  persevere  believe  tbemselvcs  repaid;  the  journey 
has  been  difficult,  but  it  was  worth  performing. 

Aristocles,  snrnamed  Plato  (the  broad-browed),*  the  sou  of 
Ariston  and  Periotioue,  was  bom  at  Athens  or  ^gina,  01.  87,3, 
on  the  7th  Thargclion  (about  the  middle  of  May,  b.  c.  430), 
His  childhood  and  youth  consequently  synchronize  with  the 
Pelopoimesian  war,  the  most  active  and  brilliant  period  of  Gre- 
cian thought  and  action.  His  lineage  was  illustrious ;  on  the 
maternal  side  he  was  connected  with  Solon. 

So  great  a  name  could  not  escape  becoming  the  nucleus  of 
many  Cables,  and  we  find  the  later  historians  gravely  repeating 
various  mii'aculous  events  connected  with  him.  He  was  said  to 
bo  the  child  of  Apollo,  his  mother  a  virgin,  Ariston,  though 
betrothed  to  Perictione,  delayed  his  maniage  because  Apollo 
had  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  told  him  that  she  was  with 
child. 

Plato's  education  was  excellent ;  and  in  gymnastics  he  was 
sufficiently  stilled  to  contend  at  the  Pythian  and  Isthmian  games. 
Like  a  true  Grreek,  he  attached  extreme  impoi'tance  to  gymnas- 
tics, as  doing  for  the  body  what  dialectics  did  for  the  mind ;  and, 
lite  a  true  Greet,  ho  did  not  suffer  these  corporeal  exercises  to 
absorb  all  his  time  and  attention :  poetry,  music,  and  rhetoric 
were  assiduously  cultivated,  an'd  with  some  success.  He  wrote 
an  epic  poem,  besides  some  tragedies,  dithyrambics,  lyrics,  and 
epigrams.  The  epic  he  is  said  to  have  burned  m  a  fit  of  despair 
on  comparing  it  with  Homer.     Tho  tragedies  he  burned  on  be- 

•  Some  writera  incline  to  the  opinion  thnt  "Plato"  was  the  epitliet  of 
broad-browed ;  others  of  hroad-shouldcred ;  others,  flgMo,  that  it  was  es- 
pressive  of  the  breadth  of  his  style.  This  last  is  absnrd.  The  author  of  lie 
article  Plalo  in  the  Peim^  Ondopadia  pronounees  all  (he  above  eiplanationa 
to  be  "  idlo,  as  the  name  of  Plato  was  of  common  oconrrenCB  among  tlie 
Athenians  of  that  time."  Butsnrely  Aristocles  was  not  endowed  with  this 
Biirnome  of  Plato  without  cause  1  Unless  l.e  derived  the  name  iVom  a  rela- 
tion, he  mnet  have  derived  it  from  one  of  the  above  causes. 
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eomiug  acquainted  with  Socrates.     The  epigrams  have  been  par- 
tially preserved.     One  of  them  is  very  heautiful : 


His  studies  of  poetry  were  mingled  with  those  of  philosophy, 
which  he  mujt  have  cultivated  early;  for  we  kaow  that  he  was 
only  twenty  when  he  fifst  went  to  Socrates,  and  we  also  know 
thai;  he  had  heen  taught  hy  Cratylus  before  he  knew  Socrates. 
Early  he  must  have  felt 

"  A  presence  tlisl  disturbed  him  with  Iha  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughte ;  n  sense  sublime 
Of  Hemething  fur  more  deeply  interfused, 
'Whose  direlling  is  the  light  of  eetting  snna, 
And  the  ronnd  ooean,  and  tlie  living  lur, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  miud  of  man: 
A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  oli  thought. 
And  rolls  through  all  things." 

A  deep  and  meditative  spirit  led  him  to  question  Nature  in 
her  secret  haunts.  The  sombre  pliilosophy  of  Hevaclitua  suited 
well  with  his  melancholy  youth.  Skepticism,  which  was  the 
fever  of  that  age,  had  seized  on  Plato  as  on  all  the  rest.  This 
skepticism,  together  with  an  imperious  craving  for  belief  which 
struggled  with  the  skepticism,  found  breathing-room  in  the  doc- 
trines of  Socrates ;  and  the  young  scholar  learned  that  without 
impugning  the  justice  of  his  doubts,  be  could  escape  them  by 
seeking  Truth  elsewhere. 

He  remained  with  Socrates  ten  years,  and  was  separated  from 
him  only  by  death.  He  attended  his  beloved  master  during  the 
trial;  undertook  to  plead  his. cause;  indeed,  began  a  speech 
which  the  violence  of  the  judges  would  not  allow  him  to  con- 
tinue; and  pressed  bis  master  to  accept  a  sum  of  money  suffi- 
cient to  purchase  his  life. 

On  the  death  of  Socrates  he  went  to  Megara  to  visit  Euclid, 
as  we  mentioned  before.     From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Cyrene, 
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where  he  was  instructed  in  mathematics  by  Theodorus,  whom 
he  had  known  in  Athens,  if  we  may  credit  the  Tkecetetus,  where 
Theodorus  is  represented  discoursing  with  Socrates.  From  Gy- 
rene he  went  to  Egypt,  in  company,  it  is  s^d,  with  Euripides. 
ITiere  ta  very  little  authority  for  this  visit,  and  that  Euripides 
was  his  companion  is  not  very  probable,  because  Euripides  had 
been  dead  some  years.  The  influence  of  Egypt  on  Plato  has 
certainly  be«n  exaggerated.  There  is  no  trace,  in  his  works,  of 
Egyptian  research.  "All lie  tells  us  of  E^pt  indicates  at  most 
a  very  scanty  acquaintance  with  the  subject;  and  although  he 
praises  the  industry  of  the  priests,  his  estimate  of  their  scientific 
attainments  is  far  from  favorable."* 

In  these  travels  the  broad-browed  meditative  man  greatly  en- 
larged the  Socratic  doctrine,  and  indeed  introduced  antagonistic 
elements.  But  he  strictly  preserved  the  Socratic  Method. 
"  Whilst  studious  youth,"  says  Valerius  Maximus,  "  were  crowd- 
ing to"  Athena  from  every  quarter  in  search  of  Plato  for  their 
master,  that  philosopher  was  wandering  along  the  winding  banks 
of  the  Nile,  or  the  vast  plains  of  a  barbarous  countrj-,  himself  a 
disciple  to  the  old  men  of  Egypt." 

He  returned  at  last,  and  eager  scholars  flocked  around  him. 
With  a  mind  richly  stored  by  foreign  travel  and  constant  medi- 
tation, he  began  to  emulate  his  beloved  master,  and  devote  him- 
self to  teaching.  Like  Socrates,  he  taught  gratuitously.  The 
Academia,  a  public  garden  in  the  neighborhood  of  Athens,  was 
the  fevotite  resort  of  Plato,  and  gave  its  name  to  the  school 
which  he  founded.  This  garden  was  planted  with  lofty  plane- 
trees,  and  adorned  with  temples  and  statues ;  a  gentle  stream 
rolled  through  it,  with 

"  A  sound  as  of  a  hidden  brook 

In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 
Which  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 

Biugeth  a  quiet  tune." 

It  was  a  delicious  retreat,  "  for  contemplation  framed."     The 

•  Elttur,  ii.  147. 
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longing  thoughts  of  posterity  have  often  hovered  round  it  hs  the 
centre  of  myriad  associations.  Poets  have  sung  of  it.  Philoso- 
phers have  sighed  for  it. 

"  See  there  the  olive  grove  of  Academe, 
riato's  retirement,  where  the  Attio  bird 
Thrills  her  thiok-warbled  notes  the  summer  long." 

In  such  a  spot,  where  the  sound 

'■  Of  bees'  indiistrions  niarmur  oft  invites 
To  atndious  muBing," 

one  would  imagine  none  but  the  Graces  could  enter;  and  coup- 
ling this  with  the  poetical  beauties  of  Plato's  Dialogues,  people 
have  supposed  that  the  lessons  in  the  Academy  were  magnifi- 
cent  outbursts  of  eloquence  and  imagery  upon  philosophical 


Nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  truth.  The  lectures  were 
hard  exercises  of  the  thinking  faculty,  and  demanded  gi'eat  power 
of  continued  abstraction.  "Whatever  graces  might  have  adorned 
Plato's  compositions,  his  lectures  were  not  literary,  but  dialectical 
exercises. 

Bitter  thinks  differently.  "His  school  was  less  a  school  of 
hardy  deeds  for  all,  than  of  polished  culture  for  the  higher 
classes,  who  had  no  other  object  than  to  enhance  the  enjoyment 
of  their  privileges  and  wealth."  Does  this  mean  that  Plato  did 
not  teach  Stoicism  ?  If  so,  it  ia  a  truism ;  if  not,  a  falsism ;  since 
what  has  Dialectics  to  do  with  "hardy  deeds?"  We  are  then 
informed  that  it  was  "  a  school  of  polished  culture  for  the  higher 
classes :"  a  mere  assertion,  and  a  questionable  one.  The  "  higher 
classes"  principally  frequented  the  Sophists ;  besides,  Plato's  lec- 
tures were  gratuitous,  and  every  free  citizen  might  attend  them, 
on  certain  conditions.  There  were  no  aristocrat! cal  exclusives 
in  Athens;  there  were  no  "polished  circles,"  with  a  culture  dif- 
fering from  that  of  the  other  free  citizens.  When  Ritter  says 
that  their  object  was  "  to  enhance  the  enjoyment  of  their  privi- 
leges and  wealth,"  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  his  meaning,  be- 
cause we  do  not  see  how  they  were  to  do  this  by  listening  to 
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speculations  on  essences  and  archetypal  Ideas;  the  more  so  aa 
Eitter  himself  tells  iis  Plato's  views  of  justice  and  honor  were 
"  wholly  impracticable  in  the  corrupt  state  of  the  Athenian  con- 
stitution ;  and  all  empirical  knowledge,  such  as  is  indispensable 
to  a  politician,  was  in  his  view  contemptible,"* 

Whatever  their  purpose,  the  Lectures  were  severe  trials  to  the 
capacities  of  students ;  and  their  purely  argumentative  nature 
may  have  originated  the  story  respecting  the  inscription  over  the 
door  of  his  Academy,  "Let  none  but  Qeometriciana  enter  here  f 
a  story  which  is  very  widely  circulated,  although  wholly  with- 
out good  evidence.!  The  story  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  Plato's 
riews  of  Geometry,  which  he  excludes  from  Philosophy,  because 
it  assumes  its  axioms  without  proof,  and  because  it  occupies  a 
middle  position  between  Opinion  and  Philosophy,  more  accural* 
than  the  one,  but  less  certain  than  the  other.J 

In  his  fortieth  year  Plato  made  his  first  visit  to  Sicily.  It  was 
then  he  became  acquainted  with  Dionysius  L,  the  Tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  Dion,  his  broth er-in-i aw,  and  Dionysius  II.  With 
Dionysius  I.  he  soon  came  to  a  rupture,  owing  to  his  political 
Opinions;  and  he  so  offended  the  Tyrant,  that  his  life  was 
threatened.     Dion,  however,  interceded  for  him  ;  and  the  Tyrant 


•  Some  oountetiBiiOB  eeems  ^ven  ti>  the  ordlnnry  notion  of  Pliito'a  Lec- 
tures by  the  tmdition  that  even  BOtno  women  uttcnded  them.    We  confess 

dii^ised  lieraelf  in  man's  clothes.  XHsguIse,  then,  wes  necessary.  Tlio 
feet,  however,  if  correot,  would  only  show  the  high  cultivation  of  the  kitara 
(for  Hueh  tha  womsn  must  hsvo  been) ;  and  whan  we  think  of  snoh  women 
as  Aspasia,  we  eec  no  reason  for  supposing  they  could  not  follow  the  ub- 
Btmsest  lecture?. 

+  Mr.  Thompson  says  the  only  authorities  for  the  ineoriptjon  are  Philo- 
poQUS,  in  his  Commentary  on  Aristotle,  Be  Anima,  and  a  verse  in  the 
ChiHada  atTwXxfa.    See  Notes  to  Btitier'a  Ltetares,  v.  T9. 

I  I  have  beeo  unable  to  recover  B  passage  in  the  SepaUie  where  Plato 
enpreases  himself  as  in  the  text,  hut  1  found  this,  which  approximates  to 
it,  although  not  the  passage  I  had  in  my  mind.  See  XeptA.  vi.  towards 
the  end,  beginning,  MnipSa™,  i^i,  t.rX.  .  .  .  and  ending,  iidvaiir  li  na^cir 
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spared  his  life,  but  commissionQd  Pollis,  tlie  Spartan  Ambassa- 
dor, in  whose  ship  Plato  was  to  return,  to  sell  him  as  a  slave. 
He  was  sold  accordingly.  Anniceris  of  Cyrene  bought  him,  and 
iinmediately  set  him  free.  On  his  return  to  Athens,  Dionysiua 
wrote,  hoping  that  he  would  not  speak  ill  of  him.  Plato  con- 
lemptuously  replied,  that  he  Lad  not  "  leisure  to  think  of  Diony- 

Plato's  second  visit  to  Syracuse  was  after  the  death  of  Diony- 
sius  I,  and  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  from  Dionysius  II.  the 
establishment  of  a  colony  according  to  laws  framed  by  himself. 
The  colony  was  promised ;  but  never  granted.  Plato  incurred 
the  Tyrant's  suspicions  of  Laving  been  concerned  in  Dion's  con- 
spiracy ;  but  he  was  allowed  to  return  home  in  peace. 

He  paid  a  third  visit;  and  tLis  time  solely  to  endeavor  to  rec- 
oncile Dionjsius  witli  his  uncle  Dion.  Finding  his  effoils  fruit- 
less, and  perhaps  dangerous,  he  returned. 

In  the  calra  retirement  of  the  Academy,  Plato  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days.  Lecturing  and  writing'  were  his  chief 
oceupations.  The  composition  of  those  dialogues  which  have 
been  the  admiration  of  posterity,  was  the  cheering  solace  of  his 
life,  especially  of  Lis  declining  years.  He  died  at  tLe  advanced 
age  of  eighty-three. 

Plato  was  intensely  melancholy.  That  great  broad  brow, 
which  gave  him  his  surname,  was  wrinkled  and  sombre.  Those 
brawny  shoulders  were  bent  with  thought,  as  only  those  of 
thinkers  are  bent.  A  smile  was  the  utmost  that  ever  played 
over  his  lips  ;  he  never  laughed.  "  As  sad  as  Plato,"  became  a 
phrase  with  the  comic  dramatists.  He  had  many  admirers ; 
scarcelyany_friends , 

In  Plato,  the  thinker  predominated  over  the  man.  That  great 
expansive  intellect  had  so  fixed  itself  upon  the  absorbing  ques- 
tions of  philosophy,  that  it  had  scarcely  any  sympathy  left  for 
other  matters.  Hence  his  constant  reprobation  of  Poets.  Many 
suppose  that  the  banishment  of  poeis  from  his  Repuhlic  was  but 
an  insincere  extension  of  his  logical  piinciplea,  and  that  he  really 
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loved  poetjy  too  well  to  condemn  it.  Plato's  opposition  to  poeta 
was  however  both  deep  and  constant.  He  had  a  feeling  not  un- 
allied  to  contempt  for  them,  because  he  saw  in  them  some  resem- 
blance to  the  Sophists,  in  their  indifference  to  truth,  and  prefer- 
ence for  the  arts  of  expression.  The  only  poetry  Plato  ever 
praises  is  moral  poetry,  whiuh  is  versified  philosophy.  His  soul 
panted  for  Truth.  Poets,  at  the  beat,  he  held  to  be  inspired 
madiuen,  unconscious  of  what  fell  from  their  lips.  Let  the  reader 
open  the  Ion  (it  has  been  translated  by  Shelley) ;  he  will  then 
perceive  the  cause  of  pools  being  banished  from  the  Republic. 
Plato  had  a  repugnance  to  poetry,  partly  because  it  was  the  dan- 
gerous rival  of  philosophy,  partly  because  he  had  a  contempt  for 
pleasure.*  It  is  true  that  ho  frequently  quotes  Homer,  and,  to- 
wards the  cl  se  of  the  Repuhl  c  somi,  ii  isgivmga  of  having 
harshly  treated  the  fiionte  ot  hi&  youth  escape  him;  but  he 
quickly  with  Irans  them  and  owns  that  Truth  alone  should  be 
man's  object 

There  la  aomethmj,  unpleasant  m  Plato  s  character,  which 
finds  its  e  ho  in  his  woiks  He  wis  a  £^eat  but  not  an  amiable 
man ;  his  wo  ks  are  great  but  Hmentabh  dehucnt  His  ethics 
are  the  ethics  ot  a  logic  an  not  of  a  laige  souled  man,  familial- 
with  and  sympathizing  with  the  wimplexities  of  life ;  they  are 
suited  only  to  an  impossible  state  of  humanity. 

In  bringing  forward  this  view  of  Plato's  chai'acter,  we  shall 
doubtless  shock  many  preconceptions.  The  PLito  we  have  drawn, 
if  not  so  romantic  as  that  usually  drawn,  is  the  only  one  which 
seem  to  us  consonant  with  what  the  ancient  writers  transmit. 
Let  no  one  object  to  our  assertion  of  his  constant  melancholy, 
on  the  ground  of  the  comic  talent  displayed  in  his  Dialogues. 
The  comic  writers  are  not  the  gayest  men  ;  even  Moliore,  whose 
humor  is  so  genial,  overflowing,  and  apparently  spontaneous,  was 
one  of  the  austerest.  Comedy  ofl«n  springs  from  the  deepest 
melancholy,  as  if  in  sudden  rebound.      Moreover,  in  Plato's 

•  Conip.  PhiWiua,  p.  ]31. 
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comedy  there  is  almost  always  some  under-current  of  bitterness ; 
it  is  Irony,  not  Joyoosnees. 

§  II.  Plato's  "WRiiiBGe ;  thsir  Character,  Object,  akd 

AUTHKSIICITY. 

Before  attempting  an  exposition  of  Plato's  doctrines,  it  may  be 
useftil  to  say  something  respecting  the  character  and  authenticity 
of  tis  Dialogues.  Modern  criticism,  which  spares  nothing,  has 
not  left  them  untouched.  Dialogues,  the  authenticity  of  which 
had  never  been  questioned  in  antiquity,  have  been  rejected  by 
modern  critics  upon  arbitrary  grounds. 

We  cannot  enter  here  into  the  details;  we  have  no  space;  and, 
had  we  space,  we  might  be  excused  from  combating  the  individ- 
ual positions,  when  we  refuse  to  accept  as  valid  the  fundamental 
assumptions  on  which  they  repose,  Intenial  evidence  is  gener- 
ally deceptive ;  but  the  sort  of  internal  evidence  supposed  to  be 
afforded  by  comparative  inferiority  in  artistic  esecution,  is  never 
free  from  great  suspicion.  Some  of  Plato's  dialogues  not  being 
found  equal  to  the  exalted  idea  which  his  great  works  have  led 
men  to  entertain,  are  foithwith  declared  to  be  spurious.  But 
what  writer  is  at  all  times  equal  to  the  highest  of  his  own  flights  ? 
Wliat  author  has  produced  nothing  but  ckefa-cPwuvre  ?  Are 
there  not  times  when  tbe  most  brilliant  men  are  dull,  when  the 
richest  style  is  meagre,  when  the  compactest  style  is  loose !  The 
same  subjects  will  not  always  call  forth  the  aanio  excellence ; 
how  unlikely  then  that  various  subjects  should  he  treated  with 
uniform  power !  The  Tkeages  could  hardly  eqnal  the  Thecetelus  ; 
the  Euihydemm  innst  be  inferior  to  the  Gorgias.  No  one  thinks 
of  disputing  Shakspeare's  claim  to  the  Merry  Wive«  of  Windsor, 
because  it  is  immeasurably  inferior  to  Twelfth  Night,  which,  in 
its  turn,  is  inferior  U>  Othello. 

Besides  the  dialogues  rejected  on  account  of  inferior  art,  there 
are  others  rejected  on  account  of  immature  or  contradictory  opin- 
ions. But  this  ground  is  as  untenable  as  the  former.  No  one 
has  yet  been  able  to  settle  definitively  v)kat  was  Plato's  philoa- 
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ophy;  yet  opinions  are  said  to  ha  unworthy  of  that  unsettled 
philosophy !  A  preconceived  notion  of  Plato's  having  been  a 
pure  Socratist,  has  led  to  the  rejection  of  whatever  seemed  con- 
tradictory to  Socratic  views.  But  there  is  abundant  evidence  to 
show  that  Plato  was  not  a  mere  exponent  of  Socratic  opinions. 
Moreover,  in  a  long  life  a  man's  opinions  undergo  many  modifi- 
calaona;  and  Plato  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  He  contra- 
dicts himself  constantly.  He  does  so  in  works  the  authenticity 
of  which  no  one  has  questioned ;  and  we  are  not  to  be  surprised 
if  we  iind  him  doing  so  in  others. 

It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  observe  (he  confidence  of  modem 
criticism  on  this  point*  An  Ast,  or  a  Socher,  or  a  Schleier- 
maeher,  rejects,  on  the  most  fallacious  assumptions,  the  authen- 
ticity of  dialogues  quoted  by  Aristotle  as  the  works  of  his  master, 
Plato.  Now  really,  to  suppose  that  Aristotle  could  be  mistaken 
on  such  a  matter  is  a  great  extension  of  the  conjectural  privilege ; 
but  to  make  this  supposition  on  no  better  gi-ound  than  that 
of  internal  evidence,  derived  from  inferiority  of  execution,  or 
variation  in  opinion  in  the  works  themselves,  seems  truly  pre- 
posterous. 

The  ancients  themselves  admitted  the  Hpinomin,  the  Eryxias, 
the  Axiochus,  and  the  Second  Aldbiades,  to  be  spurious.  The 
Epistles  are  also  now  generally  regarded  as  forgeries.  With 
these  exceptions,  we  really  see  no  reason  for  rejecting  any  of  the 
dialogues.  The  Tkeages  and  the  Hippias  Major  are  certainly  as 
much  in  Plato's  manner  as  Measure  for  Measure  is  in  Shak- 
speare's;  indeed,  the  Ifippias  seems  to  us  a  remarkably  happy 
specimen  of  his  dramatic  talent 

But  whether  all  the  Dialogues  were  the  production  of  Plato 
or  not,  they  equally  serve  the  purpose  of  this  history,  since  no  one 


*  "  Aoeording  as  tiie  deilloBtion  hue  directed  itself  to  this  oi 
of  his  eharaoter,  the  opinions  raised  os  to  the  gecuinenosB  i 
his  worlds  have  fluctnaled  ;  so  ttiat  no  might  Bnfely  BUy,  the  m 
ings  have  been  examined,  the  more  lias  the  decision  of  tlieir 
Iwcome  complicated," — Sitter, 
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denies  tiiein  to  be  Platonic.  We  may  therefore  leave  this  ques- 
tion, and  proceed  to  others. 

Do  the  Dialogues  contain  the  real  opinions  of  Plato?  This 
question  has  three  motives.  Isf.  Plato  himself  never  speaks  in 
propriA  persond,  unless  indeed  the  Athenian  ia  the  Zaws  be  ac- 
cepted as  representing  him;  a  supposition  in  which  we  are  in- 
clined to  concur.  2dly.  From  certain  passages  in  the  Phcedrus 
and  the  Epietles,  it  would  appear  that  Plato  had  a  contempt  for 
written  opinions,  as  inefficient  for  instruction.  3dly.  On  the  tes- 
timony of  a  phrase  in  Aristotle,  it  is  supposed  that  Plato,  like 
Pythagoras,  had  exoteric  and  esoteric  opinions ;  the  former  be- 
ing, of  course,  those  set  forth  in  his  Dialogues. 

We  will  endeavor  to  answer  these  doubts.  The  first  is  of  very 
little  importance;  the  second  of  greater;  the  last  of  very  great  im- 
portance. That  Plato  adopts  the  dramatic  form,  and  preserves 
it,  is  true ;  but  this  form,  which  quite  baffles  us  with  Shakspeare, 
baffles  us  with  no  one  else.  It  is  easy  to  divine  the  opinions  of 
Aristophanes,  Moliere,  or  Schiller.  It  is  still  more  easy  to  divine 
the  opinions  of  Plato,  because,  unlike  the  dramatists,  he  selects 
his  dialogues  solely  with  a  view  to  the  illustration  of  his  opinions. 
Besides,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  "Socrates,"  in  the  Dia- 
logues represents  Platonic  opinions  seen  through  the  manner  of 
Socratei  And  whate  'er  the  variations  may  be  with  respect  to 
subord  ate  p  nts  we  find  but  one  Method  in  all  the  Dialogues, 
but  one  con  ept  on  of  science ;  in  a  word,  we  find  an  unmistak- 
able tendei  cy  wb  ch  we  pronounce  to  be  P!af»nic. 

Re'pect  ng  h  s  op  n  on  on  the  insufficiency  of  books  to  convey 
instruction,  we  may  first  quote  what  "  Socrates  "  says  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  Pkmdrus  : 

"  Writing  is  something  like  painting ;  the  creatures  of  the  lat- 
ter art  look  very  like  living  beings ;  but,  if  you  ask  them  a  ques- 
tion, they  preserve  a  solemn  silence.  Written  discourses  do  the 
same :  you  would  fancy,  by  what  they  say,  that  they  had  some 
sense  in  them  ;  but,  if  you  wish  to  learn,  and  therefore  interro- 
gate them,  they  have  only  their  first  answer  to  return  to  all  ques- 
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Ijons.  And  when  the  discourse  is  once  written,  it  passes  from 
hand  to  hand,  among  all  sorls  of  persons,  those  who  can  under- 
stand it,  an4  those  who  cannot  It  is  not  ahle  to  tell  its  story 
to  those  only  to  whom  it  is  suitable ;  and,  when  it  is  unjustly 
criticised,  it  always  needs  its  author  to  assist  it,  for  it  cannot  de- 
fend itself.  There  is  another  sort  of  diacourae,  which  ia  far  better 
and  more  potent  than  this, — What  is  it  ?  That  whioh  is  written 
scientifically  in  the  learner's  mind.  This  is  capable  oF  defending 
itself,  and  it  can  speak  itself,  or  he  silent,  as  it  sees  fit. — You 
mean  the  real  and  living  discourse  of  the  person  who  understands 
the  subject;  of  which  discourse  the  written  one  may  be  called 
the  picture  ?  Precisely. — Now,  think  you  that  a  sensible  hus- 
bandman would  take  seed  which  he  valued,  and  wishing  to  pro- 
duce a  harvest,  would  seriously,  after  the  summer  had  begun, 
scatter  it  in  the  gardens  of  Adonis,*  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it 
spring  up  and  look  green  in  a  week?  Or  do  you  not  rather 
think  that  he  might  indeed  do  this  for  spoit  and  amusement; 
but,  when  hia  purpose  was  serious,  would  employ  the  art  of  agri- 
culture, and,  sowing  the  seed  at  the  proper  time,  be  content  to 
gather  in  his  harvest  in  the  eighth  month  ?  The  last,  jmdoubt- 
ediy. — And  do  you  think  that  he  who  possesses  the  knowledge 
of  what  is  just,  and  noble,  and  good,  will  deal  less  prudently  with 
his  seeds  than  the  husbandman  with  his?  Certainly  not. — He 
will  not,  then,  set  about  sowing  them  with  a  pen  and  a  black 
liquid;  or  {to  drop  the  metaphor)  scattering  these  truths  by  means 
of  discourses,  which  cannot  defend  themselves  against  attack,  and 
which  are  incapable  of  adequately  expounding  the  truth.  No 
doubt  he  willj/oj"  the  sake  of  sport,  occasionally  scatter  some  of 
the  seeds  in  this  manner,  and  will  thus  treasure  up  memoranda 
fw  himself,  in  case  he  should  &11  into  the  forgetfulness  of  old 
age,  and  for  all  others  who  follow  in  the  same  track ;  and  he  will 
be  pleased  when  he  sees  the  blade  growing  up  green."} 

Now,  this  remarkable  passage  is  clearly  biographical.     It  is  the 

"The  gnrdena  of  Adonis,"  a  periphraaia  for  mignonette-boxeE. 
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justification  of  Socrates'  piiilosophical  career.  But  it  must  not 
be  too  rigorously  applied  to  Plato,  wboae  voluminous  writings 
contradict  it;  nor  mu-.t  we  suppose  that  those  wriUngs  were  de- 
signed onlj'for  amusement,  or  as  memoranda  for  his  pupils.  The 
main  idea  of  this  passage  is  one  which  few  persons  would  fool 
disposed  to  question  We  ire  all  aware  that  books  labor  under 
very  serions  defaLienLies ,  they  cannot  replace  oral  instruction. 
The  frequent  misapprehensions  of  an  author's  meaning  would  in  a 
great  measure  be  obviated  if  we  had  him  by  our  side  to  interro- 
gate him.  And  oral  instruction  has  the  further  advantage  of  not 
allowing  the  reader's  mind  to  be  &o  passive  as  it  is  with  a  book  : 
the  teacher  by  his  questions  excites  the  activity  of  the  pupil.  All 
this  may  reasonably  be  conceded  as  Plato's  opinion,  without  at 
all  affecting  the  serious  purpose  of  his  writings.  Plato  thought 
that  conversation  was  more  instructive  than  reading ;  but  he  knew 
that  reading  was  also  instructive,  and  he  wrote :  to  obviate  as 
much  as  possible  the  necessary  inconveniences  of  written  dis- 
course, he  threw  all  his  works  into  the  form  of  dialogue.  Hence 
the  endless  repetitions,  divisions,  and  illustrations  of  positions  al- 
most self-evident.  The  reader  is  fatigued  by  them;  but,  like 
Addison's  tediousneas,  they  have  a  "design  "in  them:  that  de- 
sign is,  by  imitating  conversation,  to  leave  no  position  unexplain- 
ed. As  a  book  cannot  be  interrogated,  Plato  makes  the  book 
anticipate  interrogations.  The  very  pains  he  takes  t«  be  tedious, 
the  very  minuteness  of  his  details,  is  sufficient  to  rescue  his  works 
from  the  imputation  of  being  mere  amusements.  He  was  too 
great  an  artist  to  have  sacrificed  his  art  to  any  thing  but  his  con- 
victions. That  he  did  sacrifice  the  general  efi'cct  to  his  scru 
pulous  dialectics,  no  one  can  doubt ,  and  we  believe  that  he  did 
so  for  the  sate  of  deeply  impressing  on  the  reader's  mind  the 
real  force  of  his  Method  Hid  the  cntu  s  recognized  Plato's 
real  drift,  we  believe  thej  would  h  i^  e  spired  much  of  their  cen 
sure,  and  hesitated  before  pronouncing  against  tlie  genuineness 
of  certain  dialogues. 

Connected  with  Plato's  expressions  respettmg  tiu  impirfLCtJon 
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of  written  works,  there  is  the  passage  in  Aristotle,  referring  to 
the  ttypo^pa  Siyiiata,  or  "  unwritteu  opinious,"  which,  is  supposed 
to  indicate  an  esol«ric  doctrine.  If  Aristotle's  words  do  bear 
that  meaning,  then  is  the  opinion  consistent  and  valid,  which 
regards  the  exoteric  works — the  Dialogues — as  mere  divertise- 
ments.    Let  us  examine  it. 

Aristotle  says  that  Plato,  in  the  Timieus,  maintained  space 
and  matter  to  he  the  same,  hut  that,  in  what  are  called  the  un- 
written opinions  (^v  rois  Xej'oiiivois  d.yfo.q'ois  SiyjiaSi),  he  consid- 
ered space  and  place  (rov  rSvw  xaJ  t^k  Z"P'*'')  ***  ^^  *''^  same.* 
From  such  a  passage  it  is  surely  somewhat  gratuitous  to  conclude 
that  Plato  had  an  esoteric  doctrine.  The  aypoipa  Siyitjarx  proba- 
bly meant  his  lectures,  or,  as  Ritter  suggests,  notes  taken  from  the 
lectures  by  his  scholars.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  ground  for 
g  them  to  have  been  esoterical  opinions  ;  the  more  so  as 
,  his  most  illustrious  pupil,  never  speaks  of  any  such  dis- 
tinct doctrine,  but  draws  his  statements  of  Plato's  views  from 
published  works. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  Dialogues  contain  the  real  opinions 
of  Plato,  in  as  far  as  Plato  ventured  to  express  them.  We  make 
this  reservation  because  it  is  pretty  generally  known  that  in  the 
Socratic  philosophy  individual  opinions  were  not  of  so  much  im- 
portance as  Method.  It  would  perhaps  be  better  to  say,  therefore, 
that  the  Dialogues  exhibit  Plato's  real  Method  and  tendencies. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  Method  and  tendencies  can  only  rightly  be 
appreciated  after  a  survey  of  all  the  Dialogues.  The  ancients, 
we  are  told  by  Sestus  Empiricus,f  were  divided  amongst  them- 

*  Piy».  iv.c  3,  p.  53.  Ritter,  who  refers  to  but  does  not  oite  the  passage, 
givea  na  to  underemnd  that,  in  these  nnwritten  opinions,  "  mnch  was  eiplain- 
ed  •differently,  or,  at  least,  more  definitely  than  in  tha  Dialognes."  But  no  sueh 
conclitsioa  can  be  drawn  ihini  Aristotle.  There  is  no  greater  dlffereuee  al- 
luded to  in  the  passage  thao  may  frequently  be  found  between  one  dialogue 
and  another.  Kthe  written  (published)  opinions  differ,  surely  those  unwrit- 
ten may  be  allowed  also  to  differ  from  the  written  !  If  the  Bepablic  differs 
from  the  Timaae,  enrely  the  "unwritten  opinion"  may  differ  from  the 

t  Pyrrhon.  Hjfpoi.  i.  p.  M. 
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selves  as  to  whether  Plato  was  a  skeptic  or  a  dogmatist.  Nor 
was  the  dispute  irrational :  for,  aa  some  of  the  Dialogues  are  ex- 
posilory  and  dogmatical,  and  others  are  mere  exercises  of  the 
dialectjcal  method — mere  contests  in  which  nothing  is  definitive- 
ly settled — any  one  hav'n^^  stud'ed  onlj  one  elasR  of  these  Dia- 
li^QS  would  til  uk  PUto  <■  the  a  ske[  t  e  or  a  dogmat  t  a  word- 
ing to  tie  nature  of  ll  se  nl  cl  1  e  ha  I  read  Th  s  Cicero,  an 
ardent  admirer,  say  Plato  affi  noti  ng  but,  after  produc- 
ing many  argu  pnts  and  exam  n  g  a  qu  st  on  o  e  ery  side, 
leaves  it  undetf  rm  ned  T!  s  is  true  of  su  h  J  alogues  a  the 
Thecetetus,  or  the  H pj  las  Mijor  h  t  un  rue  of  the  Pkado, 
Timceus,  Laws,  etc 

This,  leads  us  to  a  c  ns  leraton  of  the  var  us  attc  [ts  at 
clarifying  the  D  ilog  les  That  so  e  tort  of  cl  i.  a  fi  it  on  should 
be  adopted  is  adn  tted  bj  ill  tut  no  t  vo  persons  seen  to  agree 
as  to  the  precise  arrange  nent  A  j  atten  [  t  at  ho  olog  oal  ar- 
rangement must  inevitably  fail.  Certain  dialogues  can  he  sat- 
isfactorily shown  to  have  been  written  subsequently  to  some 
others ;  but  any  regular  succession  is  beyond  our  ingenuity.  We 
may  be  pretty  sure  that  the  Phmdrxis  was  the  earliest,*  or  one  of 
the  earliest,  and  the  Laws  the  latest.  We  may  be  sure  that  the 
Republic  was  earlier  than  the  Laws,  because  the  latter  is  a  ma- 
turer  view  of  politics.  But  when  the  Republic  was  written  baffles 
conjecture.  It  is  usually  placed  with  the  Timmus  and  the  Laws  ; 
that  is  to  say,  with  the  last  products  of  its  author.  But  we  de- 
mur to  this  on  several  accounts.  The  differences  of  style  and  of 
ideas  observable  in  the  Republic  and  the  Laws,  imply  considera- 
ble distance  between  the  periods  of  composition.  Besides,  a  man 
not  writing  for  his  bread  does  not  so  soon  resume  a  subject  which 
he  has  already  treated  with  great  fulness.  Plato  had  uttered 
his  opinions  in  the  Republic.  lie  must  have  waited  till  new  ideas 
were  developed,  before  he  could  be  tempted  again  to  write ;  for 
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observe,  both  these  dialogues  are  expository  and  dogmatical : 
they  express  Plitu's  opinions  ■  they  are  not  merely  dialectical  ex- 
ercises. 

It  strikes  us  also  that  theie  is  hnt  one  safe  principle  to  bo  ap- 
plied to  (he  testing  of  such  pomts.  "WTienever  two  works  ex- 
hibit vanitions  ol  opinion  we  should  examine  the  nature  of  the 
variations  and  ^k  which  ot  Ihi  two  opinions  is  the  later  in  de- 
velopment— which  must  have  been  th        1'     ! 

Let  us  take  an  example.  In  th  S  publ  (  p  123)  be  at- 
tempts to  prove  that  no  one  can  eel  o  a  ta ;  that  the 
comic  poet  cannot  be  the  same  as  tl  t  a,,  tl  me  actor  can- 
not act  in  tragedy  and  comedy  w  th  ss  In  the  Amatores 
(p.  289)  he  has  the  same  idea,  th  gh  th  nly  maitioned 
briefly.*  In  the  Symposium,  however,  Plato's  opinion  is  directly 
the  reverse ;  for,  in  a  celebrated  passage,  he  makes  Socrates  con- 
vince Agathon  that  the  tr^c  and  comic  poet  are  the  same  per- 
son. Now,  it  is  not  difficult  to  decide  which  is  tte  earlier  opin- 
ion: in  the  Republkit  is  the  logical  consequence  of  iiis  premises; 
but  in  the  Symposium  that  opinion  is  corrected  by  experience, 
for  in  the  poets  of  his  own  day  Plato  found  both  tragedy  and 
comedy  united ;  and  as  Socrates  is  made  to  convince  Agathon, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  former  opinion  was  not  uncommon, 
and  that  Plato  here  makes  a  retractation.  No  one  wilt  deny 
that  the  former  opinion  is  superficial.  The  distinction  between 
tragedy  and  comedy  is  such  that  it  seems  to  imply  a  distinct  na- 
ture to  attain  excellence  in  each.  But  Euripides,  Shakspeare, 
Eacine,  Cervantes,  Calderon,  and  many  others,  confute  this 
seeming  by  their  dramas. 

Perhaps  a  still  more  conclusive  example  is  that  of  the  "crea- 


*  Acoording  to  Kilter's  priniaple,thia  would  prove  tlie  StpuiUc  to  be  later 
Ihan  the  Amatores.  Ho  maintaliis,  and  with  plaasibillty,  that,  when  n  sub- 
ject which  has  been  dovelopod  in  one  dialogne  is  briefly  assumwl  in  another, 
the  latter  is  siiibsci^ueDt  in  campoiution.  (KitCer,  vol.  ii.  p.  183.)  Ytt,  on 
tbie  principle  the  Fhcedo  is  earlier  than  the  Phadmit,  inaamuoh  as  the  doo- 
trine  of  reminiscenee  is  developed  in  the  former  and  alluded  tfl  in  the  latter. 
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tion  of  Ideas,"  so  expressly  stated  in  the  RepuhUc,  and  the  "  eter- 
nity and  uncreated  nature  of  Ideas,"  as  expressly  stated  in  the 
TimiBus.  So  radical  a  difference  in  the  moat  important  position 
of  his  philosophy,  would,  at  once  separate  the  epochs  at  which 
the  two  dialogues  were  composed.  And  to  this  may  he  added 
the  difference  in  artistic  treatment  between  tha  HepvMic  and  the 
Timceus.  The  former,  although  expository,  has  much  of  tlie  vi- 
vacity and  dramatic  vigor  of  tlie  early  dialogues.  The  Timmns 
and  the  Laws  have  scarcely  a  trace  of  art. 

Ritter  has  well  observed  that  "the  excellence  of  the  Platonic 
dlgea,isp  frt      twfld  — th  t  t       powers 

xh  h  t  d       th     1    I  g  1  th  t  th     h 
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q    llj      Wththephi- 

jnpo  ta  t     h     as  the 

The  degree  of  perfection 

Fords  at  most  a  very  uncer- 

n  na  n  r  the  determination  of  its  date ;  whereas  the  great- 
ight  to  bo  laid  on  the  dialectical  skill."     In  pi'opor- 

n  a  h  lialectical  skill  became  mature,  it  Js  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  the  dramatic  imitation  was  leas  cared  for.  In  propor- 
tion as  Piato  became  settled  in  his  convictions  he  became  anxious 
solely  for  their  clear  exposition.  He  began  life  witi  a  love  of 
poetry ;  but  this  he  soon  abandoned  for  philosophy. 

The  whole  inquiry  may  seem  idle;  but  until  something  like  a 
positive  aiTangement  of  his  works  can  be  made,  there  will  be  no 
end  to  the  misconceptions  of  his  opinions ;  for  it  is  preposterous 
to  cite  pass^es  in  support  of  a  doctrine,  before  having  ascer- 
tained the  date  of  the  work  whence  the  passages  are  drawn. 
Yet  this  is  the  way  ciitics  and  historians  di'aw  up  an  imaginary 
outline  of  Plato's  philosophy,  and  squabble  amongst  each  other 
as  to  who  is  right.  When  it  is  said  that  Plato  held  such  or  such 
an  opinion,  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  at  what  period  of 
his  carcei'  he  held  it;  because,  in  so  long  a  career,  and  witli  so 
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many  cLanges  of  opinion,  it  ia  necessary  to  be  precise.  For  our 
own  part  we  can  scarcely  name  a  angle  opinion  held  by  Lim 
throughout  his  works.  Even  the  Soeratic  idea  of  Virtue  being 
idenfjca]  with  Knowledge,  consequently  of  Vice  being  Ignorance, 
and  therefore  involuntary — even  this  idea  he  learned  in  his  old- 
age  to  repudiate,  as  we  see  in  the  Imws  (book  v.  p.  385),  where 
he  calls  ituxmtinenee,  no  less  than  ignorance  (tj  6i'  ajt-ailav  rj  Si' 
tb<fa/rsia.v),  the  causes  of  vice.  In  the  same  sense  (book  iv.  p. 
138),  after  speaking  of  anger  and  pleasure  as  causes  of  error,  be 
says,  "  There  is  a  third  cause  of  our  faults,  and  that  is  ignorance" 
(cpi'rcv  ayvoiixv  run  «fi(Xpri](i,ciruv  aWiav).  So  that  here  he  places 
ignorance  only  as  a  third  cause;  and  by  so  doing  destroys  the 
whole  Soeratic  ailment  respecting  the  identity  of  Virtue  and 


This  being  the  case,  it  will  readily  be  acknowledged,  that  to 
make  up  a  doctiiue  from  passages  culled  here  and  there,  must 
inevitably  lead  into  error.  A  eomistent  doctrine  cannot  be  made 
out.  Indeed  it  is  questionable  whether  Plato  ever  elaborated 
one.  Like  Socrates,  he  occupied  himself  with  Method  rather 
than  with  results;  like  Socrates,  he  had  doubts  respecting  the 
certainty  of  knowledge  on  the  higher  subjects  of  thought;  like 
Socrates,  he  sought  Truth,  without  professing  to  have  found  her. 

As  a  chronological  arrangement  has  been  impossible,  a  philo- 
sophical arrangement  has  frequently  been  attempted.  The  moat 
celebrated  is  that  of  Schleiermacher,  who  divides  the  Dialogues 
into  three  classes : — "  1st.  Slemmfary  dialogues,  or  those  which 
contain  the  genns  of  all  that  follows, — of  logic  as  the  instrument 
of  philosophy,  and  of  ideas  as  its  proper  object;  consequent^, 
of  the  possibility  of  the  conditions  of  knowledge:  these  are  the 
PktEdrus,   Lysis,   Protagoras,   Laches,    Charmides,   Etttkyphro, 

•  The  Menu  ie  a  further  oonBrmation.  In  it  virtuo  is  shown  to  be  nnsus- 
ceptible  of  being  taaght ;  ergo,  it  is  not  Knowledge.  This  would  make  the 
Mena  one  of  the  latest  works.  Neither  of  these  conU-adiotioiis  has,  to  our 
knowledge,  been  noticed  before.  It  was  oiir  intention  to  insert  a  Chapter  on 
the  Belf-contiad!eUona  of  Plalo,  bnt  the  space  Buoh  a  Chapter  mnst  have  oo- 
cupied,  would  have  been  utterly  beyond  our  limits. 
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and  Parmenides ;  to  which  he  subjoins,  as  an  appendis,  the 
Apologia,  Crito,  Ion,  Hippias  Minor,  Hipparchus,  Minos,  and 
Aldbiades  II.  2d.  Progressive  dialogues,  which  treat  of  the 
distiactioQ  betweea  philosophical  and  common  knowledge  in 
their  united  application  to  the  two  proposed  and  real  sciences, 
Ethics  and  Physics :  these  are  the  Gorgias,  TkewUtus,  Meno, 
Huthydemus,  Cratylus,  Sophisles,  PoUlicm,  Symposium,  Phado, 
and  Philebus  ;  with  an  appendix  containing  the  Theages,  Aina- 
lores,  Alcihiades  I.,  Menexemus,  Hippias  Major,  and  Clitophon. 
3d.  Constructive  dialogues,  in  which  the  practical  is  completely 
united  with  the  speculative;  these  are  the  Republic,  Timceus, 
Critias,  with  an  appendix  containing  the  Laws  and  the  Epis- 
tles."* There  is  conaderable  ingenuity  in  this ;  and  it  has  been 
adopted  by  Eekker  in  his  edition.  It  has  however  been  much 
criticised,  as  every  such  attempt  must  necessarily  be.  Van 
Heusde,  in  his  charming  work,f  has  suggested  another.  He  pro- 
poses three  classes;  1,  those  wherein  the  subject  matter  rulat«s 
to  the  Beautiful;  2,  those  wherein  it  relates  to  the  True;  8, 
those  wherein  it  relates  to  the  Practical.  Ot  tlie  first  are  those 
concerning  Love,  Beauty,  and  the  Soul.  Ot  the  second,  those 
concerning  Dialectics,  Ideas,  Method;  in  which  Truth  and  the 
means  of  attaining  it  are  sought.  Of  the  third,  those  concirning 
justice ;  i.  e.  morals  and  politics.  These  three  classes  represent 
the  three  phases  of  the  philosophical  mind :  the  desire  for  Truth, 
the  appreciation  of  Truth,  and  the  realization  of  it,  in  an  applica- 
tion to  human  life. 

There  is  one  great  objection  to  this  classification,  nanieiy,  the 
impossibility  of  properly  ari-anging  the  Dialogues  under  the  sep- 
arate heads.  The  Pkcsdras,  which  Van  Heusdo  believes  devoted 
to  Love  and  Beanty,  Schleiermacher  has  ckarly  shown  to  be  de- 
voted to  Dialectics.  So  of  the  rest:  Plato  mixes  up  in  one  dia- 
logue very  opposite  subjects.     Van  Heusde  is  also  under  the  er- 
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roneous  conviction  of  Plato's  having  been  only  a  Socratist  till  he 
went  to  Megara,  where  he  became  imbued  with  the  Eleatic  doc- 
trines; and  that  it  was  in  his  maturer  age  that  he  became  ac- 
qumnted  with  the  Pythagorean  philosophy. 

It  may  be  presumptuous  to  suggest  a  new  classification,  yet  it 
is  difficult  to  resist  the  tempfation.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  Dia- 
logues may  reasonably  be  divided  into  the  two  classes  named  by 
Sextus  Empiricus : — Dogmatic  and  Agonistic,  or  Expository  and 
Polemical.  The  advantage  of  this  division  is  its  clearness  and 
practicability.  There  will  always  be  something  arbitrary  in  the 
endeavor  to  classify  the  dialogues  according  to  their  subject- 
matter,  because  they  are  almost  all  occupied  with  more  than  one 
subject.  Thus  the  Bepuhlk  would  certainly  be  classed  under 
the  head  of  Ethics;  yet  it  contains  very  important  discussions 
on  the  nature  of  human  knowledge,  and  on  the  theory  of  Ideas ; 
and  these  discussions  ought  properly  to  be  classed  under  the 
head  of  Metaphysics.  '  Again,  the  Pkadrua  is  more  than  half 
occupied  with  discourses  about  Love ;  but  the  real  subject  of  the 
work  is  Dialectics. 

In  the  division  we  propose,  such  inconveniences  are  avoided. 
It  is  easy  to  see  which  dialogues  arc  polemical  and  which  are 
expository.  The  Hippias  Major  and  the  Tinweus  may  stand  as 
representatives  of  each  class.  In  the  former  no  attempt  is  made 
to  settle  the  question  raised.  Socrates  contents  himself  with  re- 
futing every  position  of  his  antagonist.  In  the  Timceus  there  is 
no  polemic  of  any  sort;  all  is  calmly  expository. 

A  further  subdivision  might  also  be  made  of  the  agonistic 
dialogues,  into  such  as  are  purely  polemical  and  such  as  by 
means  of  polemics  enforce  ideas.  SomelJmes  Plato  only  de- 
stroys ;  at  other  times  the  destruction  is  a  clearance  of  the 
ground,  which  opens  to  us  a  vista  of  the  truth :  of  this  kind  is 
the  Theistetus. 

We  are  however  firmly  persuaded  that  one  distinct  purpose 
runs  through  all  the  Dialogues,  whatever  may  be  their  varieties 
of  form  or  of  opinion ;  one  great  and  fruitful  purpose  which  may 
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lightjj  be  called  the  pliiiosoplij-  of  Plato,  and  wlilnh  wo  will  now 
attempt  to  exhibit. 

§  III.  Tlato's  Metcod. 

By  some,  Plato  is  regarded  as  the  mere  literary  exponent  of 
the  Socratic  doctiines ;  by  otters,  as  the  real  founder  of  a  now 
epoch  and  of  a  new  philosophy.  Both  of  these  views  appeiir  to 
us  questioualilo ;  but  on  the  subject  of  Plato,  errors  are  so  numer- 
ous, and  we  had  almost  said  so  inevitable,  that  no  one  who 
rightly  approeiates  the  difficulty  of  aacertaining  the  truth,  will 
be  disposed  to  dogmatize.  Although  we  claim  the  right  of  en- 
forcing our  opinions — a  right  purchased  vAih  no  contemptible 
amount  of  labor  in  the  inquiry- — we  would  be  distinctly  nndei'- 
stood  to  place  no  very  gi'eat  confidence  in  their  validity.  After 
this  preface,  we  tmst,  we  may  speak  openly  ivithout  incurring 
the  charge  of  dogmatism,  when  simply  recording  the  results  of 
study.* 

Plato  ive  hold  to  bo  neither  a  simple  Socratist,  nor  the  creator 
of  a  new  philosophy.  He  was  the  inheritor  of  all  tlie  wisdom  of 
his  age.  He  fully  seized  the  importance  of  tlie  Socratic  Method ; 
he  adopted  it,  cnlai^ed  it.  But  he  also  saw  the  importance  of 
those  ideas  which  his  predecessors  had  so  laboriously  excogitated ; 
he  adopted  and  enlarged  the  leading  features  of  the  Pythagore- 
ans and  the  Eleatics,  of  Anaxagoras  and  Ileraelitus,  With  vast 
learning  and  a  puissant  Method,  he  created  an  influence  which  is 
not  yet  totally  extinct  But  his  philosophy  was  critical,  not  dog- 
matical. He  enlarged,  amelioi'ated  the  views  of  others,  intro- 
ducing little  that  was  new  into  the  philosophy  of  his  age.  He 
was  tlie  culminating  point  of  Gieek  philosephy.     In  his  works 

*  lb  lins  bcGii  a  principle  witli  ua  througlioiit,  to  nbstiun  fram  iJI  un- 
necesaarj"  referanoes.  Tho  obaenoB  of  Bnoh  roforouooa  rondcra  it  tho  iiioro 
neadfnl  for  ns  to  siato  tliat,  ppevioua  to  writing  tliia  Soetion,  wo  rcnuwed 
our  noqnninfancQ  with  Plato  by  oorofully  reading  ail  Ms  v>arks,  with  tlio  ex- 
ception of  two  of  the  minor  ones.  (Sinoo  tlie  first  edition  of  tills  work  a 
complete  trflnslation  of  PlMo  lias  appearod,  so  that  the  English  rwiilor  has 
now  the  means  of  testing  tlt3  validity  of  ouraonolusiona.) 
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all  the  various  and  conflicting  tendencies  of  preceding  eras  were 
collected  under  one  Method. 

That  Method  was  doubtless  the  Method  of  Socrates,  with  some 
modifications,  or  rather  with  some  enlargement.  Schleierinachev, 
in  a  profound  and  luminous  essay  on  the  Wortk  of  Socrates  as  a 
Pkilosopher,*  looks  upon  the  service  rendered  to  Philosophy  by 
Socrates  as  consisting  less  in  the  truths  arrived  at,  than  in  the 
mode  in  which  truth  should  be  sought.  Alluding  to  this  view, 
John  Mill  has  said,  "This  appears  to  us  to  be,  with  some  modi- 
fications, applicable  likewise  to  Plato.  No  doubt  the  disciple 
pushed  his  mere  inquiries  and  speculatitms  over  a  more  extended 
surface,  and  to  a  much  great^^r  depth  below  the  surface,  than 
there  is  any  reason  to  believe  the  master  did.  But,  though  he 
continually  starts  most  original  and  valuable  ideas,  it  is  seldom 
that  these,  when  they  relate  to  the  results  of  inquiry,  are  stated 
with  an  air  of  conviction,  as  if  they  amounted  to  fixed  opinions. 
But,  when  the  topic  under  consideration  is  the  proper  mode  of 
philosophizing— either  the  moral  spirit  in  which  truth  should  be 
sought,  or  the  intellectual  processes  and  methods  by  which  it  is 
to  be  attained;  or  when  the  subject-matter  is  not  any  particular 
scientific  principle,  but  knowledge  in  the  abstract,  the  differences 
between  knowledge  and  ignorance,  and  between  knowledge  and 
mere  opinion — then  the  views  inculcated  are  definite  and  consist- 
ent, are  always  the  same,  and  are  put  forth  with  the  appearance 
of  earnest  and  matured  belief.  Even  in  ti'eating  of  other  subjects, 
and  even  when  the  opinions  advanced  have  the  least  semblance 
of  being  seriously  entertained,  the  discourse  itself  has  generally  a 
very  strong  tendency  to  illustrate  the  conception,  which  ^o^^ 
seem  to  he  really  entertained,  of  the  nature  of  some  part  or  other 
of  the  process  of  philosophizing.  The  inference  we  would  draw 
is,  that  on  the  science  of  the  Investigation  of  Science,  the  theory 
of  the  pursuit  of  truth,  Plato  had  not  only  satisfied  himself  that 
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9  in  error,  and  how,  but  had  also  adopted 
definite  views  of  his  own ;  while  on  al!  or  meet  other  subjects  he 
contented  himself  with  confuting  the  absurdities  of  others,  point- 
ing out  the  proper  course  for  imjuiry,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it 
should  be  conducted,  and  throwing  out  a  variety  of  ideas  of  his 
own,  of  the  value  of  which  he  was  not  quite  eertdn,  and  which 
he  left  to  the  appreciation  of  any  subsequent  inquirer  competent 
to  sit  in  judgment  upon  them." 

We  have  here  to  examine  what  that  Method  was  which  Plato 
constantly  pursued.  Socrates,  as  we  have  shown,  relied  upon 
the  Inductive  or  Analo^cal  Eeasoniug,  and  on  Definitions,  as 
the  two  principles  of  investigation.  The  incompleteness  of  these 
principles  we  have  already  pointed  ont ;  and  Plato  himself  found 
it  necessary  to  enlarge  them. 

Definitions  form  the  basis  of  all  Philosopliy.  To  know  a  thing 
you  must  also  know  what  it  is  not.  In  ascertaining  the  real  De- 
finition, Socrates  employed  his  atcoucheur's  art  (f^mj  fiaisuTw^), 
and  proceeded  inductively.  Plato  also  used  theseArts ;  but  he 
added  to  thera  the  more  efficient  processes  of  Analysis  and  Syn- 
thesis, of  generalization  and  classification.* 

Analysis,  which  wa^  first  insisted  on  by  Plato  as  a  philosophic 
process,  is  the  decomposition  of  the  whole  into  its  separate  parts ; 
whereby,  after  esamining  those  parts  attentively,  the  idea  of  the 
whole  is  correctly  ascertained.  To  use  Platonic  language,  Anal- 
ysis is  seeing  the  One  in  the  Many.  Thus,  if  the  subject  be 
Virtue,  the  general  term  Virtue  must  first  be  decomposed  into 
al!  its  parts,  i.  e.  into  all  the  Virtues;  and  from  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  Virtues  a  clear  idea  of  Virtue  may  be  at- 
tained.! 

Definitions  were  to  Plato  what  general  or  absti-act  ideas  were 
to  later  metaphysicians.  The  individual  thing  was  held  to  be 
transitory  and  phenomenal,  the  abstract  idea  was  eternal.     Only 

•  CoDBultVan  HeiisJe,  /raiita  PAilo)i^h.  PltilJ>nkie,  ii.  parts  li.  97,  S3. 
f  A  ^od  exninplQ  txf  hia  mode  of  oonductin^  an  inquiry  may  be  sfi^Q 
in  the  Gorgias. 
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concerning  the  latter  coald  philosophy  occupy  itself.  But  Soc- 
rates, although  insisting  on  proper  Definitions,  had  no  contMjption 
of  the  classification  of  those  Definitions  ■which  must  constitute 
philosophy.  Plato,  therefore,  by  the  introduction  of  fhis  process, 
shifted  philosophy  from  the  ground  of  inquiries  into  man  and 
society  to  that  of  Dialectics.  What  was  Dialectics  ?  It  was  the 
art  of  discoursing,  i.  e.  the  art  of  thinking,  i.  e.  logic.  Pkto  uses 
the  word* Dialectics,  because  with  him  Thinking  was  a  silent  dis- 
course of  the  soul,  and  differed  from  speech  ouly  in  being  silent. 
In  this  conception  of  Philosophy  as  Dialectics,  Plato  absorbed 
the  conversational  method  of  Socrates,  but  gave  it  a  new  diree- 

How  erroneous  the  notion  is  which  supposes  that  Plato's  merit 
was  exclusively  literary,  may  be  gathered  fi'om  the  above  brief 
outline  of  his  Method.  He  was  pre-eminently  a  severe  Dialecti- 
ciao.  This  is  his  leading  peculiarity ;  but  he  has  clothed  his 
method  in  such  attractive  forms  that  the  means  have  been  mis- 
taken for  the  end.  His  great  dogma,  like  that  of  his  master, 
Socrates,  was  the  necessity  of  an  untiring  investigation  into  gen- 
eral terras  (or  abstract  ideas).  He  did  not  look  on  life  with  the 
temporary  interest  of  a  passing  inhabitant  of  the  world.  He 
looked  on  it  as  an  immortal  soul  longing  to  be  released  from  itl 
earthly  prison,  and  striving  to  catch  by  anticipation  some  faint 
glimpses  of  that  region  of  eternal  Truth  where  it  would  some  day 
rest.  The  fleeting  phenomena  of  this  world  he  knew  were  noth- 
ing more  ;  but  he  was  too  wise  to  overlook  them.  Fleeting  and 
imperfect  as  they  were,  they  were  the  indications  of  that  eternal 
Truth  for  which  he  longed,  footmarks  on  the  perilous  journey, 
and  guides  unto  the  wished-for  goal.  Long  before  him  wise  and 
meditative  men  perceived  that  sense-knowledge  would  only  be 
knowledge  of  phenomena ;  that  every  thing  men  call  Existence 
was  but  a  perpetual  flux — a  something  which,  always  becoming, 
never  was;  that  the  reports  which  our  senses  made  of  these 
things  partook  of  the  same  fleeting  and  uncertain  character. 
He  conld  not,  therefore,  put  his  trust  in  them;  be  could  not 
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believe  that  Time  was  any  thing  more  than  the  wavering  image 
of  Eternity. 

But  he  was  not  sv  Skeptic.  These  transitory  phenomena 
were  not  true  existences ;  but  they  were  imagts  of  true  ex- 
istences. Interrogate  them ;  claadfythem;  discover  what  qual- 
ities they  have  in  common ;  discover  that  which  is  invariable, 
necessary,  amidst  all  that  is  variable,  contingent;  discover  The 
One  ill  The  Many,  and  you  have  penetrated  the  secret  of  Ex- 
istence.* 

Now  in  reducing  this  Platonic  language  U>  a  modem  formula, 
what  is  the  thought  ?  The  thought  is  simply  this :  Things  exist 
as  classes  and  as  individuals.  These  classes  are  hut  species  of 
higher  classes ;  e,^.  men  are  individuals  of  the  class  Man,  and 
Man  is  a  species  of  the  class  Animal.  But  Philosophy,  which  is 
deductive,  has  nothing  to  do  with  individuals;  it  is  occupied 
solely  with  classes.  General  Terms,  or  abstract  ideas,  are  there- 
fore the  materials  with  which  Philosophy  works. 

These  General  Terms,  Plato  said,  stood  for  the  only  real  Bkist- 
euces,  the  only  objcta  of  Philosophy  And  as  fer  ^  expression 
is  concerned,  he  would  seem  to  be  perle  t  ac  ord^n  e  w  th 
modem  thinker*  But  e  nust  he  ca  t  ns  how  we  mistake 
these  coincidences  ol  e  p  ess  on  f  co  nc  dences  of  doctr  ne 
Plato's  philosophy  w  as  an  nart  culat  nttennce  c  r  ons  to  the 
historian,  hut  val  eless  as  a  solut    n  of  the  problem. 

We  are  here  led  to  the  or  a;  n  ot  the  world  f  nous  d  spute  of 
Realism  and  No  n  nal  sm  h  ch  n  av  he  summ  1  j  n  a  sen 
tence.  The  Rpa!  sts  ma  nta  n  (hat  e  er\  Cene  al  Term  (or  Ah 
stract  idea),  such  as  Man,  Virtue,  etc.,  has  a  real  and  independ- 
ent existence,  quite  irrespective  of  any  concrete  individual  deter- 
mination, such  as  Smith,  Benevolence,  etc.  The  Nominalists,  on 
the  contrary,  maintain,  that  all  General  Terms  are  but  the  crea- 

*  To  refer  tha  reader  Xit  particular  passagEa  wherein  this  dootrine  is  es- 
pressed,  or  implied,  would  be  endless :  it  runs  tlirougli  bU  his  works,  acd 
is  IhB  only  oonatont  dootrine  to  bafonnd  there.  Perhaps  the  easiest  pasBSge 
whera  it  may  be  read  is  PkiUbue,  p.  238-6. 
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tiona  of  the  mind,  designating  no  distinct  entities,  being  merely 
used  as  maris  of  aggregate  conceptions. 

In  Realisna,  Plato  separated  himself  from  his  master  Socrates. 
On  this  point  we  have  the  indubitable,  but  hitherto  little  noticed, 
testimony  of  Aristotle,  who,  after  speaking  of  the  Soeratio 
Method  of  Induction  and  Definition,  says : — "  But  Socrates  gave 
neither  to  General  Terms  nor  to  Definitions  a  distinct  existence."* 
This  is  plain  enough.  Aristotle,  in  continuation,  obviously  speaks 
of  Plato : — "  Those  who  succeeded  him  gave  to  these  General 
Terms  a  separate  existence,  and  called  them  Ideas.'" 

Thus  we  are  introduced  to  Plato's  famous  Ideal  theory ;  which, 
although  confused  and  contradictory  enough  in  detail,  as  is  the 
case  with  all  bis  special  opinions,  is  clear  enough  in  its  general 
tendency. 

§  IV.  Plato's  Idbal  Thkoby. 

The  word  Idea  has  undergone  more  changes  than  almost  any 
word  in  philosophy ;  and  nothing  can  well  be  more  opposed  to 
the  modern  sense  of  the  word  than  the  sense  affixed  to  it  by 
Plato.  If  we  were  to  say,  that  Ideas  were  tantamount  to  the 
Substantial  Forms  of  the  schoolmen,  we  should  run  the  risk  of 
endeavoring  to  enlighten  an  obscurity  by  an  obscurity  no  less 
opaque.  If  we  were  to  say,  that  the  Ideas  were  tantamount  to 
Universah,  the  same  objection  might  be  raised.  If  we  were  to 
say,  that  the  Ideas  were  General  Terras  or  Abstract  Ideas,  we 
should  mislead  every  Nominalist  into  the  belief  that  Plato  was 
an  "  Idealist ;"  otherwise  the  last  ei-planation  would  be  pertinent. 

It  will  be  better,  however,  to  describe  first,  and  to  define  after- 
wards, Plato,  according  to  Aristotle,  gave  to  General  Terms  a 
distinct  existenee,  and  called  them  Ideas.    He  became  a  Realist; 

*  Md.  xlii.  i,  'AXX'  h  III-  ^intfdjvt  rd  loMou  oi  x-'ft'a  iWci,  siii  roii 
ifpiir^ofrt. — Tha  wording  of  this  may  appour  strange.  Many  have  .BUpposBd 
univerEaJs  to  eiist  BBparately  ;  but  how  a  scpBrato  esistenoB  could  te  given 
to  DeflnMonH  may  puzzle  fl>e  elouteat  Eealial.  We  bdieve  the  diflioulty 
TBDiBhea,  if  we  remember  that  the  Platonic  Definitions  and  Oniversuls  were 
the  eame  things ;  AristoiJe's  phrase  is,  however,  arahlgBous. 
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and  asserfed,  that  there  was  the  Abstract  Man  no  less  than  the 
ConcTefe  Men;  the  latter  were  Men  only  in  as  far  as  they  par- 
ticipated in  the  Ideal  Mac.  No  one  will  dispute  that  we  have  a 
conception  of  a  genus — that  we  do  concei\'e  and  reason  about 
Man  quite  independently  of  Smith  or  Brown,  Peter  or  Paul.  If 
we  have  such  a  conception,  whence  did  we  derive  itf  Our  ex- 
perience has  only  been  of  the  Smiths  and  Browns,  the  Peters 
and  Pauls;  we  have  only  known  men.  Our  senses  tell  us  noth- 
ing of  Man.  Individual  objects  only  give  individual  knowledge. 
A  number  of  stones  placed  before  us  will  afford  us  bo  knowledge, 
will  not  enable  us  to  say,  These  are  stones ;  unless  we  have  pre- 
viously learned  what  is  the  nature  of  Stone.  So,  also,  we  must 
know  the  nature  of  Man,  before  we  can  know  that  Jones  and 
Brown  are  Men.  We  do  know  Man,  and  we  know  Men ;  but 
our  knowledge  of  the  former  is  distinct  from  that  of  the  latter, 
and  must  have  a  distinct  source;  so,  at  least,  tlioi^ht  the  Real- 
ists.    What  is  that  source?     Eeflection,  not  sense. 

The  Realists  finding  The  One  in  The  Many, — in  other  words, 
finding  certain  characteristics  common  to  all  Men,  and  not  only 
common  to  them  hut  necessary  to  their  being  Men,— abstracted 
these  general  characteristics  from  the  p'^rticutar  accidents  of 
individual  men,  and  out  of  these  characteristics  made  what  they 
called  Universah  (what  we  eal!  genera).  These  TJniversals  ex- 
isted per  se.  They  are  not  only  conceptions  of  the  mind ;  they 
are  entities;  and  our  perceptions  of  them  are  formed  in  the 
same  manner  as  our  perceptions  of  other  things. 

Greek  Philosophy,  no  less  than  Greek  Art,  was  eminently  Ob- 
jective. Now  what  is  the  objective  tendency,  but  the  tendency 
to  transform  our  conc^tkms  into  peremptions — to  project  our 
ideas  out  of  us,  and  then  to  look  at  them  as  images,  or  as  enti- 
ties? Let  then  the  conception  of  genera  he  rendered  objective, 
and  the  Realist  doctrine  is  explained.  Oar  conceptions  were  held 
by  Realism  to  be  perceptions  of  existing  Things ;  these  Plato 
called  Ideas,  which  he  maintained  to  be  the  only  real  existences ; 
they  were  the  noumena  of  which  all  individual  things  were  the 
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phenomena.  If  tieii  we  define  the  Platonic  "  Idea,"  to  be  a 
"  Noumenon,"  or  "  Substantial  Form,"  we  stall  not  be  fer  wrong  : 
and  most  of  the  disputes  respecting  the  rea!  meaning  of  the  (erm 
will  be  set  aside;  for  example,  Ritter's  wavering  account  of  the 
word — in  which  he  is  at  a  loss  to  say  whether  Idea  means  the 
universai,  or  whether  it  does  not  also  mean  the  individual. 
That  Plato  usually  deagnatcs  a  General  Term  by  the  word  Idea, 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  also  that  he  some- 
times designates  the  essence  of  some  individual  thing  an  Idea,  as 
in  the  Repuhlk,  where  he  speaks  of  the  Idea  of  a  Table  from 
which  all  other  Tables  were  formed.  There  is  no  contradiction 
in  this: — a  general  form  is  as  necessary  for  Tables  as  for  Men  ; 
this  Idea,  therefore,  equally  partakes  of  generality,  even  where 
exemplified  by  particular  things. 

We  must  now  endeavor  to  indicate  the  position  occupied  by 
Ideas  in  the  Platonic  cosmology.  To  Socrates  Plato  was  in- 
debted for  his  Method ;  yet  not  wholly  indebted,  seeing  that  he 
enlarged  the  conception  transmitted  to  him.  To  Pythagoras  he 
was  indebted  for  his  theory  of  Ideas ;  yet  not  wholly  indebted, 
seeing  that  he  modified  it  and  rendered  it  more  plausible.  What 
he  did  for  Method  we  have  seen  :  let  us  now  see  how  he  trans- 
formed the  Pythagorean  doctrine. 

Aristotle;  in  a  memorable  passage,  says; — "Plato  followed 
Socrates  respecting  definitions,  but,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  in- 
quiries into  universals  {S\a,  to  X^ttt^rttu  TEpi  ruv  xctSoXou),  he  sup- 
posed that  definitions  should  be  those  of  intelligihUs  (i.  e.  nou- 
mena),  rather  than  of  sensibles  (i.  e.  phenomena) :  for  it  is  impos- 
sible to  give  a  general  definition  to  sensible  olgecis,  which  are 
always  changing.  Those  Iiitdliffible  Essences  he  called  Ideas  ; 
adding  that  sensible  objects  were  different  from  Ideas,  and  re- 
ceived from  them  their  names ;  for  it  is  in  consequence  of  their 
partitipalion  (xttra.  pASs^iv)  in  Ideas,  that  all  objects  of  the  same 
genus  receive  the  same  name  as  the  Ideas.  He  introduced  the 
word  jjariiCTpa (ion.     The  Pythagoreans  say,  that  'Things  are 
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the  copies  of  Numbers.'  Plato  says, '  the  parlidjxttiiw;'  he  ouly 
changes  the  name."* 

With  due  submission,  we  venture  to  question  the  assei-tion  of 
Aristotle  in  the  last  sentence.  Plato  did  more  than  change  a 
name.  The  conception  alone  of  Ideas,  as  generiral  types,  is  a 
great  advance  on  the  conception  of  Numbers.  But  Plato  did 
not  stop  here.  He  ventured  on  an  explanation  of  the  nature  and 
the  degree  of  that  participation  of  sensible  objects  in  Ideas. 
And  Aristotle  himself,  in  another  place,  points  out  a  fundamen- 
tal distinction.  "  Platu  thought  that  sensible  Things  no  less 
than  their  causes  were  Numbers;  but  the  eaasea  are  Inldligihlea 
(i.  f.  Ideas),  and  other  thmgs  Seitsibles."^  Surely  this  is  some- 
thing more  than  the  invention  of  a  name !  It  gives  a  new  char- 
acter to  the  theory ;  it  renders  it  at  once  more  clear,  and  more 
applicable. 

The  greatest  difficulty  felt  in  the  Ideal  theory  is  that  otparti- 
cipalion.  How,  and  in  how  far,  does  this  participation  take 
place!  A  question  which  Plato  did  not,  and  could  not,  solve. 
All  that  he  could  answer  was,  that  human  knowledge  is  necessa- 
rily imperfect,  that  sensation  troubles  the  intellectual  eye,  and 
only  when  the  soul  is  free  from  the  hindrances  of  the  body  shall 
we  he  able  to  discern  things  in  all  the  ineffable  splendor  of  truth. 
But,  although  our  knowledge  is  impeif&'t,  it  is  not  false.  Kea- 
son  enables  us  to  latch  some  glimpses  of  the  truth,  and  we  must 
endeavor  to  gam  more  Whatever  is  the  object  of  the  soul's 
thought,  purely  is  such,  is  real  and  true  The  problem  is  to 
separate  these  glimpBcs  of  the  truth  from  the  prejudices  and 

In  this  doctrine,  opmion  is  foncerned  onlj  with  Appearances 
(phenomena) ,  philosophv,  with  Existence  Our  aensation,  judg- 
ments, opinions,  have  only  reference  to  ra  j'lj^ofisva ;  our  philo- 
sophic conceptions  have  reference  to  to.  Svra.    The  whole  matter 
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is  comprised  in  Plato's  answer  to  Diogenes,  who  thought  he  de- 
molished the  theory  of  Ideas  by  exclaiming,  "I  see  indeed  a 
table  ;  hut  I  see  no  Idea  of  a  table."  Plato  replied,  "Because 
you  see  with  your  eyes,  and  not  with  your  reason."  Hene«  at 
the  close  of  the  5th  Book  of  his  Bepuhlie,  he  says  that  those 
only  are  to  be  called  Philosophers  who  devote  thcraselves  to  the 
contemplation  of  to  ov,  i.  e.  Existence, 

The  phenomena  which  constitute  what  we  perceive  of  the 
world  {i.  e.  the  world  of  sense)  are  but  the  resemblances  of  matter 
to  Ideas.  In  other  words,  Ideas  are  the  Forma  of  which  ma- 
terial Things  are  copies ;  the  nou-mena,  of  which  all  that  we 
perceive  are  the  Appearances  (phenomena).  But  we  must  not 
suppose  these  copies  to  he  exact;  they  do  not  at  all  participate 
in  the  nature  of  their  models;  they  do  not  even  represent  them, 
otherwise  than  in  a  superficial  manner.  Or  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say,  that  Ideas  do  not  resemble  Things ;  the  man 
does  not  resemble  his  portrait,  although  the  portrait  may  be  a 
tolerable  resemblance  of  him;  a  resemblance  of  his  aspect,  not  of 
his  natare.  I^  then,  the  Ideas  as  they  exist  realized  in  Natui'e, 
do  not  accurately  resemble  the  Ideas  as  they  exist  per  se — i.  e. 
if  lie  phenomena  are  not  exact  copies  of  the  noumena — how  are 
we  ever  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  Ideas  and  of  Truth !  This 
question  plunges  us  into  the  midst  of  his  psychology,  which  we 
must  first  explain  before  the  whole  conception  of  the  Ideal  theo- 
ry can  be  made  consistent, 

§  V.  Plato's  Psychology, 

After  the  dreary  dialectics  of  the  ttfo  preceding  Sections,  it  is 
some  refreshment  to  be  able  to  open  this  Section  with  a  myth, 
and  that  perhaps  the  most  fascinating  of  all  Plato's  myths. 

In  the  Pkmdrus  Socrates  very  justly  declares  his  inability  to 
explain  the  real  nature  of  the  soul.  But  though  he  cannot  ex- 
hibit it,  he  can  show  what  it  resembles.  Unable  to  give  a  de- 
monstration, he  can  paint  a  picture;  and  that  picture  he  paints 
as  follows : 
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"We  may  compare  it  to  a  clianot,  with  a  pair  of  winged  horses 
and  a  diiver.  In  the  aoula  of  the  Gods,  the  horses  and  the  driv- 
ers are  entirely  good ;  in  other  souls  only  partially  so,  one  of  the 
horses  esceilenl,  the  other  vicious.  The  business,  therefore,  of  the 
driver  is  extremely  difBcult  and  troublesome. 

"Let  «3  now  attempt  to  show  how  some  living  beings  came 
to  he  spoken  of  as  mortal,  and  others  as  immortal.  All  souls  are 
employed  in  faking  care  of  the  things  which  ai'e  inanimate ;  and 
travel  about  the  whole  of  heaven  in  various  forms.  Now,  when  the 
soul  is  perfect,  and  has  wings,  it  is  carried  aloft,  and  helps  to  ad- 
minister the  entire  universe ;  but  the  soul  which  loses  its  wings, 
drops  down  til!  it  catches  hold  of  something  solid,  in  which  it 
takes  up  its  residence ;  and,  having  a  dwelling  of  clay,  which 
seems  to  be  scif-movicg  on  account  of  the  son!  which  is  in  it,  the 
two  together  are  called  an  animal,  and  mortal.  The  phrase  'im- 
mortal animal'  arises  not  from  any  correct  understanding,  but 
from  a  fiction :  never  having  seen,  nor  being  able  to  comprehend, 
a  deity,  men  conceived  an  immortal  being,  having  a  body  as  well 
aa  a  soul,  united  together  for  all  eternity.  Let  these  things, 
then,  be  as  it  pleases  God ;  but  let  us  next  state  from  what  cause 
a  sou!  becomes  unf  edged. 

"It  is  the  nature  of  wings  to  lift  up  heavy  bodies  towai'ds  the 
habitation  of  the  Gods;  and,  of  all  things  which  belong  to  the 
body,  wings  are  that  which  most  partakes  of  the  divine.  The 
divine  includes  the  beautiful,  the  wise,  the  good,  and  every  thing 
of  that  nature.  By  these  the  wings  of  the  soul  are  nourished 
and  increased ;  by  the  contraries  of  these,  they  are  destroyed. 

"Japiter,  and  the  other  Gods,  divided  into  certain  hands, 
travel  about  in  their  winged  chariots,  ordering  and  attending  to 
all  things,  each  according  to  his  appointed  function ;  and  ail  who 
will,  and  who  can,  follow  them.  When  they  go  to  take  their 
repasts,  they  journey  towards  the  summit  of  the  vault  of  heaven. 
The  chariots  of  the  Gods,  being  in  exact  equilibrium,  and  there- 
fore easily  guided,  perform  this  journey  easily,  but  all  others  with 
difficulty ;  for  one  of  the  two  hoi'ses,  being  of  inferior  nature. 
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when  he  hai  n>t  bepn  e\  polingly  well  tn  ned  I)  the  diner, 
weighs  down  the  rehicle  and  impels  it  towards  the  earih 

"The  souls  which  ore  called  immortal  (*ia  the  &  ds)  when 
they  reach  the  uinmit  go  through  and  standicfj  upcn  the  con 
vex  out  ide  ot  he»en  irp  omed  round  and  round  by  ita  reyo 
lution,  an!  tee  the  thinjs  whirh  he  beyond  the  hea\  ni  No 
poet  has  e\t,r  celebrated  these  Bupercelestial  things  nor  e\erwil! 
celebrate  them  at  they  deacrve  This  region  is  the  seat  ot  £Jx 
istettce  itself  Real  E\i3tenee  colorless  fignrele  «  ind  mtan^  hie 
Existence,  which  is  visille  only  to  Mind  the  chan  teer  of  the 
soul,  and  which  forma  the  subject  of  Re'il  Knowledgo  Th? 
minds  of  the  Gods  which  are  fel  bj  pure  knowledge  and  all 
other  thoroughly  well-or3ere  1  in  nds  contemplate  for  a  time  this 
universe  of  'Being'  p^r  se,  and  are  delighted  and  nourished  by 
the  contemplation,  until  the  reiolution  of  the  heaiens  brings  them 
back  again  to  the  same  pc  int  lu  ihia  circum*  olution,  they  con- 
template Justice  itself,  Temj  erance  itself,  and  Knowledge ;  not 
that  knowledge  which  haa  a  generation  or  a  beginning,  not  that 
which  eiista  in  a  subject  which  is  any  of  what  we  term  beings, 
but  that  Knowledge  which  esista  in  Being  in  general ;  in  that 
which  really  la.  After  thus  contemplating  all  real  existences, 
and  being  nourished  thereby  theie  souh  again  sink  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  heavens,  and  repose 

"  Such  is  the  life  of  the  Gods  Of  other  souls  those  which  best 
follow  the  Gods,  and  most  resemble  them,  harcly  succeed  in  lifting 
the  head  of  tlie  charioteer  into  the  parts  beyond  the  heavens, 
and,  being  carried  round  by  the  circumvolution,  are  enabled 
with  difficulty  to  contemplate  this  universe  of  Self-Existence. 
Others,  being  encumbered  by  the  horses,  sometimes  rising  and 
sometimes  sinking,  are  enabled  to  see  some  Existences  only.  The 
remainder  only  simple  to  elevate  themselves,  and,  by  the  un- 
skiifulness  of  their  drivers,  coming  continually  into  collision,  ara 
lamed,  or  break  their  wings,  and,  after  much  labor,  go  away  with- 
out accomplishing  their  purpose,  and  return  to  feed  upon  mere 
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"The  motive  of  this  great  anxietj  to  view  the  siiperc«lestial 
plaiQ  of  Truth  is  that  the  proper  food  of  the  soul  is  derived  from 
thence  and  in  paiticuhr  the  \*ing«  by  which  tl  e  6011I  is  made 
hght  and  earned  aloft,'are  nounshtl  upon  it  Now  t  I'l  an  m 
iiolable  law  thit  any  soul  which  placing  itaelt  in  (he  tra  n  uf 
the  fiods,  and  joumeying  along  with  them  obtains  a  sigl  t  of  ai  j 
ot  these  sell  existent  Kealitie=  remains  exempt  fiom  ill  hirm 
until  the  next  circumi  olution  and  if  it  can  coutrne  I0  efic  t 
this  every  tame  is  forever  safe  and  uninjured  But  if  being  un 
able  to  eleiate  itself  to  the  necpssarj  height,  it  altogether  fails  ot 
seeing  these  realities,  and,  being  weighed  down  by  vice  and  ob- 
livion, loses  ils  wings  and  falls  to  tlie  earth,  it  enters  into  and  ani- 
mates somo  Body.  It  never  enters,  at  the  first  generation,  into 
the  body  of  a  brute  animal ;  but  that  which  has  seen  most  en- 
ters into  the  body  of  a  person  who  will  become  a  lover  of  wis- 
dom, or  a  lover  of  beauty,  or  a  person  addicted  to  music,  or  to 
love ;  the  next  in  rant,  into  that  of  a  monarch  who  reigns  ae- 
cording  to  law,  or  a  warrior,  or  a  man  of  talents  for  command  ; 
the  third,  into  a  person  qualified  to  administer  the  State,  and 
manage  his  family  affairs,  or  carry  on  a  gainful  oocnpation; 
the  fourth  into  a  person  fond  of  hard  labor  and  bodily  exer- 
cises, or  skilled  in  the  prevention  and  cuiing  of  bodily  diseases; 
the  fifth,  into  a  prophet,  or  a  teacher  of  religious  ceremonies ; 
the  sixth,  into  a  poet,  or  a  person  addicted  to  any  other  of  the 
imitative  arts;  the  seventh,  into  a  husbandman  or  an  artificer; 
the  eighth,  into  a  sophist,  or  a  courtier  of  the  people ;  the  ninth, 
into  a  despot  and  usurper.  And,  in  all  these  different  fortunes, 
they  who  conduct  themselves  justly  will  obtain  next  time  a  more 
eligible  lot ;  they  who  conduct  tliemaelves  unjustly  a  worse.  The 
soul  never  returns  to  its  pristine  state  in  less  than  ten  thousand 
years,  for  its  wings  do  not  grow  in  a  shorter  time ;  except  on]y 
the  soul  of  one  who  philosophizes  with  sincerity  or  who  loves 
with  philosophy.  Such  souls,  afi«r  three  periods  of  one  thousand 
years,  if  they  choose  thi'ice  in  succession  this  kind  of  life,  recover 
their  wings  in  the  three  thousandth  year,  and  depart.     The  other 
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souls,  at  the  termination  of  their  first  life,  are  judged,  and,  hav- 
ing received  their  senffliice,  are  either  sent  for  punishment  into 
the  places  of  execution  under  the  earth,  or  are  elevated  to  a  place 
in  heaven,  in  which  they  are  rewarded  acoording  to  the  life  which 
they  led  while  here.  In  either  case  they  are  called  hack  on  the 
thousandth  year,  to  choose  or  draw  Iota  for  a  new  life.  Then  a 
human  soul  often  passes  into  the  hody  of  a  beast,  and  that  of  a 
beast,  if  it  has  ever  been  human,  passes  again  into  the  body  of  a 
man ;  for  a  soul  which  has  never  seen  the  Truth  at  all  cannot  en- 
ter into  the  human  form,  it  being  necessary  that  man  should  be 
able  to  apprehend  many  things  according  to  kinds,  which  kinds 
are  composed  of  many  perceptions  combined  by  reason  into  one. 
Now,  this  mode  of  apprehending  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  recolkctivff  of  those  things  which  the  soul  formerly  saw  when 
it  journeyed  along  with  the  Gods,  and,  disregarding  what  we 
now  call  beings,  applied  itself  to  the  apprehension  of  Real  Be- 
ing, It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  soul  of  the  philosopher  is  re- 
fledged  in  a  shorter  period  than  others ;  for,  it  constantly,  to  the 
best  of  its  power,  occupies  itself  in  trying  to  recollect  those  things 
which  the  Gods  contemplated,  and  by  the  contemplation  of 
which  they  are  Gods ;  by  which  means  being  lifted  out  of,  and 
above,  human  cares  and  interests,  he  is,  by  the  vulgar,  couaidered 
as  mad,  while  in  reality  he  is  inspired." 

This  is  unquestionably  the  poetry  of  philosophy,  and  it  is  from 
such  passages  that  the  popular  opinion  respecting  Plato  has  been 
formed ;  but  they  represent  only  a  small  portion  of  the  real 
thinker.  Towards  the  close  the  reader  will  have  remarked  that 
the  famous  doctrine  of  reminucence  is  implied.  This  doctrine 
may  be  seen  fully  developed  in  the  Phwdo  ;  it  seems  to  have  been 
a  fundamental  one.  The  difiiculties  of  conceiving  the  possibility 
of  any  knowledge  other  than  the  sense-knowledge,  which  the  So- 
phists had  successfully  proved  to  lead  to  skepticism,  must  early 
have  troubled  Plato's  mind.  If  we  know  nothing  but  what  our 
senses  teach  us,  then  is  all  knowledge  trivial.  Those  who  admit 
the  imperfection  of  the  senses  and  fall  back  upon  Reason,  beg 
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the  question.  How  do  we  know  that  Reason  is  correct?  How 
can  we  be  assured  that  Reason  is  not  subject  to  some  such  inevi- 
table imperfection  as  that  to  ivhieh  sense  is  subject? 

Here  the  ever-recurring  problem  of  human  knowledge  pre- 
sents itself.  Plato  was  taught  by  Socrates  that  beyond  the  world 
of  Sense,  there  was  the  world  of  eternal  Truth ;  that  men  who 
differed  greatly  respecting  individual  things  did  not  differ  respect- 
ing universals ;  that  there  was  a  cominon  fund  of  Truth,  from 
which  all  human  souls  drew  their  share.  Agreeing  with  his 
master  that  there  were  certain  principles  about  which  there 
could  be  no  dispute,  he  wished  to  know  how  he  came  by  those 
principles. 

All  who  have  examined  the  nature  of  our  knowledge,  are  aware 
that  it  is  partly  made  up  of  direct  impressions  received  by  the 
senses,  and  partly  of  ideas  which  never  were,  at  Isast  in  their 
ideal  state,  perceived  by  the  senses.  It  is  this  latter  part  which 
has  agitated  the  schools.  On  the  one  side,  men  have  declared  it 
to  be  wholly  independent  of  the  senses — to  be  the  pure  action  of 
the  soul.  In  its  simplest  form,  this  doctrine  may  be  called  the 
doctrine  of  Innate  Ideas.  On  the  other  side,  men  have  as  vigor- 
ously argued  that,  although  all  oiir  ideas  were  not  absolutely 
derived  from  the  senses  in  a  direct  manner,  yet  they  were  all  so 
derived  in  an  indirect  manner ;  thus,  we  have  never  seen  a  mer- 
maid ;  but  we  have  seen  both  a  fish  and  a  woman,  and  to  com- 
bine these  two  impressions  is  all  that  the  mind  does  ia  conceiving 
a  mermaid.  This  doctrine  is  pushed  to  its  limits  in  the  eigh- 
teenth-century philosophy, which  says,  Penser,c'eal  sentir:  thought 
is  a  transformed  sensation, 

Plato,  in  adopting  the  former  view,  rendered  it  more  cogent 
than  most  of  his  successors ;  for  is  it  not  somewhat  gratuitous  to 
say,  we  are  born  with  such  and  such  ideas  ?  It  is  different  from 
saying  wo  are  born  witb  certain  faculties :  thai  would  be  admis- 
sible. But,  to  be  driven  into  a  corner,  and  on  being  asked, 
whence  came  those  ideas?  to  answer,  they  are  innate, — is  a  pnro 
petitio  principn.     What  proof  have  you    that   they  are  in- 
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Date!     Merely  the  proof  Hat  you  cannot  otherwise  account  for 
them! 

Plato  was  more  consistent.  He  said  The  Sou!  is  and  ever  was 
immortal.  In  its  anterior  states  of  existence  it  had  accurate  con- 
ceptions of  the  eternal  Truth.  It  was  fac«  to  face  with  Existence. 
Now,  having  descended  upon  earth,  having  passed  into  a  body, 
and,  being  subject  to  the  hindrances  of  that  bodily  imprisonment, 
it  is  no  longer  face  to  face  with  Existence ;  it  can  see  Existence 
only  through  the  ever-changing  flux  of  material  phenomena. 
The  world  is  only  becoming,  never  is.  The  Soul  would  apprehend 
only  the  becoming,  had  it  not  some  recollection  of  its  anterior 
state — had  it  not  in  some  sort  the  power  of  tracing  tlie  unvary- 
ing Idea  under  the  varying  phenomena.  When,  for  example,  we 
see  a  stone,  all  that  our  senses  convey  is  the  appearance  of  that 
stone :  hut,  as  the  stone  is  large  or  small,  the  soul  apprehends 
the  Idea  of  Greatness;  and  this  apprehension  is  a  reminiscence 
of  the  world  of  Ideas,  awakened  by  the  sensation.  So  when  we 
see  or  hear  of  a  benevolent  action,  besides  the  fact,  our  Soul  ap- 
prehends the  Idea  of  Goodness.  And  all  our  recollection  of  Ideas 
is  performed  in  the  same  way.  It  is  as  if  in  our  youth  we  had 
listened  to  some  mighty  orator  whose  printed  speech  we  ai'e  read- 
ing in  old  age.  That  printed  page,  bow  poor  and  faint  a  copy 
of  that  thrilling  eloquence !  how  we  miss  the  speaker's  piercing, 
vibrating  tones,  his  flashing  eye,  his  flashing  face!  And  yet  that 
printed  page  in  some  dim  way  recalls  those  tones,  recalls  that 
face,  and  stirs  us  somewhat  as  we  then  were  stirred.  Long  years 
and  many  avocations  have  somewhat  effaced  the  impression  he 
first  made,  but  the  printed  words  serve  fdntiy  to  recall  it.  Thus 
it  is  with  our  immortal  Souls.  They  have  sojourned  in  that 
celestial  region  where  the  voice  of  Truth  rings  clearly,  where  the 
aspect  of  Truth  is  unveiled,  undimmed.  They  are  now  sojourn- 
ing in  this  fleeting,  flowing  river  of  life,  stung  witi  resistless 
longings  for  the  skies,  and  solaced  only  by  the  reminiscences  of 
that  former  state  which  these  fleeting,  broken,  incoherent  images 
of  Ideas  awaken  in  them. 
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It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  this  a  mere  poetical  conception. 
Plato  never  sacrifices  logic  topoty  Ifh  sont'n  calls 
poetry  to  his  aid,  it  is  only  toep    ssbytthse    1  hich 

logic  cannot  grasp,  ideas  which  a  bey  d  d  m  t  t  but 
he  never  indulges  in  mere  fancies  I  t  d  th  f  f  aying 
that  Heason  was  occupied  with  inn  te  I  ss,  h  n  teutly  eaid 
that  every  thing  which  the  senses  dd  tfunhw  a  n  inis- 
cence  of  the  world  of  Ideas. 

We  are  now  in  a  condition  to  answer  the  question  with  which 
the  last  Section  was  closed,— How  to  ascertain  the  Tiutli,  if 
Phenomena  are  not  exact  copies  of  Nonmena !  The  sensalaon 
awakens  recollection,  and  the  recollection  is  of  Truth ;  the  soul 
is  confronlfid  with  the  Many  by  means  of  Sense,  and  by  means 
of  Reason  it  detects  the  One  in  tho  Many  ;  i.  e.  the  particular 
things  perceived  by  Sense  awaken  tic  recollection  of  Universals 
or  Ideas.  But  this  recollection  of  Truth  is  always  more  or  less 
imperfect.  Absolute  Truth  is  for  the  Gods  alone.  No  man  is 
without  some  of  tho  divine  spark.  Philosophers  alone  have  any 
large  share ;  and  they  might  increase  it  by  a  proper  method. 

The  philosophy  of  Plato  has  two  distinct  branches,  somewhat 
resembling  what  we  found  in  Parmenides.  The  universe  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts :  the  celestial  region  of  Ideas,  and  the 
mundane  region  of  material  phenomena.  These  anssver  very 
well  to  the  modem  conception  of  Heaven  and  Earth.  As  the 
phenomena  of  matter  are  but  copies  of  Ideas  (not,  as  some  sup- 
pose, their  bodily  Tealhiation),  there  arises  a  question  :  How  do 
Ideas  become  Matter !  In  other  words  :  How  do  Things  partici- 
pate in  Ideas}  We  have  mooted  the  question  in  the  former 
Section,  where  we  said  that  it  admitted  of  no  satisfactory  solu- 
tion ;  nor  does  it ;  and  we  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  Plato 
giving,  at  different  times,  two  very  different  explanations.  These 
two  explanations  are  too  curious  to  be  overlooked.  In  the  Re- 
public, he  says  that  God,  instead  of  perpetually  creating  individ- 
ual things,  treated  a  distinct  type  (Idea)  for  each  thing.  From 
this  type  all  other  things  of  the  class  are  made.   Thus,  God  made 
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the  Idea  of  a  bed :  according  to  this  type,  any  carpenter  may 
now  fashion  as  many  beds  as  he  likes,  in  the  same  way  as  an 
artist  may  imitate  in  his  paintings  the  type?  already  created,  but 
cannot  himself  create  any  thing  new.  The  argument,  as  an 
illustration  of  Plato's  Method,  may  be  given  here  : 

"Shall  we  proceed  according  to  our  usual  Method!  That 
Method,  as  you  know,  is  the  embracing  under  one  geueral  Idea 
the  multiplicity  of  things  which  exist  separately,  but  have  the 
same  name.     You  comprehend  1 

"  Perfectly. 

"Let  us  take  any  thing  you  like.  For  instance,  there  is  a 
multiplicity  of  beds  and  tables? 

"  Certainly. 

"  But  these  two  kinds  are  comprised,  oue  under  the  Idea  of  a 
hed,  and  the  other  under  the  Idea  of  a  table! 

"Without  doubt. 

"And  we  say  that  the  cai'penter  who  makes  one  of  these  arti- 
eles,  makes  the  bed  or  the  table  according  to  the  Idea  he  has  of 
each.    For  he  does  not  make  the  Idea  itself.    That  is  impossible! 

"Truly,  that  is  impossible. 

"Well,  now,  what  name  shall  we  bestow  on  the  workman 
whom  I  am  now  going  to  name? 

"  What  workman ! 

"Him  who  makes  what  all  the  other  workmen  make  sepa- 
rately. 

"  You  speak  of  a  powerful  man ! 

"  Patience ;  you  wilt  admire  him  still  more.  This  workmen 
has  not  only  the  talent  of  maldng  all  the  works  of  art,  but  also 
all  the  works  of  nature ;  plants,  animals,  every  thing  else ;  in  a 
word,  himself.*  He  makes  the  Heaven,  the  Eartbj  the  Gods ; 
every  thing  in  Heaven,  Earth,  or  Hell. 

*  Td  re  aWa  Kai  lacrSy.  Wb  are  iEclined  to  ragurd  thin  pHBsage  au  oor- 
rapt,  the  eelf-ereatioa  of  God  being  certainly  no  Plalcnio  notion ;  at  least 
not  couiiteuBnced  by  any  other  passage  in  any  other  work.    TI1&  scholiast 
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"  You  speak  of  a  wonderful  workman,  truly  ! 

"  You  seem  to  doubt  me  1  But,  tell  me,  do  you  think  there  is 
no  such  workman ;  or,  do  you  think  that  in  one  sense  any  one 
could  do  all  this,  but  in  another  no  one  could  1  Could  you  not 
yourself  succeed  in  a  certain  way  ? 

"In.  what  way! 

"  It  is  not  difficult ;  it  is  often  done,  and  in  a  short  time.  Take 
a  mirror,  and  turn  it  round  on  all  sides :  in  an  instant  you  will 
have  made  the  sun  and  stars,  the  earth,  yourself,  the  animals  and 
plants,  works  of  art,  and  all  we  mentioned. 

"Yes,  the  images,  the  appearances,  but  not  the  real  things. 

"  Very  well ;  you  comprehend  my  opinion.  The  painter  is  a 
workman  of  this  class,  is  he  not! 

"  Certainly. 

"You  will  tell  me  that  he  makes  nothing  real,  although  he 
mates  a  bed  in  a  certain  way ! 

"  Tes  ;  but  it  is  only  an  appearance,  an  image. 

"And  the  carpenter,  did  you  not  allow  that  the  bed  which  he 
made  was  not  the  Idea  which  we  call  the  essence  of  the  bed,  the 
real  bed,  but  only  a  certain  bed! 

"I  said  so,  indeed. 

"If,  then,  he  does  not  make  the  Idea  of  the  bed,  he  makes 
nothing  real,  but  only  something  which  represents  that  which 
really  exists.  And,  if  any  one  msdnt^n  that  the  carpenter's  work 
has  a  real  existence  he  will  be  in  error."* 

In  the  Tim<eus,  perhaps  the  most  purely  expository  of  all  his 
works,  and  unquestionably  one  of  the  latest,  Plato  takes  a  totally 
different  view  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  God  is  there  said, 
not  to  create  types  (Ideas) ;  but  these  types  having  existed  fi'om 
all  eternity,  God  in  fashioning  Chaos  fashioned  it  after  the  model 
of  these  Ideas.  In  this  view  there  is  no  participation  in  the  na- 
ture of  Ideas,  but  only  a  participation  in  their /oral. 

Whichever  hypothesis  he  adopted  (and  Plato  did  not  much 

*  Sejiiii.x.  467-3,  eJ.  Bekker. 
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care  for  either),  this  conception  of  Heaven  and  Earth  as  two  dif- 
ferent regions,  is  completed  by  the  conception  of  the  double  na- 
ture of  the  sonl ;  or  rather,  of  two  souls :  one  Rational  and  the 
other  Sensitive.  These  two  souls  are  closely  connected,  as  the 
two  re^'ons  of  Ideas  and  Phenomena  are  connected.  Neither  of 
them  is  snperfiuous;  neither  of  them,  in  a  human  sense,  suffi- 
cient :  they  complete  each  other.  The  Sensitive  soul  awakens 
the  reminiscenees  of  the  Rational  soul ;  and  the  Rational  soul, 
by  detecting  the  One  in  the  Many,  preserves  Mau  from  the  skep- 
ticism inevitably  resulting  from  mere  sense-knowledge. 

Thug  did  Plato  resume  in  himself  all  the  conflicting  tendencies 
of  his  age ;  thus  did  be  accept  each  portion  of  the  truth  supposed 
to  be  discovered  by  his  predecessors,  and  reconcile  these  portions 
in  one  general  tendenoj'.  lu  that  vast  system,  all  skepticism  and 
all  faith  found  acceptance ;  the  skepticism  was  corrected,  the  faith 
was  propped  up  by  more  solid  arguments.  He  admitted,  with 
the  skeptics,  the  imperfection  of  all  sense-knowledge ;  but,  though 
imperfect,  he  declared  it  not  worthless :  it  is  no  more  like  the 
Truth  than  phenomena  are  like  Ideas;  but,  as  phenomena  are  in 
some  sort  modelled  after  Ideas,  and  do,  therefore,  in  some  dim 
way,  represent  Ideas,  so  does  sense-knowledge  lead  the  patient 
thinker  to  something  like  the  Truth :  it  awakens  in  him  remi- 
niscence of  the  Truth.  As  Ritter  says,  "He  shows,  in  detail, 
that  in  the  world  of  sense  there  is  no  perfect  likeness,  but  that 
an  object  which  at  one  time  ippe^i's  like  is  at  another  thought 
to  be  unlike,  and  is,  ther  f       d  f    t  pi  te  f  re- 

semblance, and  has  at  mo  tbt  td  ytl  t  Th  me 
is  the  case  with  the  Beaut  ful  th  6  d  th  J  t  th  H  iy  and 
with  all  that  really  is;  i     tl  bl    w    Id  th  thing 

esacUy  resembling  them  h         nul  d  1         all, 

however,  that  possesses  any  d  ^         f  P    "I  ^^  lic^^ 

true  species  of  being  is  pe  1  by       tl  ro  gl     1     se      s,  ind 

thereby  reminds  us  of  wl  1 1  ly  F  m  Ih  t  lea  that 
he  had  previously  seen  it  h  b  t  it, 

and,  as  this  could  not  h        bee  th    p         t    t        t  1  ave 
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been  in  some  earlier  state  of  existence.  In  this  respect  there  is 
a  close  connection  between  this  doctrine  and  the  view  of  sensible 
objects,  which  represents  them  as  mere  copies  or  resemblances  of 
the  super-sensible  truth ;  for,  even  in  perception,  a  feeling  arises 
upon  the  mind,  that  all  we  see  or  hear  is  very  far  fi'om  reacting 
to  a  likeness  to  that  which  is  the  true  being  and  the  absolutely 
like ;  but  that,  strinng  fo  attain,  it  fells  short  of  perfect  resem- 
blance ;  aod  consequently,  the  impressions  of  the  sense  are  mere 
tokens  of  the  eternal  ideas,  whose  similitude  they  bear,  and  of 
which  they  are  copies." 

§  VI.  Summary  or  Plato's  Dialectics. 

Having  exhibited  Plato's  conceptions  of  Method,  of  Ideas,  and 
of  the  Soul,  it  will  now  be  convenient  to  take  a  brief  review  of 
them,  to  exhibit  their  position  in  the  general  doctrine. 

Dialectics  was  the  base  of  the  Platonic  doctrine.  Indeed, 
Plato  believed  in  no  other  Science ;  Dialectics  and  Philosophy 
were  synonymous.  For  Dialectics  {or  Logic)  (o  be  synonymous 
with  Philosophy,  the  theory  of  Ideas  was  necessary,  Diaiectics 
is  the  science  of  general  propositions,  of  general  terms,  of  univer- 
sals.  To  become  the  science  it  must  necessarily  be  occupied  with 
more  important  things.  Ideas  are  these  important  things ;  for 
Ideas  are  at  once  the  only  real  Existences,  and  General  Terms, 
Whoso  discoursed  about  General  Terms  discoursed  about  Exist- 
ence; and  deeper  than  that,  no  science  could  hope  to  penetrate, 
Plato,  whose  opinions  can  scarcely  ever  be  accepted  as  final,  is 
both  explicit  and  constant  in  Lis  conception  of  Dialectics  as  the 
science-  To  determine  the  real  nature  of  science,  he  devotes  an 
entire  dialogue  ;  the  Thetctet'ua.  That  remarkable  work  is  pure- 
ly critical ;  it  refutes  the  opinions  of  adversaries,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  leave  no  donbt  as  to  Plato's  own  opinion.  All  attempts  to 
constitute  science  either  upon  perception  (a'ff^ijffis)  or  upon  opin- 
ion (5o|«)  he  refutes  in  an  irresistible  manner.  Perception  can 
only  be  of  objects  which  have  no  stability,  which  have  no  real 
Existence.     Opinion,  though  it  be  correct,  is  unable  to  constitute 
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science ;  for  there  are  two  sorts  of  opinion, — false  and  true ;  and 
to  distinguisli  the  true  from  the  false  would  require  a  science 
which  tnew  the  Truth.  It  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
that  Ideas,  which  are  the  real  immutable  elements  of  science, 
must  he  known  in  themselves,  and  that  Bcienc«  ci^nsists  in  seek- 
ing the  order  of  development  of  these  Ideas;  that  is  to  say,  in 
Dialectics. 

Owing  to  the  Ideal  theory,  Dialectics  was  necessarily  the  sci- 
ence ;  that  is,  the  sdence  of  Being.  The  distinction  between  his 
Dialectics  and  the  Logic  of  his  successors  is  very  marked.  While 
he  spoke  of  Dialectics  as  the  art  of  methodical  classification  of 
genera,— the  art  of  speaking  npon  general  notions, — he  did  not 
confine  it  to  mhjective  truth ;  for  he  believed  tiis  suhjective 
truth  to  be  only  a  rcfiex  of  the  objective  reality :  he  believed 
that  abstract  ideas  were  images  of  real  existences.  Dialectics 
was  therefore  not  only  the  "  art  of  thinking,"  but  the  science  of 
immutable  being. 

In  the  twofold  aspect  of  Creation  there  was  this  division  of 


Perception. 
Matter,  phenomena,  ™  j'ijT(o'fji,sva= Sensation = Opinion, 

Dialectics. 

Existence,  Ideas,  Ta  ovTa=Abstract  Ideas = Science. 

In  the  everchanging  ilux  of  Becoming,  which  was  the  object 
of  Perception,  there  were  traces  of  the  immutable  Being,  which 
was  the  object  of  science.  This  distinction  may  be  applied  to 
Plato's  own  manifold  works.  We  may  say  of  them  that  the 
opinions  on  psychology,  physics,  ethics,  and  politics  are  con- 
stantly changing,  uncertain ;  but  amidst  all  these  various  opin- 
ions there  reigns  one  constant  Method.  He  never  wavers  as  to 
Dialectics.  We  may  therefore  fully  understand  the  importance 
bestowed  on  Dialectics;  and  we  may  also  clearly  see  what  is 
meant  by  identifying  his  Philosophy  with  Dialectics. 

The  basis  of  the  Platonic  doctrine  therefore  is  Dialectics  ;  the 
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subject-matter  of  Dialectics  consists  of  Ideas  j  and  the  Method 
consists  of  Defimtions,  Analysis,  and  Induction. 

I  VII.  Plato's  Theology  and  Coshologv. 

Hitherto  ive  have  been  occupied  solely  with  the  general  doc- 
trine ;  we  have  now  to  descend  to  particalars.  But,  as  so  often 
remarked,  particular  doctrines  have  scarcely  any  stability  in  the 
Platonic  writings ;  what  is  advanced  to-day  is  refuted  to-morrow ; 
accordingly,  critics  and  historians  have  sqnabbled  about  these 
wavering  opinions,  as  if  agreement  were  possible.  One  declares 
Plato  held  one  opinion ;  and  cites  his  paes^;es  in  proof.  An- 
other thinks  his  predecessor  a  blockhead ;  and  cites  other  pas- 
sages wholly  destructive  of  the  opinion  Plato  is  said  to  have 
maintained.  A  third  comes,  and,  stringing  passages  from  one 
dialogue  to  passages  from  another,  interprets  the  whole  in  his 
own  way.  A  consistent  Theological  doctrine  will  not  therefore 
be  expected  from  ns :  we  can  only  reproduce  some  of  the  Pla- 
tonic notions,  those  especially  which  have  influenced  later  thinkers. 

In  the  same  way  as  Plato  sought  to  detect  the  One  amidst  the 
Multiplicity  of  material  phenomena,  and,  having  detected  it,  de- 
clared it  to  be  the  real  essence  of  matter,  so  also  did  he  seek  to 
detect  the  One  amidst  the  Multiplicity  of  Ideas,  and,  having  de- 
tected it,  declared  it  to  be  God.  What  Ideis  were  to  Phenom 
ena,  God  was  to  Ideas:  the  last  result  of  generalization  God 
was  thus  the  One  Being  comprising  within  himself  all  other  Be 
ings,  the  h  xai  itaJJui,  the  Cause  of  ail  things,  celestial  and  tei 
re^trial.  God  was  the  supreme  Idea.  Whatever  view  ne  take 
of  the  Platonic  cosmology — whether  God  created  Ideis  or 
whether  he  only  fashioned  unformed  matter  after  the  model  ot 
Ideas — we  are  equally  led  to  the  conviction,  that  God  represent 
ed  the  supreme  Idea  of  all  Esistence ;  the  great  Intelligence 
source  of  all  oilier  Intelligences;  the  Sun  whose  light  illumined 
creation,  God  is  perfect,  ever  the  same,  without  envy,  wishing 
nothing  but  good :  for,  although  a  clear  knowledge  of  God  is 
impossible  to  mortals,  an  approximation  to  that  knowledge  is 
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possible :  we  cannot  know  what  he  ia,  we  can  only  know  what 
he  is  like.  He  must  be  good,  because  self-sufficing;  and  the 
world  is  good,  because  he  made  it  Why  did  he  make  it  ?  God 
made  the  world  because  he  was  free  from  envy,  and  wished  that 
all  things  should  resemble  him  aa  much  as  possible ;  he  there- 
fore persuaded  Necessity  to  become  stable,  harmonious,  and  fash- 
ioned according  to  Excellence.  Yes,  persuaded  is  Plato's  word ; 
for  there  were  two  eternal  Principles,  Intelligence  and  V  'ty 
and  from  the  mkture  of  these  the  world  was  made ;  b  t  I  t  11 
gence  persuaded  Necessity  to  be  fashioned  accordiof,  1  E  1 
Jence,*  He  arranged  chaos  into  Beauty.  But,  as  th 
nothing  beautiful  but  Intelligence,  and  as  there  is  no  I  t  11  n 
without  a  Soul,  he  placed  a  Soul  into  the  body  of  th  ^\  H 
and  made  the  World  an  animal. 

Plato's  proof  of  the  world  being  an  anima!  is  too  curious  a 
specimen  of  his  analogical  reasoning  to  be  passed  over.  There  is 
warmth  in  the  human  being ;  there  is  warmth  also  in  the  world : 
the  human  being  is  composed  of  various  elements,  and  is  there- 
fore called  a  body;  the  world  is  also  composed  of  various  ele- 
ments, and  is  therefore  a  body ;  and,  as  our  bodies  have  souls, 
the  body  of  the  world  must  have  a  soul ;  and  that  soul  stands  in 
the  same  relation  to  our  souls,  as  the  warmth  of  the  world  stands 
to  our  warmth.f  Having  thus  dmnonslrated  the  world  to  be  an 
animal,  it  was  but  natural  he  should  conceive  that  animal  as  re- 
sembling its  creator,  and  human  beings  as  resembling  the  uni- 
versal animal,  tS  itSx  J^iJov.  As  soon  as  the  World,  that  image 
of  the  eternal  Gods,  as  soon  as  that  vast  Anima!  began  to  move, 
live,  and  think,  God  looked  upon  his  work,  and  was  glad.J 

But  although  God  in  his  goodness  would  have  made  nothing 

*  Ktf^iy^tvij  j-dp  o3*  if  TO&StTO^  k6vh9v  yivtnn  i^  avdyKifiTC  nai  vo5  ovffrdfftui 
tyeff^dij,  voiSi  Atdyifin  Ap}fivToi  r^  irttQuv  attrflv  rwv  yiyvoiUfrav  td  ii\dara  iiii 
Ti  eaTiarn  tym.—Tmaus,  p.  SS. 

t  PAUtbut,  pp.  170-1. 

iTirintu  iycfydtaseat.—Timitui,  p.  3!>. 
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evil,  he  could  not  prevent  tJie  existence  of  it.  Various  disputes 
have  heen  warmly  carried  on  by  scholai's,  respecting  the  nature 
of  this  Evil  which  Plato  was  forced  to  admit.  Some  have  con- 
ceived it  nothing  less  than  the  Maniehsean  doctrine.  Thus  much 
we  may  say ;  the  notion  of  an  antagonist  principle  is  inseparable 
fl'om  every  religious  formula :  as  God  can  only  be  Good,  and  as 
Evil  does  certainly  exist,  it  must  exist  independently  of  him ;  it 
must  be  eternal.  Plato  cut  the  matter  very  short  by  his  logical 
principle, — that  since  there  was  a  Good,  there  must  necessarily 
be  the  emdrary  of  Good,  namely.  Evil.  If  Evil  exists,  Kme  does 
it  exist,  and  where?  It  cannot  find  place  In  tho  celestial  region 
of  Ideas.  It  must  therefore  necessarily  dwell  in  the  terrestrial 
region  of  phenomena:  its  home  is  the  world;  it  is  banished 
from  heaven.  And  is  not  this  logical  ?  What  is  the  world  of 
Phenomena  hut  an  imperfect  copy  of  the  world  of  Ideas,  and 
how  can  the  imperfect  be  the  purely  Good?  When  Ideas  are 
"realized,"  as  the  Pantheists  would  say,  when  Ideas,  pure  immu- 
table essences,  are  clothed  in  material  forms,  or  when  matter  is 
fashioned  after  the  model  of  those  Ideas,  what  can  result  but  im- 
perfections J  T!io  Ideas  are  not  in  this  world:  they  are  only  in 
a  state  of  hecoming,  ovtws  hra,  not  yeyva^t.sta.  Phenomena  are 
in  their  very  nature  imperfect;  they  are  perpetually  striving  to 
exist  as  realities.  In  their  constitution  there  is  smnetking  of  the 
divine:  an  image  of  the  Idea,  and  some  participation  in  it;  but 
more  of  the  primeval  chaos. 

Those,  therefore,  who  say  that  Plato  thought  that  "Evil  was 
t  in  matter,"  though  expressing  themselves  loosely,  ex- 
s  themselves  on  the  whole  correctly.     Matter  was  ihe  great 
<f  which  Intelligence  fashioned.    Because  it  was  Neces- 
sity and  unintelligent,  it  was  Evil,  for  Intelligence  alone  can  be 


•  In  the  Lams,  it.  pp.  201-2,  ho  curiously  distinguiBliad  Ihe  i>i>S(  from  the 
^■X* '" '''''*  nrnunBr.  Thei/™p('S(vital  prinoiple)  is  theBelf-movingprinirfple; 
but,  inaamiiok  us  it  M  aomctitnes  moved  to  lad  aa  well  as  to  good  (rS*  rt  iym- 
BAv  tirlay  iJrai  ^oxiv  uat  t&v  ronSf),  it  was  Deoessary  to  have  some  other 
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Now,  as  this  world  of  pUenoniena  is  the  region  where  Evil 
dwells,  we  must  use  our  utmost  endeavors  to  escape  from  it. 
And  how  escape?  By  suicide! — No.  By  leading  the  life  of 
the  Giods;  aad  every  Platonist  knows  that  the  life  of  the  Gods 
consists  in  the  eternal  contemplation  of  Truth,  of  Ideas.  Thus,  as 
on  every  side,  are  we  forced  to  encounter  Dialectics  as  the  sole 
salvation  for  man. 

From  the  above  explanation  of  the  nature  of  Evil,  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  no  contradiction  in  Plato's  saying,  that  the 
quantity  of  Evil  in  tliis  life  exceeded  that  of  the  Good  ;  it  exceeds 
it  in  the  proportion  that  phenomena  exceed  noumena, — that 
matter  exceeds  Ideas. 

But  although  Evil  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  world,  it  is  ia 
constant  struggle  with  Good.  What  is  this  but  the  struggle  of 
Becoming  f  And  man  is  endowed  with  Free  Will  and  Intelli- 
gence :  he  may  therefore  choose  between  Good  and  Evil,*  And 
according  to  his  choice  will  his  future  life  be  regulated.  Me- 
tempsychosis was  a  doctrine  Plato  borrowed  from  Pythagoras ; 
and  in  that  doctrine  he  could  find  arguments  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  sage  and  virtuous  life,  which  no  other  afforded  at  that 
epoch. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  arguments  whereby  Plato  proves 
the  existence  of  God ;  for  we  have  been  forced  to  pass  over  many 
details ;  but  we  cannot  close  this  chapter  without  alluding  to  an 
ailment  often  used  in  modern  times,  and  seldom  suspected  to 
have  had  so  ancient  an  upholder,— God  is  proved  to  esist,  by 
the  very  feeling  of  affinity  to  his  nature  which  stirs  within  our 


Such  opinions  : 
pressed  by  Plato 

as  those  above  set  down 
at  different  times :  but  v 

were  certainly  ex- 
re  again  warn  the 

principle  wliioli  ehould  determine  ita  direoti 

the  world  or  of  man,_it  ia  the  same)  to  good  ; 
nous)  which  determines  it  to  evil 
<  Zam,  s.  p.  217. 

ion.    He  tlierefore  mnlies  voJt 
I  tlie  soul  (whether  the  soul  of 
and  itaia  {ignorance— want  oi 
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reader  against  supposing  tiem  to  have  been  Lis  constant  views, 
Tbey  are  taten  from  works  written  at  wide  intervals,  and  bearing 
considerable  difference  of  opinion ;  and  in  tliose  very  works  there 
are  occasional  glimpses  of  an  appalling  doctrine,  namely,  tliat 
man  is  but  the  plaything  of  God,  who  alternately  governs  and 
forsakes  the  world.  The  firat  clause  of  this  sentence  seems  de- 
rived from  Heraclitus,  who  said,  "  that  making  worlds  was  the 
sport  of  Demiurgos."  Plato's  words  are  these :  «vflpi»rov  Se  SeaS 
ri  vmyviov  sTvai  |iE(j.7i^aui]|j,iviiv  :  and  this  is  said  to  be  man's  great- 
est excellence.*  The  second  clause  is  formally  expressed  by 
Plato  thus:  "God,"  he  says,  "alternately  governs  and  forsakes 
the  world ;  when  he  governs  it,  things  go  on  well :  it  is  the  age 
of  gold;  when  he  forsakes  it,  the  world  suddenly  turns  round  in 
a  contrary  orbit, — a  fearful  crisis  takes  place,  all  things  are  dis- 
ordered, mundane  existence  is  totally  disarranged,  and  only  after 
some  time  do  things  settle  down  to  a  sort  of  order,  though  of  a 
very  impeifect  kind."f 

§  VIIL  Plato's  View  of  thk  Beactiful  and  the  Good. 

So  much  has  been  written  and  talked  in  modern  times  of  ro 
xaXov,  "the  Beantiful,"  as  conceived  by  Plato,  and  tliis  by  per- 
sons who  never  read  a  line  of  his  works,  that  we  must  devote  a 
few  sentences  to  it. 

The  bond  which  unites  the  human  to  the  divine  is  Love.  And 
Love  is  the  longing  of  the  Soul  for  Beauty;  the  inextinguishable 
desire  which  like  feels  for  like,  which  the  divinity  within  us  feels 
for  the  divinity  revealed  to  us  in  Beauty.  This  is  the  celebrated 
Platonic  Love,  which,  from  having  originally  meant  a  com- 
munion of  two  souls,  and  tliat  in  a  rigidly  dialectical  sense,  has 
been  degraded  to  the  expiession  of  maudlin  sentiment  between 
the  sexes.  Platonic  love  meant  ideal  sympathy ;  it  now  means 
the  love  of  a  sentimental  young  gentleman  for  a  woman  he  can- 
not or  will  not  marry. 

*  Latce,  vii.  p.  33.  t  Poiiticua,  p.  280. 
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But  what  is  Beauty  ?  Not  the  mere  flattery  of  the  senses.  It 
does  not  consist  in  havmouious  outlines  and  resplendent  colore: 
these  are  but  the  indkations  of  it.  Beauty  is  Truth.  It  is  the 
radiant  image  of  that  which  was  most  splendid  in  the  world  of 
Ideas.  Listen  to  Plato's  description  of  it  in  the  Phixdrus ; — 
"For,  as  we  have  already  said,  every  human  sout  hiis  actually 
seen  the  Real  Existences,  or  it  would  not  have  come  into  a 
human  shape.  But  it  is  not  easy  for  all  of  them  to  call  to  mind 
what  they  then  saw ;  those,  especially,  which  saw  that  region 
for  a  short  time  only,  and  those  which,  having  fallen  to  the  earth, 
were  so  unfortunate  as  to  he  turned  to  injustice,  and  consequent 
ohlivion  of  the  sacred  things  which  were  seen  by  them  in  their 
prior  state.  Few,  therefore,  remain  who  are  adequate  to  the  re- 
collection of  those  things.  These  few,  when  they  see  here  any 
imago  or  resemblance  of  the  things  which  are  there,  receive  a 
shook  lite  a  thunderbolt,  and  are  iu  a  manner  taken  out  of  Ikem- 
selves ;  hut,  from  deficiency  of  comprehension,  they  know  not 
what  it  is  which  so  afiects  them.  Now,  the  likenesses  which 
exist  there  of  Justice  and  Temperance,  and  the  other  things 
which  the  soul  honors,  do  not  possess  any  splendor ;  and  a  few 
persons  only,  with  great  difficulty,  by  the  aid  of  dull,  blunt,  ma- 
terial organs,  perceive  the  terrestnai  likenesses  of  those  qualities, 
and  recognize  them.  But  Beauty  was  not  only  most  splendid 
when  it  was  seen  by  us  forming  part  of  the  heavenly  possession 
or  choir,  but  here  also  the  likeness  of  it  comes  to  us  through  the 
most  acute  and  clear  of  our  senses,  that  of  sight,  and  with  a 
splendor  which  no  other  of  the  terrestrial  images  of  superceles- 
tial  Existences  posesss.  They,  then,  who  are  not  fresh  from 
heaven,  or  who  have  been  corrupted,  are  not  vehemently  im- 
pelled towards  that  Beauty  which  is  aloft  when  they  see  that 
upon  earth  which  is  called  by  its  name  ;  they  do  not,  therefore, 
venerate  and  woi'ship  it,  but  give  themselves  up  to  physical 
pleasure  after  the  manner  of  a  quadruped.  But  they  who  are 
fresh  from  those  divine  objecls  of  contemplation,  and  who  have 
formerly  contemplated  them  much,  when  they  see  a  godlike 
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countenance  or  form,  in  which  celestial  beauty  is  imaged  and 
well  imitated,  are  first  struck  with  a  holy  awe,  and  then,  ap- 
proaching, venerate  this  beautiful  object  as  a  god,  and,  if  they 
were  not  afraid  of  the  reputation  of  too  raving  a  madness,  would 
erect  altars  and  perform  "aurifices  lo  it. 
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s 
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dialectical  meanmg  ot  this  poetical  myth.  He  will  compreliena, 
also,  that  the  Platonic  Love  is  naturally  more  appropriate  between 
two  men,  master  and  pupil,  than  between  the  two  sexes ;  because 
it  is  then  purer,  and  less  disturbed  by  other  feelings. 

Beauty  is  tlio  most  vivid  image  of  Truth  :  it  is  divinity  in  its 
most  perceptible  form.  But  what  is  the  Good  ?  The  Good,  ra 
ayMv,  is  God,  but  God  considered  in  the  abstract.  Truth, 
Beauty,  Justice,  are  all   aspects  of  the  Peity;  Goodness  is  his 
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nature.  The  Good  is  therefore  incapable  of  being  perceived ;  it 
can  only  be  known  in  reflection.  In  the  same  manner  as  the 
Bun  is  thfi  cause  of  Eight,  and  also  the  cause  of  the  objects  of 
sight  growing  and  being  produced,  so  also  tie  Good  is  the  cause 
of  science,  and  the  cause  of  being  to  whatever  is  the  object  of 
science :  and,  as  the  8un  itself  is  not  sight,  nor  the  object  of  sight, 
but  presides  over  both  ;  so  also  the  Good  is  not  science,  nor  the 
object  of  science,  but  is  superior  to  both,  for  they  are  not  the 
Good,  but  goodly. 

§  IX.  Plato's  Ethics. 

Plato  was  a  Socratist  Hitherto,  however,  we  have  seen  him 
following  his  master  only  in  his  Method.  The  speculations  on 
Ideas,  Reminiscence,  Metempsychosis,  God,  etc^  were  things  he 
did  not  leam  from  Socrates,  although  the  Socratio  Method  led 
him  to  these  conceptions.  We  have  before  seen  that  Socrates 
occupied  himself  almost  exclusively  with  Ethical  topics;  and  it 
ia  in  Ethics,  therefore,  that  we  may  expect  to  find  Plato  resem- 
bling him. 

Plato's  ethical  opinions  are  logical  rather  tJian  ethical ;  that 
is  to  say,  they  are  deductions  from  certain  abstract  logical  prem- 
ises, not  from  investigations  into  human  nature.  Thus,  when 
"engaged  with  the  discussion  of  particular  sciences,  he  resolves 
them  into  the  science  of  Good ;  when  engaged  with  the  partic- 
ular virtues,  he  resolves  them  into  the  virtue  of  Science."*  Every- 
wliero  the  Good  and  the  True  are  convertible  terms,  and  Virtue 
is  the  same  as  Science.  There  is,  moreover,  considerable  contra- 
diction in  his  various  works  on  this,  as  on  other  points.  In  one 
dialogue  [Timceus)  he  advocates  Free  Will ;  in  another  {Hippias 
Minor),  Fatalism.  Sometimes  vice  is  involuntary,  at  other 
times  voluntary :  Bometimes,  indeed  generally,  vice  is  nothing 
but  ignorance ;  elsewhere,  as  we  have  shown,  vice  is  said  to  be 
partly  ignorance  and  partly  incontinence.     Virtue  is  said  to  be 

•  Archer  Butler,  Lef^ures,  ii.  61. 
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^e;  yet  Knowledge  alone  does  not  coastitntQ  Happiness, 
nor  can  Virtue  be  taue^ht. 

Although,  therefore,  many  passages  may  be  quoted  in  which 
morals  are  worthily  spoken  of,  wo  cannot  but  regard  as  chimeri- 
cal any  attempt  to  deduce  from  thpm  an  ethical  system.  All 
that  can  safely  be  relied  on  is  general  views;  such,  for  instance, 
as  his  subordination  of  Ethics  to  Dialectics.  As  M.  De  Gerando 
■well  observes,  "he  did  not  found  his  ethics  on  a  principle  of 
obligation,  on  the  definition  of  duty,  bnt  on  the  tendency  to  per- 
fection." 

In  Plato's  Ethics  the  passions  are  entirely  set  aside;  they  are 
regarded  as  disturbances  in  the  moral  economy.  Virtue  is  pure- 
ly a  matter  of  intelligence ;  and  the  intellect  has  therefore  not 
only  a  regulative  ofBce,  but  the  supreme  direction  of  all  action,* 
Now,  as  CLamfort  admirably  sdd,  "the  Philosopher  who  would 
set  aside  the  passions,  resembles  a  Chemist  who  would  extinguish 
his  fire."  We  are  all  aware  that  it  is  very  common  "to  know 
the  right,  and  yet  the  wrong  pursue ;"  that  the  passions  not  only 
disturb  the  regulative  action  of  Reason,  but  positively  triumph 
over  it;  and  that  morals  are  our  mores,  our  habiu^  as  much  as 
our  beliefe. 

The  Ethics  of  Plato  might  suit  the  inhabitants  of  another 
woi'ld ;  they  are  useless  to  the  inhabitants  of  tliis.  His  Politics 
are  his  Ethics  applied  to  the  State,  and  labor  under  the  same 
errors.  But  his  Utopian  Government,  the  Republic,\iii&  had  too 
much  celebrity  for  us  to  neglect  it. 

The  Republic  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
his  works ;  and  so  slow  has  been  the  progress  of  social  science, 
compared  with  every  other  science,  that  many  of  the  views  Plato 
has  there  put  forth  are  still  entertained  by  very  serious  thinkers ; 


*  Wb  cannot  inlemipt  our  exposition  with  any  examples ;  they  are  !■ 

raspeoting  the  misery  of  the  ntijusl  man,  in  which  Plato  endaavoia  to  pro 
that  he  who  doea  an  injury  suffers  more  than  he  who  endures  it. 
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whereas  his  views  on  morals  seldom,  his  views  od  pliysics  never 
find  a  defender. 

The  weakness  of  man  is  the  cause  why  States  are  formed.  As 
he  cannot  suffice  to  himself,  he  must  live  in  society.  This  society 
should  be  an  image  of  man  himself  The  faculties  which  belong 
to  him  must  find  a  proper  field  of  activity  in  society  ;  and  this 
vast  union  of  intellects  should  form  but  one  intelligence.  Thus 
man's  virtues  are,  1.  ^ponitfis,  wisdom ;  2.  dvipsia,  fortitnde ;  3. 
ffwippotfuuT],  temperance;  4,  Sixaiotfuvi],  justice.  The  State,  there- 
fore must  have  its  Kulers,  the  philosophers,  who  will  represent 
wisdom ;  its  Soldiers,  who  will  represent  fortitude ;  its  Craftsmen 
and  burghers,  who  will  represent  temperance.  Justice  is  a  qual- 
ity which  must  he  shared  by  all  classes,  as  lying  at  the  root  of 
all  virtuous  action. 

In  wisdom  and  justice  we  have  the  alpha  and  omega  of  Plato's 
doctrine :  justice  is  wisdom  in  act.  The  office  of  the  Rulers  is 
therefore  to  ordain  such  laws  as  will  eventually  prevent  all  in- 
justice in  the  State.  Their  first  care  will  be  to  instil  info  the 
minds  of  the  citizens  just  notions  respecting  the  Deity.  All  those 
who  atti'ibute  to  the  Deity  the  passions  and  imperfections  of  men 
must  be  banished  :  hence  the  famous  banishment  of  the  poets, 
of  which  80  much  has  been  said.  This  law,  pushed  to  its  rigor- 
ous conclusions,  is  the  law  of  fanaticism.  Whatever  the  Rulers 
believed  respecting  Religion,  was  to  be  the  Religion  of  the  State. 
Strange  that  a  pupil  of  Socrates  should  have  advocated  a  law, 
the  operation  of  which  caused  his  master's  condemnation!  But 
there  are  other  causes  for  the  banishment  of  the  poets  besides 
their  fictions  respecting  the  Gods.  They  enervate  the  soul  by 
pictures  of  immoderate  desires;  they  give  imitations  of  the  vices 
and  follies  of  men;  they  overstep  the  limits  of  that  moderation 
which  alone  can  balance  the  soul.  Even  the  musicians  are  to 
be  banished;  those  at  least  who  ai'e  plaintive  and  harmonious. 
Only  the  Dorian  and  the  Phrygian  music  can  be  admitted ;  the 
one  impetuouB  and  warlike,  tiie  other  calm. 

There  is  a  germ  of  Stoicisra  in  Plato,  and  that  germ  is  here 
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seen  developed.  A  measured  equability  of  mind  was  his  ideal 
of  liutnan  happiness,  and  any  thing  which  interfered  with  it  was 
denounced.  Poetry  and  music  interfered  with  this  equability, 
and  BO  did  conjugal  love.  As  the  State  could  not  subsist  with- 
out children,  children  must  be  begotten.  But  parents  are  fool- 
ishly fond  ;  they  are  avaricious  for  their  children;  ambitious  for 
them.  Husbands  are  also  foolishly  fond,  To  prevent  these  dis- 
turbances of  good  order,  Plato  oiiiains  community  of  wives,  and 
interdicts  parentage.  Women  are  to  be  chosen  for  marriage  as 
brood-mares  are  chosen.  The  violent  women  to  be  assorted  to 
the  mild  men ,  the  mdd  to  be  assorted  to  \  lotent  men.  But  the 
ehildien  belong  to  the  State  Thej  are,  therefore,  to  be  con- 
signed to  the  State  Nurses,  who  will  supenntend  their  early  edu- 
cation Because  children  manliest  difFeient  capacities,  Plato 
thoUj^ht  with  St.  Simon,  thit  each  citizen  should  be  ranked  ac- 
cording to  his  capaL,ity,  the  State  would  underlaie  to  decide  to 
whwh  cltts  the  young  man  should  belong  But,  if  domestic  life 
IS  thus  at  a  blow  sacuficed  to  the  publn,  good,  do  not  imagine 
that  women  v  ill  lose  their  occupations.  No  .  women  must  share 
with  men  the  toils  of  war  and  agriculture.  The  female  dog  guards 
sheep  as  well  as  the  male;  why  should  not  the  women  guard 
the  State  ?*  And,  as  some  few  women  manifest  a  capacity  for 
philosophy,  those  few  will  share  with  men  the  government. 
With  community  of  wives  and  children,  it  is  natural  that  com- 
munity of  property  should  be  joined.  Property  is  the  great  dis- 
turber of  social  life ;  it  engenders  crimes  and  luxuries  which  are 
scarcely  better  than  crimes.  Property,  therefore,  must  he  abol- 
ished.    Tlie  State  alone  has  riches. 

In  one  word,  the  Family,  no  less  than  the  individual,  is  sacri- 
ficed to  the  State ;  the  State  itself  being  an  Abstraction.  Like 
the  Utopists  of  modern  days,  Plato  has  developed  an  a  priori 
theory  of  what  the  State  should  be,  and  by  this  theory  all  human 
feelings  are  to  be  neglected ;  instead  of  developing  a  theory  a 
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posteriori,  i.  e.  from  an  investigation  into  the  nature  of  human 
wants  and  feelings. 

By  thus  reducing  the  Bepuhlie  to  its  theoretical  formula,  we 
are  doubtless  viewing  it  in  its  most  unfavorahle  light.  Its  value, 
and  its  interest,  do  not  consist  in  its  political  ideas,  but  in  its 
collateral  suggestions  on  education,  religion,  and  morals.  But 
these  are  beside  our  present  purpose,* 

Willingly  would  we  discourse  upon  this  remarkable  book  at 
greater  length ;  but,  although  we  have  only  touched  on  a  few 
pointe  connected  with  Plato,  we  have  already  exhausted  the  space 
we  could  afford,  and  must  clo^  here  this  imperfei-t  ai^count  of 
one  of  the  greatest  minds  of  antiquity  If  we  hue  assigned  h  m 
his  due  portion  in  the  history  of  human  development — if  we 
have  in  some  sort  presented  the  reader  with  a  clue,  whereby  he 
may  traverse  the  labyrinth  ot  that  celebrated  lut  much  misrep- 
resented writer — if  we  have  suci*e!el  m  convening  some  im 
pression  of  the  man,  more  consonmt  with  truth  th^n  th<»t  usually 
accredited,  we  have  performed  our  task, 

icial  notions  are  iiiodJiiei! ;  but 
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CHAPTER  I. 
ARISTOTLE. 

§  L   Life  or  Ahistotlb. 

When  Plato  was  leaving  Athena  for  the  journey  into  Sicily, 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  which  occupied  him  three  years 
OF  more,  Aristotle  appeared  in  that  active  city,  a  restless  youth 
of  seventeen ;  rich  both  in  money  and  in  knowledge,  CRger,  im- 
petuous, truth-loving,  and  insatiable  in  his  thirst  for  philosophy. 
Tidings  of  the  wondrous  men  who  made  that  city  illustrious,  and 
whose  feme  still  sheds  a  halo  round  its  ruins,  had  reached  him 
in  his  native  land ;  tidings  of  the  great  thinters  and  the  crowded 
schools  had  lured  hira,  though  so  young,  to  Athens. 

Aristotle  was  born  at  Stagira,  a  colony  in  Thrace,  Olympiad 
99  (b.  c.  384.)  His  father,  Nicomaehus,  was  an  eminent  physi- 
cian, who  had  written  several  works  on  medicine  and  natural 
history;  bo  that  Aristotle's  love  of  such  subjects  may  be  called 
hereditary.  And  this  hereditary  love  so  conspicuous  in  the  niar- 
vellous  results  of  the  two  treatises  on  the  History  of  Animals 
and  the  Parts  of  -4n!'ma/s— -works  which  modern  science  is  daily 
enabling  us  to  appreciate  better — may  have  been  fostered  by  the 
opportunities  Stagira  offered  him  in  his  boyhood.  It  was  a  town 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Strymonic  Gulf,  just  where  the  general 
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line  of  coast  takes  a  southerly  direction.  Immediately  south,  a 
promontory  ran  out  towar<iIs  the  east,  effectually  screening  the 
town  and  ifs  little  harbor  Capros  (formed  by  the  island  of  the 
same  name),  from  the  violence  of  the  squalls  coming  up  the 
jEgean.  "In  the  teiraced  windings  too,  by  which  the  visitor 
climbs  through  the  orange  groves  of  Sorento,  he  may  wltiout 
any  great  violence  imagine  the  narrow  and  sleep  paths  by  which 
an  ancient  liistoiian  find  chorograpber  describes  those  who  crossed 
tie  mountmns  out  of  Macedonia,  as  descending  into  the  valley  of 
Aretliusa,  where  was  seen  the  tomb  of  Euripides  and  the  town  of 
Stagira,"* 

Aristotle,  losing  his  parents  at  an  early  age,  was  consigned  to 
the  care  of  a  certain  Proxenus,  who  had  him  instructed  in  all  the 
physical  knowledge  of  the  time.  Proxenus  died,  and  Aristotle 
then  fulfilled  his  desire  of  seeing  Athens. 

During  the  three  years  of  Plato's  absence  Aristotle  was  not 
idle.  He  prepared  himself  to  be  a  worthy  pupil.  His  wealth 
enabled  him  to  purchase  those  castly  luxuries.  Books — there  was 
no  cheap  Literature  in  those  days — and  in  them  he  studied  the 
speculations  of  tlie  early  thinkers,  with  a  zeal  and  intelligence  of 
which  his  own  writings  bear  ample  evidence.  There  were  also 
some  friends  and  followers  of  Socrates  and  Plato  still  at  Athens: 
men  who  had  listened  1«  the  entrancing  conversation  of  the  "  old 
man  eloquent,"  who  could  still  remember  with  a  smile  his  keen 
and  playful  irony ;  and  others  who  were  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  deep  thoughts  brooding  in  the  melancholy  soul  of  Plato, 
These  Aristotle  eagerly  questioned,  and  from  them  prepared  him- 
self to  receive  the  lessons  of  his  future  teacher. 

Plato  returned.  His  school  was  opened,  and  Aristotle  joined 
the  crowd  of  his  disciples,  amongst  whom  the  penetrating  glance 
of  the  master  soon  detected  the  immortal  pnpil.  Plato  saw  that 
the  impetuous  youth  needed  the  curb ;  but  there  was  promise  of 
greatness  in  that  very  need.     His  restless  activity  was  charac- 

*  Blataalsyii  Ufe  of  Arklotte,  p.  IS, 
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t«rized  by  Plato  in  an  epithet:  "Aristotle  is  the  Mind  of  my 
Bchool." 

Aristotle  continued  to  listen  to  Plato  for  seventeen  years ;  that 
is,  till  the  death  of  the  latter.  Bnt  he  did  not  confine  himself  to 
the  Platonic  Philosophy :  nor  did  he  entirely  ^ree  with  it.  And 
from  this  disagreement  has  arisen  the  vulgar  notion  of  a  personal 
diBagreement  between  Master  and  Pupil :  a  notion,  to  b©  sure, 
propped  up  with  pretended  anecdotes,  and  refuted  by  others 
equally  authentic.  Much  has  been  written  on  this  quarrel,  and 
on  what  people  call  Aristotle's  ingratitude.  We  place  no  reli- 
ance on  it.  The  same  thing  was  said  of  Plato  wilJi  respect  to 
Socrates;  and  we  have  excellent  reasons  for  treating  that  as  cal- 
umny. In  his  writings  Aristotle  doubtless  combats  the  opinion 
of  Plato;  but  he  always  mentions  him  with  respect,  sometimes 
with  tenderness.  If  that  be  ingratitude,  it  is  such  as  all  pupils 
have  manifested  who  have  not  been  slavish  followers.* 

It  was  a  wise  tliought  of  Macedonian  Philip  to  give  his  son 
Alexander  such  a  preceptor  as  Aristotle.  For  four  years  was  the 
illustrious  pupil  instructed  by  the  illustrious  master  in  poetry, 
rhetoric,  and  philosophy;  and,  when  Alexander  departed  on  his 
Indian  expedition,  a  scholar  of  Aristotk's,  one  Calisthenes,  attend- 
ed him.f  Both  from  Philip  and  from  AleMnder,  the  Stagirite 
received  munificent  assistance  in  all  his  undertakings :  especially 
in  the  collection  of  natural  curiosities,  which  were  selected  from 
captured  provinces,  to  form  the  materials  of  tie  History  of  Ani- 
mals. 

"The  conqueror  is  said,  in  Athenffius,  to  have  presented  his 
master  with  the  sum  of  eight  hundred  talents  (about  two  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  sterling)  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  His- 
tory of  Animals,  arid,  enormous  as  the  sum  m,  it  is  on!y  in  pro- 


*  The  question  is  disewssed  with  ability  by  Mr.  Blskealey  in  hia  H/e  of 
ArittotU,  pp.  21-SB.  Sec  alao  Stahr's  article  an  AtistDtlc  in  the  l/uttioaary 
of  Greek  and  Sotium  SJographs. 

t  Tha  Btorj  that  Aristotle  himself  ae«ompauied  Alexander  ia  now  univer- 
bbII;  di^aredited. 
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portion  to  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  vast  wealth  acquired  by 
the  plunder  of  the  Persian  treasures,  Pliny  also  relates  that 
some  thousands  of  men  were  placed  at  his  disposal  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  zoological  specimens,  which  seired  as  materi- 
als for  this  celebrated  treatise."*  However  he  acquired  his 
materials,  it  is  becoming  daily  more  evident  that  his  work  waa 
based  on  direct  kaowledge,  on  actual  inspection  and  dissection, 
not,  as  in  Pliny's  case,  ou  what  others  reported.  Several  of  the 
most  astonishing  discoveries  of  modem  naturalists  are  found  to 
have  been  distinctly  known  to  Aristotle  ;■  and  even  on  such  aubtlt! 
questions  as  the  affinities  of  animals,  we  are  sometimes  forced  to 
come  round  to  his  classification.  "Thus,  in  the  end,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Forbes,  in  summing  up  his  discussion  on  the  classification 
of  Acalephs,  "we  revert  curiously  enough  to  the  views  of  the 
affinities  of  these  Animals  proposed  by  Aristotle,  who  plainly  in- 
cluded under  the  designation  of  iuia'Kr,'p-ri,  both  Actinias  and  Me- 
dusfo :  not  from  any  vague  guess,  or  in  compliance  with  the  popu- 
lar recognition  of  their  resemblance,  but  from  a  careful  study  of 
their  structure  and  habits,  as  the  varied  notices  preserved  to  ua 
in  the  first,  fourth,  and  fifth,  eighth,  and  ninth  boots  of  the  ^w- 
tor)/  ^  Animals  prove  beyond  question."f 

After  a  long  interval  Aristotle  returned  to  Athens  and  opened 
a  school  in  the  Lyceum  :  a  school  wliich  eclipsed  all  the  others 
both  in  numbers  and  importance.  It  is  curiously  illustrative  of 
his  restless  vivacious  temperament  that  he  could  not  stand  still 
and  lecture,  but  delivered  his  opinions  whilst  walking  up  and 
down  tlie  shady  paths  of  the  Lyceum,  attended  by  his  eager  fol- 
lowers. Hence  his  disciples  were-  called  the  Walking  Philoso- 
phers— Peripatetics. 

Mr.  Blakealey  thinks  that  it  was  Aristotle's  delicate  hecJth 
which,  combined  with  the  wish  to  economize  time,  induced  him 


t  Forbes,  Mmograph  cfthe  Mled-^td  Mediiia,  p.  88.  On  the  sab 
Aristotle's  zoological  knowledge  generallj,  see  Meyer,  Ariatotelia  Thiei 
1355,  and  De  Blaaville,  Hiatoire  des  ScUncea  de  V  Orgaaisation,  1S45. 
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to  lecture  while  walking.  Diogenes  Laertius  attributes  its  oiigin 
to  a  regard  for  the  health  of  his  pupil,  Alexander.  The  point  is 
unifflportant ;  enough  for  us  to  know  that  he  did  lecture  while 
walking  to  and  fro  along  the  shady  paths  of  the  Lyceum.  Pro- 
tagoras, as  Mr.  Blatesley  reminds  us,  is  represented  by  Plato  as 
teaching  in  the  same  way ;  although  not  perhaps  so  systemati- 
cally as  Arisltitle. 

His  lectures  were  of  two  kinds,  scientific  and  popular — acfoa- 
matie  or  acroatic,  and  exoteric.  The  former  were  for  the  more  ad- 
vanced students,  and  those  who  were  capable  of  pursuing  scientific 
subjects ;  he  delivered  these  in  the  morning.  The  latter  were  after- 
noon lectures  to  a  much  larger  class,  and  treated  of  popular  sub- 
jects—rhetoric, politics,  and  sophistics.  Much  learning  and  in- 
genuity has  been  thrown  away  in  the  endeavor  to  determine  the 
precise  nature  of  these  two  kinds  of  instruction ;  but  we  cannot 
here  discuss  it.  Those  who  conclude  that  the  distinction  between 
the  esoteric  and  esoteric  was  a  distinction  of  doctrine  seem  to  us 
in  error ;  the  distinction  was,  as  above  stated,  purely  that  of  sub- 
ject-matter. Dialectics  and  Poetics  are  not  addressed  to  the 
same  hearers. 

He  spent  a  long  laborious  life. in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and 
wrote  an  incredible  number  of  works,  about  a  fourth  of  which 
it  is  calcniated  are  extant;  the  division,  arrangement,  and  au- 
thenticity of  which  has  long  been  a  pet  subject  of  conteniion 
among  scholars;  but,  as  no  agreement  has  yet  been  effected, 
we  should  have  to  swell  our  pages  with  arguments  rather  than 
results. 

The  influence  these  works,  spurious  as  well  as  genuine,  have 
exercised  on  European  culture,  is  incalculable,  and  we  shall  here- 
after have  to  speak  of  the  tyranny  of  this  influence.  Nor  was 
it  alone  over  European  culture  they  exercised  a  despotic  sway. 
"Translated  in  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era  into  the 
Syriac  language  by  the  Nestorians  who  fled  into  Persia,  aud  from 
Syriae  into  Arabic  four  hundred  years  later,  his  writJngs  furnish- 
ed the  Mohammedan  conquerors  of  the  East  with  a  germ  of  sd- 
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ence  which,  but  for  the  effect  of  their  religious  and  political  in- 
stJtutioDs,  might  have  shot  up  into  as  tall  a  tree  as  it  did  prodace 
in  the  west ;  while  his  logical  works,  in  the  Latin  translation 
which  Eoethius,  'the  last  of  the  Romans,'  bcqucatheii  as  a  lega- 
cy to  posterity,  formed  the  basis  of  that  extraordinary  phenome- 
non, the  Philosophy  of  the  Schoolmen,  An  empire  like  this, 
extending  over  nearly  twenty  centuries  of  time,  sometimes  more, 
sometimes  less  despotically,  but  always  with  great  force,  recog- 
nized in  B^dad  and  in  Cordova,  in  Egypt  and  in  Britain,  and 
leaving  abundant  traces  of  itself  in  the  language  and  modes 
of  thought  of  every  European  nation,  is  a^uredly  without  a  par- 
allel."* 

§  II,  Aristotle's  Method, 

Plate  and  Aristotle  may  be  said  to  contain  all  the  speculative 
philosophy  of  Greece :  whoso  knows  them,  knows  all  that  Greece 
had  to  teach.  It  is  not  our  plan  to  draw  comparisons  between 
the  greatness  of  two  great  men,  otherwise  these  two  would  fur- 
nish a  happy  subject.  We  have  endeavored  to  point  out  in  what 
way  Plato  advanced  the  Philosophy  of  his  age.  We  have  now 
to  do  the  same  by  Aristotle. 

Aristotle  was  the  most  learned  man  of  antic[uity,  but  this  learn- 
ing did  not  enervate  the  vigor  of  his  mind.  He  studiously 
sought,  both  in  books  and  in  external  nature,  for  materials  where- 
with to  build  a  doctrine.  Before  laying  down  his  own  views  he 
always  examines  the  views  of  his  predecessors  with  tedious  mi- 
nuteness; and  his  own  opinions  often  seem  brought  out  in  his 
criticisms  rather  than  dogmatically  afBrmed. .  Hence  some  have 
declared  his  Method  to  be  the  historical  Method ;  a  misconcep- 
tion not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  consider  the  abundance  of 
historical  detail,  and  the  absence  of  any  express  definition  of  his 
Method  in  his  writings. 

Unlike  Plato,  Aristotle  never  mentions  the  nature  of  hia  Meth- 
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od  ;  but  he  has  one,  and  we  must  detect  it.  We  may  expect  to 
find  it  somewhat  resembling  that  of  his  master,  with  some  modi- 
fications of  his  own.  Plato,  as  Van  Heusde,  fn  the  Imlia  fla- 
tonicw  remarks,  stands  a  middle  point  between  Socrates  and  Aris- 
totle. The  Method  of  Socrates  was  one  of  Investigation ;  that 
of  Aristotle  was  one  of  Demonstration.  The  Definition  and  In- 
duction of  Socrates  were  powerful,  but  vague ;  the  syllogism  of 
Aristotle  rendered  them  powerful  and  precise,  Plato,  as  it  were, 
fiUs'up  the  gap  between  these  two  thinkers ;  by  the  addition  of 
Analysis  and  Classification  he  reduced  the  Soeratic  Method  to  a 
more  systematic  form,  and  gave  it  precision.  Where  Plato  left 
it,  Aristotle  took  it  up ;  and,  by  still  further  modifications,  all 
of  which  had  but  one  aim, — i.  e.  greater  precision, — he  gave  it  a 
solidity  which  enabled  it  to  endure  for  centuries. 

Wherein  did  Plato  and  Aristotle  fundamentally  differ!  Un- 
til the  time  of  Hegel  the  general  explanation  of  this  ditference  was 
briefly  to  this  effect :  Plato  is  an  Idealist,  Aristotle  a  Materialist ; 
the  one  a  Rationalist,  the  other  an  Empiric :  one  trusting  solely 
to  Reason,  the  other  solely  to  Experience,  This  explanation  He- 
gel refuted  by  showing,  that  although  Aristotle  laid  more  stress 
npon  experience  than  did  Plato,  yet  he  also  expressly  tanghtthat 
Reason  alone  could  form  science.* 

Let  US,  then,  tiy  if  we  can  penetrate  the  real  difference.  And 
to  do  so,  we  must  first  ask,  What  was  the  fundamental  position 
of  the  Platonic  doctrine'  That  question  admits  of  but  one  an- 
swer. The  root  of  Plato's  philosophy  is  the  theory  of  Ideas, 
whereby  Dialectics  became  science  It  here  Aristotle  be  found  to 
agree  with  his  master,  there  can  bo  no  fundamental  difierence 
between  them;  if  here  he  be  found  ts  differ,  we  may  be  able  to 
deduce  from  it  all  other  djflerences 

Aristotle  radically  opposed  the  Ideal  theory  ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  his  criticisms  of  Plato  are  criticisms  of  that  theory.  He 
does  not  deny  to  Ideas  a  sulg'eeiive  existence  :  on  the  contrary, 

*  Hegel,  Gtstkichte  da-  PltiUis.ii.su.  iq. 
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he  makes  them  the  materials  of  science ;  but  he  is  completely  op- 
posed to  their  objective  existence,  calling  it  an  empty  and  poeti- 
cal metaphor.  He  says,  that  on  the  supposition  of  Ideas  being 
Existences  and  Models,  there  would  be  several  Models  for  the 
same  Thing;  since  the  same  thing  may  be  classed  under  several 
heads.  Thus,  Socrates  may  be  classed  under  the  Ideas  of  Soc- 
rates, of  Man,  of  Animal,  and  of  Biped  ;  or  Philosopher,  General, 
and  Statesman.  The  "stout  Stagirite"  not  only  perceived  the 
logical  error  of  the  Ideal  theory,  but  also  saw  how  the  error  origi- 
nated. He  profoundly  remarked,  that  Ideas  are  nothing  but 
productions  of  the  Reason,  separating,  by  a  logical  abstraction, 
the  particular  objects  from  those  relations  which  are  common  to 
them  all.  He  saw  that  Plato  had  mistaken  a  subjective  disUnc- 
tion  for  an  objective  oao ;  had  mistaken  a  relation,  which  the 
understanding  perceived  between  two  objects,  for  the  evidence  of 
a  separate  existence.  The  partisans  of  the  theory  of  Ideas,  Aris- 
totle likens  to  those  who,  having  to  enumerate  the  exact  number 
of  things,  commence  by  increasing  tlie  number,  as  a  way  of  am- 
pUf3dng  the  calculation;  In  this  caustic  illustration  we  may  see 
the  nature  of  his  objection  to  the  Platonic  doctrine.  What,  in- 
deed, was  the  Ideal  theory,  but  a  multiplication  of  tiie  nmnber  of 
Existences?  Men  had  before  imagined  that  things  were  great, 
and  heavy,  and  black  or  brown.  Plato  separated  the  qualities 
of  greatness,  weight,  and  color,  and  made  these  qualities  new  ex- 


Having  disproved  the  notion  of  Ideas  being  Existences, — in 
other  words,  of  General  Terms  being  any  thing  more  than  the 
expressions  of  the  Relations  of  individual  things, — Aristotle  was 
driven  to  maintain  that  the  Individual  Things  alone  exisled.  But, 
if  only  individuals  exist,  only  by  sensation  can  they  be  known ; 
and,  if  we  know  them  by  sensation,  how  is  the  universal,  to 
xaiiXav,  ever  known — how  do  we  get  abstract  ideas !  This  ques- 
tion was  the  more  pertinent  because  science  could  only  be  a  sci- 
ence of  the  Universal,  or,  as  we  moderns  say,  a  science  of  general 
truths;  now  inasmuch  as  Aristotle  agreed  with  Plato  in  main- 
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taioing  tliat  sense  cannot  furnish  us  with  scienc*,*  which  is  always 
founded  on  general  truths  (Universals),  it  was  needful  for  him  to 
show  how  wc  could  gain  scientific  knowledge, 

Plato's  solution  of  the  problem  has  already  been  exhibited ;  it 
was  the  ingenious  doctrine  of  the  soul's  reminiscence  of  a  former 
apprehension  of  truth,  awakened  b\  those  traces  of  Ideas  which 
sensation  discoTered  in  Things.  This  solution  did  not  satisfy 
Aristotle.  He,  too,  was  aware  that  reminiscence  was  indispensa- 
ble; but  by  it  he  meant  reminiscence  of  previous  experience, 
not  of  an  anterior  state  of  existence  in  the  woild  of  Ideas.  By 
sensation  we  perceive  particular  things ;  by  induction  we  perceive 
the  general  in  the  particular.  Sensation  is  the  basis  of  all  knowl- 
edge :  but  we  have  another  faculty  besides  that  of  sensation  ;  we 
have  Memory.  Having  perceived  many  things,  we  remember 
our  sensations,  and  by  that  remembrance  we  are  enabled  to  dis- 
cern wherein  things  resemble  and  wherein  they  differ;  and  this 
Memory  then  becomes  an  art  whereby  a  general  conception  is 
formed :  this  art  is  Induction.  The  natural  method  of  investi- 
gation, he  says,  is  to  collect  all  the  facts  or  particulars,  and  after- 
wards deduce  from  these  the  general  causes  of  all  things  and 
their  actions-t  This  is  accomplished  by  Induction,  which  he 
aptly  o-alls  the  pathway  from  particulars  to  generals — sirayuyii 
5^  i)  oLTo  tCn  xaSixatfra  sVI  ra  xafloJjju  J'qioSos.J  Man  alone  has 
this  art.  The  distinction  between'  brutes  and  men  is,  that  the 
former,  although  they  have  Memory,  have  no  Experience ;  that 
is  to  say,  have  not  the  art  which  converts  Memory  into  Experi- 
ence— the  art  of  Induction.    Man  is  the  reasoning  animal. 

That  Aristotle  meant  Induction  by  the  art  of  which  he  speaks 
as  furnished  by  experience,  may  be  proved  by  one  luminous 
passage  of  the  Melaphffmca,  "Art  commences  when,  from  a 
great  number  of  Experiences,  one  general  conception  is  formed 

•  Aaalst.  Poat,  i.  Bl. 
^Ibid. ;  eomp.  also  Hiat.  Animal  L.  6. 

X  7&pMt.  i.  10.  comp.  wlmt  Coleridge  Bays  on  Metliod  as  a  path  of  Traasit, 
DitceurM  on  Method  affixnd  to  Eneydfrp.  Metmpolitana. 
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which  will  emhrace  all  similar  cases.*  And,  lest  there  should 
be  any  misunderataiiiiiTig  of  his  definition,  he  proceeds  to  illus- 
trate it.  "Thus,  if  you  know  that  a  c«rtaiii  remedy  has  cured 
Cailias  of  a  certain  disease,  and  that  the  same  lemedy  has  pro- 
duced the  same  effect  on  Socrates,  and  on  several  other  persons, 
that  is  Experience  ;  but  to  know  that  a  certain  remedy  will  cure 
all  persons  attacked  with  that  disease  is  Art :  for  Experience  is 
the  knowledge  of  individual  things  (cuv  vafljxatfTa) ;  Art  is  that 
of  Universals  (riiv  xnfloXou)." 

The  commencement  of  Positive  Science — the  awakening  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  nature  and  processes  of  Science — lies  in  that 
passage.  In  the  Socratie  conception  of  Induction  wo  saw  httle 
more  than  Analogical  Reasoning;  but  in  this  Aristotelian  con- 
ception we  see  the  Ccllection  of  Instances,  and  the  generalization 
from  those  Instances  which  Science  claims  as  part  of  its  Method. 
Nor  was  this  a  random  gueaa  of  the  old  Stagirite's :  it  was  the 
logical  deduction  from  his  premises  respecting  knowledge.  Hear 
him  again :  "  Experience  furnishes  the  principles  of  every  science. 
Thus  Astronomy  is  grounded  on  observation ;  for,  if  we  were  pro- 
perly to  observe  the  celestial  phenomena,  we  might  demonstrate 
the  laws  which  regulate  them.  The  same  applies  to  other  sci- 
ences. ^  me  omit  nothing  tfiat  observation  can  afford  us  respecl- 
inff  phenomena,  w       u  d  rnish  the  demonstration  of  all 

that  admits  of  b  g  d  m  n  ad,  and  illustrate  that  which  is 
not  susceptible  of  d       n     a  \     And,  in  another  place,  when 

abandoned  in  his  o-^         by  phenomena,  he  will  not  hazard 

an  assertion.     "  W   mu    wa      h   says,  "  for  further  phenomena, 
more  to  be  trasted  than  the  conclusion  of 


Looked  at  in  a  general  way,  the  Aristotelian  Method  seems  to 
be  the  Method  of  positive  Science;  but  on  closer  meditation  we 
shall  detect  their  germinal  difference  to  be  the  omission  in  Aris- 
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totle  of  the  piiiiciple,  so  touch  insisted  on  in  the  Introduction  to 
this  History,  namely,  the  rigorous  Verificatiou  of  each  inductive 
step.  The  value  of  the  truth  expressed  by  a  syllogism  does  not 
consist  solely  in  its  accurate  distribution,  hut  also  in  the  accuracy 
of  its  major  premise  :  we  may  form  unexceptionable  Syllogisms 
which  shall  be  absurdly  erroneous,  as  when  we  say,  All  black 
birds  are  crows ;  This  bird  is  black ;  ergo,  This  bird  is  a  crow. 
In  the  physical  and  metaphysical  speculations  of  the  ancients, 
we  are  constantly  meeting  with  syllogisms  as  perfect  as  this, — 
and  as  absurd ;  because  the  ancients  generally  threw  their  in- 
genuity into  logical  deduction,  and  scarcely  ever  into  preliminary 
Terification.  When  Aristotle  therefore  lays  down  as  a  canon  the 
necessity  of  ascertaining  generals  from  an  examination  of  partic- 
ulats,  his  canon,  admirable  indeed,  needs  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  distinct  recognition  of  the  equal  necessity  of  verification.  Con- 
trasted with  the  Platonic  Method,  Aiistotle's  is  seen  to  great  ad- 
vantage. Plato,  believing  that  the  stimulus  awakened  by  a  single 
idea  would  enable  a  man  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  all  ideas, 
in  consequence  of  the  necessary  connection  supposed  to  exist  be- 
tween themf  could  very  well  dispense  with  Induction.  But  Aris- 
totle maintained  that  the  completeness  of  knowledge  is  only  ob- 
tainable through  completeness  of  experience ;  every  single  idea  is 
awakened  in  us  by  a  separate  sensation,  and  only  on  a  compari- 
son of  like  and  unhke  in  phenomena  are  differences  perceived. 
He  complains  of  Plato  very  justly,  for  neglecting  details  in  haste 
to  judge  of  universals. 

Aristotle  had,  therefore,  a  novel  and  profound  conception  of 
scientific  Kethod  ;  but  because  he  did  not — and,  indeed,  in  that 
age  could  not — confine  himself  to  Experience  and  the  generaliza- 
tions of  Esperience,  he  could  not  effectually  carry  out  his  own 
scheme.  His  conception  was  just ;  but  the  application  of  such  a 
Method  could  have  led  him  only  a  abort  way,  because  there  was 
not  sufficient  Experience  then  accumulated,  from  which  to  gener- 
alize with  any  effect.  Hence  his  speculations  ai'e  not  always 
carried  on  upon  the  Method  which  he  himself  laid  down.     Im- 
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patient  at  the  insufficiency  of  facts,  he  jumps  to  a  conclusion. 
Eager,  as  gll  men  ate,  to  solve  the  problems  which  present  tLem- 
selves,  he  solved  them  a  priori.  He  applied  his  syllogism  hefore 
he  had  verified  the  exactitude  of  his  premises. 

The  distinction  between  Aristotle  and  Plato  is,  that  while  both 
admitted  that  science  could  only  bo  formed  from  Univcrsals,  to. 
JtafioXou,  Aristotle  contended  that  such  TJniversals  had  purely  a 
subjective  existence,  t.  e.  that  they  were  nothing  more  than  the 
inductions  derived  from  particular  facls.  He,  therefore,  made 
Experience  the  basis  of  all  Science,  and  Reason  the  Architect 
Plato  made  Reason  the  basis,  The  tendency  of  the  one  was  to 
direct  man  to  the  observation  and  interrogation  of  Nature ;  that 
of  the  other  was  to  direct  man  to  the  contemplation  of  Ideas. 

The  distinction  between  Aristotle  and  Bacon  is,  that  while 
they  both  insist  upon  the  observation  and  generalization  of  facts, 
as  alone  capable  of  furnishing  correct  ideas,  Aristotle  believed 
that  he  could  observe  those  primary  facts  of  Existence  and  Cause, 
which  Bacon  wisely  declared  beyond  the  human  koB.  While 
both  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  experience,  while  both  saw  that 
the  science  of  the  "  general"  must  be  framed  from  the  inductions 
of  the  particular,  they  differed  profoundly  as  to  the  nature  of  that 
"general,"  Bacon  endeavored  in  particular  facts  to  trace  the 
general  laws ;  AriatotJe  endeavored  in  particular  facts  to  trace 
the  general  ideas. 

To  understand  this,  we  must  cast  a  glance  at  Aristotle's  Logic 

§  III.  Aristotle's  Logic. 

It  is  often  remarked,  that  Arisl^>tle's  use  of  the  word  Dialectics 
differs  from  Plato's  use  of  it.  Indeed,  with  Plato,  dialectics  was 
the  science  of  Being;  with  Aristotle,  it  was  no  more  than  the  in- 
strument of  Thought  But  it  is  highly  necessary  that  we  should 
clearly  understand  the  position  occupied  by  Logic  in  the  Aristo- 
telian philosophy;  the  more  so  as  after-ages  prized  the  Logic 
above  all  his  other  works. 

IjOgic  is  the  science  of  Affirmation;  Affirmation  is  the  active 
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operatioD  of  the  Miod  on  that  which  sensation  has  presented  to 
it;  in  other  words,  Affirmation  is  Thought.  Affirmations  may 
be  true  or  false  ;  there  can  be  no  falsehood  in  Sensation.  If  you 
have  a  sensation  of  an  object,  it  must  be  a  true  sensation ;  but 
you  may  affirm  something  false  of  it.  Every  single  thought  is 
true,  but  when  you  connect  two  thoughts  together,  that  is,  when 
you  affirm  something  of  another  thing,  yoo  may  affirm  that  which 
is  false.  Every  thing,  therefore,  that  you  think  about  may  be  re- 
duced to  a  Proposition ;  in  fact,  thoughts  are  a  series  of  Proposi- 
tions. To  understand  the  whole  nature  of  Propositions — to  un- 
derstand the  whole  Art  of  Thinking — is  the  province  of  Logic. 

By  a  very  natural  confusion,  Aristotle,  thus  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  language,  was  led  to  maintain  that  truth  or  false- 
hood did  not  depend  upon  things,  but  upon  words,  or  rather  up- 
on combinations  of  words — upon  Propositions.  Lo^c,  therefore, 
to  him,  as  to  Plato,  though  in  a  difterent  way,  became  the  real 
Organon  of  Science.  But,  as  John  Mill  remarks,  "the  distinc- 
tion between  real  and  nominal  definitions,  between  definitions  of 
words  and  what  are  called  definitions  of  things,  though  conform- 
able to  the  ideas  of  most  Aiistotelian  logicians,  cannot,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  be  maintained.  We  apprehend  that  no  definition 
is  ever  intended  to  explun  and  unfold  the  nature  of  the  thing. 
It  ie  some  confirmation  of  our  opinion  that  none  of  those  writera 
who  have  thought  that  there  were  definitions  of  things  have  ever 
succeeded  in  discovering  any  crit«non  by  which  the  definition  of 
a  thing  can  he  distinguished  from  any  other  proposition  relating 
to  that  thing.  The  definition,  they  say,  unfolds  the  nature  of  the 
thing :  but  no  definition  can  unfold  its  whole  nature ;  and  every 
proposition  in  which  any  quality  whatever  is  predicated  of  the 
thing  unfolds  some  part  of  its  nature.  The  true  state  of  the  case 
we  take  to  he  this :  All  definitions  are  of  names,  and  of  names 
only ;  but,  in  some  definitions,  it  is  clearly  apparent  that  nothing 
is  intended  except  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  word ;  while,  in 
others,  besides  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  word,  it  is  intended 
to  be  implied  that  there  exists  a  thing  corresponding  to  the 
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word.  Whether  this  be  or  he  not  implied  in  any  given  ease, 
cannot  be  collected  from  the  mere  form  of  expression.  '  A  cen- 
taur is  an  animal  with  the  npper  parts  of  a  man  and  the  lower 
parts  of  a  horac,'  and  '  a  triangle  is  a  rectilineal  figure  with  three 
sidefl,'  are,  in  form,  expr&saons  precisely  similar ;  although,  in  the 
fonaer,  it  is  not  implied  that  any  thing  conformable  to  the  term 
realiy  exists,  while  in  the  latter  it  is ;  as  may  he  seen  by  substi- 
tuting, in  both  definitions,  the  word  means  for  w.  In  the  first 
expression,  'a  centaur  means  an  animal,'  ctc^  the  sense  would 
remain  unchanged;  in  the  second,  'a  triangle  means,'  etc.,  the 
meaning  would  be  altered,  since  it  would  be  obviously  impossible 
to  deduce  any  of  the  truths  of  geometry  from  a  proposition  ex- 
pressive only  of  the  manner  in  which  we  intend  to  employ  a  par- 
ticular sign. 

"  There  are,  therefore,  expressions  commonly  passing  for  defi- 
nitions which  include  in  themselves  more  than  tbe  mere  explana- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  a  term.  But  it  is  not  correct  to  call  an 
expression  of  this  sort  a  peculiar  kind  of  definition.  Its  difference 
from  the  other  kind  consists  in  this,  that  it  is  not  a  definition,  but 
a  definition  and  something  more.  The  definition  given  above  of 
a  triangle,  obviously  comprises  not  one,  but  two  propositions,  peiv 
fectly  distinguishable.  The  one  is,  'There  may  exist  a  figure 
bounded  by  three  straight  lines ;'  the  other,  '  and  this  figure  may 
be  termed  a  triangle.'  The  former  of  these  propositions  is  not 
a  definition  at  all ;  the  latter  is  a  mere  nominal  definition  or  ex- 
planation of  the  use  and  application  of  a  term.  The  first  is 
susceptible  of  trath  or  falsehood,  and  may  therefore  be  made 
the  foundation  of  a  train  of  reasoning.  The  latter  can  nei- 
ther be  true  nor  false ;  the  only  character  it  is  susceptible  of,  is 
that  of  conformity  or  disconformity  to  the  ordinary  usage  of  lan- 
guage. 

"  There  is  a  real  distinction,  then,  between  definitions  of  names 
and  what  are  erroneously  called  definitions  of  things  ;  but  it  is 
that  the  latter,  along  with  the  meaning  of  a  name,  covertly  as- 
serts a  matter  of  feet.     This  covert  assertion  is  not  a,  definition, 
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but  &  postulate.  The  definition  is  a  mere  identical  propositioD, 
whicli  give*  infonnation  only  about  the  use  of  language,  and 
from  which  no  conclusions  respecting  matters  of  fact  can  pos- 
sibly be  drawn.  The  accompanying  postulate,  on  the  other 
hand,  affirms  a  fact  which  may  lead  to  consequences  of  every 
degree  of  importance.  It  affirms  the  real  esistenee  of  things 
possessing  the  combination  of  attributes  set  forth  in  tbe  defini- 
tion ;  and  tliiv,  if  true,  maj  be  foundation  sufficient  to  build  a 
whole  fabric  of  scientihi,  truth"* 

This  profound  and  lummous  distmction  was  not  seen  by 
Aristotle,  ind  hia  whole  svsteni  was  vitiat*.d  m  conseqoence  of 
the  oversight  He  thought  that  Logii,  was  not  only  the  Instru- 
ment of  Thought,  but,  as  tufh,  the  Instrument  ot  investigating 
Causes  In  his  Logic  the  fir?t  place  was  occupied  b\  thp  cele- 
brated Categonei     Thej  are  ten  m  number,  and  are  as  follows : 


n«!i  Th6  where 

Ildri  Thp  when 

KiirrBai  PoHitujn  lU  tpucc. 

Exctv  Pos'iOBBiOn 

These  Categories,  or,  as  the  Latin  writers  sav.  Predicaments, 
were  intended  to  be  an  ennmerition  of  those  classes  or  genera, 
under  some  of  which  every  thing  was  to  be  reduced  They 
were  hold  to  be  the  most  uni\pr''al  expressions  tor  Ihe  various 
relations  ot  things,  they  could  not  lurther  be  analjzed,  but 
remained  the  fundamental  definitions  ot  thing*  It  1%  however, 
as  has  been  remarked,!  a  mere  catalogue  «f  the  distinctions 
rndelj  marked  out  bj  the  langui^  of  familiar  life,  with  little  or 
no  attempt  to  pcnctratij,  by  j'hilosophic  analysis,  to  the  rationale 
even  ot  them  common  distincOons      Such  jji  anal)sia,  however 

*  S!/ittmtifLafic,\.\^i-1.  \  }i.\H''A  System  nf  Logia,  I  iO. 
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saperficially  conducted,  would  have  shown  the  enumeration  to 
be  bolL  redimdant  and  defective.  Some  objects  fire  omitted, 
and  others  repealed  several  times  under  different  heads.  It  is 
lite  a  division  of  animals  info  men,  quadrupeds,  horses,  asses, 
and  ponies. 

The  remark  is  just,  and  would  have  been  admitted  as  just  by 
Aristotle  himself,  since  he  does  not  pretend  the  classi location  is 
complete,  but  confesses  that  the  same  object  may,  under  dif- 
ferent categories,  be  at  once  a  quality  and  a  relation.  But  Ai'is- 
totle  does  not  usually  ascribe  much  importance  to  this  enumera- 
tion of  the  most  general  notions ;  so  that  we  may  regard  it  as 
nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to  exhibit  in  a  clear  light  the 
signification  of  words  taken  absolutely,  in  order  to  show  how 
truth  and  falsehood  consist  in  the  right  or  wrong  combination  of 


However  imperfect  this  attempt  at  classification  may  be,  it 
was  held  to  be  a  satisfactory  attempt  for  many  centuries ;  nor 
was  any  one  bold  enough  to  venture  on  another  notil  Kant,  who, 
as  we  shall  see,  had  quite  a  different  object.  "We  have  not  here 
to  criticise  it,  but  to  exhibit  its  historical  position.  The  idea  of 
examining  the/orms  of  thought  could  scarcely  have  originated 
earlier.  Previous  speculators  had  occupied  themselves  with  in- 
quiries into  the  origin  and  nature  of  knowledge :  Aristotle  saw 
that  it  was  time  to  inquire  into  the  necessary  forms  of  thought. 
To  do  this,  to  analyze  the  various  processes  of  the  mind,  and  to 
exhibit  the  "art  of  thinking"  in  all  its  details,  is  the  object  of 
his  liOg^c. 

Some  had  declared  sense-knowledge  to  be  deceitful ;  others 
had  declared  that  sense-knowledge  was  perfectly  faithful,  as  far 
as  it  went,  but  that  it  was  incapable  of  penetrating  beneath 
phenomena.  Skepticism  was  assuming  a  menacing  attitude. 
Aristotle,  in  his  way,  endeavored  to  meet  it,  and  he  met  it 

*  Eitter,  iii.  68,  where  also  will  ha  found  tlje  authorities  for  the  previous 
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thus:  It  is  true  that  the  knowledge  derived  from  our  senaes  is 
not  always  correct;  true  also  that  our  senses  are  to  be  trusted, 
as  far  as  they  go.  A  sensation,  as  a  sensation,  is  true  ;  but  any 
affirmation  you  may  make  about  that  sensation  may  be  either 
tiTie  or  false,  according  to  the  affirmation.  If  an  oar  dipped  in 
the  water  appeal's  fo  you  to  be  broken,  the  sensation  you  have 
is  accurate  enough ;  you  have  that  sensation.  Bat  if,  on  the 
strength  of  that  sensation,  you  affirm  that  the  oar  is  broken,  your 
affirmation  is  false.  Error  lies  not  in  false  sensation,  but  in  false 
affirmation. 

Like  Plato,  he  held  it  to  be  indispensable  to  understand  words 
if  we  are  to  understand  thoughts ;  a  position  which,  as  we  saw 
in  the  leaching  of  Socrates,  was  both  novel  and  at  the  time  im- 
portant, because  it  ealled  attention  to  the  extreme  laxity  of  lan- 
guage under  which  men  disguised  the  laxity  of  their  reasoning, 
A  word,  he  said,  is  in  itself  indifferent ;  it  is  neither  true  nor 
false ;  truth  or  falsehood  must  result  from  a  combination  of  words 
into  a  proposition.  No  thought  can  be  erroneous ;  error  is  only 
possible  to  propositions. 

Hence  the  necessity  of  Lc^c,  which  is  the  science  of  affirma- 
tions; it  is  in  the  Enunciate  Proposition,  aTo^avrixos  Xoyof,  that 
wo  must  seek  truth  or  falsehood.  This  proposition  is  subdivided 
into  Affinuative  and  Negative  PropositioiB,  which  are  mutually 
opposed,  and  give  rise  to  Contradiction  so  soon  as  they  are  as- 
serted in  the  same  sense  of  one  and  the  same  thing :  e.  g.  "It 
is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be," 

The  principle  oS  Contradiction  he  declares  to  be  the  deepest 
of  all;  for  on  it  all  Demonstration  is  founded.  Because,  how- 
ever, he  confounded  truth  of  Language  with  truth  of  Thought, 
and  supposed  that  Tho^ht  was  always  the  correlate  of  Fact,  he 
fell  into  the  mistake  of  maintaining  truth  of  Language,  or  Pro- 
positions, to  be  identical  with  truth  of  Being.  He  did  not  re^ 
TOgnize  the  fact  that  we  can  frame  Propositions  which  shall  be 
based  on  the  principle  of  Conttadietioji,  and  which  sliall  never- 
theless be  taJse. 
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Havjng  ereettd  Piopoiitions,  or  the  affirmative  and  negative 
conibi nations  ot  Language,  lato  such  d,a  exalted  position,  it  be 
came  neces3ir\  to  attend  more  closelj  to  nimei,  and  thus  we 
get  the  PrediL  ibles,  a  live  fold  division  of  geneial  Names,  not 
grounded,  as  usuil,  upon  a.  difierence  in  their  meaning,  that  is, 
in  the  atlribnte  which  they  connote,  but  upon  a  differenui  m  the 
kind  of  class  which  they  rfenote  We  may  predicate"  ot  a  thing 
five  diffiirent  varieties  of  tlass  name 


"  It  is  to  be  remarked  of  these  distinctions  that  they  express 
not  what  the  predicate  is  in  its  own  meaning,  but  what  relation 
it  bears  to  the  subject  on  which  it  happens  on  the  particular 
occasion  to  be  predicated.  There  are  not  some  names  which  are 
exclaaively  general  and  others  which  are  exclusively  species  or 
differentiie ;  but  the  same  name  is  referred  to  one  or  another 
Predicable,  according  to  the  subject  of  which  it  is  predicated 
on  the  particular  occasion.  Animal,  for  instance,  is  a  genus 
with  respect  to  Man  or  John ;  a  species  with  respect  to  sub- 
stance or  Being;.  The  words  genus,  species,  etc^  are  therefore 
relative  terms ;  they  are  names  applied  to  certain  predicates,  to 
express  the  relation  between  them  and  some  given  subject :  a 
relation  grounded,  not  upon  what  the  predicate  connotes,  but 
upon  the  class  which  it  rfenotes,  and  upon  the  place  which  in 
some  given  classification  that  class  occupies  relatively  to  the  par- 
ticular subject."* 

Induction  and  Syllogism  are  the  two  great  insti'umfcutB  of  his 
Logic.  All  knowledge  must  rest  uijon  some  antecedent  con- 
viction ;  and  both  in  Induction  and  Syllogism  we  see  how  this 
takes  place.     Induction  sets  out,  from  particulars  already  known, 

•  Mill,  Syslem  of  Logk,  i,  162. 
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to  anive  at  a  eonclualon ;  Syllogism  sets  out,  from  some  general 
principle,  to  arrive  at  particulars.*  There  is  this  remarkable  dis- 
tinction, however,  estahlislied  by  him  between  the  two,  namely, 
that  the  general  principle  from  which  the  syllo^sm  proceeds  is 
better  Imovrn  in  itself  sinA  in  its  own  nature,  while  the  particnlars 
from  which  Induction  proceeds  are  better  known  to  us.f  How 
Came  he  by  this  surprising  distinction?  Thus:  the  particulars 
of  Inductjon  arc  derived  from  Sense,  and  arc  more  liable  on  that 
account  to  error;  whereaathe  general  principle  of  the  Syllogism 
is  known  in  itself,  ie  further  removed  from  the  fellacies  of  sense, 
d  Xo^      yv  pfnuf  p        1)  t    1     J     d    bt 

wh  th  h  1  tly      d  rst    d       y  th  1 1         I 

d  m     t   i  J  tl   t    t  f  11  w    by  t    f   m  g     ral 

p       pi        Aid  t  th     1    d  t    th  t       th  t  th 

«iylt  gism        th     J     pe    f  f     11  w        M  as 

n  th     g         I    th     g         1    m    t 
p  rti    1  th     p    t     1 

1  g  d  f  f  J  ral  th  t 
f  1  6S  I  th  th  t  wh  h 
1  t  tw  th  th  d  as  Th 
n  and  for  themselves  they  are  noth- 
ing; they  exist  only  in  relation  to  us.  Nevertheless  we  are 
forced  to  mate  them  our  point  of  departure.  We  begin  with 
sensuous  knowledge  to  reach  ideal  knowledge.  In  this  manner 
we  proceed  from  the  world  of  experience  to  that  higher  world  of 
cognition. 

The  various  investigations  into  the  nature  of  Propositions 
which  Aristotle  prosecuted,  were  necessary  to  form  the  basis  of 
his  theory  of  reasoning,  i.  e.  the  Syllogism.  He  defined  the  Syl- 
logism to  be  an  enunciation  in  which  certain  Propositions  being 
laid  down,  a  necessary  conclusion  is  drawn,  distinct  from  the 

*  AJUttyt^  PosL  LI. 
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Proportions  and  without  employing  any  idea  not  contained  ii 
the  Propositions.    Thus : 


All  tyrants  are  miserable. 

His  examination  of  the  sixteen  forms  of  the  Syllogism  exhibits 
great  ingenuity,  and,  as  a  dialectical  exercise,  was  doubtless  sufR- 
cient ;  but  it  must  not  detain  us  here.  The  theory  of  the  Syl- 
logism is  succeeded  by  the  theory  of  Demonstration.  If  all 
knowledge  owes  its  existence  to  anterior  knowledge,  what  is  tliis 
ant«rior  knowledge  ?  It  is  the  major  proposition  of  a  Syllogism. 
The  conclusion  is  but  the  application  of  the  general  to  the  par- 
ticnlar.  Thus,  if  we  know  that  Tyrants  are  miserable,  we  knew 
it  because  we  know  that  All  bad  men  are  miserable ;  and  the 
middle  term  tells  us  that  Tyrants  are  bad  men.  To  know,  is  to 
bb  a#are  oS  the  cause ;  to  demonstrate,  is  to  give  the  Syllogism 
which  expresses  the  knowledge  we  have.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
sary^ thafevery  scientific  Syllogism  should  repose  upon  principles 
that  are  true,  primitive,  raore  evident  in  themselves  than  the 
conclusion,  and  anterior  to  the  concluaon.  These  undemonstra- 
ble  principles  are  Axioms,  Hypotheses,  etc.,  according  as  they 
are  self-evident,  or  as  they  presuppose  some  affirmation  or  nega- 
tion ;  they  are  Definitions  when  they  limit  themselves  to  an  ex- 
planation of  the  essence  of  the  thing  defined,  without  affirming 
any  thing  respecting  its  existence. 

The  proper  subjects  of  demonstration  are  those  universal  attri- 
butes of  particular  things  which  niake  them  what  they  are,  and 
which  may  be  predicated  of  them.  It  is.  one  thing  to  know  tJMt 
a  thing  is  so ;  another  thing  to  know  why  it  is  so :  hence  the 
two  orders  of  demonstrations,  the  rou  Sti,  "the  demonstration  of 
the  cause  from  a  consideration  of  the  effect,"  and  the  tou  iJidti, 
"  the  demonstration  of  the  effect  from  the  presence  of  the  cause," 

We  close  this  exposition  of  the  leading  points  of  Aiistotle's 
Ii(^c  with  his  own  somewhat  touching -words,  as  he  concludes 
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his  work :  "  We  have  Iiad  no  works  of  predecessors  to  assist  us 
in  this  attempt  to  construct  a  science  of  Reasoning ;  our  own 
labors  have  done  it  all.  If,  therefore,  the  work  appears  to  yoti 
not  too  inferior  to  the  works  on  other  sciences  which  have  been 
formed  with  the  assistance  of  successive  laborers  in  the  same  de- 
partment, you  will  show  some  indulgence  for  the  imperfections 
of  our  work,  and  some  gratitude  for  the  discoveries  it  contains." 

§  IV.  Aristotle's  Metaphysics. 

The  problem  which  the  early  thinkers  had  set  themselves  to 
solve  was  that  of  the  First  Cause.  Aristotle  maintained  that 
there  were  Four  Causes,  not  one,  and  each  of  these  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  The  four  Causes  were  as  follows :— I.  The 
Material  Cause,  the  Essence,  to  *i  ^v  efvai, — the  Invariable  Exist 
ence,  which  phUoso}jhers  so  variously  sought.  Perhaps  " Ea- 
sence"  is  the  best  translation  of  the  phrase.  II.  The  Substantial 
Cause,  iiroxeijiSvDu,  the  "  Sitbstatiee"  of  the  Schoolmen,  HI.  The 
Efficient  Cause,  npx^  ''^f  xivJitfjMg,  "  the  Principle  of  Motion." 
IV.  The  Final  Cause,  to  nu  Svexa  xai  ra-yaiav,  "the  Purpose  and 
End,"  These  Causes  were  all  recognized  separately  by  the  early 
speculators,  but  no  one  had  recognized  them  as  connected,  and 
as  all  necessary. 

Aristotle  is  right  in  his  criticism  on  his  predecessors  ;  bat  his 
own  theory  is  extremely  vicious.  It  makes  speculation  subordi- 
nate to  logical  distinctions;  it  makes  the  Categories  the  great 
instrument  of  investigation ;  and  it  creates  that'  spirit  of  useless 
and  quibbling  distinction  which  was  the  characteristic  vice  of  the 
schoolmen,  who  were  almost  all  fervent  Aristot^ans.  In  one 
word,  the  nearer  Aristotle  approached  to  systematic  precision, 
the  wider  he  wandered  from  sound  principles  of  inquiry.  And 
this  because  of  his  fundamental  error  in  supposing  that  Logic 
was  an  Organon,  i.  e.  that  sul^ective  distinctions  must  accord  with 
olg'ective  distinctions.  In  consequence  of  which,  instead  of  interr 
renting  Nature  ho  interrogated  hia  own  mind. 

This  may  seem  at  variance  with  his  notion  of  the  necessity  of 
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Bense-experienne,  and  at  variance  with  liis  Method ;  but,  as  we 
before  observed,  the  rigorous  application  of  hia  Method  was  bare- 
ly possible;  and,  however  excellent  as  a  precept,  it  was  so  vague 
as  to  be  almost  inevitably  vitiated  in  practice.  The  process  of 
vitiation  was  this ;  Experience  was  necessary,  as  aifording  the 
materials  for  Reason  to  work  with.  Any  reasoning  not  founded 
on  a  knowledge  of  phenomena  must  be  false  ;  but  here  was  Aris- 
totle's mistake :  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  all  reasoning  found- 
ed on  a  knowledge  of  phenomena  will  be  true.  He  thought  that 
Experience  could  not  deceive.  But,  to  make  his  Method  perfect, 
he  should  Lave  laid  down  the  rules  for  testing  that  Experience 
— for  "interrogating"  Nature — for  discriminating  what  was  per- 
tinent to  the  question  in  tand — for  establishing  a  proper  "  ex- 
peritnentiim  erueis."  Thus  "  facts,"  as  they  are  called,  are  notori- 
ously valuablein  proportion  only  lo  the  value  of  the  verification  to 
which  they  have  been  submitted.  People  talk  of  "  facts"  as  if 
facts  were  to  produce  irresistible  convictions;  whereas  facts  are 
susceptible  of  very  various  explanations,  and,  in  the  history  of 
science,  we  find  the  /acts  constant,  but  the  theories  changing; 
that  is  to  say,  Nature  has  preserved  one  uuiform  course,  her  ordi- 
nary operations  are  open  to  all  men's  inspection,  and  men  have 
endeavored  to  explain  these  operations  in  an  endless  variety  of 
ways.  Now,  irom  a  want  of  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tions of  scientific  inquiry,  Aristotle's  Method  became  fruitless. 
The  facts  collected  were  vitiated  by  a  false  theory :  his  sense- 
experience  was  wrongly  interpreted. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  give  his  solution  of  the  great  metaphy- 
sieal  problem  of  Existence.  Matter,  he  s^d,  exists  in  a  threefold 
form.  It  is, — I.  Substance,  perceptible  by  the  senses,  which  is 
fioite  and  perishable.  This  Substance  is  cither  the  abstract  sub- 
stance, or  the  substance  connected  with  form,  si5oj,  II.  The 
higher  Substance,  which,  though  perceived  by  the  sense,  is  iiii- 
perishable ;  such  as  are  the  heavenly  bodies.  Here  the  acti^-e 
principle  (ivifysia,  actus)  steps  in,  which,  in  so  far  as  it  contains 
that  which  is  to  be  produced,  is  nndei'standing  ("ous).     That 
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whicb  it  contains  is  the  purpos   (  )      '     '>  P"  I 

realized  in  the  act.  Here  ft-e  ha  th  tw  t  n  t  poten 
tiaiity  and  agency,  matter  and  tl  ht  Th  lb  t^d  nt 
lechie  is  the  relation  between  th  se  tw  t  n  s,  t  th  p  nt 
of  transition  between  Juva(*ie'and  ^vspj-sin,  and  is  accordingly  the 
Cause  of  Motion,  or  EfficUnt  Cause,  and  represents  the  Soul.  III. 
Tiie  thiivi  forni  of  Substance  is  that  in  which  the  three  forms  of 
power,  efficient  cause,  and  effect  are  united :  the  Absolute  Sub- 
stance :  eternal,  unmoved :  God  himself.  God,  as  the  Absolute 
Unmoved  Eternal  Substance,  is  Thought.  The  Universe  is  a 
thought  in  the  Mind  of  God ;  it  is  "  God  passing  into  activity, 
but  not  exhausted  in  the  AcL"  Existence,  then,  is  Thought :  it 
is  the  activity  of  the  Divine  Reason,  In  Man  the  thought  of  the 
Divine  Reason  completes  itself,  so  as  to  become  self-conscious. 
By  it  Man  recognizes  in  the  objective  world  his  own  nature 
again ;  for  thought  is  the  thinking  of  thought — ^'tf^jv  ^  vdijiris, 

VllJ]JSW£  VOlJlT'S. 

If  we  were  occupied  in  this  History  with  the  particular  opin- 
ions of  Philosophers,  rather  than  with  their  Methods  and  histori- 
cal position  in  the  development  of  speculation,  we  should  dwell 
at  some  length  on  Aristotle's  distinction  between  the  primaTy 
and  secondary  qualities  of  bodies,  which,  according  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  he  was  the  fii'st  to  establish,*  as  also  on  the  doc- 
trine of  Substantial  Forms,  which  Hamilton  says  he  did  not 
teach  (it  was  the  Arabian  commentators  who  misinterpreted 
Aristotle  on  this  point) ;  nor  should  we  omit  the  claim  to  the 
discovery  of  the  doctrine  of  Association  of  Ideas,  which  Hamilton 
has  set  up  for  him,  with  a  vast  array  of  Aristotelian  erudition, 
proving  indeed  that  Aristotle  did  recognize  the  facts  of  Associa- 
tion, but  by  no  means  proving  that  he  recognized  Association  as 
the  grand  law  of  intellectual  action.  Our  limils  forbid  such  dis- 
cursive wanderings  from  the  purpose  of  this  work,  and  we  are 
forced  to  leave  untouched  the  very  points  which  in  our  opinion 

*  Hamilton's  Jteid,  p.  82G. 
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WDsdtute  the  pre-eminence  of  Aiistotle.  In  a  history  of  Science 
greater  justice  could  be  done  to  his  encyclop£edic  knowledge  and 
marvellous  power  of  syst^matiaation.*  Here  we  have  but  to  con- 
sider him  as  the  philosopher  who,  resuming  in  himself  all  the 
results  of  ancient  speculation,  so  elaborated  them  into  a  co-ordi- 
nate system,  that  for  twenty  centuries  he  held  the  world  a  slave. 
Plato  was  a  great  speculative  genius,  and  a  writer  unap- 
proached  in  the  art  of  imaginary  conversations  having  a  po- 
lemical purpose ;  and  in  most  literary  minds  he  will  ever  remain 
a  greater  figure  tlian  his  pupil,  Aristotle.  But  while  I  concede 
Plato's  immeasurable  superiority  as  a  write/,  I  conceive  his  in- 
feriority as  a  thinker  to  be  no  less  marked.  Aristotle  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  the  greatest  inlelloct  of  anti<^uity,  an  intellect 
at  once  comprehensive  and  subtle,  patient,  receptive,  and  original. 
He  wrote  on  Politics,  and  the  treatise,  even  in  the  imperfect  state 
in  which  it  has  reached  us,  is  still  in  many  respects  one  of  the 
best  works  on  the  subject.  He  wrote  on  Poetry,  and  the  few 
detached  passages  which  survive  are  full  of  valuable  details.  He 
wrote  on  Natural  History,  and  his  observations  are  still  valuable, 
his  reflections  still  suggestive.  He  wrote  on  Logic,  and  for  m^any 
centuries  no  one  could  suggest  any  improvement.  "Aristotle," 
says  Hegel,  "penetrated  into  the  whole  universe  of  things,  and 
Bubjoctod  to  the  comprehension  its  scattered  wealth ;  and  the 
greatest  number  of  the  philosophical  sciences  owe  to  him  their 
separation  and  commencement.  While  in  this  manner  science 
separates  itself  into  a  series  of  definitions,  the  Aristotelian  phi- 
losophy at  the  same  time  contains  the  most  profound  speculative 
ideas.  He  is  more  comprehensive  and  speculative  than  any  one 
else,"  While,  therefore,  the  majority  will  prefer  Plato,  who,  in 
spite  of  his  difBcuHies,  is  much  easier  to  read  than  Aristotle,  yet 
all  must  venerate  the  latter  as  a  grand  intellectual  phenomenon, 
to  which  scarcely  any  parallel  can  be  suggested. 

*  Should  I  ever  be  enabled  to  oooiplele  a  long  projected  plan,  of  writing, 
as  a  companion  to  the  preaent  work,  a  Biographical  HUtori/  iif&ience,  I  will 
endeavor  to  prosuot  AriatotJe  in  this  light 
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Hia  vast  learning,  his  singular  acuteness,  the  wide  range  of  his 
inveatigalions,  and  the  astonishing  number  and  the  excellence  of 
his  works,  will  always  make  him  a  formidable  rival  to  his  more 
fascinating  master.  "  A  student  passing  from  the  works  of  Plato," 
it  has  been  well  said,  "  to  those  of  Aristotle,  is  struck  first  of  all 
with  tbe  entire  absence  of  that  dramatic  form  and  that  dramatic 
feeling  with  which  he  has  been  familiar.  Tbe  living  hilman 
beings  with  whom  he  has  conversed  have  passed  awaj.  Protag- 
oras, and  Prodicns,  and  Hippiaa  are  no  longer  lounging  upon 
their  couches  in  the  midst  of  groups  of  admiring  pupils ;  we 
have  no  walks  along  the  walls  of  the  city ;  no  readings  beside 
the  Ilissus ;  no  lively  symposia,  giving  occasion  to  high  dis- 
courses about  love;  no  Critias  recalling  the  stories  he  had  beard 
in  the  days  of  bis  youth,  before  he  became  a  tyrant  of  ancient 
and  glorious  republics;  above  all,  no  Socrates  forming  a  centre 
to  these  various  groups,  while  yet  he  stands  out  clear  and  dis- 
tinct in  his  individual  character,  showing  tliat  the  most  subtle  of 
dialecticians  may  be  the  most  thoroughly  humorous  and  humane 
of  men.  Some  little  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  those  clear  and  beau- 
tiful pictures  will  perhaps  be  felt  by  every  one  ;  but  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  readers  will  believe,  that  they  have  an  ample 
compensation  in  the  precision  and  philosophical  dignity  of  the 
treatise,  for  tie  richness  and  variety  of  the  dialogue.  To  hear 
solemn  disquisitions  solemnly  treated;  to  hear  opinions  calmly 
discussed  without  the  interruptions  of  personalities ;  above  all,  to 
have  a  profound  and  considerate  judge,  able  and  not  unwilling 
to  pronounce  a  positive  decision  upon  the  evidence  before  him  ; 
this  they  think  a  great  advantage,  and  this  and  far  more  than 
this  they  expect,  not  wrongly,  to  find  in  Aristotle."* 

*  Maurice,  Moral  and  Metaphyskai  /'AitojopAy. 
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SUHHAEY  OP  THE  SOCRATIC  MOVEMENT. 

For  the  sake  of  historical  clearness  we  may  Lere  place  a  few 
words  respecting  the  position  of  the  Socratic  Movement  (as  wa 
may  call  the  period  from  the  Sophists  down  to  Aristotle)  in  the 
history  of  Speculation. 

What  Socrates  himself  eflfected  we  have  already  seen.  He 
appeared  during  the  reign  of  utter  skepticism.  The  various 
tentatives  of  the  early  thinkers  had  all  ended  in  a  skepticism, 
which  was  turned  to  dexterous  use  hy  tie  Sophists.  Socrates 
banished  this  skepticism  by  the  invention  of  a  new  Method.  He 
withdrew  men  from  the  metaphysical  speculations  about  Nature, 
which  had  led  them  into  the  inextricable  confusion  of  doubt. 
He  bade  them  look  inward.  He  created  Moral  Philosophy. 
The  Cyrenaics  and  the  Cynics  attempted  to  carry  out  this  ten- 
dency ;  hut,  as  they  did  so  in  a  one-sided  manner,  their  endeavor 
was  only  partially  successful. 

Plato,  the  youngest  and  most  remarkable  of  the  disciples  of 
Socrates,  accepted  the  Method,  but  applied  it  more  universally. 
Nevertheless  Ethics  formed  the  most  important  of  his  specula- 
tions. Physics  were  only  subordinate  and  illustrative  of  Ethics. 
The  Truth — the  God-like  existence — which  he  forever  besought 
men  to  contemplate,  that  they  might  share  't  1  ad  al  aj  an 
Ethical  object :  it  was  sought  by  man  for  h  s  own  p  rf  t  n 
How  to  live  in  a  manner  resembling  the  G  d  as  the  t  nd 
mental  problem  which  he  set  himself  to  solve  B  t  tl  was  a 
germ  of  scientific  speculation  in  his  philosojhy  nd  th  g 
was  developed  by  his  pupil,  Aristotle. 

The  difference  between  Socrates  and  Aristotle  is  immense : 
Plato,  however,  fills  up  the  interval.     In  Plato,  we  see  the  tran- 
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sitioii-point  of  development,  both  in  Method  and  in  Doctrine. 
Metaphysical  speculationa  ate  intimately  connected  with  those  of 
Ethics.  Ill  Aristotle,  Ethics  only  form  one  branch  of  philosophy; 
Metaphysics  and  Physics  usurp  the  larger  share  of  his  altentioii. 

One  rcBult  of  Aristotle's  label's  was  precisely  this  ;  he  brought 
Philosophy  round  again  to  that  condition  from  which  Socrates 
had  wrested  it ;  he  opened  the  world  again  to  speculation. 

Was  then  the  advent  of  Socrates  nullified  3  No.  The  Socratic 
Epoch  conferred  the  double  benefit  on  humanity  of  having  first 
brought  to  light  the  importance  of  Ethical  Philosophy,  and  of 
having  substituted  a  new  and  incomparably  better  Method  for 
that  pursued  by  the  early  speculators.  That  Method  sufficed  for 
several  centuries. 

In  Aristotle's  systematization  of  the  Socratic  Method,  and, 
above  all,  in  his  bringing  Physics  and  Metaphysics  again  into 
the  region  of  Inquiry,  he  paved  the  way  for  a  new  epoch, — the 
epoch  of  Skepticism  ;  not  the  unmethodical  Skepticism  of  help- 
less fcaffied  guessers,  like  that  which  preceded  Socrates,  but  the 
methodical  and  dogmatic  exposure  of  the  vanity  of  philosophy. 
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SECOND  CRISIS  OF  GREEK  PHILOSOPHr :  THE  SEEPTICS,  EPI- 
CUREANS, STOICS,  AND  THE  NEW  ACADEMY. 


CHAPTER  I. 
THE  SKEPTICS. 

§  I.    PVKBHO. 


In  the  curious  Irain  which  accompanied  the  expedition  of 
Alexander  iato  India,  there  was  a  serious,  reflective  man,  who 
followed  him  with  purely  philosophical  interest:  that  man  was 
Pyrrho,  the  founder  of  the  Skeptical  philosophy.  Conversing 
with  the  Gymnosophists  of  India,  he  must  have  heen  struck 
with  their  devout  fmth  in  doctrines  so  unusual  to  him  ;  and  this 
spectacle  of  a  race  of  wise  and  studious  men  helieving  a  strange 
creed,  and  acting  upon  their  belief,  may  have  led  him  to  reflect 
on  the  nature  of  belief.  He  had  already,  by  the  philosophy  of 
Democritus,  been  led  to  question  the  origin  of  knowledge:  he 
had  learned  to  doubt ;  and  now  this  doubt  became  irresistible. 

On  his  return  to  Elis  he  became  remarked  for  the  practical 
philosophy  which  he  inculcated,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  life. 
The  profound  and  absolute  skepticism  with  which  he  regarded 
all  speculative  doctrines,  had  the  same  effect  upon  him  as  upon 
Socrates  it  made  him  insist  wholly  on  moral  doctrines.  He 
was  re-signed  and  tranquil,  accepting  life  as  he  found  it,  and 
g  ndmg  h  mself  by  the  general  precepts  of  common-sense.  Soc- 
ratet>    on  the  contrary,  was  uneasy,  restless,  perpetually  ques- 
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tioning  himself  and  others,  despising  melaphysical  speculations, 
but  eager  for  truth.  Pyrrho,  dissatisfied  with  all  the  attempts 
of  his  predecessors  to  solve  the  great  problems  they  had  set  to 
themselves,  declared  the  problems  iusoluble.  Socrates  was  also 
dissatisfied;  he  too  declared  that  he  taew  nothiftg;  but  his 
doubt  was  ao  active,  eager,  questioning  doubt,  used  as  a  stimulus 
to  investigation,  not  as  a  final  result  of  all  investigatiooj  The 
doubt  of  Pyrrho  was  a  reprobation  of  all  philosophy ;  the  doubt 
of  Socrates  was  the  opening  through  which  a  new  philosophy 
was  to  be  established.  Their  lives  accorded  with  tlieir  doctrines. 
Pyrrho,  the  grand  Priest  of  Elis,  lived  and  died  in  happiness, 
peace,  and  universal  esteem,*  Socrates  lived  in  perpetual  war- 
fare, was  always  misunderstood,  was  ridiculed  as  a  sophist,  and 
perished  as  a  blasphemer. 

The  precise  doctiines  of  Pyrrho  it  is  now  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  recover.  Even  in  antiquity  they  were  so  mixed  up  with  those 
of  his  followers,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  separate  them. 
We  are  forced,  therefore,  to  speak  of  the  skeptical  doctrines  as 
they  are  collected  and  systematjzed  by  that  acute  and  admirable 
lyriter,  Sextus  Empiricus. 

The  stronghold  of  Skepticism  is  impregnable.  It  is  this : 
There  is  no  Critenum  of  Truth.  After  Plato  had  developed  his 
Ideal  Theory,  Aiistotie  crushed  it  by  proving  it  to  be  purely 
iulgective.  But  then  the  theory  of  Demonstration,  which  Aris- 
totle placed  in  its  stead,  was  not  that  equally  subjective?  What 
was  this  boasted  Log^c,  but  the  systematic  arrangement  of  Ideas 
obtained  originally  through  Sense?  According  to  Aristotle, 
knowledge  could  only  be  a  knowledge  of  phenomena;  although 
he  too  wished  to  make  out  a  science  of  Causes.  And  what  are 
Phenomena!  Phenomena  are  the  Appearances  of  things.  But 
where  exists  the  Criierium  of  the  truth  of  these  Appearances  ? 

•  All  the  stories  about  him  which  pcetend  to  iiluatrnto  tho  effaota  of  Ills 
skeplidsm  in  roul  life  are  too  trivial  for  refutation,  lieing  obviouBly  the 
iiivenUon  of  those  who  thought  Pjrrtho  ought  to  have  been  consistent  in 
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How  are  we  to  ascertain  the  exactitude  of  the  accirJince  of 
these  Appearances  with  the  Things  of  which  they  are  Appear- 
ances ?  We  know  full  Weil  that  Things  appear  diflVrently  to 
us  at  different  times;  appear  differently  to  d  ftercnt  inluiduala; 
appear  differently  to  different  animals.  Are  any  of  these  Ap- 
pearances true  ?  If  so,  wkkh  are  1  and  how  do  you  know  which 
are  true? 

Moieover,  reflect  on  this :  We  have  five  senses,  each  of  which 
reveals  to  us  a  different  quality  in  the  ohject.  Thus  an  Apple  is 
presented  to  us ;  we  see  it,  smell  it,  feel  it,  tast«  it,  hear  it  bit- 
ten ;  and  the  sight,  smell,  feeling,  taste,  and  sound,  are  five  dif- 
ferent Appearances — five  different  Aspects  under  which  wa  per- 
ceive the  Thing.  If  we  bad  three  Senses  more,  the  Thing  would 
have  three  qualities  more ;  t  1 1  p  se  t  three  more  Appear- 
ances :  if  we  had  three  Se  I  th  Tl  ing  would  have  hut 
three  qualities  less.  Are  th  ^  1 1  wholly  and  entirely  de- 
pendent vpon  our  SeK$es  1  tl  lly  appertain  to  the 
Thing?  And  do  they  aH  apperta  to  f  only  some  of  them  f 
The  differences  of  the  impres.ion^  made  on  different  people  seem 
to  prove  that  the  qualities  of  things  are  dependent  on  the  Senses. 
These  differences  at  any  rato  show  that  things  do  not  present 
one  uniform  series  of  Appearances. 

All  we  can  say  with  truth  is,  that  Things  appear  to  us  In  such 
and  sncb  a  manner.  That  we  have  Sensations  is  true ;  but  W€ 
cannot  say  that  our  Sensations  are  true  images  of  the  Things. 
That  the  Apple  we  have  is  brilliant,  round,  odorous,  and  sweet, 
may  be  veiy  true,  if  we  mean  that  it  appears  such  to  onr  senses; 
but,  to  keener  or  duller  vision,  scent,  tact,  and  taste,  it  may  be 
dull,  ru^ed,  offensive,  and  insipid. 

Amidst  this  confusion  of  sensuous  imprearaons.  Philosophers 
pretend  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false;  they  assert  that 
Reason  is  the  Criterium  of  Truth  :  Reason  distinguishes.  Plato 
and  Aristotle  are  herein  i^^ed.  Very  well,  reply  the  Skeptics, 
Reason  is  your  Criterium.  But  what  proof  have  you  that  this 
Criterium  itself  distinguishes  truly  ?     You  must  not  return  to 
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Sense:  tliat  has  been  already  given  up;  you  must  rely  upon 
Reason  ;  and  we  ask  you  what  proof  have  you  that  your  Reason 
never  errs?  what  proof  have  you  that  it  is  ewer  correct!  ACii- 
teriam  is  wanted  for  your  Ciiterium ;  and  so  on  orf  infinitum. 

The  Skeptics  maintain,  and  justly,  that  because  our  knowledge 
is  only  the  knowledge  of  Phenomena,  and  not  at  all  of  Noumena, 
— becanse  we  only  know  Things  as  they  appear  to  us,  not  as 
they  really  are, — all  attempt  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  Exist-' 
ence  must  be  vain  ;  for  the  attempt  can  only  be  made  on  appear- 
ances. But,  althoagh  absolute  Truth  is  not  attainable  by  man, 
although  there  cannot  be  a  science  of  Being,  there  can  be  a 
science  of  Appearances.  The  Phenomena,  they  admit,  are  true 
as  Phenomena.  What  we  have  to  do  is  therefore  to  observe  and 
classify  Phenomena;  to  trace  in  them  the  resemblances  of  coex- 
istence and  succession,  to  trace  the  connections  of  cause  and 
effect;  and,  having  done  this,  we  shall  have  founded  a  Science 
of  Appearances  adequate  to  our  wants. 

But  the  age  in  which  the  Skeptics  lived  was  not  ripe  for  such 
a  conception :  accordingly,  having  proved  the  impossibility  of  a 
science  of  Being,  they  supposed  that  they  had  established  the 
imjKissibility  of  all  Science,  and  had  destroyed  all  grounds  of 
certitude.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  modern  Skeptics  have 
added  nothing  which  is  not  implied  in  the  principles  of  the  Pyr- 
rhonista.  The  arguments  by  which  Hume  thought  he  destroyed 
all  the  grounds  of  certitude  are  differently  stated  from  those  of 
Pyrrho,  but  not  differently  founded ;  and  they  may  be  answered 
iu  the  same  way. 

The  Skeptics  had  only  a  negative  doctrine ;  consequently,  only 
a  negative  influence.  They  corrected  the  tendency  of  the  mind 
towards  accepting  in  conclusions  as  adequate  expressions  of  the 
facU;  they  served  to  moderate  the  impetuosity  of  the  specula- 
tive spirit ;  they  showed  that  the  pretended  Philosophy  of  the 
day  was  not  so  fiimiy  fixed  as  its  professors  supposed.  It  is  curi- 
ous, indeed,  to  have  witnessed  the  gigantic  efforts  of  a  Socrates, 
a  Plato,  and  an  Aristotle,  towards  the  reconstruction  of  Philos- 
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ophy,  which  the  Sophists  had  brought  to  ruios — a  reconstraction, 
too,  on  different  ground — and  then  to  witness  the  hand  of  the 
iconoclast  smiting  down  that  image,  to  witness  the  pitiless  logic 
of  the  Skeptic  undermining  that  laboriously- constructed  edifice, 
leaving  nothing  in  its  place  but  another  heap  of  ruins,  like  that 
from  which  the  edifice  was  built;  for,  not  only  did  the  Skeptics 
refute  the  notion  that  a  knowledge  of  Appearances  could  ever 
become  a  knowledge  of  Existence,  not  only  did  they  exhibit  the 
fallacious  nature  of  sensation,  and  the  want  of  certitude  in  the 
affirmations  of  Reason,  they  also  attacked  and  destroyed  the  main 
positions  of  that  Method  which  was  to  supply  the  ground  of  cer- 
titude ;  they  attacked  Induction  and  Definitions. 

Of  Induction,  Sextus,  in  one  brief,  pregnant  chapter,  writes 
thus ; — "  Induction  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Universal  from  indi- 
vidual things.  But  this  Induction  can  only  be  correct  in  as  fat 
as  all  the  individual  things  agree  with  the  Universal.  This  uni- 
versality must  therefore  be  verified  before  the  Induction  can  be 
made :  a  single  case  to  the  contrary  would  destroy  the  truth  of 
the  Induction."* 

We  will  illustrate  this  by  an  example.  Tlie  whiteness  of  swans 
shall  be  the  Induction.  Swans  are  said  to  be  white  because  all 
the  individual  swans  we  may  have  seen  are  white.  Here  the 
Universal  (whiteness)  seems  induced  from  (he  particulars ;  and  it 
is  true  in  as  far  as  ill  particular  swins  are  white.  But  there  are 
a  few  black  swans  one  ot  the'^  part  cular  black  swans  is  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  the  foimer  Induction  It  therefore,  says  Sextus, 
you  are  not  able  to  lenfy  the  agreement  of  the  universal  with 
every  particular,  i.  e.  if  you  are  not  able  to  prove  that  there  is  no 
swan  not  black,  you  are  unable  to  draw  a  certain  and  accurate 
Induction.     That  you  cannot  make  this  verification  is  obvious. 

In  the  next  chapter  Sextus  examines  Definitions.  He  pvo- 
s  them  perfectly  useless.    If  we  know  the  thing  we  define, 
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we  <J  I  ot  coi  p  1  enl  t  because  of  tie  definition,  but  we  im- 
pose on  t  the  defi  to  be  auae  we  kuow  it;  and  if  we  are 
gnorant  of  the  th  n^  v  would  define,  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
fine t. 

Altliongh  the  bkeptics  destroyed  the  dogmatism  of  tieir  pre- 
decessors, they  did  not  substitute  any  dogmatism  of  their  own 
in  its  place.  The  nature  of  their  skepticism  is  happily  charac- 
terized by  Sextus  in  his  comparison  of  them  with  Democritus 
and  Protagoras.  Democritus  had  insisted  on  the  uncertainty  of 
sense-knowledge ;  but  he  concluded  therefrom  that  objects  had 
no  qualities  at  all  resembling  those  known  to  us  through  aenaa- 
tiou.  T!ie  Skeptics  contented  themselves  with  pointing  out  the 
uncertainty,  but  did  not  pronounce  decisively  whether  the  quali- 
ties existed  objectively  or  not. 

Protagoras  also  insisted  on  .the  uncertainty,  and  declared  man 

to  be  the  measure  of  truth.     He  supposed  that  there  was  a  con- 

tatlt       tt  thtr      tmt     s  of  matter  and  those  of 

t         b  t  th  PI     t         h      flirmed  dogmatically ;  to 

th    Sk  pti    th  J  rta 

Th  1  1;  t   1      ft      bet    J  d  the  Skeptics  into  ludi- 

dlm  f     bhm    )pemns  have  been  preserved. 

Th     th  y      i     W     asse  t      th      —      not  even  that  we  assert 

thg       Btfth         d  bt    see  this  distinction  be- 

t  th    g  i"       1     th    g  6     <?,  ridiculed  with  a  truly 

mgti  hidt  toMI  s  Mariage  Force,  act  i. 
8  hfUfm       pt         tur  subject,  and  we  leave 

th  h     m    pi  as       t    (1       t  ttention  to  more  worthy 

efforts  of  human  ingenuity. 
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CHAPTER  n. 
THE    EPICUEEANS. 

§  I.  Epicoeus, 

The  Epicureans  are  condemned  in  their  names,  "We  before 
noticed  how  the  meaning  attached  to  the  name  of  Sophist  inad- 
vertently gives  a  bias  to  every  judgment  of  the  Sophist  School, 
and  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  conceive  tlie  members  of  that 
School  otherwise  than  as  shameless  rogues.  Equally  difficult  is 
it  to  shake  off  the  influence  of  association  with  respect  to  the 
Epicureans;  although  historians  are  now  pretty  well  agreed  in 
believing  Epicurus  to  hare  been  a  man  of  pure  and  virtuous  life, 
and  one  whose  doctnncs  were  moderate  and  really  inculcating 
abstemiousness. 

Epicurus  was  bom  OL  109  (b.  c.  342),  at  Samos,  according  to 
some;  at  Gargettus,  in  the  vicinity  of  Athens,  according  to 
others.  His  parents  were  poor,  his  father  a  teacher  of  grammar. 
At  a  very  early  age,  he  tells  us,  his  philosophical  career  began  : 
so  early  as  his  thirteenth  year.  But  we  must  not  misunderstand 
this  statement.  He  dates  his  career  from  those  first  questionings 
which  occupy  and  perplex  most  young  minds,  especially  those  of 
any  superior  capacity.  He  doubtless  refers  to  that  period  when, 
boy-like,  he  puzzled  his  teacher  with  a  question  beyond  that 
teacher's  power.  Hearing  the  verse  of  Hesiod  wherein  all  things 
are  said  to  arise  from  Chaos,  Epicurus  asked,  "And  whence  came 
Chaos  f 

"Whence  came  Chaos f  Is  not  this  the  sort  of  question  to 
occupy  the  active  mind  of  a  boy  ?  Is  it  not  by  such  questions 
that  we  are  all  led  into  philosophy  ?     To  philosophy  he  was  re- 
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ferred  for  an  esplanation.  The  writings  of  D  n  o  r  t  s  t  I!  in  his 
way,  and  were  eagerly  studied ;  the  writings  of  tl  1  llowed ; 
and,  his  vocation  being  fllted,  he  sought  nstruct  on  f  m  many 
masters.  Bnt  from  all  these  masters  he  could  ga  n  n  ol  d  con- 
victions. Thej  gave  him  hints;  they  could  not  give  him  Truth; 
and  working  upon  the  materials  they  furnished,  he  produced  a 
system  of  his  own,  by  which  we  presume  he  justified  his  claim 
to  being  self-taught. 

His  early  years  were  agitated  and  unsettled.  He  visited 
Athens  at  eighteen,  but  remained  there  only  one  year.  He  then 
passed  to  Colophon,  Mitylene,  and  Lampsacus.  He  returned  to 
Athens  in  his  six-and-thirtieth  year,  and  there  opened  a  school, 
over  which  he  presided  till  his  death,  01.  127  (b.  c.  273), 

The  place  he  chose  for  his  school  was  the  famous  Garden,  a 
spot  pleasantly  typical  of  his  doctrine.  The  Platonists  had  their 
Academic  Grove ;  the  Aristotelians  walked  along  the  Lyceum ; 
the  Cynics  growled  in  the  CjTiosarges;  the  Stoics  occupied  the 
Porch  ;  and  the  Epicureans  had  their  Garden. 

Here,  in.  the  tranquil  Garden,  in  tlie  society  of  his  friends,  he 
passed  a  peaceful  life  of  speculation  and  enjoyment.  The  friend- 
ship which  existed  amongst  them  is  well  known.  In  a  time  of 
general  scarcity  and  ftimine  they  contributed  to  each  otiier's  sup- 
port, showing  that  the  Pythagorean  notion  of  community  of 
goods  was  unnecessary  amongst  friends,  who  could  confide  in 
eich  other  At  the  entrance  of  the  Garden  they  pliced  this  in- 
■Bcnption  "The  hospitable  keeper  of  this  mansion,  where  you 
will  hnd  pleasure  the  highest  good,  will  present  you  hberalii 
with  barley  cakes  and  water  fresh  fiom  the  spring  The  gardens 
will  not  prosoke  your  appetite  bj  artifitial  daintie*,  but  satisfj 
it  with  natural  suppliei     Will  30U  not  be  well  entertained!" 

The  Girden  his  often  been  cdled  a  stj  ,  and  the  name  of 
Epicurpan  his  become  the  designation  of  1  sensualist  But,  in 
spite  of  his  numerous  assailants,  the  character  of  Epicurus  has 
been  re'cu^d  from  contempt  both  b\  tn  ipdI  and  by  modern 
cntics     Diogenes  Laertius,  who  ^^ives  >.  me  ot  the  accusations 
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in  detail,  easily  refutts  thi-m  by  an  appeal  to  facts ;  and  tlie 
modem  wntijrs  lia*e  been  at  no  loss  to  discover  the  motive  of 
tlie  ancient  calumnies,  which  mostly  proceeded  from  the  Stoics. 
A  doctnoe  like  that  of  Epicurus  would,  at  all  times,  leud  itself 
to  gross  misrepresentation ;  but  in  an  epoch  like  that  in  which  it 
appeared,  and  contrasted  with  a  doctrine  so  fiercely  opposed  to 
it  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  we  caniiot  wonder  if  the  bitter- 
ness of  opposition  translated  itself  into  hitter  calunmy.  It  is  one 
of  the  commonest  results  of  speculative  differences  to  make  us 
attribute  to  our  opponent's  opinions  the  consequences  which  we 
deduce  from  them,  as  if  they  were  indubitably  the  consequences 
ho  deduces  for  himself.  Our  opinions  are  conducive  to  sound 
morality  ;  of  that  we  are  convinced ;  and  being  so  convinced,  it 
is  natural  for  us  to  believe  that  contrary  opinions  must  be  im- 
moral. Our  opponent  holds  contrary,  ergo  immoral  opinions; 
and  we  proclaim  his  immorality  as  an  unquestionable  fact.  In 
this,  however,  there  is  a  alight  forgetfulness,  namely,  that  our 
opponent  occupies  exactly  similar  ground,  and  what  we  think  of 
him,  he  thinks  of  us. 

The  Stoics  had  an  ineffable  contempt  for  the  weakness  and 
effeminacy  of  the  Epicureans.  The  Epicureans  had  an  ineffable 
contempt  for  tlie  spasmodic  rigidity  and  unnatural  exaggeration 
of  the  Stoics.  They  libelled  each  other ;  but  the  libels  against 
the  Epicureans  have  met  with  more  general  credit  than  those 
agairist  the  Stoics,  from  the  more  imposing  character  of  the  lat- 
ter, both  in  their  actions  and  doctrines. 

Epicurus  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  voluminous  of  all  Greet 
Philosophers,  except  Ohrysippus;  and  although  none  of  these 
works  are  extant,  yet  so  many  fragments  are  preserved  here  and 
there,  and  there  is  such  ample  testimony  as  to  his  opinions,  that 
there  are  few  writers  of  whose  doctrine  we  can  speak  with  greater 
certainty;  the  more  so  as  it  does  not  in  itself  present  any  diffl- 
oulties  of  comprehension. 

Nothing  can  be  more  nnlike  Plato  and  Aristotle  than  Epicu- 
rus; and  tliJs  difterence  may  be  characterized  at  the  outset  by 
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their  fuDdaineotal  difference  in  the  conception  of  Philosophy, 
which  Epicurus  regarded  as  the  Art  of  Life,  and  not  the  Art  of 
Truth.  Philosophy,  he  said,  was  the  power  (^vspyfin)  by  which 
ReasoD  conducted  man  to  happiness.  The  investigations  of  Phi- 
losophy he  despised  ;  they  were  not  only  uncertain,  but  contrib- 
nted  nothing  towards  happiness ;  and  of  course  Logic,  the  instru- 
ment of  Philosophy,  found  no  favor  in  his  sight  His  system 
was,  therefore,  only  another  form  of  Skepticism,  consequent  on 
his  dissatisfaction  with  previous  systems.  Socrates  had  taught 
men  to  regard  their  own  nature  as  the  great  object  of  investiga- 
tion ;  but  man  does  not  interrogate  his  own  nature  out  of  simple 
curiosity,  or  for  simple  erudition:  he  studies  his  nature  in  order 
that  he  may  improve  it ;  ho  learns  the  extent  of  his  capaciljes  in 
order  that  he  may  properly  direct  them.  The  aim,  therefore,  of 
all  such  inquiries  must  he  Happiness.  And  what  constitutes 
Happiness  ?  Upon  this  point  systems  differ :  all  profess  to  teach 
the  road  to  Happiness,  and  all  point  out  divergent  roads.  There 
can  be  little  dispute  as  to  what  is  Happiness,  but  infinite  disputes 
as  to  the  way  of  securing  it.*  In  the  Cjrenaic  and  Cynic 
Schools  we  saw  this  question  leading  to  very  opposite  results; 
and  the  battle  we  are  now  to  see  renewed  on  similar  ground  be- 
tween the  Epicureans  and  the  Stoics. 

Epicurus,  like  Aristippus,  declared  that  Pleasure  constituted 
Happiness;  all  animals  instinctively  pursue  it,  and  as  instinc- 
tively avoid  Pain.  Man  should  do  deliberately  that  which  ani- 
mals do  instinctively.  Every  Pleasure  is  in  itself  good;  but,  in 
comparison  with  another,  it  may  become  an  evil.  The  Philoso- 
pher differs  from  the  common  man  in  this :  That  while  they 
both  seek  Pleasure,  tie  former  knows  how  to  forego  certain  en- 
joyments which  will  cause  pain  and  vexation  hereafter ;  whereas, 
the  common  man  seeks  only  the  immediate  enjoyment     The 

*  At  a  maetine  of  Socialists  in  London,  Ui  discuss  in  a  friendly  way  the 
tneauB  of  reforming  the  world,  M.  Piorre  Leroux  rose  and  addressed  his 
brethren  thus:  "Naae  vovl&iu  arriver  au  Parodia,  ti'fst-ce  pasf  n'eal-ee 
paa  f    Eh  iun  !  Une  a'agU  que  ify  arriver  !     Vo^  P' 
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Phiiosophei^s  art  enables  him  to  foresee  what  will  be  the  result 
of  his  acts ;  and,  so  foreseeing,  he  will  not  only  avoid  those  en- 
joyments which  occasion  grief,  but  know  how  to  endure  those 
pains  from  which  surpassing  pleasure  will  result. 

True  happiness,  then,  ia  not  the  enjoyment  of  the  moment, 
but  the  enjoyment  of  the  whole  life.  We  mast  cot  seek  to  in- 
tensify, but  to  equalize;  not  debauchery  to-day  and  satiety  to- 
morrow, but  equable  enjoyment  all  fJie  year  round.  No  life  can 
be  pleasant  except  a  virtuous  life  ;  and  the  pleasures  of  the  body, 
although  not  to  be  despised,  are  insignificant  when  compared 
with  those  of  the  soul.  The  former  are  but  momentary;  the 
latter  embrace  both  the  past  and  future.  Hence  the  golden  rule 
of  Temperance.  Epicurus  not  only  insisted  on  the  necessity 
of  moderation  for  continued  enjoyment,  he  also  slighted,  and 
somewhat  scorned,  all  exquisite  indulgences.  He  fed  moderately 
and  plainly.  Without  interdicting  luxuries,  he  saw  that  Pleasure 
was  purer  and  more  enduring  if  luxuries  were  dispensed  with. 
This  ia  the  ground  upon  which  Cynics  and  Stoics  buitt  their 
own  exaggerated  systems.  They  also  saw  that  simplicity  was 
preferable  to  luxury ;  but  they  pushed  their  notion  too  far.  Con- 
tentedness  with  a  little,  Epicurus  regarded  as  a  great  good  ;  and 
he  said,  wealth  consisted  not  in  having  great  possessions,  but  in 
having  small  wants.  He  did  not  limit  man  to  the  fewest  possi- 
ble enjoyments ;  on  the  contrary,  he  wished  him  in  all  ways  to 
multiply  them ;  but  he  wished  him  to  be  able  to  live  upon  little, 
both  as  a  preventive  against  ill  fortune  and  as  an  cnhinuement 
of  rare  enjoyments.  The  man  who  lives  plamlj  his  no  few  of 
poverty,  and  is  better  able  to  enjoy  exjuisite  pleasures. 

Virtue  rests  upon  Free  Will  anl  Peiion,  which  are  insepara- 
ble :  since,  without  Free  Will  our  Reason  would  be  passu  e,  and 
without  Reason  our  Free  Will  wonld  be  blind.  Every  thing, 
therefore,  in  human  actions  which  is  virtuous  or  vicious  depends 
on  Man's  hnotsijig  and  willing.  Philosophical  education  consists 
in  accustoming  the  Mind  to  judge  accuvatety,  and  the  Will  to 
choose  manfully. 
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From  this  slight  outline  of  his  Ethica!  doctr  ne  maj  be  seen 
how  readiij  it  furnished  arguments  hoth  to  asaailanta  an  1  to  de- 
fenders. We  may  also  notice  its  vt^eness  and  ehst  city  which 
would  enable  many  minds  to  adapt  it  to  their  virtues  r  to  their 
vices.  The  luxurious  would  see  in  it  only  an  exhoi-tation  to  their 
own  vices ;  the  temperate  would  see  in  it  a  scientific  exposition  of 
temperance. 

Epicureanism,  in  leading  man  to  a  correct  appreciation  of  the 
moral  end  of  his  existence,  in  showing  him  how  to  be  truly  happy, 
has  to  combat  with  many  obstructions  which  hide  from  him  the 
real  road  of  life.  These  obstructions  are  his  illusions,  his  preju- 
dices, his  errors,  his  ignorance.  This  ignorance  is  of  two  kinds : 
first,  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  the  external  world,  which  creates 
absurd  superstitions,  and  troubles  the  soul  with  false  fears  and 
false  hopes ;  hence  the  necessity  of  some  knowledge  of  Physics. 
The  second  kind  of  ignorance  is  that  of  the  nature  of  man ; 
hence  the  necessity  of  the  Epicurean  Logic  called  Canonic,  which 
is  a  collection  of  rules  respecting  human  reason  and  its  applioa- 

Ihe  Epicurean  psychology  and  physics  were  derived  from  the 
Democritean.  The  atoms  of  which  the  universe  is  formed  arc 
supposed  to  be  constantly  throwing  off  some  of  their  parts, 
ttTo^foai :  and  these,  in  contact  with  the  senses,  produce  sensa- 
tion, nlfTflijtfif,  But  Epicurus  did  not  maintain  that  these  ttiro^^oai 
were  images  of  the  atoms  ;  he  believed  them  to  have  a  certain 
resemblance  to  their  atoms,  but  was  unable  to  point  out  where, 
and  in  how  far  this  resemblance  exists.  Every  sensation  must 
be  true  as  a  sensation ;  sad,  as  such,  it  can  neitlier  be  proved  nor 
contradicted ;  it  is  akoyog.  The  sensations  of  the  insane  and 
the  dreaming  are  also  true  ;  and,  although  there  is  a  difference 
between  thir  Sensations  and  those  of  sane  and  waking  men,  yet 
Ep  u  u  nfessed  himself  unable  to  determine  in  what  the  dif- 
f     n  n  isls.     Sensations,  however,  do  not  alone  constitute 

tn     Id         man  has   also  the  faculty  of  conception,  irpoXijJji;, 
wl     h      se   from  the  repeated  iteration  of  sensation ;  it  is  recoi- 
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lection  of  various  sensations ;  or,  aa  Aristotle  would  say,  the  gen- 
eral idea  gathered  from  particular  sensations.  It  is  from  these 
conceptions  that  the  general  ideas,  5ogai,  are  formed,  and  it  is  in 
these  general  ideas  that  error  resides.  A  sensation  may  be  con- 
sidered either  in  relation  to  its  object  or  in  relation  to  him  who 
experiences  it;  in  the  latt«r  case  it  is  agreeable  or  disagreeable, 
and  renders  the  sentiments,  to  ffaflj;,  the  basis  of  all  morality. 

With  such  a  basis,  we  may  readily  anticipate  the  iiatoi'e  of 
the  superstructure.  If  agi^eable  and  disagreeable  sensations  are 
the  origin  of  all  moral  phenomena,  there  can  be  no  other  moral 
rule  than  to  seek  the  ^reeable  and  to  avoid  the  disagreeable ; 
and  whatever  is  pleasant  becomes  the  great  object  of  existence. 

Tlie  Physics  of  Epicurus  are  so  similar  to  the  Physics  of  De- 
mocritua  that  we  need  not  occupy  our  space  with  them.* 

On  reviewing  the  whole  doctrine  of  Epicurus,  we  find  in  it 
that  skepticism  which  ihe  imperfect  Philosophy  of  the  day  ne- 
cessarily brought  to  many  minds,  in  many  different  shapes ;  and 
the  consequence  of  that  skepticism  was  the  effort  to  find  a  refuge 
in  Morals,  and  the  attempt  to  construct  Ethics  on  a  philosophic 
basis.  The  attempt  failed  because  the  basis  was  not  broad  enough ; 
but  the  attempt  itself  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  characteristic  of  the 
whole  Socratic  movement ;  for,  although  the  Socratic  Method  was 
an  attempt  at  reconstructing  Philosophy,  yet  that  reconstruction 
itself  was  only  attempted  with  a  view  to  morals.  Socrates  was 
the  first  to  bring  Philosophy  down  from  the  clouds  ;  he  was  the 
first  to  make  it  the  basis  of  Morality,  and  in  one  shape  or  other 
all  his  followers  and  all  the  schools  that  issued  from  them,  kept 
this  view  present  to  their  minds.  The  Epicureans  are  therefore 
to  be  regarded  as  men  who  ventured  on  a  solution  of  the  great 
problem,  and  failed  because  they  only  saw  a  part  of  the  truth. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

THE    STOICS. 

§  I.    Zeno. 

The  Stoics  were  a  lai^e  sect,  and  of  its  members  so  many  have 
been  celebrated,  that  a  separate  work  would  he  needed  to  chron- 
icle tiem  all.  From  Zeno,  the  foander,  down  to  Brutus  and 
Marcus  Antoninus,  the  sect  embraces  many  Greek  and  Koman. 
worthies,  and  not  a  few  solemn  mouBtebanks.  Some  of  these  we 
would  willingly  introduce ;  but  we  are  forced  to  confine  ourselves 
to  one  type,  and  the  one  we  select  is  Zeno. 

He  was  born  at  Cidum,  a  small  city  in  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
of  Phoenician  origin,  but  inhabited  by  Greeks.  The  date  of  his 
birth  is  uncertain.  His  father  was  a  merchant,  in  which  trade 
he  himself  engaged,  until  his  father,  after  a  voyage  to  Athens, 
brought  home  some  works  of  Socratic  Philosophers ;  these  Zeno 
studied  with  eagerness  and  rapture,  and  determined  his  vocation. 

When  about  thirty,  he  undertook  a  voyage,  both  of  interest 
and  pleasure,  to  Athens,  the  great  mart  both  for  trade  and  phi- 
losophy. Shipwrecked  on  the  coast,  he  lost  the  whole  of  bis 
valuable  cargo  of  Ph(enician  purple;  and,  thus  reduced  to  pov- 
erty, ho  willingly  embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  Cynics,  whose 
ostentatious  display  of  poverty  had  captivated  many  minds. 

There  is  an  anecdote  of  his  having  one  day  read  Xenophon's 
Memorabilia,  in  a  bookseller's  shop,  with  such  delight  that  he 
asked  where  such  men  were  to  be  met  with.  At  that  moment 
Crates  the  Cynic  passed  by  :  the  bookseller  pointf^d  him  out  to 
Zeno,  and  bade  him  follow  Crates.  He  did  so ;  and  he  became 
a  disciple.    But  he  could  not  long  remain  a  disciple.     The  gross 
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s  of  the  Cjnica,  so  far  lemoved  from  true  simplicity,  and 
their  speculative  incapacity,  soon  caused  him  to  seek  a  master 
elsewhere.  Stilpo,  of  Megara,  became  hia  next  instructor;  and 
from  him  he  learned  theartof  dispotatioa,  which  he  subsequent- 
ly praclised  with  such  success. 

But  the  Megaric  doctrine  was  too  meagre  for  him.  He  was 
glad  to  learn  from  Stilpo ;  but  there  were  things  which  Stilpo 
could  not  teach.  He  turned,  therefore,  to  the  expositors  of  Pla- 
to— Xenocrates  and  Polemo.  In  the  philosophy  of  Plato  there 
is,  as  before  remaiked,  a  germ  of  Stoicism;  but  there  is  also 
much  that  contra^Jicts  Stoicism,  and  so,  we  presume,  Zeno  grew 
discontented  with  that  also. 

After  twenty  years  of  laborious  study  in  these  various  schools, 
he  opened  one  for  himself,  wherein  to  teach  the  result  of  all 
these  inquiries.  The  spot  chosen  was  the  Stoa,  or  Porch,  which 
had  once  been  the  resort  of  the  Poets,  and  was  decorated  with 
the  pictures  of  Polygnotus.  Frum  this  Stoa  the  school  derived 
its  name. 

As  a  man,  Zeno  appears  despn'ing  of  the  highest  respect 
Although  sharing  the  doctnnes  of  the  Cynics,  he  did  not  share 
t"beir  grossness,  their  insolence,  or  their  affectation.  In  person  he 
■was  tall  and  slender;  and  although  of  a  weatiy  constitution,  he 
lived  to  a  t,  at  ag  being  rigidly  abstemious,  feeding  mainly 
upon  fi  b  I  ni  honey.  His  brow  was  furrowed  with 
thought  and  th  a  e  a- tinge  of  severity  to  his  aspect,  which 
accorded  w  th  th  an  t  rity  of  his  doctrines.  So  honored  and 
respected  wa  h  by  tl  e  Athenians,  that  they  intrusted  to  him 
the  teys  of  th  lei     and  when  he  died  they  erected  to  his 

memory  a  statu  of  b  ass.  His  death  is  thus  recorded  : — In  his 
ninety-e  ghth  j  a  1  was  stepping  out  of  his  school,  he  fell 
and  broke  his  finger.  He  was  so  affected  at  the  consciousness  of 
his  infirmity,  that,  striking  the  earth,  he  exclaimed,  "Why  am  I 
thus  importuned !  Earth,  I  obey  thy  summons !"  He  went  home 
and  strangled  himself. 

In  the  history  of  humanity  there  are  periods  when  society 
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seems  fast  dissolving;  when  ancient  creeds  Iiave  lost  their  ma- 
jesty, and  new  creeds  want  disciples ;  when  the  onlooker  sees  the 
fabric  tottennK,  beneath  which  his  fellow  men  are  crowded  either 
in  sullen  de»piir  or  in  blaspheming  levity,  and,  seeing  this,  he 
feels  that  there  is  sifety  still  possihle,  if  men  will  but  be  bold , 
he  raises  a  loire  of  warning,  and  a  \oice  of  eihortation,  ho 
bids  them  behold  their  peril  and  tremble,  behold  iheir  salvation 
and  resolve  He  preaohea  to  them  a  doctrine  thoj  hive  been 
unused  to  heai,  oi,  heinng  it,  unused  to  heed,  and  by  the 
mere  force  ot  his  own  intense  conviction  he  gathers  round  him 
some  believers  who  »re  ssned  It  the  social  anarchy  be  not  too 
widely  spieid,  he  saves  his  country  by  directing  its  eneigies 
in  a  new  channel ,  if  the  country's  doom  is  scaled,  ho  malies  a 
gallant  effort,  though  a  vain  one,  and  "leaves  a  spotless  name  to 
afte^times." 

Such  a  man  was  Zeno.  Greece  was  iallen  ;  bnt  hope  still  re- 
mained. A  wide-spread  disease  wns  fast  eating  out  the  vigor 
of  its  life :  Skepticism,  Indifference,  Sensuality,  Epicurean  soft- 
ness were  only  counteracted  by  the  magnificent  but  vague  works 
of  Plato,  or  the  vast  but  abstruse  system  of  Aristotle.  Greek 
civilization  was  fast  falling  to  decay.  A  little  time,  and  Bome, 
the  she-wolfs  nursling,  would  usurp  the  place  which  Greece  had 
once  so  proudly  held — the  place  of  vanguard  of  European  civiliza- 
tion. Rome,  the  mighty,  would  take  from  the  feeble  hands  of 
Greece  the  trust  she  was  no  longer  worthy  to  hold.  There  was 
a  presentiment  of  Eome  in  Zeno's  breast.  In  him  the  manly 
energy  and  stem  Bimplicity  which  were  to  conquer  the  world ; 
in  hira  the  Jeep  reverence  for  moral  worth,  which  was  the  glory 
of  Eome,  before,  intoxicated  with  success,  she  sought  to  ape  the 
literary  and  pliilosophical  glory  of  old  Hellas.  Zeno  the  Stoic 
had  a  Roman  spirit;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  so  many  nohle 
Boman*  became  his  disciples ;  he  had  deciphered  the  wants  of 
their  spiritual  nature. 

Alanned  at  the  skepticism  which  seemed  inevitably  following 
speculations  of  a  metaphysical  kind,  Zeno,  like  Epicurus,  fixed 
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Lis  thoughts  priticipally  upon  Morals.  His  philosophy  boasted 
of  being  eminently  practical,  and  connected  with  the  daily  prac- 
tices of  life.  But,  for  this  purpose,  the  philosopher  must  not 
regard  pleasure  so  much  as  Virtue  :  nor  does  Virtue  consist  in  a 
life  of  contemplation  and  speculation,  but  in  a  life  of  activity; 
for  what  is  Virtue  ? — Virtue  is  manhood.  And  what  are  the 
attributes  of  Man  }  Are  they  not  obviously  the' attributes  of  aa 
active  as  well  as  of  a  speculative  being?  and  can  that  be  Virtue 
which  excludes  or  neglects  man's  activity!  Man,  O  Plato,  and 
O  Aristotle,  was  not  made  for  speculation  only ;  wisdom  is  not 
his  only  pursuit.  Man,  0  Epicurus,  was  not  made  for  enjoyment 
only;  he  was  made  also  to  <^o  somewhat,  and  to  be  somewhat. 
Philosophy? — It  is  a  great  thing;  but  it  is  not  all.  Plea.'fure? 
— It  is  a  slight  thing;  and,  were  it  greater,  could  not  embrace 
meu's  entire  activity. 

The  aim,  then,  of  man's  existence  is  neither  to  be  wise  nor  to 
enjoy,  but  to  he  virtuous — to  realize  his  manhood.  To  this  aim, 
Philosophy  is  a  means,  and  Pleasure  may  also  be  one ;  but  they 
are  both  subordinate.  Before  we  can  be  taught  to  lead  a  vir- 
tuous life,  we  must  be  taught  what  Virtue  is.  Zeno  thought, 
with  Socrates,  that  Virtue  was  the  knowledge^ of  Good ;  and  that 
Vice  was  nothing  but  error.  If  to  know  the  good  were  tanta- 
mount to  the  pursuit  and  practice  of  it,  tJien  was  the  teacher's 
task  easily  defined :  he  had  to  explain  the  nature  of  human 
knowledge,  and  to  explain  tie  relations  of  man  to  the  universe. 

Thus,  as  with  Socrates,  does  Morality  find  itself  inseparably 
connected  with  Philosophy ;  and  more  especially  with  psychol- 
i^y.  A  brief  outline  of  this  psychology  becomes,  therefore, 
necessary  as  an  introduction  to  the  Stoical  Morality, 

Zeno  utterly  rejected  the  Platonic  theory  of  knowledge,  and 
accepted,  though  with  some  modifications,  the  Aristotelian  theory. 
"Reminiscence"  and  "Ideas"  were  to  him  mere  words.  Ideas 
ho  regarded  as  the  universal  notions  formed  by  the  mind  from  a 
comparison  of  particulars.  Sense  furnished  all  the  materials  oi 
knowledge ;  Reason  was  the  plastic  instrument  whereby  these 
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materials  were  fashioned.  But  those  who  maintain  that  Sense 
furnifihes  ns  the  materials  of  knowledge  ate  hampered  with  this 
difficulty;  By  what  process  does  Sense  perceive!  What  rela- 
tion is  there  between  Sense  and  the  sensible  Thing  ?  What 
proof  have  we  of  those  sensations  being  conformable  with  the 
Things  ?  This  difficulty  is  a  serious  one,  and  early  occapied 
speculators.  Indeed,  this  question  may  be  pronounced  the  vita! 
question  of  all  philosophy  ;  upon  its  solution  depends,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  solution  of  all  other  questions.  Let  us  state  it  more 
clearly  in  an  illustration. 

At  the  distance  of  fifty  yards  you  descry  a  tower;  it  is  round. 
What  do  you  mean  by  saying,  It  ia  round  ?  You  mean  that  the 
impression  made  upon  your  sense  of  sight  is  an  impression  sim- 
ilar to  that  made  by  some  other  objects,  such  as  trees,  which 
you,  and  all  men,' call  round.  Now,  on  the  supposition  that  you 
never  approached  nearer  that  tower,  you  would  always  believe  it 
to  be  round,  because  it  appeared  so.  But,  as  you  are  enabled  to 
approach  it,  and  as  you  then,  find  that  the  tower  is  square,  and 
not  round,  yon  begin  to  examine  into  this  difference.  It  appeared 
round  at  that  distance;  and  yet  you  say  it  really  is  square.  A 
httle  knowledge  of  optics  seems  to  explain  the  difference ;  but 
does  not  At  fifty  yards,  you  say,  it  appears  roimd ;  but  it  really 
is  square.  At  fifty  yards,  we  reply,  it  appeai-s  round,  and  at  one 
yard  it  appears  square :  it  ia  neither :  both  round  and  square  are 
conceptions  of  the  mind,  not  attributes  of  things :  they  have  a 
subjective,  not  an  objective  existence. 

Thus  far  the  ancient  skeptics  penetrated;  but,  seeing  herein 
an  utter  destruction  of  all  certainty  in  sense-tnowledge,  and  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  Sense  was  the  only  source  of  knowledge, 
they  declared  all  knowledge  a  deceit.  The  perception  of  the 
real  issue  whence  to  escape  this  dilemma — -the  recognition  of  the 
uncertainty  of  sense-knowledge,  and  the  reconciliation  of  that 
theory  with  the  natural  wants  of  the  speculative  mind — recon- 
ciling skepticism  with  belief,  and  both  with  reason,  was  the  work 
c^  after-timeSi 
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Those  who  believed  that  the  senses  gave  true  reports  of  the 
Things  wliich  affected  them,  were  driven  to  invent  some  hypoth- 
ecs explanatory  of  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  object  and 
the  Subject,  the  Thing  and  the  Sense.  We  have  seen  how  eidola, 
airy  Images  affluent  from  Things,  were  invented  to  choke  up  the 
gap,  and  to  establish  a  direct  connection  between  the  Subject 
and  the  Object.  Zeno,  acutely  enough,  saw  that  an  Image  de- 
tach! ng^iteelf  in  an  airy  form  frcsn  the  Object,  could  only  repre- 
sent, the  superficies  of  that  Object,  even  if  it  represented  it  coi'- 
rectly.  lu  this  way  the  hypothesis  of  eidola  was  shown  to  be 
no  move  than  ap  hypothesis  to  explain  Appearances;  whereas 
the  real  questioii  is  not,  How  do  we  perceive  Appearances?  but 
how  do  we  pe^Tceive  Objects !  If  we  only  perceive  their  super- 
ficies, our  knowledge  is  only  a  knowledge  of  phenomena,  and  we 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Skeptics. 

Zeno  saw  the  extent  of  the  difficulty,  and  tiied  to  obviat«  it. 
Bu^  his  hypothesis,  though  more  comprehensive,  was  as  com- 
pletely without  foundation.  He  assumed  that  Sense  could  pene- 
trate beneath  Appearance,  and  perceive  Substance  itself. 

As  considerable  confusion  exists  on  this  point,  we  shall  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  testimony  of  Sextus  Empiricua,  the  most 
satisfactory  of  all.  In  his  book  directed  against  the  Logicians, 
he  t«lls  us,  "  (he  Stoics  held  that  there  was  one  criterium  of  (rufh 
for  man,  and  it  was  what  they  called  ^e  CataUptic  Phantasm" 
{rfyi  x«TaX)iTTjK^v  ^avTarflav,  i.  e.  tlie  Sensuous  Apprehension). 
We  must  first  understand  what  they  meant  by  the  Phantasm 
or  Appearance.  It  was,  they  said,  an  impression  on.  the  mind 
(■nJiruffis  ^v  4'''X^)-  ■^'''-  f™""  *h'^  point  commence  their  differ- 
ences ;  for  Cleanthus  understood,  by  this  impression,  an  impres- 
sion similar  to  that  made  by  the  signet-ring  upon  wax,  rou  iiipow 
^Tjirwffiv.  Chrysippus  thought  this  absurd ;  for,  said  he,  seeing 
that  thought  conceives  many  objects  at  tlie  same  time,  the  soul 
must  upon  that  hypothesis  receive  many  impressions  of  figures. 
He  thought  that  Zeno  meant  by  impresiion  nothing  more  than  a 
modification  (Jrspoius'if)  :  likening  the  soul  to  the  aii',  which 
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when  many  voices  sound  simultaneously,  receives  simultaneously 
the  various  alterations,  but  witLout  confounding  them.  Thus 
the  Soul  unites  several  perceptions  which  correspond  with  their 
several  objects. 

This  is  extremely  ingenious,  and  the  indication  of  Sensation 
as  a  modification  of  tlie  Soul,  ooens  a  shaft  deep  down  into  the 
dark  region  of  psychology.  But,  if  it  lets  in  some  of  the  light 
of  day,  it  also  brings  into  notice  a  new  obstacle.  This  soul, 
which  is  modified,  does  it  not  also  in  its  turn  exercise  an  in- 
fluence f  If  wine  be  poured  into  water,  it  modifies  the  water; 
but  the  water  also  modifies  the  wine  There  can  bo  no  action 
witiout  reaction.  If  a  stone  i^  presenteJ  to  my  sight,  it  modi- 
fies my  soul ;  but  does  the  stone  lemaia  unmodified? — No;  it 
receives  from  me  certain  attributes,  certain  foira,  color,  tasts, 
weight,  etc.,  which  my  soul  bestows  on  it,  which  it  does  not 
possess  in  itsel£ 

Thus  is  doubt  again  spread  over  the  whole  question.  The  soul 
modifying  the  object  m  sensation,  can  it  rely  upon  the  truth  of 
the  sensation  thus  produced !  Has  not  the  wine  become  watery, 
no  less  than  the  water  vinous  ?  Those  consequences,  however, 
Zeno  did  not  foresee.  He  was  intent  upon  proving  that  the  soul 
really  apprehended  objects,  not  as  eidoia,  not  as  the  wax  receives 
the  impression  of  a  seal,  but  in  absolute  truth.  Let  iis  continue 
to  borrow  from  Sextus  Empitieus. 

The  Phantasm,  of  Appearance,  which  causes  that  Modification 
of  the  Soul  which  we  name  Sensation,  is  also  imdersfood  by  the 
Stoics  as  we  understand  ideas;  and  in  this  general  sense,  they 
said  that  there  were  three  kinds  of  Phantasms :  those  that  were 
probable,  tiiose  that  were  improbable,  and  those  that  were 
neither  one  nor  the  other.  The  first  arc  those  that  cause  a  slight 
and  equable  motion  in  the  soul ;  such  as  those  which  infoim  us 
that  it  is  day.  The  second.are  those  which  contradict  our  reason : 
such  as  if  one  were  to  say  during  the  day-time,  "Now  the  sun  is 
not  above  the  earth ;"  or,  during  the  night-time,  "  Now  it  is  day." 
The  third  are  those,  the  truth  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  verify ; 
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such  as  this,  "Tlio  Dumber  of  the  stars  is  even  ;"  or,  "the  tiiimber 
is  odd." 

Phantasms,  when  probable,  are  true  or  false,  or  both  true  and 
false  at  the  same  time,  or  neither  true  nor  false.  They  are  true 
when  they  can  be  truly  affirmed  of  any  thing ;  false  if  they  are 
wrongly  affirmed,  such  as  when  one  believes  an  oar  dipped  in  the 
water  to  be  broken,  because  it  appears  so.  "When  Orestes,  in  his 
madness,  mistoot  Electi'a  for  a  Fury,  he  had  a  Phantasm  both 
true  and  false  :  true,  inasmuch  as  he  saw  something,  viz.,  Elec- 
tra;  false,  inasmuch  as  Electra  was  not  a  Fury. 

Of  true  Phantasms,  some  are  cataleptic  (apprehensive),  and 
others  noa-cataleptic.  The  latter  are  such  as  arise  from  disease 
or  perturbation  of  the  mind ;  as,  for  instance,  the  innumerable 
Phantasms  produced  in  frenzy  and  hypochondria.  The  catalep- 
tic Phantasm  is  that  which  is  impressed  by  an  object  which  ex- 
ists, which  is  a  copy  of  that  object,  and  can  be  produced  by  no 
other  object  Perception  is  elsewhere  said  to  be  a  sort  of  light, 
which  manifests  itself  at  the  same  time  that  it  lights  up  the  ob- 
ject from  which  it  is  derived. 

Zeno  distinctly  saw  tie  weakness  of  the  thcorits  proposed  by 
others ;  he  foiled  however  in  establishing  anj  better  theory  in 
their  place.  Sextus  Empiricus  may  well  call  the  Stoical  doctrine 
vague  and  undecided.  How  are  we  to  distinguish  the  true  from 
the  false  in  appearances!  Above  ail,  how  are  wu  to  learn  whether 
an  impression  exactly  coincides  with  the  object '  This  is  the 
main  problem,  and  Zeno  pretends  to  solve  it  by  a  circular  ail- 
ment. Thus;  given  the  problem,  how  are  we  to  distinguish  the 
true  impressions  from  the  felsc  impressions !  The  solution  offered 
is,  by  ascertaining  which  of  the  impressions  coincide  with  the 
real  objects :  in  other  words,  by  distinguishing  the  true  impres- 
sions from  the  false. 

Let  us  continue  the  expcsition  • — Having  a  perception  of  an 
object  is  not  knowledge  for  knowledge,  it  is  necessary  tliat 
reason  should  assent.  Perception  comes  from  without;  assent 
from  within;  it  is  the  free  exeniBe  ol  man's  reason.     Science  is 
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composed  of  perceptions  so  solidly  establislied  tiiat  no  argumen- 
tation can  shake  tliem.  Perceptions  not  thus  established  only 
constitute  Opinion. 

This  is  making  short  work  with  difficulties,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed; but  the  Stoics  were  eager  to  oppose  something  against 
the  Skepticism  which  characterized  the  age ;  and,  in  their  eager- 
ness to  build,  they  did  not  sufficiently  secure  their  foundations. 
Universal  doubt  they  felt  to  be  impossible.  Man  mast  occa- 
sionally assent,  and  that  too  in  a  constant  and  absolute  manner. 
There  are  perceptions  which  carry  with  them  irresistible  convic- 
tion. There  would  be  no  possibility  of  action  unless  there  were 
some  certain  truth.  "Where  then  is  conviction  to  stop?  That 
all  our  perceptions  are  not  correct,  every  one  is  willing  to  admit. 
But  which  are  exact,  and  which  are  inexact?  yfhst  crilermm 
have  we?  The  criterium  we  possess  is  Evidence,  "Nothing 
can  be  clearer  than  evidence,"  they  said;  "and,  being  so  clear, 
it  needs  no  definition."  This  was  precisely  what  it  did  want; 
but  the  Stoics  could  not  give  it. 

In  truth,  the  Stoics,  combating  the  Skepticism  of  their  age, 
were  reduced  to  the  same  strait  as  Reid,  Beattie,  and  Hutcheson, 
combating  the  Skepticism,  of  Hume :  reduced  to  give  up  Philos- 
ophy, and  to  find  refuge  in  Common- Sense.  The  battle  fought 
by  the  Stoics  is  very  analogous  to  the  battle  fought  by  the 
Scotct  philosophers,  in  the  ground  occupied,  in  the  instruments 
employed,  in  the  enemy  attacked,  and  the  object  lo  be  gained. 
They  both  fought  for  Morality,  which  they  thought  endangered. 

We  shall  subsequently  have  to  consider  the  Common-Sense 
theory :  enough  if  we  now  call  attention  to  the  curious  ignoratio 
elmcki — the  curious  misconception  of  the  real  force  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  utter  helplessness  of  their  own  position,  which  the  Com- 
mon-Sense philosophers  displayed.  The  Skeptics  had  made  an 
irresistible  onslaught  upon  the  two  fortresses  of  philosophy.  Per- 
ception and  Reason.  They  showed  Perception  to  be  based  upon 
Appearance,  and  Appearance  to  be  only  Appearaiiee,  but  not 
Cerlainti/.    They  showed  also  that  Reason  was  unable  to  dis- 
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tiiignish  between  Appearance  and  Certainty,  because,  in  the  first 
place,  it  had  nothing  but  Phenomena  (Appearances)  to  build 
upon  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  because  there  is  no  eriterium  to 
apply  to  Ileason  itself.  Having  gained  this  victory,  they  pro- 
claimed Philosophy  no  longer  existent.  Whereupon  the  Stoics 
vftlorously  jise,  and,  tating  theii  stand  upon  Common-Sense,  be- 
lieve they  rout  the  forces  of  the  Skeptics ;  believe  they  retake 
the  lost  fortresses  by  declaring  that  Perceptions  are  true  as  well 
as  false,  and  that  you  may  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false, 
by — distinguishing  them:  and  that  Reason  has  its  eriterium  in 
Evidence,  which  requires  no  eriterium,  it  is  so  clear.  This  seems 
to  us  pretty  much  the  same  as  if  the  French  were  to  invade 
Great  Biitain,  pMsess  themselves  of  London,  Edinbui^h,  and 
Dublin,  declare  England  the  subject  of  France,  and  patriots  were 
then  to  declare  that  the  French  were  to  be  driven  home  again 
by  a  party  of  volunteers  taking  their  stand  upon  Hampstead 
Heath,  displaying  the  banners  of  England,  and  with  loud  alarums 
proclaiming  the  invaders  defeated. 

But  it  is  time  to  consider  the  Ethical  doctrines  of  the  Stoics; 
and  to  do  this  effectually  we  must  glance  at  their  conception  of 
the  Deity.  There  are  two  elements  in  Nature.  The  first  is  BX»j 
ffpijnj,  or  primordial  matter;  the  passive  element  from  which 
things  are  formedi  The  second  is  the  active  element,  which 
forms  tilings  out  of  matter;  Reason,  Destiny  {s])i.apij.i\ifif,  God. 
The  divine  Reason  operating  upon  matter  bestows  upon  it  the 
laws  which  govern  it,  laws  which  the  Stoics  called  Xayai  rforep- 
[ioTiitoi,  or  productive  causes.     God  is  the  Reason  of  the  worid. 

"With  this  speculative  doctrine  it  is  easy  to  connect  their  prac- 
tical doctrine.  Their  Ethics  are  easily  to  be  deduced  from  their 
theology.  If  Reason  is  the  great  creative  law,  (o  live  conform- 
ably with  Reason  must  be  the  practical  moral  law.  If  the  uni- 
verse be  subject  to  a  general  law,  every  part  of  that  universe 
must  also  be  duly  subordinate  to  it.  The  consequence  is  clear : 
there  is  but  one  formula  for  Morals,  and  that  is,  "  Live  harmo- 
niously with  Nature,"  ojioXo^onevwj  rij  tpCesi  ^^v. 
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This  is  easily  said.  An  anxious  disciple  miglit  however  desire 
greater  precision,  and  ask,  Is  it  universal  nature,  or  is  it  the  par- 
ticular nature  of  man,  that  I  am  to  live  in  iinisoii  with  ?  Cle- 
anthes  taught  the  former;  ChryHippas  the  latter;  or,  we  should 
rather  say,  taught  that  both  indiviriual  aud  universal  nature 
sliould  be  understood  by  the  formula.  And  this  appears  to  have 
been  the  sense  iu  which  it  was  usually  interpreted. 

The  distinctive  tendency  of  the  formula  cannot  be  mistaken ; 
it  is  to  reduce  every  thing  to  Reason,  which,  as  it  has  supremacy 
ID  creation,  must  also  have  supremacy  in  man.  This  is  also  the 
Platonic  conception.  It  makes  Logic  the  rule  of  life ;  and  as- 
sumes that  there  is  nothing  in.  man's  mind  which  cannot  be 
reduced  within  tJie  limits  of  Logic ;  assumes  that  man  is  all  in- 
tellect. It  follows,  that  every  thing  which  interferes  with  a 
purely  intellectual  existence  is  to  be  eliminated  as  dangerous. 
The  pleasures  and  the  pains  of  the  body  are  to  be  despised :  only 
the  pleasures  and  the  pains  of  the  intellect  are  worthy  to  occupy 
man.  By  his  passions  he  is  made  a  slave ;  by  his  intellect  he  is 
free.  His  senses  are  passive ;  his  intellect  is  active.  It  is  his 
duty  therefore  to  surmouat  aud  despise  his  passions  and  bis 
senses,  that  be  may  be  fi^e,  active,  virtuous. 

We  have  here  the  doctiine  of  tlie  Cynics,  somewhat  purified, 
but  fundamentally  the  same ;  we  have  here  also  the  anticipation 
of  Kome ;  the  forethought  of  that  which  was  subsequently  real- 
ized in  act.  Kome  was  the  fit  theatre  of  Stoicism,  because  Rome 
was  peopled  with  soldiers :  these  soldiers  had  their  contempt  of 
death  foiTued  in  perpetual  campaigns.  How  little  the  Romans 
regarded  the  life  of  man  their  history  shows.  The  gladiatorial 
combats,  brutal  and  relentless,  must  have  hardened  the  minds  of 
all  spectators ;  and  there  were  no  softening  influences  to  counter- 
act them.  How  different  the  Greeks !  Thoy  did  not  pretend  to 
despise  this  beautiful  life ;  they  did  not  affect  to  be  above  hu- 
manity. Life  was  precious,  and  they  treasured  it:  treasured  it 
not  with  petty  fear,  but  with  noble  ingenuousness.  They  loved 
life,  and  wept  on  quitting  it;  and  thoy  wept  without  shame. 
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They  loved  life,  and  they  said  so.  When  the  time  came  for 
them  to  risk  it,  or  to  give  it  for  their  counti'j,  or  their  honor, — 
when  sometliing  they  prized  higher  was  to  he  gained  by  the  sac- 
rifice,— then  tiiey  died  unflinchingly.  The  tears  shed  by  Achilles 
and  Ulysses  did  not  unman  them  :  these  heroes  fought  terribly, 
as  they  loved  tenderly.  Philoctetea,  in  agony,  howls  like  a  wild 
beast,  because  he  feels  pain,  and  feels  no  shame  in  expressing  it. 
But  these  shrieks  have  not  softened  him:  he  is  still  the  same 
stem,  terrible,  implacable  Philoetetes. 

The  Stoics,  in  their  dread  of  becoming  effeminate,  became  mar- 
ble. ITiey  despised  pain;  they  despised  death.  To  be  above 
pain  was  thought  manly.  They  did  not  see,  that,  in  this  respect, 
instead  of  being  above  Humanity,  they  sank  miserably  below  it. 
If  it  is  a  condition  of  our  human  organization  to  be  susceptible 
of  pain,  it  is  only  affectation  to  conceal  the  expression  of  that 
pain.  Could  silence  stifle  pain,  it  were  well ;  but  to  stifle  the 
cry,  is  not  to  stifte  the  feeling ;  and  to  have  a  feeling,  yet  afiect 
not  to  have  it,  is  pitiful.  The  Savage  soon  learns  that  philosophy ; 
but  the  civilized  man  is  superior  to  it.  You  receive  a  blow,  and 
you  do  not  wince?  so  much  of  heroism  is  displayed  by  a  stone, 
You  are  face  to  face  with  Death,  and  you  have  no  regrets !  then 
you  are  iinworthy  of  life.  Real  heroism  feels  the  pain  it  con- 
quers, and  loves  the  life  it  surrenders  in  a  noble  cause. 

As  a  reaction  against  effeminacy,  Stoicism  may  be  applauded ; 
as  a  doctrine  it  is  one-sided.  It  ends  in  apathy  and  egoism. 
Apathy,  indeed,  was  considered  by  the  Stoics  as  the  highest  con- 
dition of  humanity ;  whereas,  in  truth,  it  is  the  lowest. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
THE    NEW    ACADEMY. 

I  I.  AaCESlLAUS  AND  CaBNEADES. 

The  New  Academy  would  solicit  our  attention,  were  it  only 
for  tlie  celebrity  bestowed  on  it  by  Cicero  and  Ilorace ;  but  it 
lias  other  and  higher  points  of  interest  than  those  of  literary  cu- 
riosity. The  combat  of  which  it  was  the  theatre  was,  and  is,  of 
singular  importance.  The  questions  connected  with  it  are  tJiose 
vital  questions  respecting  the  origin  and  certitude  of  LumaJi  knowl- 
edge, which  so  long  have  occupied  the  ingenuity  of  thinkers; 
and  the  consequences  which  flow  from  either  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem are  of  the  utmost  importance. 

The  Stoics  endeavored  to  establish  the  certitude  of  human 
knowledge,  in  orcler  that  they  might  establish  the  truth  of  mor- 
al principles.  They  attacked  the  doctrines  of  the  Skeptics,  and 
believed  they  triumphed  by  bringing  forward  their  own  doctrine 
of  Common-Sense.  But  the  New  Academicians  had  other  argu- 
ments to  offer.  They  too  were  Skeptics,  although  their  skepti- 
cism differed  from  that  of  the  Pyrrhoniats.  The  nature  of  this 
difference  Sextiis  Empiricus  has  noted.  "  Many  persons,"  says  he, 
"  confound  the  Philosophy  of  the  Academy  with  that  of  the  Skep- 
tics. But  although  the  disciples  of  the  New  Academy  declare 
that  all  things  are  incomprehensible;  yet  they  are  distinguished 
from  the  Pyrrhonists  in  this  very  dogmatism :  they  affirm  that 
all  things  are  incomprehensible — the  Skeptics  do  not  affirm  that. 
Moreover,  the  Skeptics  consider  all  perceptions  perfectly  equal  as 
to  the  faithfulness  of  th^r  testimony ;  the  Academicians  distin- 
guish between  probable  and  improbable  perceptions:  the  first 
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tliej  class  under  various  heads.  There  are  some,  they  say,  which 
are  merely  probable,  others  which  are  also  confirmed  by  reflec- 
tion, others  which  are  snbject  to  do  doubt  Assent  is  of  two 
kinds :  simple  assenl,  which  the  mind  yields  without  repugnance 
as  without  desire,  such  as  that  of  a  child  following  its  master ; 
and  the  assent  which  follows  upon  conviction  and  reflection.  The 
Skeptics  admitted  the  former  kind ;  the  Academicians  the  latter." 

These  differences  are  of  no  great  moment;  bnt  in  the  history 
of  sects  we  find  the  smallest  variation  invested  with  a  degree  of 
importance;  and  we  can  nnderetand  the  pertinacity  with  which 
the  Academicians  distinguished  themselves  from  the  Skeptics, 
even  on  such  slight  grounds  as  the  above. 

In  treating  of  the  Academicians  we  are  forced  to  follow  the 
plan  pursued  with  the  Skeptics,  namely  to  consider  the  doctrines 
of  the  whole  sect,  rather  than  to  particularize  the  share  of  each 
individual  member.  The  Middle  Academy  and  the  New  Aca- 
demy we  thus  unite  in  one;  although  the  ancients, drew  a  dis- 
tinction between  them,  it  is  difficult  for  moderns  to  do  so. 
Arcesilaus  and  Carneades,  therefore,  shall  be  our  types. 

Arcesilaus  was  bom  at  Htane  in  the  ll&th  Olympiad  (b.  c, 
316).  He  was  early  taught  mathematics  and  rhetoric,  became 
the  pupil  of  Theophrastus,  afterwards  of  Aristotle,  and  finally  of 
Polemo  the  Platonist.  In  this  last  school  he  was  contemporary 
with  Zeno,  and  probably  there  began  that  antagonism  which  was 
so  remarkable  in  their  subsequent  career.  On  the  death  of 
Crates,  Arcesilaus  filled  the  Academic  chair,  and  filled  it  with 
great  ability  and  success.  His  fascinating  manners  won  him 
general  regard.  He  was  learned  and  sweet-tempered,  and  gener- 
ous to  a  fault  Visiting  a  sick  fiiend,  who,  he  saw,  was  sufiering 
from  privation,  he  slipped,  unobserved,  a  purse  of  gold  under- 
neath the  sick  man's  pillow.  When  the  attendant  discovered  it, 
the  sick  man  said  with  a  smile,  "  This  is  one  of  Arcesilaus's  gen- 
erous frauds."  He  was  of  a  somewhat  luxurious  temper,  but  he 
lived  till  the  age  of  seventy-five,  when  he  killed  himself  by  hard 
drinking. 
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Carneades,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Academicians,  was  born 
at  Cyrene,  in  Africa,  01.  141,  4  (b.  c.  213).  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Diogenes  the  Stoic,  who,  taught  him  the  sublJetiea  of  disputation. 
This  made  him  sometimes  exclaim  in  the  course  of  a  debate :  "  If 
I  have  reasoned  rightly,  you  are  wrong ;  if  not,  0  Diogenes,  return 
me  the  mina  I  paid  you  for  my  lessons."  On  leaving  Diogenes 
he  became  the  pupil  of  llegesinus,  who  then  held  the  Academic 
chair;  by  him  he  was  instructed  in  the  skeptical  principles  of 
the  Academy,  and  on  his  death  he  succeeded  to  his  chair.  He 
also  diligently  studied  the  voluminous  writings  of  Chrysippus. 
These  were  of  great  value  to  him,  exercising  his  subtlety,  and 
trying  the  temper  of  his  own  metal.  He  owed  so  much  to  this 
opponent  that  he  used  to  say,  "  Ilad  there  not  been  a  Chrysippus, 
I  should  not  be  what  I  am  ;"  a  sentiment  very  easy  of  explana- 
tion. There  are  two  kinds  of  writers :  those  who  directly  instruct 
ns  in  sound  knowledge,  and  those  who  indirectly  lead  us  to  the 
truth  by  the  very  opposition  they  raise  against  their  views. 
Next  to  exact  knowledge,  there  is  nothing  so  instructive  as  exact 
error:  an  eixor  clearly  stated,  and  presented  in  somewhat  the 
same  way  as  it  at  first  presented  itself  to  the  mind  which  now 
upholds  it,  enables  us  to  see  not  only  that  it  is  an  error,  hut  by 
what  process  it  was  deduced  from  its  premises,  and  thus  is 
among  the  most  valuable  modes  of  instruction.  It  is  better  than 
direct  instruction ;  better,  because  the  learner's  mind  is  called 
into  full  activity,  and  apprehends  the  truth  for  itself,  instead  of 
passively  assenljng  to  it 

Carneades  was  justified  in  his  praise  of  Chrysippus.  He  felt 
how  much  he  owed  to  his  antagonist.  He  felt  that  to  him  he 
owed  a  clear  conception  of  the  Stoical  error,  and  a  clear  convic- 
tion of  the  truth  of  the  Academic  doctrine ;  and  owed  also  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  that  readiness  and  subtlety  which 
marked  him  out  amongst  his  countrymen  as  a  fitting  Ambassa- 
dor t»  send  to  Rome. 

Carneades  in  Rome — ^Skepticism  in  the  Stoic  city — presents 
an  interesting  picture.     The  Eoraaus  crowded  round  him,  fas- 
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cinated  by  hia  subtlety  and  eloqueDce.  Before  Galba — before 
Cato  the  Censor — he  harangued  with  marvellous  unction  in 
praise  of  Justice ;  and  the  hard  brow  of  the  grim  Stoic  softened ; 
an  approving  smile  played  over  those  thin  firm  lips.  But  the 
next  day  the  brilliant  orator  undertook  to  exhibit  the  uncertainty 
of  all  human  knowledge ;  and,  as  a  proof^  he  refuted  all  the  argn- 
inents  with  which  the  day  before  he  had  supported  Justice.  He 
spoke  agMnst  Justice  as  convincingly  as  he  had  spoken  for  it. 
The  bi-ow  of  Cato  darkened  again,  and  with  a  keen  instinct  of 
the  dangers  of  such  ingenuity  operating  upon  the  Roman  youth, 
he  persuaded  the  Senate  to  send  back  the  Philosophers  to  their 

Carneadcs  returned  to  Athens,  and  there  renewed  his  contest 
with  the  Stoics.  He  taught  with  great  applause,  and  lived  to 
the  advanced  age  of  ninety. 

That  the  Academicians  should  have  embraced  Skepticism  ia 
not  strange :  indeed,  as  we  have  said,  Skepticism  was  the  inevitr 
able  result  of  the  tendencies  of  the  whole  epoch ;  and  the  only 
sect  which  did  not  accept  it  was  forced  to  find  a  refuge  in  Com- 
mon-Sense :  that  is  to  say,  was  forced  to  find  refuge  in  the  abdi- 
cation of  Philosophy,  which  abdication  was  in  itself  a  species  of 
Skepticism.  But  it  may  seem  strange  that  the  Academy  should 
derive  itself  from  Plato;  it  may  seem  strange  that  Arcesilans 
should  be  a  continuer  and  a  warm  admirer  of  Plato.  The  an- 
cieuLs  themselves,  according  to  Sextus  Empiricus,  were  divided 
amongst  each  other  respecting  Plato's  real  doctrine ;  some  con- 
sidering him  a  skeptic,  others  a  dogmatist.  We  have  already 
explained  the  cause  of  this  difference  of  opinion,  and  have  shown 
how  very  little  consistency  and  precision  there  is  in  the  ideas  of 
Plato  upon  all  subjects  except  Method.  Skepticism,  therefore, 
might  very  easily  result  from  a  study  of  his  writings.  But  this 
is  not  al!.  Plato's  attack  upon  the  thewies  of  his  predecessors, 
which  were  grounded  upon  sense-knowledge,  is  constant,  triumph- 
ant. The  dialogue  of  the  T}ie<sUtus,  which  is  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  Philosophy,  is  an  exposition  of  the  incapacity  of  sense 
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to  furnish  materials  for  Pliilosophy.  All  that  sense  can  furnish 
the  mat^rifJg  for,  is  Opinion,  and  Opinion,  as  he  frequently  de- 
clares, even  when  it  is  Eight  Opinion,  never  can  he  Philosophy. 
Plato,  in  short,  destroyed  all  the  old  foundations  upon  which 
theories  had  hcen  constructed.  He  cleared  the  ground  before 
commencing  his  own  work.  By  this  means  he  obviated  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Sophists,  and  yet  refused  to  sustain  the  onus  <>f  errors 
which  his  predecessors  had  accumulated.  The  Sophists  saw  the 
weakness  of  the  old  belief,  and  attacked  it.  Having  reduced  it 
to  ruins,  they  declared  themselves  triumphant.  Plato  appeared, 
and  admitted  the  fact  of  the  old  fortress  being  in  ruins,  and  its 
deserving  to  he  so;  but  he  denied  that  the  city  of  Truth  was 
taken.  "Expend,"  said  he,  "your  wrath  and  skill  in  battering 
down  such  fortresses ;  I  will  assist  you ;  for  I  too  declare  them 
useless.  But  the  real  fortress  you  have  not  yet  approached ;  it 
is  situate  on  far  higher  ground."  Sense-knowledge  and  Opinion 
being  thus  set  aside,  the  stronghold  of  Philosophy  was  the  Ideal 
theory :  in  it  Plato  fonnd  refuge  from  the  Sophists.  Aristotle 
came  and  destroyed  that  theory.  What  then  remained  1  Skep- 
ticism. 

Arcesilaus  admitted,  with  Plato,  the  uncertainty  of  Opinion  ; 
but  he  also  admitted  with  Aristotle  the  incorrectness  of  the  Ideal 
theory.  He  was  thus  reduced  to  absolute  Skepticism.  The 
arguments  of  Plato  had  quite  destroyed  the  certitude  of  Opinion ; 
the  arguments  of  Aristotle  had  quite  destroyed  the  Ideal  theory. 
And  thus,  by  refusing  to  accept  one  argument  of  the  Platonic 
doctrine,  Arcesilaus  could  from  Plato's  works  deduce  his  own 
theory  of  the  Incomprehensibility  of  all  things;  the  acatalepsy. 

The  doctrine  of  acatalepsy  recalls  to  us  the  Stoical  doctrine  of 
catalepsy  or  Apprehension,  to  which  it  is  the  antithesis.  The 
Cataleptic  Phantasm  was  the  True  Perception,  according  to  the 
Stoics ;  and,  according  to  the  Academicians,  all  Perceptions  were 
aeataleptic,  i.  e.  bore  no  conformity  to  the  objects  perceived ;  or, 
if  they  did  bear   any  conformity  thereto,  it  could  never  be 
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Arcesilaus  saw  the  weak  point  of  the  Stoical  argument.  Zetio 
pretended  that  there  was  a  Criterium,  which  decided  between 
science  and  opinion,  which  decided  between  true  and  false  per- 
ceptions, and  this  was  the  Assent  which  the  mind  gave  to  the 
truth  of  certain  perceptions :  in  other  words,  Common-Sense  was 
tlie  Criterium.  "Rut,"  said  Arcesilaus,  "what  is  the  difference 
between  the  Assent  of  a  wise  man,  and  the  Assent  of  a  madman  f 
— There  is  no  difference  but  in  name."  He  felt  that  the  criterium 
of  the  Stoics  was  itself  in  need  of  a  Criterium. 

Chrysippus  the  Stole  combated  Arcesilaus,  and  was  in  turn 
combated  by  Cameadea.  The  great  question  then  pending  was 
this  :— 

What  Criterium  is  there  of  the  truth  of  our  knowledge? 

The  Criterium  must  reside  either  in  Reason,  in  Conception,  or 
in  Sensation,  It  cannot  reside  in  Reason,  because  Reason  itself 
is  not  independent  of  the  other  two  :  it  operates  upon  tlie  mate- 
riab  furnished  by  them,  and  is  dependent  upon  them.  Onr 
knowledge  is  derived  from  the  senses,  and  every  object  presented 
to  the  mind  must  consequently  have  been  originally  presented 
to  the  senses :  on  their  accuracy  the  mind  must  depend. 

Reason  cannot  therefore  contain  within  itself  the  desired  Cii- 
terium.  Nor  can  conception ;  for  the  same  arguments  apply  to 
it.  Nor  can  the  Criterium  reside  in  Sense ;  because,  as  all 
admit,  the  senses  are  deceptive,  and  there  is  no  perception  which 
cannot  be  false.  For  what  is  Perception  ?  Our  Senses  only 
inform  us  of  the  pi'esenee  of  an  object  in  so  far  as  they  are  affected 
by  it.  But  what  is  this  ?  Is  it  not  we  who  are  affected^uie  who 
are  modified !  Yes ;  and  this  modification  reveals  both  itself 
and  the  object  which  causes  it.  Like  Light,  which  in  showing 
itself,  shows  also  the  objects  upon  which  it  is  thrown;  like  light 
also,  it  shows  objects  in  its  own  colors.  Perception  is  a  peculiar 
modification  of  the  soul.     The  whole  problem  now  to  solve  is 

Does  every  modification  of  the  soul  exactly  correspond  with  the 
external  object  which  causes  that  modification  ? 
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This  is  a  problem  prcseoted  by  the  Academicians.  They 
answered,  but  they  did  not  solve  it ;  they  left  to  their  adversaries 
the  taslc  of  proving  the  correspondence  between  the  object  and 
subject.  We  may  here  venture  to  carry  out  their  principles,  and 
endeavor  to    ol      the  p    bi  't  '  t'U  agitating  the 

m    d       m       h 

h  rr    p        w  h  the  object;  ia 

•ie  m      h  p     d       h     e  external  cause, 

ff  T  e  early  thinkers 

w  h  ertainty  to  sen- 

k  m  ses  transmit  ns 

C  p  g       D  h     first  to  see  the 

sa  h  p  gg  our  Ideas  were 

^  d  la  m  0  mely  airy  texture, 

wh   h  ff  h  ts  ape  of  effluvia, 

d  ra  h    p    es,    Tl  OS  could  not  admit 

h  xp  4    h    h  p  of  Impressions. 

At         m  rsed  h      q    nes  wh  tier  he  believes 

p    cep  P  }    ^ —   h  he  believes  that 

the  flower  he  sees  before  him  exists  quite  independently  of  him, 
and  of  every  other  human  being,  and  exists  with  the  same  attri- 
butes of  shape,  fragrance,  taste,  etc,  his  answer  is  sure  to  be  in 
the  affirmative.  He  will  regard  you  as  a  madman  if  you  doubt 
it.  And  yet  so  early  as  the  epoch  of  which  we  are  now  sketch- 
ing the  history,  thinking  men  had  learned  in  somewise  to  see 
that  our  Perceptions  were  twl  copies  of  Objects,  but  were  simply 
modifications  of  our  minds,  caused  by  the  objects.  Once  admit 
this,  and  sensuous  knowledge  ia  forever  pronounced  not  only 
uncertain,  hut  absolutely  false.  Can  such  a  modification  be  a 
copy  ot  the  cause  which  modifies?  As  well  ask,  Is  the  pain, 
occasioned  by  a  bum,  a  copy  of  the  fire?  Is  it  at  al!  like  the 
fire?  Does  it  at  all  express  the  essence  of  fire?  Not  in  the 
least.  It  only  expresses  one  relation  in  which  wc  stand  to  the 
fire;  one  effect  upon  us  which  fire  will  produce.  Nevertheless 
fire  is  an  Object,  and  a  burn  is  3  sensation.     The  way  in  which 
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we  perceive  the  existence  of  the  Object  (fire)  m  simitar  to  that 
in  which  we  perceive  the  existence  of  otier  objects :  and  that 
way  is  in  the  modifications  they  occasion ;  i.  e.  in  the  Sen- 
sations. 

Lot  us  take  another  instance.  We  say  that  we  hear  Thunder : 
in  other  words,  we  have  a  Perception  of  the  Object  called  Thun- 
der. Our  sensation  really  is  of  a  sound,  which  the  electrical 
phenomena  we  call  Thunder  have  cansed  in  ns,  by  acting  on  the 
aural  nerve.  Is  our  sensation  of  this  sound  any  copy  of  the 
Phenomena?  Does  it  in  any  degree  espress  the  nature  of  the 
Phenomena?  No;  it  only  expresses  the  sensation  we  receive 
from  A  certain  electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

In  these  cases  most  people  will  readily  acquiesce;  for,  by  a 
very  natural  confusion  of  ideas,  whenever  they  speak  of  percep- 
tions, they  mostly  mean  visual  perceptions ;  because  with  sight 
the  clearest  knowledge  is  associated  ;  because  also  the  hypothesis 
of  our  perceptions  being  copies  of  Things,  is  founded  upon  sight. 
The  same  persons  who  would  willingly  admit  that  Pain  was  not 
a  copy  of  the  Fire,  nor  of  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  Fire,  except 
in  its  effect  on  our  nerves,  would  protest  that  the  appearance  of 
Fire  to  the  Eye  was  the  nal  appearance  of  the  Fire,  all  Eyes 
apart,  and  quite  independent  of  human  visiou.  Yet  if  all  sentient 
beings  were  at  once  swept  ft'om  the  face  of  t!ie  earth,  the  fire 
would  have  no  attribute  at  all  resembling  Pain  ;  because  Pain  is 
a  modification,  not  of  Fire,  but  of  a  sentient  being.  In  like 
manner,  if  all  sentient  beings  were  at  once  swept  from  the  face  of 
the  earth,  the  Fire  would  have  no  attributes  at  all  resembling 
light  and  color ;  because  light  and  color  are  modifications  of  the 
sentient  being,  caused  by  somelkini/  external,  but  no  more  resem- 
bling its  cause  than  the  pain  inflicted  by  an  instrument  resembles 
that  instrument. 

Pain  and  color  are  modifications  of  the  sentient  being.  The 
question  at  issue  is,  Can  a  modification  of  a  sentient  being  be  a 
copy  of  its  cause  ?  The  answer  is  clearly  a  negative.  We  may 
imagine  that  when  we  see  an  Object,  our  sensation  is  a  copy  of 
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it;  because  we  believe  tliat  tbe  Object  paiQts  itself  upon  the 
retina;  and  we  liken  percepdoa  to  a  mirror,  in  which  things  are 
reflected.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  divest  ourselves  of  this 
prejudice ;  but  we  may  be  made  avtare  of  tbe  fallacy  if  we  attend 
to  those  perceptions  1  cl  ar  not  '  ual — to  the  pe  cept  oos  of 
sound,  fragrance  td  t«  or  pa  n  li  ese  are  clearly  noth  ng  b  t 
modifications  ot  o  e  tent  be  ng  aus  d  ly  external  olj  ts 
but  in  nowise  r  a  6/  nj'  he  n  ^  e  a  e  all  ag  eed  that  tl  e  he  t 
is  not  in  the  fi  e  but  a  s  that  s  eetne  s  s  not  n  tl  e  snga 
but  in  U8 ;  th  t  fragran  e  s  but  the  pa  1  le  vb  h  mp  nging 
on  the  olfactory  n  r  e  ca  e  a  seciat  on  n  u  In  til  be  nfs 
similarly  const)  utel  these  th  gs  o  11  1  a  e  s  n  lar  effe  ts, 
wonld  cause  pa  n  sweetnc  s  a  d  f  agrance  but  on  all  otl  er 
beings  the  effects  wouli  bo  d  fl  ent  J  e  uld  bu  n  pape 
but  not  pain  it  s  gar  would  n  x  w  th  waf  b  t  not  get  the 
sensation  of  sw  ettni-as. 

The  radical  error  of  those  who  believe  that  we  perceive  things 
as  they  are,  consists  in  mistaking  a  metiipbor  for  a  fact,  and 
believing  that  the  mind  is  a  mirror  in  which  external  objects  are 
reflected.  But,  as  Bacon  finely  says,  "  The  human  understand- 
ing is  like  an  unequal  mirror  to  the  rays  of  things,  wktek,  mixing 
ils  own  nature  with  the  nature  of  ihitiffS,  distorts  and  perverts 
them"  We  attribute  heat  to  the  fire,  and  color  to  the  flower; 
heat  and  color  really  being  states  of  our  consciousness,  occasioned 
by  the  fire  and  the  flower  under  certain  conditions. 

Perception  is  nothing  more  than  a  state  of  the  percipient ;  i.e. 
a,  state  of  consciousness.  This  state  may  be  oceasioned  by  some 
external  cause,  and  may  be  as  complex  as  the  cause  is  complex, 
but  it  is  still  nothing  more  than  a  state  of  consciousness— an 
effect  produced  by  an  adequate  cause.  Of  every  change  in  our 
Sensation  we  are  conscious,  and  in  time  we  learn  to  give  definite 
names  and  forms  to  the  causes  of  these  changes.  But  in  the  fact 
of  Consciousness  there  is  nothing  heyond  consciousness.  In  our 
perceptions  we  are  conscious  only  of  tbe  changes  which  have 
taken  place  within  us :  we  can  never  transcend  the  sphere  of  our 
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own  conscioTisnesa ;  we  can  never  go  out  of  ourselves,  and  become 
aware  of  the  objects  which  caused  those  changes.  All  we  can  do 
is  to  identjfy  certain  external  appearances  with  certain  internal 
changes,  e.  y.  to  identify  the  appearance  we  name  "fire,"  with 
certain  sensatioDs  we  have  known  to  follow  our  being  placed  near 
it.  Turn  the  fact  of  Consciousness  how  we  will,  we  can  see 
noliing  in  it  but  the  change  of  a  sentient  being  operated  by 
Bome  external  cause.  Consciousness  is  no  mirror  of  the  world ; 
it  gives  no  faithful  reflection  of  things  as  they  are  per  se  ;  it  only 
^vea  a  faithful  report  of  its  own  modification  tM  excited  by  exter- 
nal things. 

The  world,  apart  &om  our  consciousness,  t.  e.  the  non-ego  ^d 
non-ego — the  world  per  se — is,  in  all  likelihood,  something  utterly 
different  from  the  world  as  we  know  it ;  for  all  we  know  of  it  is 
derived  through  our  consciousness  of  what  its  effects  are  on  us, 
and  our  consciousness  is  obviously  only  a  state  of  ourselves,  not 
a  copy  of  esternal  things. 

It  may  be  here  fisked.  How  do  you  infer  that  the  world  is  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  appears  to  us  3 

The  question  is  pertinent,  and  may  be  answered  bi-iefly.  The 
worid  jwr  se  must  be  different  from  what  it  appears  to  us  through 
consciousness,  because  to  us  it  is  only  known  in  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect.  World  is  the  Cause ;  our  Consciousness  the 
Effect.  But  the  same  Cause  operating  on  some  other  organization 
■would  produce  a  very  different  effect.  If  all  animais  were  blind, 
there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  light  {i.  e.  light  as  we  know  it), 
becatise  light  is  a  pkeiunmnon  made  up  out  of  the  operation  of 
some  unknown  thing  on  the  retina.  If  all  animals  were  deaf, 
there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  sound,  because  sound  is  a  phe- 
nomenon  made  up  out  of  the  operation  of  some  unknown  thing 
on  the  tympanum.  If  all  men  were  without  their  present  ner- 
vous system,  there  would  be  no  such  thing  SApain,  because  pain 
is  a  phenomewm  made  up  out  of  the  operation  of  some  external 
thing  on  the  specialized  nervous  system. 

Light,  color,  sound,  taste,  smell,  are  all  states  of  Conscious- 
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ness;  what  they  are  beyond  Consciousness,  as  existences  per  ae, 
we  csnnot  know,  we  cannot  imagine,  because  we  can  only  con- 
ceive them  as  we  know  them.  Light,  with  its  myriad  Foiins  and 
colors — Sound,  with  its  thousand-fold  lifo — make  Nature  what 
Nature  appeare  to  us.  But  they  do  not  exist  ns  mch  apart  from 
our  consciousness;  tiey  are  lie  investitures  with  which  we 
clothe  the  world.  Nature  in  her  insentient  solitude  is  an  eternal 
Darkness— an  eternal  Silence. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  world  per  se  in  nowise  re- 
sembles the  World  as  it  appears  to  us.  Perception  is  an  Effect; 
and  its  truth  is  not  the  truth  of  resemblance,  hut  of  relation,  i.  e. 
it  is  the  true  operation  of  the  world  on  us,  the  true  operation  of 
Cause  and  Effect.  But  perception  is  not  the  tme  resemblance 
of  the  world ;  Consciousness  is  no  mirror  reflecting  external 
things. 

Let  us  substitute  for  the  metaphor  of  a  miiTor  the  more  ab- 
stract expression,  "  Perception  is  the  Effect  of  an  external  Object 
acting  on  a  sentient  being,"  and  much  of  the  confusion  darkening 
this  matter  will  be  dissipated.  An  Effect,  we  know,  agrees  willi 
its  Cause,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  resemble  it.  An  Effect  is  no 
more  a  Copy  of  the  Cause  than  pain  is  a  copy  of  the  application 
of  fire  to  a  finger :  ergo.  Perception  can  never  be  an  accurate 
report  of  what  things  are  per  se,  but  only  of  what  they  are  in 
relation  to  us. 

It  has  been  said  that,  although  no  single  sense  does  actually 
convey  to  us  a  correct  impression  of  any  thing,  nevertheless  we 
are  enabled  to  confirm  oi  modify  the  report  of  one  sense  by  the 
report  of  another  sense,  and  that  the  result  of  the  whole  activity 
of  the  five  senses  is  a  true  impression  of  the  external  Thing.  This 
is  a  curious  fallacy:  it  pretends  that  a  number  o(  false  impres- 
sions are  sufficient  to  constitute  a  true  one ! 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  premises  is 
this:  There  is  no  correspondence  between  the  object  and  the 
sensation,  except  that  of  Cause  and  Effect.  Sensations  are  not 
Copies  of  Objects;   do  not  at  ail  resemble  them.     As  we  can 
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only  koow  objects  through  sensation — i.  e.  as  we  can  only  know 
our  sensations — wo  can  never  ascertain  the  truth  respecting 
objects. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  New  Academy,  tie  disciples  of 
which  strenuously  maintained  that  Perception,  being  nothing  but 
a  modification  of  the  Soul,  could  never  reveal  the  real  nature  of 
things. 

Do  we  then  side  with  the  Academicians  in  proclaiming  all 
human  knowledge  deceptive?  No:  to  them,  as  to  ihe  Pyr- 
rhonists,  we  answer :  You  are  quit*  right  in  affirming  that  man 
cannot  transcend  the  sphere  of  his  owu  consciousness,  cannot 
penetrate  the  real  essences  of  things,  cannot  know  causes,  can 
only  know  phenomena.  But  this  affirmation — though  it  crushes 
Metaphysics — though  it  inteidicts  the  inquiry  into  noumena,  into 
essences  and  causes,  as  frivolous  because  futile — does  not  touch 
Science.  If  all  our  knowledge  is  but  a  knowledge  of  phenomena, 
there  can  still  be  a  Science  of  Phenomena  adequate  to  all  man's 
true  wants.  If  Sensation  is  but  the  effect  of  an  External  Cause, 
we,  who  can  never  know  that  Cause,  know  it  in  its  relation  to  us, 
t.  e.  in  its  Effect.  These  Effects  are  as  constant  as  their  Causes; 
and,  consequently,  there  can  be  a  Science  of  Effects.  Such  a 
Science  is  that  named  Positive  Science,  the  aim  of  which  is  to 
trace  the  Co-existences  and  Successions  of  Phenomena,  i.  e.  to 
trace  the  relation  of  Cause  and  Effect  throughout  the  universe 
submitted  to  our  inspection. 

But  neither  the  Pyrrhonlsts  nor  the  Academicians  saw  this 
refnge  for  the  mind ;  they  consequently  proclaimed  Skepticism 
as  the  final  result  of  inquiry. 
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Wb  have  now  brought  our  narrative  to  the  second  crisis  in  the 
history  of  speculation.  The  Skepticism  which  made  the  Sophists 
powei-ful,  and  which  closed  the  first  period  of  this  history,  we 
now  behold  once  rnore  usurping  the  intellects  of  men,  and  this 
time  with  far  greater  power.  A  Socrates  appeared  to  refate  the 
Sophists.     Who  is  there  to  refute  and  to  discredit  the  Skeptics? 

The  Skeptics,  and  all  thinkers  during  the  epoch  we  have  just 
treated  were  such,  whether  they  called  themselves  Epicureans, 
Stoics,  Pyrrhonists,  or  New  Academicians — the  Skeptics,  we  say, 
were  in  possession  of  the  most  formidable  arms.  From  Socrates, 
from  Plato,  and  from  Aristotle,  they  had  borrowed  their  best 
weapons,  and  with  these  had  attacked  Philosophy,  and  attacked 
it  with  success. 

All  the  wisdom  of  the  antique  world  was  powerless  against  the 
Skeptics.  Speculative  belief  was  rednced  to  the  most  uncertain 
"probability."  Faith  in  philosophic  Truth  was  extinct.  Faith 
in  human  endeavor  that  way  was  gone.  Philosophy  was  im- 
possible. 

But  there  was  one  peculiarity  of  the  Socratic  doctrine  which 
was  preserved  even  in  the  midst  of  skepticism.  Socrates  had 
made  Ethics  the  great  object  of  his  inquiries ;  and  all  subsequent 
thinkers  had  given  it  a  -degree  of  attention  which  before  was 
unknown.  Philosophy  contented  itself  with  the  Common-Sense 
doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  and  the  Probabilities  of  the  Skeptics, 
which,  however  futile  as  philosophic  principles,  were  efBcacious 
enough  as  moral  principles.     Common-Sense  may  be  a  bad  basis 
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for  meUpliyacal  or  scientific  reasoning;  but  it  is  not  so  bad  a 
basis  for  a  system  of  morals. 

The  protest,  therefore,  which  Skepticism  made  agaiust  all 
Philosopliy  was  not  so  anarchical  in  its  tendency  as  the  protest 
made  by  the  Sophists ;  but  it  was  more  energetic,  more  terrible. 
In  tlic  wisdom  of  that  age  there  lay  no  cute  for  it.  The  last  cry 
of  despair  seemed  to  have  been  wrung  from  the  baffled  tiiiiikers, 
as  they  declared  tkeir  predecessors  to  have  been  hopelessly 
wrong,  and  declared  also  that  their  error  was  without  a  remedy. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  saddening  contemplation.  The  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  so  many  incomparable  minds  thus  irrevocably 
doomed  ;  the  struggles  of  so  many  men,  from  Thaks,  who  first 
asked  himself,  Whence  do  all  things  proceed?  to  the  elaborate 
systematization  of  the  forms  of  thought  which  occupied  an 
Aristotle — the  struggles  of  all  these  men  had  ended  in  Skepti- 
cism. Little  was  to  be  gleaned  from  the  harvest  of  their  en- 
deavors but  arguments  against  the  possibility  of  that  Philosophy 
they  were  so  anxioua  to  form.  Centuries  of  thought  had  not 
advanced  the  mind  one  step  nearer  to  a  solution  of  the  problems 
with  which,  child-like,  it  began.  It  began  with  a  child-like 
question ;  it  ended  with  an  i^ed  donbt  Hot  only  did  it  doubt 
the  solutions  of  the  great  problem  which  otheis  had  attempted  ; 
it  even  doubted  the  possibility  of  any  solution.  It  was  not  the 
doubt  which  begins,  but  the  doubt  which  ends  inquiry  :  it  had 
no  illusions. 

This  was  the  second  crisis  of  Greek  Philosophy.  Reason  thus 
assailed  could  only  find  a  refuge  in  Faith  ;  and  the  next  period 
opens  with  the  attempt  to  construct  a  Religious  Philosophy. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
RISE   OF  NEO-PLATONISII. 
8  I.  Al. 


Philosophi"  no  longer  found  a  home  in  Greece ;  it  had  no 
longer  any  worshippers  in  its  native  country,  and  was  forced  to 
seek  tliom  elsewhere.  A  period  had  arrived  wben  all  problems 
seemed  to  have  been  stated,  and  none  seemed  likely  to  be  solved. 
Every  system  which  human  ingenuity  could  devise  had  l>een 
devised  by  the  early  thinkers;  and  not  one  had  been  able  to 
withstand  examination.  In  the  early  annals  of  speculation,  a 
new  and  decisive  advance  is  made  whenever  a  new  question  is 
asked;  to  suggest  a  doubt,  is  to  exercise  in<renu'ty  to  ask  a 
question,  is  to  awaken  men  to  a  new  view  f  th  Ij  t  But 
now  all  questions  had  been  asked ;  old  q  t  h  d  b  n  re- 
vived under  new  forais ;  nothing  remained  to  t  m  1  te  quify, 
nothing  to  give  speculators  a  hope  of  sncc  ss 

Unable  to  ask  new  questions,  or  to  otFer      w  t    those 

already  asked,  the  Philosophers  readily  sei  d  h  ly  eans 
which  enabled  them   to  gain  renown :    b  y  11  d      They 

carried  iheic  doctrines  into  ^ypt  and  to  Ro  i      those 

places  they  were  listened  to  with  wonder  and  delight.  Their 
old  doctrines  were  novelties  to  a  people  who  had  no  doctrines  of 
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its  own;  and,  from  tlie  excessive  cost  of  books  in  those  days, 
almost  all  instruction  being  oral,  the  strangers  were  welcomed 
warmly,  and  the  doctrines  imported  were  as  novel  as  if  they  had 
been  just  invented. 

Philosophy,  exiled  from  Greece,  was  a  favored  guest  in  Alex- 
andria and  Rome :  but  in  both  cases  it  was  a  stranger,  and  could 
not  be  naturalized.  In  Alexandria,  however,  it  made  a  brilliant 
display ;  and  the  men  it  produced  gave  it  an  originality  and  an 
influence  which  it  never  possessed  in  Rome. 

Roman  Philosophy  was  but  a  weak  paraphrase  of  the  Grecian ; 
and  we,  therefore,  give  it  no  place  in  tliia  history.  To  speak 
Greet,  to  write  Greek,  became  the  fashionable  ambition  of  Rome. 
The  child  was  instructed  by  a  Greek  slave.  Greek  Professors 
taaght  Philosophy  and  Rhetoric  to  aspiring  youths.  Atliens 
had  become  the  necessary  "  tour"  which  was  to  complete  a 
man's  education.  It  was  there  that  Cicero  learned  those  ideas 
which  he  delighted  in  setting  forth  in  charming  dialogues.  It 
was  there  Horace  learned  that  light  and  careless  philosophy, 
which  shines  through  the  sparkling  crystal  of  his  verse.  Wan- 
dering from  the  Academy  to  the  Porch,  and  from  the  Porch  to 
the  Garden,  he  became  imbued  with  that  skepticism  which 
checks  his  poetical  enthusiasm ;  he  learned  to  make  a  system  of 
that  pensive  epicureanism  which  gives  so  peculiar  a  character  to 
his  poems ;  a  character  which,  with  a  sort  of  after-dinner  free- 
dom and  hanhotnie,  recommends  him  to  men  of  the  world. 

InRome,Philosophymight  tinge  the  poetry,  give  weight  to  ora- 
tory, method  to  jurisprudence,  and  supply  some  topics  of  conversa- 
tion; but  it  was  no  Belief  filHngthe  minds  of  serious  men:  it  took 
no  root  in  the  naUonal  existence ;  it  produced  no  great  Thinkers. 

In  Alexandria  the  case  was  different.  There  several  schools 
were  formed,  and  some  new  elements  introduced  into  the  doc- 
trines then  existent.  Great  thinkers — Plotinus,  Proclus,  Por- 
phyry— made  it  illustrious ;  and  it  had  a  rival,  whose  antagonism 
alone  would  confer  immortal  renown  upon  it :  that  rival  was 
Christian  it  V. 
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In  no  species  of  grandeur  was  the  Alexandrian  school  deficient, 
as  M.  Saisset  justly  observes  :*  genius,  power,  and  duration,  have 
consecrated  it.  Reanimating,  during  an  epoch  of  decline,  the 
fecundity  of  an  aged  civilization,  it  created  a  irliole  family  of 
illustrious  names.  Plotinus,  its  real  founder,  resuscitalfld  Plato; 
Proclas  gave  the  world  another  Aristotle ;  and,  in  the  person  of 
Julian  the  Apostate,  it  became  master  of  the  world.  For  three 
centuries  it  was  a  formidable  rival  to  the  greatest  power  that 
ever  appeared  on  earth — the  power  of  Christianity ;  and,  if  it 
succumbed  in  the  stru^le,  it  only  fell  with  the  civilizatioa  of 
which  it  had  been  the  last  rampart. 

Alexandria,  the  centre  of  gigantic  commerce,  soon  became  a 
new  metropolis  of  science,  rivalling  Athens.  The  Alexandrian 
Library  is  too  celebrated  to  need  more  than  a  passing  allusion  t 
to  it,  and  to  the  men  assembled  there,  we  owe  the  vast  labors  of 
erudition  in  philosophy  and  literature  which  were  of  such  service 
to  the  world.  We  cannot  here  enumerate  all  the  men  of  science 
who  made  it  illustrious ;  enough  if  we  mention  Euclid,  for  Math- 
ematics; Conon  and  Hipparchus,  for  Astronomy ;  Ei'atosthenes, 
for  Geography ;  and  Aristarchus,  for  literary  Criticism.  Besides 
these,  there  wore  the  Philosophers;  and  Lucian,  the  witty  Skep- 
tic ;  and  the  Poets,  Apollonius  Rhodius,  Callimachus,  Lycophron, 
Tryphiodorus,  and,  above  all,  the  sweet  idyllic  Theocritus, 

It  is  a  curious  spectacle.  Beside  the  Museum  of  Alexandria 
there  rises  into  formidable  importance  the  Didascalia  of  the 
Christiana.  In  the  same  city,  Philo  the  Jew,  and  (Encsidemus 
the  Pyrrhonist,  founded  their  respective  schools,  Ammonius 
Saccas  appears  there.  Lucian  passes  through  at  the  same  time 
that  Clemens  Alexandrinus  is  teaching.  After  Plotjnus  has 
taught,  Arius  and  Athanasius  will  also  teach,  Greek  Skepti- 
cism, Judaism,  Platonism,  Christianity — all  have  their  interpreters 
within  go  small  a  distance  from  the  temple  of  SerapisI 
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Alexandria,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  theatre  of  various  strug- 
gles :  of  these  we  are  to  select  one,  and  that  one  the  sti'uggle  of 
the  Neo-Platonists  with  the  Christian  Fathers, 

Under  the  name  of  the  Alesandrian  School  are  designated, 
loosely  enough,  all  those  thinkers  who  endeavored  to  find  a  refuge 
from  Skepticism  in  a  new  Philosophy,  based  on  altogether  new 
principles.  Now,  although  these  various  Thinkers  by  no  means 
constitute  a  School,  they  constitute  a  Movement,  and  they  form 
an  Epoch  in  the  history  of  Philosophy.  Wo  may  merely  ob- 
serve that  the  "Alexandrian  School"  and  the  "Neo-Platonists" 
are  not  convertible  terms;  the  former  designates  a  whole  move- 
ment, the  latter  designates  the  most  illustrious  section  of  that 
movement. 

Philo  the  Jew  is  the  first  of  these  Neo-Platonists.  He  was 
born  at  Alexandria,  a  few  years  before  ChrisL  The  influence  of 
Greek  ideas  had  long  been  felt  in  Alexandria,  and  Philo,  com- 
menting ou  the  writings  of  the  Jews,  did  so  in  the  spirit  of  one 
deeply  imbued  with  Greet  thought.  His  genius  was  Oriental, 
his  education  Greek ;  the  result  was  a  strange  minture  of  mys- 
ticism and  dialectics.*  To  Plato  he  owed  much ;  but  to  the 
New  Academy,  perhaps  more.  From  Carneades  he  learned  to 
distrust  the  truth  of  all  sensuous  knowledge,  and  to  deny  that 
Keason  had  any  criterium  of  truth. 

Thus  far  he  was  willing  to  travel  with  the  Greeks ;  thus  far 
had  dialectics  conducted  him.  But  there  was  another  element 
in  his  mind  besides  the  Greek :  there  was  the  Oriental  or  mys- 
tical element.  If  human  knowledge  is  a  delusion,  we  must  seek 
for  truth  in  soma  higher  sphere.  The  Senses  may  deceive ; 
Reason  may  be  poweriess ;  but  there  is  still  a  faculty  in  man — 


*  St.  Paul  thns  comprehonrively  enpressea  tlie  national  eharBClCTJslie  of 
tliB  Jews  and  Greeks:  "The  Jew's  requira  n  sign  (i  e.  a  miracia),  and  the 
Qreeia  seek  after  wisdom  (i.  e.  pbilosophy}."— -1  Corlnti.  i.  K2. 
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there  is  Faitli.  Eeal  Science  is  the  gift  of  God ;  its  name  is 
Faith :  its  origin  is  the  goodness  of  Cod  ■  its  eaase  is  Piety. 

This  concept  on  s  ot  Plato  s  et  s  nevertheless  Platonic. 
Plato  would  ne  er  hi  e  ll  s  co  Jemned  Pea.  o  for  tl  e  ake  of 
Failh ;  and  )  t  lie  too  thougl  t  th  t  tl  e  nature  ot  t"  od  could 
not  be  known  altl  ough  h  s  e'l  stence  could  be  proved  In  ibis 
respect  he  would  have  greed  w  th  Ph  lo  But  although  Plato 
does  not  speak  of  Science  as  the  gift  of  God,  he  does  in  one 
place  so  speak  of  Virtue;  and  he  devotes  the  whole  dialogue  of 
the  M&rto  to  show  that  Virtue  cannot  be  taught,  because  it  is  not 
a  thiug  of  tlie  understanding,  but  a  gift  of  God.  The  reasons 
he  there  employs  may  easily  have  suggested  to  Philo  their  ap- 
plication to  Philosophy. 

From  this  point  Philo's  Philosophy  of  course  becomes  a  the- 
ology, God  is  ineffable,  incomprehensible :  his  existence  may  be 
known;  bis  nature  can  never  be  known;  o  S'  Spa  ouSi  c^  v^ 
jtaTaXjivros,  on  fj,^  xara  tI  tX'm\  ftovov.  But  to  know  that  he 
exists,  is  in  itself  the  knowledge  of  his  being  one,  perfect,  simple, 
immutable,  and  without  attribuU.  This  knowledge  is  implied  in 
the  simple  knowledge  of  his  existence ;  he  cannot  be  otherwise, 
if  he  exist  at  all.  But  to  know  this,  is  not  to  know  in  what 
consists  his  perfection.  We  cannot  penetrate  with  our  glance 
the  mystery  of  his  essence.     We  can  only  believe. 

If  however  we  cannot  know  God  in  his  essence,  we  can  obtain 
some  knowledge  of  his  Diviuity  ■  we  know  it  in  TJie  Word. 
This  Xoyof — th  8  Word  (using  the  e^pres'uon  in  its  Scr  pf  ural 
sense)— fills  a  cuiious  place  in  all  Uil  mystical  systems  God 
being  incomprehen&ible  ma  cessible  an  mtermediate  ex  stence 
was  necessary  as  an  interpreter  between  God  and  Min  and  th  >; 
intermediate  existence  tl  e  Mystics  called  The  Word 

The  Word,  according  to  Philo,  is  God's  Thought.  This 
Thought  is  two-fold  ;  it  is  ><iyos  iv5ia.Ss<!-oi,  the  Thougbt  as  em- 
bracing all  Ideas  (in  the  Platonic  sense  of  the  term  Idea),  i.  e 
Thought  as  Thought;  and  it  is  Xijoe  *po(itipiJio£,  the  Thought  w- 
alized :  Thought  become  tbe  World, 
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In  theee  three  hypostases  of  the  Deity  we  see  the  Trinity  of 
flotinus  foreshadowed.  There  is,  first,  God  the  Father ;  secondly, 
the  Son  of  God,  i.  e.  the  Xope ;  thirdly,  the  Son  of  the  Xoyoj, 
i-e.  the  World. 

This  hrief  outline  of  Philo'a  Theology  will  sufficiently  ex- 
emplify the  two  great  facts  which  we  are  anxious  to  have  under- 
stood : — 1st,  the  unioa  of  Platonism  with  Oriental  myeticism ; 
2dly,  the  entirely  new  direction  ^ren  to  Philosophy,  by  uniting 
it  once  more  with  Religion.  It  is  this  direction  which  character- 
izes the  Movement  of  the  Alexandiaau  School.  Reason  had 
been  shown  to  be  utterly  powerless  to  solve  the  great  questions 
of  Philosophy  then  agitated.  Various  Schools  had  pursued 
various  Methods,  hut  all  with  one  result.  Skepticism  was  the 
conclusion  of  every  stniggle.  "  And  yet,"  said  the  Mystics, 
"  we  have  an  idea  of  God  and  of  his  goodness ;  we  have  an  in- 
eradieabie  belief-in  his  existence,  and  in  the  Perfection  of  his 
nature,  consequently,  in  the  beneficence  of  hi'j  ■iims  \Qt  these 
ideas  are  not  innate;  were  they  innate,  thev  would  be  uniformly 
entertained  by  all  men,  and  amongst  all  nations  II  they  are 
not  innate,  whence  are  they  derived '  Not  from  Re  isou  ,  not 
from  experience :  then  from  Faith." 

Now,  Philosophy,  conceive  it  how  jou  will,  is  entirelj  the  fl 
spring  of  Reason:  it  is  the  endeavor  to  explain  bv  Reason  tl 
mysteries  amidst  which  we  "move,  live,  and  have  our  being 
Although  it  is  legitimate  to  say,  "Reason  is  incapable  of  sol 
ing  the  problems  proposed  to  it,"  it  is  not  legitimate  to  add, 
"  therefore  we  must  call  in  the  aid  of  Faith  '      In  Philosophy, 
Reason  must  either  reign  alone,  or  abdicate.     No  compromise 
is  permissible.     If  there  are  things  between  heaven  and  earth 
which  are   not  dreamt  of  in  our  Philosophy — which  do  not 
come  within  the  possible  sphere  of  our  Philosophy— we  may 
believe   in  them,  indeed,  but  we  cannot  christen  that  belief 
philosophical. 

One  of  two  things, — either  Reason  is  capable  of  solving  the 
problems,  or  it  is  incapable  :  in  the  one  case  its  attempt  is  phi- 
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losophical ;  in  the  second  case  its  attempt  is  futile.  Any  attempt 
to  mix  up  Faith  with  Reason,  in  a  matter  esclusively  addressed 
to  the  Reason,  must  be  abortive.  We  do  not  say  that  what  Faith 
implicitly  acoepts,  Keason  may  not  explicitly  justify ;  but  we  say, 
that  to  bring  Faith  to  the  aid  of  Reason,  is  altogether  to  destroy 
the  philosopkieal  character  of  an  inquiry.  Keason  may  justify 
Faith;  but  faith  must  not  funiish  concluaiona /oj- Philosophy. 
Direcliy  Keason  is  abandoned.  Philosophy  ceases ;  and  every  ex- 
planation then  offered  is  a  theological  explanation,  and  must  be 
put  to  altogether  different  tests  from  what  a  philosophical  ex- 
planation would  require. 

AH  speculation  must  ori^nally  have  been  theological :  but  in 
process  of  time  Reason  timidly  ventured  upon  what  are  called 
"  natural  explanations ,"  and  from  (he  moment  that  it  felt  itself 
strong  enough  to  be  independent,  Philosophy  was  established. 
In  the  eirlj  speculations  ol  the  louians  we  saw  the  pure  efforts 
■jf  Renson  to  explain  mjstenes.  As  Philosophy  advanced,  it 
became  moic  and  more  evident  that  the  problems  attacked  by. 
the  eaily  thinkers  were,  in  truth,  so  far  from  being  nearer  a 
solution,  that  their  extreme  diffieultj  was  only  just  becoming 
appreciated  The  difficulty  became  more  and  more  apparent, 
till  at  last  it  W.IS  pronounced  insuperable ;  Reason  was  declared 
incompetent.  Then  the  Faith  «hich  had  so  long  been  set  aside 
was  agim  called  to  assist  the  inquirer  In  other  words,  Philos- 
ophy, discovering  itselt  to  bo  powerless,  resigned  in  favor  of 
Theology. 

When,  therefore,  we  say  that  the  direction  given  to  the  human 
mind  by  the  Alexandrian  School,  in  conjunction  with  Christian- 
ity— the  only  two  spiritual  movements  which  materially  influ- 
enced the  epoch  we  are  speaking  of— was  a  theological  direction, 
tlie  reader  will  at  once  see  its  immense  importance,  and  will  be 
prepared  to  follow  us  in  our  exposition  of  the  mystical  doctrines 
of  PlotinusI 
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PLATONISM. 

§  I.    PLOIINVS. 

While  Christianity  was  making  rapid  aoii  enduring  prr)gress 
in  spite  of  every  obstacle ;  while  tins  Apostles  wandered  from 
city  to  city,  sometimes  honored  as  Evangelists,  at  other  times 
insulted  and  stoned  aa  encmits,  the  Neo-Plaionista  were  develop- 
ing the  germ  deposited  by  Philo,  and  not  only  constructing  a 
theology,  but  endeayoring  on  that  theology  to  found  a  Church. 
Whilst  a  new  religion,  Christianity,  was  daily  usurping  the  souls 
of  men,  these  philosophers  fondly  imagined  that  an  old  Religion 
could  effectually  oppose  it, 

Christianity  triumphed  without  much  difficulty.  Looting  at 
it  in  a  purely  moral  view,  its  immense  superiority  is  at  once 
apparent.  The  Alexandrians  exaggerated  the  vicious  tendency 
of  which  we  have  already  seen  the  fruits  in  the  Cynics  and 
Stoics — the  tendency  to  despise  Humanity.  Plotinus  blushed 
because  he  had  a  body :  contempt  of  human  personality  could 
go  no  furtlier.  What  was  offered  in  exchange!  The  ecstatic 
perception ;  the  absorption  of  personality  in  that  of  the  Deity — 
a  Deity  inaccessible  to  knowledge  aa  to  love — a  Deity  which  the 
soul  can  only  attain  by  a  complete  anuihiliition  of  its  personality. 

The  attempt  of  the  Neo-Platonists  failed,  sa  it  deserved  to  fail ; 
but  it  had  great  talents  in  its  service,  and  it  made  great  noise  in 
the  world.  It  had,  as  M.  Saisset  remarks,  three  periods.  The 
first  of  these,  the  least  brilliant  but  the  most  fruitful,  is  that  of 
Ammonius  Saccas  and  Plotinus,    A  poiter  of  Alexandria  becomes 
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the  cbifcf  of  a  School,  and  men  of  genius  listen  to  him  ;  amongst 
his  disciples  are  Plotiniis,  Origeo,  and  Longinus.  This  School  is 
perfected  in  obscui'ity,  and  receives  at  last  a  solid  basis  by  the 
development  of  a  metaphysical  system.  Plotinvis,  the  author  of 
this  system,  shortly  after  lectures  at  Rome  with  amazing  success. 
It  is  then  that  the  Alexandrian  School  eaters  upon  its  second 
period.  With  Porphjiy  and  laniblicus  it  becomes  a  sort  of 
Ciiurch,  and  disputes  with  Christianity  the  empire  of  the  world, 
Christianity  had  ascended  the  throne  in  the  person  of  Constan- 
tine;  Keo-Platonism  detbroDes  it,  and  usurps  its  place  in  the 
person  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  But  now  mark  the  difference. 
In  losing  Constantine,  ChiTStianity  lost  nothing  of  its  real  power ; 
for  its  power  lay  in  tbe  might  of  convietions,  and  not  in  the  sup- 
port of  potentates ;  its  power  was  a  spiritual  power,  ever  active, 
ever  fruitful.  In  losing  Julian,  Neo-Platonism  lost  its  power, 
political  and  religions.  The  third  period  commences  with  that 
loss  :  and  the  genius  of  Proclus  bestows  on  it  one  last  gleam  of 
splendor.  In  vain  did  he  strive  to  revive  the  scientific  spirit  of 
platonism,  as  Plotinus  had  endeavored  to  revive  the  religious 
spirit  of  Paganism ;  his  efforts  were  vigorous,  but  sterile.  Under 
Justinian  the  School  of  Alexandria  became  extinct. 

Snch  is  the  outward  history  of  the  School :  let  us  now  cast  a 
glance  at  the  doctrines  which  were  there  elaborated.  In  the 
writings  of  thinkers  professedly  eclectic,  such  as  were  the  Alex- 
andrians, it  is  obvious  that  the  greater  portion  will  be  repetitions 
and  reprodnctions  of  former  thinkei's ;  and  the  historian  will 
therefore  neglect  such  opinions  to  confine  himself  to  those  which 
constitute  the  originality  of  the  School,  The  originality  of  the 
Alexandrians  consists  in  having  employed  the  Platonic  Dialectics 
as  a  guide  to  Mysticism  and  Pantheism ;  in  having  connected 
the  doctrine  of  the  Kast  with  the  dialectics  of  the  Greeks;  in 
having  made  Reason  the  justification  of  Faith. 

There  are  three  essential  points  to  be  here  examined :  their 
Dialectics,  their  theory  of  the  Tiinity,  and  their  principle  of 
Emanation.     By  their  Dialectics  they  were  Platonists ;  by  their 
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theory  of  the  Trinity  they  were  Mystics;  by  their  principle  of 
EmanalJOD  they  were  Pantheists. 

g  II.  The  Alejcandrian  Dialectics. 

The  nature  of  the  Platonic  Dialectics  we  hope  to  have  already 
rendered  intelli^ble;  so  that  in  saying  Plotinus  employed  them 
we  are  saved  from  much  needless  repetition.  But  although  Dia- 
lectics formed  the  basis  of  Alexandrian  philosophy,  they  did  not, 
as  with  Plato,  furnish  the  grounds  of  belief.  As  far  as  human 
philosophy  went,  Dialectics  were  efBoient ;  hut  there  were  pro- 
blems which  did  not  come  within  the  sphere  of  human  philos- 
ophy, aud  for  these  another  Method  was  requisite. 

Plotinus  agreed  with  Plato  that  there  could  only  be  a  science 
of  Universals,  Every  individual  thing  was  but  a  phenomenon, 
passing  quickly  away,  and  having  no  real  existence;  it  could  not 
therefore  be  the  object  of  phiiosophy.  But  these  universals — 
these'Ideas  which  are  the  only  real  existences — are  they  not  also 
subordinate  to  some  higher  Existence?  Phenomena  were  sub- 
ordinate lo  Noumena ;  but  Nounicna  themselves  were  subordinate 
to  the  One  Nounienon.  In  other  words,  the  Sensible  world  was 
but  the  Appearance  of  the  Ideal  World,  and  the  Ideal  World  in 
its  turn  was  but  the  mode  of  God's  existence. 

The  question  then  arises :  How  do  we  know  any  thing  of  God  ? 
The  sensible  world  we  perceive  through  our  senses ;  the  Idea) 
World  we  gain  glimpses  of  through  the  reminiscfnee  which  the 
sensible  world  awakens  in  us;  hut  how  are  we  to  take  the  last 
step — how  are  we  to  know  the  Deity  J 

I  am  a  finite  being ;  but  how  can  I  comprehend  the  Infinite  i 
As  soon  as  I  comprehend  the  Infinite,  I  am  Infinite  myself;  that 
is  to  say,  I  am  no  longer  myself,  no  longer  that  finite  being,  hav- 
ing a  consciousness  of  his  own  separate  existence.*  If,  there- 
fore, I  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Infinite,  it  is  not  by  my  Rea- 
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son,  which  is  finite  and  embraces  only  finite  objects,  but  by  some 
higher  faculty,  a  faculty  altogether  impersonal,  which  identifies 
itself  with  its  object. 

The  identity  of  Subject  and  Object — of  the  thought  with  the 
thing  thought  of — is  the  only  possible  ground  of  knowledge. 
Tliis  position,  which  some  of  our  readers  will  recognize  as  the 
fundamental  position  of  modern  German  speculation,  is  so  re- 
moved from  all  ordinary  conceptions,  that  we  must  digress  awhile 
in  order  to  explain  it.     Neo-P!atonism  is  a  blank  without  it. 

Knowledge  and  Being  are  Identical ;  to  know  more  is  to  be 
more.  This  is  not,  of  course,  maintaining  the  absurd  proposiUon 
that  to  know  a  borse  is  to  be  a  horse :  all  we  know  of  that  horse 
is  only  what  we  know  of  the  changes  in.  ourselves  occasioned  by 
some  external  cause,  and  identifying  our  internal  change  with 
that  external  cause,  we  call  it  a  horse.  Here  knowledge  and  be- 
ing are  identical.  We  really  know  nothing  of  the  external  cause 
(horse),  we  only  know  our  own  state  of  being ;  and  to  say,  there- 
fore, that  "  in  our  knowledge  of  the  horse  we  are  the  horse,"  is 
only  saying,  in  unusnal  language,  that  our  knowledge  is  a  state 
of  our  being,  and  nothing  more.  The  discussion  in  the  fourth 
Chapter  of  the  foregoing  Epoch  respecting  perception,  was  an 
attempt  to  prove  that  knowledge  is  only  a  state  of  our  own  con- 
sciousness, excited  by  some  unknown  cause.  The  cause  must 
remain  unknown,  because  knowledge  is  effect,  not  cause. 

An  apple  is  presented  to  you ;  you  see  it,  fee!  it,  taste  it,  smell 
it,  and  are  said  to  know  it.  What  is  this  knowledge?  Simply 
a  consciousness  of  tlie  various  ways  in  which  the  apple  affects 
you.  You  are  blind  and  cannot  see  it :  there  is  one  quality  less 
which  it  possesses,  i,  e.  one  mode  less  in  which  it  is  possible  for 
you  to  be  affected.  You  are  without  the  senses  of  smell  and 
taste  1  there  are  two  other  deficiencies  in  your  knowledge  of  the 
apple.  So  that^  by  taking  away  your  senses,  we  take  away  from 
the  apple  each  of  its  qualities  :  in  other  words,  we  take  away  the 
means  of  your  being  affected.  Your  knowledge  of  the  apple  is 
reduced  to  nothing.     In  a  similar  way,  by  endowing  you  with 
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more  senses  we  increase  the  qualities  of  the  apple;  we  increase 
your  knowledge  by  enlarging  yonr  being.  Thus  are  Knowledge 
and  Being  identical ;  knowlei3ge  is  a  state  of  Being  as  knowing. , 

"I^"  said  Plotinus,  "knowledge  is  the  same  as  the  thing 
known,  the  Finite,  as  Finite,  never  can  know  the  Infinite,  becaase 
it  cannot  he  the  Infinite.  To  attempt,  therefore,  to  know  the  In- 
finite by  Reason  is  futile,  it  can  only  be  known  in  immediate 
presence,  «apoutfia.  The  faculty  by  which  the  mind  divests  itself 
of  its  personality  is  Ecstasy.  In  this  Ecstasy  the  soul  becomes 
loosened  from  its  material  prison,  separated  from  individual  con- 
sciousness, and  becomes  absorbed  in  the  Infinite  Intelligence 
from  which  it  emanated.  In  this  Ecstasy  it  contemplates  real 
existence ;  it  identifies  itself  with  that  which  it  contemplates." 

The  enthusiasm  upon  which  this  Ecstasy  is  founded  is  not  a 
faculty  which  we  constantly  possess,  such  as  Reason  or  Percep- 
tion :  it  is  only  a  transitory  state,  at  least  so  long  as  our  personal 
existence  in  this  world  continnes.  It  is  a  flash  of  rapturous  light, 
in  which  reminiscence  is  changed  into  intuition,  because  in  that 
moment  the  captive  soul  is  given  back  to  its  parent,  its  God. 
The  bonds  which  attach  th  sc  1  t  th  body  are  mortal;  and 
God,  our  father,  pitying  i  s,  1  as  mad  t!  e  bonds,  from  which 
we  suffer,  fragile  and  deli  t  d  h  goodness  he  gives  ns 
certain  intervals  of  respit       Z   s  5  p  iX^nSas  <ivtniiiJvas, 

Adj™  aunn  ■ra  Jetf^.i  faiw      p  SlSuSiv  diiwuaiXai  iv 

Xpovoi;. 

The  Oriental  and  mystical  character  of  this  conception  is  worth 
remarking ;  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  Platonic  element  in  it, 
which  may  he  noticed.  Plato,  in  the  Ion,  speaks  of  a  chain  of 
inspiration,  which  descends  from  Apollo  to  poets,  who  transmit 
the  inspiration  to  the  rhapsodists;  the  last  links  of  the  chain  are 
the  souls  of  lovers  and  philosophers,  who,  unable  to  transmit  the 
divine  gift,  are  nevertheless  agitated  by  it.  The  Alexandrians 
also  admit  the  divine  inspiration:  not  that  inspiration  which 
only  warms  and  exalts  the  heart,  but  that  inspiration  revealing 
the  Truth  which  Reason  can  neither  discern  nor  comprehend. 
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Whetlier,  ia  ascending  through  the  various  scieiices  and  labori- 
ously mounting  all  the  degrees  of ,  Dialectics,  we  finally  arrive  at 
the  summit,  and  tear  away  the  veil  behind  which  the  Deity  is 
bidden ;  or,  instead  of  thus  slowly  mounting,  we  arrive  at  the 
summit  by  a  sudden  spring,  by  the  force  of  virtue  or  by  the  force 
of  love,  the  origin  of  this  revelation  is  the  same:  the  Poet,  the 
Prophet,  and  the  Philosopher  only  differ  in  the  point  of  depart- 
ure each  takes.  Dialectics,  therefore,  though  a  valuable  method, 
is  not  an  infallible  one  for  arriving  at  Ecstasy.  Every  thing 
which  purifies  the  soul  and  makes  it  resemble  its  primal  simpli- 
city, is  capable  of  conducting  it  to  Ecstasy.  Besides,  there  are 
radical  differences  in  men's  natures.  Some  souls  ai-e  ravished 
with  Beauty ;  and  these  belong  to  the  Muses.  Others  are  ravish- 
ed with  Unity  and  Proportion;  and  these  are  Philosophers. 
Others  are  more  struck  with  Moral  perfections;  and  these  am 
the  pious  and  ardent  souls  who  live  only  in  religion. 

Thus,  then,  the  passage  from  simple  Sensation,  or  from  Remi- 
niscence, to  Ecstasy,  may  be  accomplished  in  three  ways.  By 
Music  (in  the  ancient  and  comprehensive  sense  of  the  term),  by 
Dialectics,  and  by  Love  or  Prayer.  The  result  is  alwajs  the 
same, — the  victory  of  the  Universal  over  the  Individual. 

Such  is  the  answer  given  by  the  Alexandrians  to  that  world- 
old  question.  How  do  we  know  God  ?  The  Reason  of  man  ia  in- 
competent to  such  knowledge,  because  Reason  is  finite,  and  the 
finite  cannot  embrace  the  infinite.  But,  inasmuch  as  Man  has  a 
knowledge  of  the  Deity,  he  must  have  obtained  it  in  some  way ; 
the  question  is,  In  what  way  t  This  question,  which  the  Chris- 
tian Fathers  were  enabled  to  answer  satisfactorily  by  referring  to 
Revelation,  the  Alexandrians  could  only  answer  most  unsatisfac- 
torily by  declaring  Ecstasy  to  be  the  medium  of  communication, 
because  in  Ecstasy  the  soul  lost  its  personality  and  became  ab- 
sorbed in  the  Infinite  Intelligence. 

We  may  read  in  this  philosophy  an  instructive  lesson  respect- 
ing the  vicious  circle  in  which  al!  such  reasonings  are  condemned 
to  move : 
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This  finite  being  strives  to  comprehend  that  which  includes  it, 
and  in  the  impossible  attempt  exerts  its  confident  ingenuity. 
Conscious  that  the  finite  as  finit*  cannot  comprehend  the  infinite, 
the  Alexandrian  hypothesis  is  at  least  consisteut  in  making  the 
finite  become,  for  an  instant,  infinite.  The  grounds  however 
upon  which  this  hypothesis  is  framed  are  curious.  The  axiom 
is  this: — The  finite  cawnof  comprehend  the  infinite.  The  prob- 
lem is  this  : — How  can  the  finite  comprehend  the  infinite  ?  And 
the  solution  is :  The  finite  must  become  tlie  infinite. 

Absurd  as  it  is,  it  is  the  conclusion  deduced  by  a  vigorous  in- 
tellect from  premises  which  seemed  indisputable.  It  is  only  one 
of  the  absurdities  insepaiable  from  the  attempted  solution  of  in- 
soluble problems 

§  III.  The  ALEXANDniAN  Tbinitt. 
We  have  said  that  the  philosophy  of  the  Alexandrians  was  a 
theology ;  their  theology  may  be  said  to  be  concentrated  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Nearly  allied  to  the  mystery  of  the  In- 
carnation, which  was  inseparable  from  the  mystery  of  Redemp- 
tion, the  dogma  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was,  as  M.  Saisset  remarks, 
the  basis  of  all  the  Christian  metaphysics.  The  gi'eater  part  of 
the  important  heresies,  Arianism,  Sabellianism,  Ncstorianism, 
etc^  resulted  from  difierences  respecting  some  portiou  of  this 
doctrine.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  high  historical  in- 
terest to  determine  its  parentage.  Some  maintain  that  the  Trin- 
ity of  the  Christians  was  but  an  imitation  of  that  of  the  Alexan- 
drians ;  others  accuse  the  Alexandrians  of  being  the  imitators. 
The  dispute  has  been  angrily  conducted  on  both  sides.  It  is  not 
our  purpose  to  meddle  with  it,  as  onr  history  steers  clear  of  such 
matters ;  but  we  think  it  right  to  indicate  the  quarrel.* 

*  Such  of  our  readers  as  may  desire  n  eompendions  statement  of  the 
question  are  referred  to  M,  Jnlea  Simon,  Hialoire  de  V&oU  d" AUraadr'te, 
vol.  i.  pp.  803-841,  and  to  tlie  article  by  M.  Saisset,  in  the  Beeue  dea  Deux 
3Sandt»,  before  referred  to. 
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The  Alexacdrian  Trinity  is  as  follows ; — God  is  triple,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  oae.  His  nature  contains  within  it  three  distinct 
Hypostases  (Substances,  i.  e.  Persons),  and  these  three  make  one 
Being.  The  first  is  the  Unity ;  not  The  One  Being,  not  Being 
at  all,  but  simple  Unity.  The  second  is  the  Intelligence,  which 
is  identical  with  Being.  The  third  is  the  Universal  Soul,  cause 
of  a!!  activity  and  life. 

Such  is  the  formula  of  the  dogma.  Let  us  now  see  how  their 
Dialectics  conducted  them  to  it.  On  looking  abroad  upon  the 
world,  and  observing  its  constant  transformations,  what  is  the 
first  thing  that  presents  itself  to  our  minds  as  the  cause  of  all 
these  chafl_""^s?  It  is  Life,  The  whole  world  is  alive;  and,  not 
only  alive,  but  seemingly  participating  in  a  life  similar  to  our 
own.  On  looking  deeper,  we  discover  that  life  itself  is  but  an 
effect  of  some  higher  canse ;  and  this  cause  must  be  the  "  Uni- 
versal," which  we  are  seeking  to  discover.  Our  logic  tells  us  that 
it  is  Activity — Motion.  But  with  this  Motion  we  cannot  pro- 
ceed far.  It  soon  becomes  apparent  to  as  that  the  myriad  on- 
goings of  nature  ai'e  not  merely  activities,  but  hUdligent  activities. 
No  hazard  rules  this  world.  Intelligence  is  everywhere  visible. 
The  Cause,  then,  we  have  been  seeking  is  at  last  discovered  :  it 
is  an  Intelligent  Activity.  Now,  what  is  this,  but  that  mjateiious 
force  residing  within  us,  directing  us,  impelling  us  ?  What  is 
this  Intelligent  Activity  but  a  soul  I  The  soul  which  impels  and 
directs  us  is  an  image  of  the  Soul  which  impels  and  directs  the 
world.  God,  therefore,  is  the  eternal  Soul,  the  +uz^.  We  have 
here  the  first  Hypostasis  of  the  Alexandrians.  On  a  deeper  inspec- 
tion this  notion  turns  out  less  satisfiictory.  The  dialectician,  whose 
whole  art  consists  in  dividing  and  subdividing,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  pure  unity — who  is  always  unravelling  the  perplexed  web  of 
speculation,  to  lay  bare  at  last  the  unmixed  One  which  had  be- 
come enveloped  in  the  Many — the  dialectician,  bred  up  in  the 
Schools  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  so 
complex  an  entity  as  an  Intelligent  Activity.  There  are  at  least 
two  ideas  here,  and  two  ideas  entirely  distinct  in  nature,  viZt  lu- 
ll" 
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telligence'and  Motion.  Now,  although  these  might  be  united  in 
acme  idea  common  to  both,  yet  superior  to  both,  neither  of  them 
could  be  considered  aa  the  last  term  in  an  analysis.  The  Intel- 
ligence, when  analyzed,  is  itself  the. activity  of  some  intelligent 
being,  of  Mind,  Xoyog, 

God,  therefore,  is  Mind,  absolute,  etema!,  immutable.  We 
have  hero  the  second  Hypostasis.  Superior  to  the  Divine  Soul, 
^1^)5  Tou  «avTQ£,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  activity,  and  king  of 
the  sensible  world,  p^opJij'os'  rije  xniiaeus,  flaifiKsus  tuv  yi^ofAf'vwv, 
we  find  the  Divine  Mind,  wous,  the  magnificence  of  which  we  may 
faintly  conceive  by  reflecting  on  the  splendors  of  the  sensible 
world,  with  the  Gods,  Men,  Animals,  and  Plants,  which  adorn 
it:  splendors  which  are  but  imperfect  images  of  the  incomparable 
lustre  of  eternal  truth.  The  Divine  Mind  embraces  all  the  intel- 
ligible Ideas  which  are  without  imperfection,  without  movement. 
This  is  the  Age  of  Gold,  of  which  God  is  the  Saturn.  For  Saturn, 
of  whom  the  Poets  have  so  grandly  sung,  is  the  Divine  Intelli- 
gence ;  tJiat  perfect  world  which  they  have  described,  when 

"  V«r  erat  (eternnm ;  plauidiquo  tcpentibuB  auris 
MukebanC  Zephyr!  natos  eine  seuiine  florea. 
Moi  atiam  finges  tellns  inarata  ferebat ; 
Beo  renovatua  ager  gravidis  oanebat  ariatis. 
Klnmina  jam  loclis.iam  fiumina  neotaris  ibant; 
MavaquB  de  viridi  atillabont  ilice  mella."* 

That  golden  age  is  the  Intelligible  World,  the  eternal  Thought 
of  eternal  Intelligence. 

A  word  or  two  on  this  Alexandrian  vofe.  It  is  Thought  ab- 
stracted from  all  thinking  :  it  does  not  reason  ;  for  to  reason  is 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  something  :  he  who  reasons,  arrives 
at  a  consequence  from  his  premises,  which  he  did  not  see  in 
those  premises  without  effort.     But  God  sees  the  consequence 

•  "  The  flowera  unsown  in  fields  and  meadows  reigned ; 
And  western  winds  immortal  spring  rauntmned. 
la  flillowing  ;earB  the  b«arded  corn  enansd 
From  eanli  noaaked ;  nor  was  that  eartli  renewed. 
From  veina  of  valleys  jnilk  and  nectar  broke, 
And  honey  sweating  troia  the  pores  of  oat." — Dbvdks'b  Omd. 
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simultaneously  with  the  premises.  Hia  knowledge  resembles  our 
knowledge  as  hieroglyphic  writing  resembles  our  written  lan- 
guage :  that  which  we  discursively  develop,  he  embraces  at  once. 

This  wue  is  at  the  same  time  the  eternal  existence,  since  all 
Ideas  are  united  iti  it  It  is  the  vo'jjtfis  wijisug  vii)^is  of  Aristotle, — 
or,  to  use  the  language  of  Plotinus,  is  the  Sight  Seeing,  the  iden- 
tity of  the  act  of  seeing  with  the  object  seen  ;  ^rfri  j-np  J]  voi]a'i£ 
o'pKO'is  SpHiTa,  ccfAya  TO  £v, — a  conception  which  will  at  once  be 
understood  by  recurring  to  our  illustration  of  the  identity  of 
Knowledge  and  Being,  given  above. 

One  would  fancy  that  this  was  a  degree  of  abstraction  to  sat- 
isfy the  most  ardent  dialectician  ;  to  have  analyzed  thus  far,  and 
to  have  arrived  at  pure  Thought  and  pure  Existence — the  Thought 
apart  from  Thinking  and  the  Existence  apart  from  its  modes — 
would  seem  the  very  limit  of  human  ingenuit},  the  last  abstrac- 
tion possible.  But  no:  the  dialectician  is  not  yet  contented: 
he  sees  another  degree  of  abstraction  stil!  higher,  still  simpler; 
he  calls  it  Unity.  God,  as  E\istenee  and  Thought,  is  God  as 
conceived  by  human  intelligence  .  but,  although  human  intelli- 
gence is  unable  to  embrace  any  higher  notion  of  God,  yet  is  there 
in  human  intelJigence  a  hint  of  its  own  weakness  and  an  as- 
surance of  God's  being  something  inefi'able,  incomprehensible. 
God  is  not,  ett  demiere  analyse,  Existence  and  Thought  What 
is  Thought  ?  What  is  its  type  ?  The  type  is  evidently  human 
reason.  What  does  an  examination  of  human  reason  reveal  ? 
This ; — To  think  is  to  be  aware  of  some  object  from  which  the 
thinker  distinguishes  himself.  To  think  is  to  have  a  self-con- 
sciousness, to  distinguish  one's  personality  from  that  of  all  other 
objects,  to  determine  the  relation  of  self  to  not-self  But  nothing 
is  external  to  God  :  in  him  there  can  be  no  distinction,  no  determi- 
nation, no  relation.  Therefore  God,  in  his  highest  hypostasis,  can- 
not think,  cannot  be  thought,  but  must  be  something  superior  to 
thought  Hence,  the  necessity  for  a  third  hypostasis,  which  third 
in  theorderof  discovery  is  first  in  the  order  of  being:  it  is  Unity, — 
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The  Unity  is  not  Exifetjince,  npitlier  is  it  Intelligence — it  is 
superior  to  both :  it  is  siipenor  to  all  action,  to  all  determina- 
tion, to  all  knowledge  ;  for,  in  the  same  way  as  the  multiple  is 
contained  in  the  simple,  the  many  in  tQe  one,  in  the  same  way  is 
the  simple  contained  in  the  unity ;  and  it  is  impo^ihle  to  dis- 
cover the  truth  of  things  until  we  have  an'ived  at  this  absolute 
unity;  for,  how  can  we  conceive  any  existing  thing  except  by 
unity  ?  What  is  an  individual,  an  animal,  a  plant,  but  that 
unity  which  presides  over  multiplidty !  "What  even  is  multi- 
plicity— an  amiy,  an  assembly,  a  flock — when  not  brought  under 
unity  ?  Unity  is  omnipresent ;  it  is  the  bond  which  uniles  even 
the  most  complex  things.  The  Unity  which  is  absolute,  immu- 
table, infinite,  and  self-aufBcing  is  not  the  numerical  unit,  not  the 
indivisible  point.  It  is  the  absolute  universal  One  in  its  perfect 
simplicity.  It  is  the  highest  degree  of  perfection — the  ideal 
Beauty,  the  supreme  Good,  vpanv  dyadiv. 

God  therefore  in  his  absolute  state — in  his  first  and  highest 
Hypostasis— is  neither  Existence  nor  Thought,  neither  moved 
nor  mutable ;  he  is  the  simple  Unity,  or,  as  Uegel  would  say, 
the  Absolute  Nothing,  the  Immanent  Negative.  Our  readers 
will  perhaps  scarcely  be  patient  under  this  infliction  of  dialec- 
tical subtlety  ;  but  we  beg  them  to  remember  that  the  absurdities 
of  gemus  are  olten  more  instructs  e  thin  the  discoieries  of  com- 
mon men,  and  the  subtleties  md  extrnagances  of  the  Alexan- 
dnans  are  fraught  with  lessons  It  ugorous  logic  conducted 
eminent  minds  to  conceptions  whw,h  appear  extravagant  and 
steriie,  they  may  mduce  in  us  a  wholesome  suspicion  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  that  logic  to  solve  the  problems-  it  is  occupied  with.  Nor 
is  the  lessan  inapplicable  to  our  age.  Tke  present  enthusiasm 
for  German  literature  and  German  Philosophy  will  of  course 
turn  the  attention  of  many  young  minds  to  the  speculations  in 
which  Germany  is  so  rife ;  we  are  consequently  more  interested 
in  Plotinus,  because  he  agitates  similar  questions  and  affords  very 
similar  answers.  The  German  Metaphysicians  resemble  Plotinus 
more  than  Plato- or  Aristotle  :  nor  is  tke  reason  difficult  of  di»- 
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covery.  Plotirius,  coming  after  ail  the  great  thiulters  liad  asked 
almost  every  metaphysical  question  and  given  almost  every  pos- 
sible answer,  was  condemned  either  to  skepticism  or  to  accept 
any  consequences  of  hii  dialectics,  however  extreme.  Philosophy 
was  in  this  dilemma — either  to  abdicate,  or  to  be  magnificently 
tyrannical :  it  chose  to  be  the  latter.  Plotiuua  therefore  shrank 
from  no  extravagances :  where  Reason  failed,  there  he  called 
upon  Faith.  The  Germans,  coming  after  the  secure  establish- 
ment of  Positive  Science,  found  Philosophy  in  a  similar  dilemma; 
either  to  declare  itself  incapable,  or  to  proclaim  its  despotism 
and  inWlibility:  what  L<^c  demonstrated  mnst  be  absolutely 
tfue. 

This  faith  in  logic  is  remarkable,  and  may  be  contrasted  with 
the  Alexandrian  faith  in  Ecstasy.  Of  the  possibility  of  human 
logic  not  being  the  standard  of  truth,  the  Germans  have  no  sus- 
picion ;  they  are  without  the  Greek  skepticism  as  to  the  Crite- 
rium.  They  proceed  with  peaceable  dogmatism  to  tell  you  that 
God  is  this,  or  that ;  to  explain  how  the  Nothing  becomes  the 
Existing  world,  to  explain  many  other  inexplicable  things;  and, 
if  you  stop  them  with  the  simple  inquiry,  How  do  you  know 
this?  what  is  your  ground  of  certitude?  they  smile,  allude 
blandly  to  Vemunft,  and  continue  their  exposition. 

Plotinus  was  wiser,  though  less  consequent.  He  said,  that 
although  Dialectics  raise  us  to  some  conviction  of  the  existence 
of  God,  we  cannot  speak  of  his  nature  otherwise  than  negatively : 
^v  afaifiasi  ircLwa  Ta  irsfi  •nurov  XsyofjiSua,  We  are  forced  to  ad- 
mit his  existence,  though  it  is  not  correct  to  speak  even  of  his 
existence.  To  say  that  he  is  superior  to  Existence  and  Though^ 
is  not  to  define  him ;  it  is  only  to  distinguish  him  from  what  he 
is  not.  What  he  is  we  cannot  know  ;  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
endeavor  to  comprehend  him.  This  difierence  apart,  there  is 
remarkable  similarity  in  the  speculations  of  the  Alexandrians 
and  the  modern  Germans :  a  similarity  which  all  will  detect  who 
are  capable  of  detecting  identity  of  thought  under  diversity  of 
langu^e. 
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To  return  to  the  Alexandrian  Trinity,  we  see  in  it  the  Perfect 
Principle,  the  One,  ro  it  nirXouv,  which  generates,  but  is  uogen- 
erated ;  the  Principle  generated  by  tJie  Perfect,  is  of  all  gener- 
ated things  the  most  perfect :  it  is  therefore  lutelligeace — mug. 
In  the  same  way  as  Intelligence  is  iite  Word  (Xiyog)  of  the  One 
and  the  manifestation  of  its  power,  so  also  tie  Soul  is  the 
Word  and  manifestation  of  the  Intelligence,  oTov  xai  Jj  -^^jix^  Xoyof 
mu.  The  three  Hypostases  of  the  Deity  are  therefore,  1st,  the 
Perfect,  the  Absolute  Unity,  ri  Iv  &.'r'Kouv ;  2d,  the  First  Intel- 
ligence, »o  vow  irpuroii ;  3d,  the  Soul  of  the  world. 

This  Trinity  is  very  similar  to  the  threefold  nature  of  God  in 
Spinoza's  system.  Spinoza  says,  that  God  is  the  infinite  Exist- 
ence, having  two  infinite  Attributes— Es tension  and  Thought. 
Now  this  Existence,  which  has  neither  Extension  nor  Thought, 
except  as  Attributes,  although  verbally  differing  from  the  Abso- 
lute Unconditioned,  the  One,  of  Piotious,  is,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  same :  it  is  the  last  abstraction  which  human  logic  can 
make :  it  is  that  of  wkkK  nothing  can  be  predicated,  and  yet 
which  must  be  the  final  predicate  of  every  thing :  division  and 
subdivision,  however  prolonged,  stop  there,  and  admit  as  final 
the  Unconditioned  Unconditional  Something;  that  which  Pro- 
clus  calls  the  Non-Being,  |i.i)  ov,  although  it  is  not  correct  to  call 
it  nothing,  fiij^gv. 

This  conception,  which  it  is  impossible  to  state  in  words  with- 
out stating  gross  contradictions,  is  the  result  of  rigorous  logic, 
reasoning  from  false  premises.  The  process  is  this :  I  have  to 
discover  that  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  mystery  of  exist- 
ence— the  great  First  Cause ;  and  to  do  this,  I  must  eliminate, 
one  by  one,  every  thing  which  does  not  present  itself  as  self-ex- 
isting, self-sufficing,  as  necessarily  the  fint  of  all  things,  the 

The  ancients  began  their  speculations  in  the  same  way,  but 
with  less  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  inquiry.  Hence,  Water, 
Air,  Soul,  Number,  Force,  were  severally  accepted  as  Princi^a, 
In  the  time  of  the  Alexandrians  something  more  subtle  was 
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required.  They  asked  tlie  same  question,  but  tiiey  asked  it 
with  a  full  consciousness  of  the  failure  of  their  predecessors. 
Even  Thought  would  not  satisfy  tiem  as  a  Principiwm ;  nor 
were  they  better  satisfied  with  abstract  Existence.  They  said 
there  is  sometbing  beyond  Thought,  something  beyond  Exist- 
ence :  there  is  that  which  thinks,  that  which  exists.  This  "  thal^' 
this  Indeterminate  Ineffable,  is  the  Principiuni.  It  is  self-suf- 
ficing, self-existent ;  nothing  can  be  conceived  beyond  it.  In  the 
o!d  Indian  hypothesis  of  tbe  world  being  anppotted  by  an  ele- 
phant, who  stood  on  the  back  of  a  tortoise,  the  tortoise  standing 
on  nothing,  we  see  a  rude  solution  of  the  same  problem :  the 
mind  is  forced  to  arrest  itself  somewhere,  and  wherever  it  ar- 
rests itself  it  is  forced  to  declare,  explicitly  or  implicitly,  that  it 
8t<^  at  Nothing ;  because,  as  soon  as  it  predicates  any  thing  of 
that  at  which  it  stops,  it  is  forced  to  admit  something  beyond : 
if  the  tortoise  stands  on  the  back  of  some  other  animal,  v.pon 
what  does  that  other  animal  stand  ? 

HuinaTi  logic,  when  employed  upon  this  subject,  necessarily 
abuts  upon  Nothing,  upon  absolute  Negation ;  the  terms  in 
which  this  conception  is  clothed  may  differ,  but  tho  conception 
remains  the  same :  Plotinus  and  Hegel  shake  hands. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  Greek  speculation,  from  the 
"  Water"  of  Thales  to  the  "  Absolute  Negation"  of  Plotinus,  what 
a  reflection  is  forced  upon  us  of  the  vanity  of  metaphysics !  So 
many  years  of  laborious  inquiry,  so  many  splendid  minds  en- 
gaged, and,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  inquiry  remains  the 
same,  the  answer  only  more  ingeniously  absurd!  Was,  then, 
all  this  labor  vain?  Were  those  long,  laborious  years,  al! 
wasted  ?  Were  those  splendid  minds  all  useless  ?  No ;  earnest 
endeavor  is  seldom  without  result.  Those  centuries  of  specula- 
tion were  not  useless,  they  were  the  education  of  the  human 
race.  They  taught  mankind  this  truth,  at  least :  the  Infinite 
cannot  be  known  by  the  finite;  and  man,  as  finite,  can  only 
know  phenomena.  Those  labors,  so  fruitless  in  their  immediatt: 
object,  have  indirect  lessons.     The  speculations  of  the  Greeks 
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preserve  the  same  privilege  as  tlie  glorious  products  of  their  art 
and  literature ;  they  are  the  models  from  whiuh  the  speculations 
of  posterity  are  reproductions.  The  history  of  modern  meta- 
physical philosophy,  is  but  the  narrative  of  the  same  struggles 
which  t^itafed  Greece.  The  same  problems  are  revived,  and  the 
same  answers  offered. 

§  rV.  The  Doctbinb  of  Ema-Nation. 

Metaphysics  propounds  three  questions :  Has  human  knowl- 
edge any  absolute  certainty !  "What  is  the  nature  of  God !  What 
is  the  origin  of  the  World  ? 

Our  review  of  the  various  attempts  to  answer  these  questions, 
has  ended  in  the  Alexandrian  School,  which  answered  them  as 
follows:  1st.  Human  knowledge  is  necessarily  tmcertaic;  but 
this  difficulty  is  got  over  by  the  hypothesis  of  an  Ecstasy,  in 
which  the  soul  becomes  identified  with  the  Infinite.  2d.  The 
Nature  of  God  is  a  triple  Unity — three  hypostases  of  the  One 
Being.     3d.  The  origin  of  the  world  is  the  law  of  Emanation. 

This  third  answer  is  of  course  implied  in  the  second,  God, 
as  Unity,  is  not  Existence ;  but  he  becomes  Existence  by  the 
Emanation  from  hia  Unity  (Intelligence),  and  by  the  second  em- 
anation from  his  Intelligence  (Soul),  and  this  Soul,  in  its  mani- 
festations, is  the  World. 

Hitherto  dualism  has  been  the  universal  creed  of  those  who 
admitted  any  distinction  between  the  world  and  its  creator 
Jupiter,  organizing  Chaos;  the  God  of  Anaxagoras,  whoso  force 
is  wasted  in  creation;  the  iij(j;ioupyis  of  Plato,  who  conquers  and 
regulates  Matter  and  Motion ;  the  immovable  Thought  of  Aris- 
totle; all  these  creeds  were  dualistic;  and,  indeed,  to  escape 
dualism  was  no  easy  task. 

If  God  is  distinct  from  the  World,  dualism  is  at  once  assumed. 
If  he  is  distinct,  he  must  be  distinct  in  Essence.  If  distinct  in 
essence,  the  question  of  Whence  came  the  world  *  is  not  an- 
swered ;  for  the  world  must  have  existed  contemporaneously 
with  him. 
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Here  lies  the  difficulty  :  eitlier  GxxJ  made  the  world,  or  he  did 
not.  If  he  made  it,  whence  did  he  mate  it?  He  could  Dot, 
said  logic,  make  it  out  of  Nothing ;  for  nothing  can  come  of 
Nothing;  he  must,  therefore,  have  made  it  out  of  his  own,  sub- 
stance. If  it  is  made  out  of  his  own  substance,  then  it  is  iden- 
tical with  him  :  it  must,  then,  have  existed  already  in  him,  or  he 
could  not  have  produced  it.  But  this  identification  of  God  with 
the  world  is  Pantheism ;  and  begs  the  question  it  should  answer. 

If  he  did  not  make  it  out  of  his  own  substance,  he  must  have 
made  it  out  of  some  substance  already  existing ;  and  thus,  also, 
the  question  still  remains  unanswered. 

This  pioblem  was  solved  by  the  Christians  and  Alexandrians 
in  &  simUar,  though  apparently  different,  manner.  The  Chris- 
tians said  that  God  created  the  world  out  of  Nothing  by  the 
mere  exercise  of  his  omnipotent  will ;  for  to  Omnipotence  every 
thing  lb  possible ,  one  thing  is  as  easy  aa  another.  The  Alex- 
andrians said  tliat  the  world  was  distinct  from  God  in  act  rather 
than  in  essmce :  it  was  the  manifestation  of  his  will  or  of  his 


Thus  the  world  is  God ;  but  God  is  not  the  world.  Without 
the  necessity  of  two  principles,  the  distinction  is  preserved  between 
the  Creator  and  the  Created.  God  is  not  confounded  with  Mat- 
ter; and  yet  Philosophy  is  no  longer  oppressed  with  the  difficul- 
ty of  accounting  for  two  eternally  existing  and  eternally  distinct 
principles. 

Plotinus  had  by  his  Dialectics  discovered  the  necessity  of 
Unity  as  the  basis  of  existence :  he  had  also  by  the  same  means 
discovered  that  the  Unity  could  not  possibly  remain  alone :  other- 
wise there  would  never  Lave  been  the  Many.  If  the  Many  im- 
plies the  One,  the  One  also  implies  the  Many,  It  is  the  property 
of  each  principle  to  engender  that  which  follows  it :  to  engender 
it  in  virtue  of  an  ineffable  power  which  loses  nothing  of  itself. 
This  power,  ineffable,  inexhaustible,  exercises  itself  without  stop- 
ping, from  generation  to  generation,  till  it  attains  the  limits  of 
possibility. 
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By  this  law,  which  governs  the  woi'M,  and  from  which  God 
himself  cannot  escape,  tlie  totality  of  existences,  which  Dialectics 
teach  us  to  arrange  in  a  proper  hierarchy  from  God  to  sensible 
Matter,  appear  to  us  thus  united  in  one  indissoluble  chain,  since 
each  being  is  the  necessary  product  of  that  which  precedes  it, 
and  the  necessary  producer  of  that  which  succeeds  it. 

If  asked  why  Unity  should  ever  become  Multiplicity — why  God 
should  ever  manifest  himself  in  the  world?  the  answer  is  ready: 
The  One,  as  conceived  by  the  Eleatics,  had  long  been  found  in- 
complete ;  for  a  God  who  had  no  intelligence  could  not  be  per- 
fect :  as  Aristotle  says,  a  God  who  does  not  think  is  unworthy 
of  respect.  If,  therefore,  God  is  Intelligent,  he  is  necessarily  ac- 
tive :  a  force  that  engenders  nothing,  can  that  be  a  real  force  ? 
It  was,  therefore,  in  the  very  nature  of  God  a  necessity  for  him 
to  create  the  world :  iv  iji  tpJifei  ?v  ro  <goisTv, 

God,  therefore,  is  ia  his  very  essence  a  Creator,  flronjrife.  He 
is  like  a  Sun  pouring  forth  his  rays,  without  losing  any  of  its 
substance ;  oiov  Ix  ipwrog,  t^v  i|  airw  irspiXctfi^iv.  All  this  flux — 
this  constant  change  of  things,  this  birth  and  death — is  but  the 
restless  manifestation  of  a  restless  force.  These  manifestations 
have  no  absolute  truth,  no  duration.  The  individual  perishes, 
because  individual ;  it  is  only  the  universal  that  endures.  The 
individual  is  the  finite,  the  perishable ;  the  univei^al  is  the  infinite, 
immortal.  God  is  the  only  existence  :  he  is  the  reai  existence, 
of  which  we,  and  other  things,  arc  but  the  transitory  phenomena. 
And  yet  timid  ignorant  man  fears  death !  timid  because  ignorant. 
To  die  is  to  live  the  true  life :  it  is  to  lose,  indeed,  sensation,  pas- 
sions, interests,  to  be  free  from  the  conditions  of  space  and  time, — 
to  lose  personality;  but  it  is  also  to  quit  this  world  and  to  be 
born  anew  in  God, — to  quit  this  frail  and  pitiable  individuality, 
to  be  absorbed  in  the  being  of  the  Infinite.  To  die  is  to  live  the 
true  life.  Some  faint  glimpses  of  it— some  overpowering  anti- 
cipaljons  of  a  bliss  intolerable  to  mortal  sense,  are  realized  in  the 
brief  moments  of  Ecstasy,  wherein  the  Soul  is  absorbed  in  the 
Infinite,  although  it  cannot  long  remain  there.     Those  momenta 
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so  exquisite  yet  so  brief  are  sufficient  to  reveal  to  us  the  divinity, 
and  to  show  us  that  deep  imbedded  in  our  personality  there  is  a 
ray  of  the  divine  source  of  light,  a  ray  whiuh  is  always  struggling 
to  disengage  itself,  and  returu  to  its  source.  To  die  is  to  live  the 
true  life :  and  Plotinus  dying,  answered,  in  his  agony  to  friendly 
questions:  "I  am  struggling  to  liberate  the  iivinity  nithin  me 

This  mysticism  is  worth  attention,  as  indicative  of  the  march 
of  the  human  mind.  In  many  preceding  thinkers  we  ha^e  seen 
a  very  strong  tendency  towards  tlie  desecration  of  personality 
From  Heraclitus  to  Plotinus  there  is  a  ^ladnal  advance  in  this 
direction.  The  Cynics  and  the  Stoics  mile  it  a  sort  of  phjlo- 
aophical  basis.  Plato  implicitly,  and  sometimes  explicitlj  gave 
it  his  concurrence.  The  conviction  of  maas  msigmficince  and 
of  the  impossibility  of  his  ever  in  this  world  ascertaining  the 
truth,  seem  to  have  oppressed  philosophers  with  self  contempt 
To  curse  the  bonds  which  bound  them  to  ignorinee  and  to  quit  a 
world  in  which  they  were  thus  bound,  were  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  their  doctrines ;  but,  linked  mysteriously  as  we  are  to 
life — even  to  the  life  we  curse — our  doctrines  seldom  lead  to  sui- 
cide. In  default  of  suicide,  nothing  remwned  but  Asceticism — 
a  moral  suicide.  As  man  could  not  summon  courage  to  quit  the 
world,  he  would  at  least  endeavor  to  lead  a  life  as  far  removed 
from  worldly  passion  and  worldly  condition  as  was  possible ;  and 
he  would  welcome  death  as  the  only  true  hfe. 
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PEOCLUS. 

Plotinus  attempted  to  unite  Philosophy  with  Religion,  at- 
tempted to  solve  by  Faith  the  problems  insoluble  by  Reason ;  and 
the  result  of  such  an  attempt  was  necessarily  mysticism.  But, 
although  the  mystical  element  is  an  important  one  in  his  doc- 
trine, he  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  seduced  into  all  the  extrar- 
agancea  which  naturally  flowed  from  it.  That  was  reserved  for 
his  successors,  lamblicua  in  particular,  who  performed  miracles, 
and  constituted  himself  High  Priest  of  the  Universe, 

With  Proclus  the  Alexandrian  School  made  a  final  effort,  and 
with  him  its  defeat  was  entire.  He  was  born  at  Constantinople, 
A.  D.  412.  He  came  early  to  Alexandria,  where  Olympiodorus 
was  teaching.  He  passed  onwards  to  Athens,  and  from  Plutarch 
and  Syrianus  he  learnt  to  comprehend  the  doctrines  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  Afterwards,  becoming  initiated  into  the  Theurgical 
mysteries,  he  was  soon  made  a  High  Priest  of  the  Universe. 

The  theological  tendency  is  still  more  visible  in  Proclns  than 
in  Plotinus.  He  regarded  the  Orphic  poems  and  the  Chaldean 
oracles  as  divine  revelations,  and,  therefore,  as  the  real  source  of 
philosophy,  if  properly  interpreted;  and  in  this  allegorical  inter- 
pretation consisted  his  whole  system. 

"The  intelligible  forma  of  ancient  poets. 
The  fair  humanities  of  old  religion, 
The  Power,  the  Beauty,  and-the  Majesty, 
That  hud  her  haunts  in  dale,  Or  piny  mountain. 
Or  forest  by  slow  stream,  or  pebbly  spring, 
Or  chaama  and  wat'r;  dcptiia ;  sU  these  have  vanish'd, 
They  live  no  longer  in  tho  faith  of  reason  I 
But  still  the  heart  doth  need  &  language,  atill 
Doth  the  old  inslanot  bring  back  the  old  names. 
And  (o  yon  itarry  world  they  now  me  gone, 
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Spirits  or  Oada  that  used  to  sliare  this  earth 
With  man  as  with  their  friead."* 

To  breathe  the  breath  of  life  into  the  nostrils  of  these  defunct 
deities,  to  restore  the  beautiful  Pagan  creed,  by  interpreting  its 
symbols  in  a  new  sense,  was  the  aim  of  the  whole  Alexandrian 
School. 

Proolus  placed  Faith  above  Science.  It  was  the  only  faculty 
by  which  The  Good,  that  is  to  say,  The  One,  could  be  appre- 
hended. "  The  Philosopher,"  said  he,  "  is  not  the  Priest  of  one 
Eeligion,  but  of  all  Rcli^ons ;"  that  is  to  say,  he  is  to  reconcile 
all  modes  of  Belief  by  his  interpretations.  Reason  is  the  Ex- 
positor of  Faith.  But  Proclus  made  one  exception  :  there  was 
one  Eeli^on  which  he  could  not  tolerate,  which  he  would  not 
interpret, — that  was  the  Christian. 

With  this  conception  of  his  mission,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  his 
method  must  be  eclectic.  Accordingly,  in  making  Philosophy 
the  expositor  of  Eeligion,  he  relied  upon  the  doctrines  of  his  pre- 
decessors without  pretending  to  discover  new  ones  for  his  pur- 
pose. Aristotle,  whom  he  called  "the  Philosopher  of  the  under- 
standing," he  regarded  as  the  man  whose  writings  formed  the  best 
introduction  to  the  study  of  wisdom.  In  him  the  student  learnt 
the  use  of  his  Reason ;  learnt  also  the  forms  of  thought.  After 
this  preparatory  study  came  the  study  of  Plato,  whom  he  called 
the  "Philosopher  of  Reason,"  the  sole  guide  to  the  region  of 
Ideas,  that  is,  of  Eternal  Truths.  The  reader  will  probably  rec- 
ognize here  the  distinction  between  Understanding  and  Reason, 
revived  by  Kant,  and  so  much  insisted  on  by  Coleridge  and  his 


Plato  was  the  idol  of  Proclus;  and  the  passionate  disciple 
thought  every  word  of  the  master  an  oracle ;  he  discovered  every 
where  some  hidden  and  oracular  meaning,  interpreting  the  sim- 
plest recitals  into  sublime  allegories.  Thus  the  affection  of  Soc- 
rates for  Alcibiades  became  the  slender  text  for  a  whole  volume 
of  mystical  exposition. 

*  Coleridge,  Lu  liia  ttonsbtioii  ol' the  Pitcolomiai. 
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It  is  curious  to  nolJee  the  transformations  of  philosophy  in  the 
various  schools.  Socrates  interpreted  the  inscription  on  the  tem- 
ple at  Delphi,  "  Know  thyself,"  as  an  exhortation  to  psychologi- 
cal and  ethical  study.  He  looked  inwards,  and  there  discovered 
certain  truths  which  skepticism  conld  not  darken ;  and  he  dis- 
coursed, says  his  hiographer,  on  Justice  and  Injustice,  on  things 
holy  and  things  unholy. 

Plato  also  looked  inwards,  hoping  to  find  there  a  basis  of  phi- 
losophy ;  but  his  "  Know  thyself"  had  a  different  signification. 
Man  was  to  study  himself,  because,  by  becoming  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  his  mind,  he  would  become  acquainted  with  the 
eternal  Ideas  of  which  sense  awakened  Eerainiscence.  His  self- 
knowledge  was  Dialectical,  rather  than  Ethical.  The  object  of 
it  was  the  contemplation  of  eternal  Existence,  not  the  regulation 
of  our  worldly  acts. 

The  Alexandrians  also  interpreted  the  inscription;  but  with 
them  the  Socratic  conception  was  completely  set  aside,  and  the 
Platonic  conception  carried  to  its  limits.  "Know  thyself,"  says 
Proclus,  in  his  commentary  on  Plato's  first  Aldbiades,  "  that 
you  may  know  the  essence  from  whose  source  you  are  derived. 
Know  the  divinity  that  is  within  you,  that  you  muy  know  the 
divine  One  of  which  your  soul  is  but  a  ray.  Know  your  own 
mind,  and  you  will  have  the  key  to  all  knowledge."  These  are 
not  the  words  of  Proelus,  bnt  they  convey  the  meaning  of  many 
pages  of  his  enthusiastic  dialectics. 

We  are  struck  in  Proclus  with  the  frank  and  decided  manner 
in  which  Metaphysics  is  assumed  to  be  the  only  possible  science ; 
we  are  struck  with  the  naive  manner  in  which  the  fiindamental 
error  of  metaphysical  inquiry  is  laid  open  to  view,  and  presented 
as  an  absolute  truth.  In  no  other  ancient  system  is  it  stated  so 
nakedly.  If  we  desired  an  illustration  of  the  futility  of  meta- 
physics we  could  not  find  a  better  than  is  afforded  by  Proclus, 
who,  he  it  observed,  only  pushed  the  premises  of  others  to  their 
rigorous  conclusions. 

He  teaches  that  the  hierarchy  of  ideas,  in  which  there  is  a 
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g  d  al  g  t  f  n  the  most  abstract  to  the  most  concrete, 
tly  p    d    w  th  tlie  hierarchy  of  existences,  in  which 

th  CO    t    1 1,    eratioa  from  the  most  abstract  (Unity)  to 

to  th  t  te  (phenomena) ;  so  that  the  relations  which 

th  d  as  b  t  ach  other,  the  laws  which  subordinate  one 
to  th     th    —  d,  the  forms  of  the  nomenclature  of  human 

pt  —  p  the  real  causes,  their  action,  their  combina- 
t  f   t    h      h  le  system  of  the  universe.* 

Th  f  k  Th  objection  to  the  metaphysician  has  been 
th  t  h  !  k  w  rf  to  discover  that  which  lies  witkout  him, 
h  I  h  nceptioDs  of  that  which  he  is  seeking  to 

k  t  fl  d  th  th  g  he  seeks.  We  "  philosophers  of  the  Uu- 
d     t    d  th  t  to  analyze  your  mind  is  to  learn  the 

at  f  J         m    d     nothing  else.     Proclus  boldly  assumes 

tt  t  t  k  th  at  re  of  your  own  mind  is  to  know  the  whole 
un  Ih  1 1  ast  consistent.    But  one  might  reasonably 

ask  how  this  knowledge  is  to  be  gained  ?  not  simply  by  looking 
inwards,  or  else  all  philosophers  would  have  gMned  it ;  not  even 
by  meditation.     How  then !     Listen : 

"  Merouiy,  the  Messenger  of  Jove,  reveals  to  us  Jove's  paternal 
will,  and  thus  teaches  us  science;  and,  as  the  author  of  all  in- 
vestigation, transmits  to  us,  his  disciples,  the  genius  of  invention. 
The  Science  which  descends  into  the  soul  from  above  is  more 
perfect  than  any  science  obtained  by  investigation ;  that  which 
is  excited  in  us  by  other  men  is  tar  less  perfect.  Invention  is  the 
energy  of  the  soul.  The  Science  which  descends  from  above  fills 
the  soul  with  the  influence  of  the  higher  Causes.  The  Gods  an- 
nounce it  to  us  by  their  presence  and  by  illuminations,  and  dis- 
cover to  us  the  order  of  the  universe." 

Of  course  the  Mystic  who  had  revelations  from  above,  dis- 
pensed with  the  ordinary  methods  of  investigation ;  and  here 
again  we  see  Proclus  consistent,  though  consistent  in  absurdity. 

*  This  is  alao  the  doctrine  of  Hegel. 
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With  Proclus  the  Alexandrian  School  expired ;  with  him 
Philosophy  ceased.  Eeligion,  and  Reli^oo  only,  seemed  capa- 
ble of  affording  aatJsfactory  answers  to  the  questions  which  per- 
plexed the  human  race,  and  Philosophy  was  reduced  to  the 
subordinate  office  which  tlie  Alexandrians  had  consigned  to  the 
Aristotelian  Logic.  Philosophy  became  the  servant  of  Religion, 
Eo  longer  reigning  in  its  own  right. 

Thus  was  the  circle  of  endeavor  completed.  With  Thales, 
Reason  separated  itself  from  Faith ;  with  the  Alexandrians,  the 
two  were  again  united.  The  centuries  between  these  epochs 
were  filled  with  helpless  struggles  to  overcome  an  insuperable 
difficulty. 

The  difference  is  great  between  the  childlike  question  of  the 
Ionian  thinker,  and  the  vawe  extravagance  of  the  Alexandrian 
Mystic :  and  yet  each  stands  upon  the  same  ground,  and  looks 
out  upon  the  same  troubled  sea,  hoping  to  detect  a  shore,  igno- 
rant that  all  philosophy 

"  is  sD  arch  where  through 
Gleams  that  nntravellad  norlii,  whose  margiti  fades 
Forever  and  forever  oa  wo  move." 

But,  to  the  reflective  student  who  thus  sees  these  men,  after  cen- 
turies of  endeavor,  fixed  on  the  self-same  spof,  the  Alexandrian 
straining  his  eager  eyes  after  the  same  object  as  the  Ionian,  and 
neither  within  the  possible  range  of  vision,  there  is  something 
which  would  be  unutterably  sad,  were  it  not  corrected  by  the 
conviction  that  these  men  were  fixed  to  one  spot,  because  they 
had  not  discovered  the  only  true  pathway,  a  pathway  which  those 
who  came  after  them  securely  trod. 

Stili,  the  spectacle  of  human  failure,  especially  on  ao  gigantic 
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a  scale,  cannot  be  without  some  pain.  So  many  hopes  thwarted, 
so  mauy  gi'eat  intellects  wandering  in  error,  are  not  to  be  thought 
of  without  sadness.  But  it  beare  a  lesson  which  we  hope  those 
who  have  followed  us  thus  far  will  not  fail  to  read ;  a  lesson  on 
the  vanity  of  Philosophy ;  a  lesson  which  almost  amounts  to  a 
demonstration  of  the  impossibility  of  the  human  mind  ever  com- 
passing those  exalted  objects  which  its  speculative  ingenuity  sug- 
gests as  worthy  of  its  pui'suit.  It  points  to  th  t  p  f  and  k 
of  Auguste  Corate,  that  there  exists  in  all  I  se  f  t 
gations  a  constant  and  necessary  harmony  b  t  th  te  t 
of  our  real  intellectual  wants,  and  the  effi  t  t  t  t  1 
fiiture,  of  our  real  knowledge. 

Eat  these  great  Thinkers,  whose  failure  h  h  led 
did  not  live  in  vain.  They  left  the  great  p  U  m  wh  th  y 
found  them  :  but  they  did  not  leave  Hum  as  th  j  f      d  t. 

Metaphysics  might  be  still  a  region  of  do  bt    b  t  th    h  m 
mind,  in  its  endeavors  to  explore  that  regio     h  d  1        t      st 
measure  to  ascertain  its  weakness  and  its  f   ce      G     k  PI  loso- 
phy  was  a  failure ;  but  Greek  Inquiry  h  d  se    es  It. 

Methods  had  been  tried  and  discarded  ;  b      gr    t  P    p     t 
for  the  real  Method  had  been  niade. 

Moreover,  Ethics  had  become  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  science. 
In  the  Pagan  Eoligioti  morality  consist*id  in  obeying  the  particu- 
lar Goils;  to  propitiate  their  favor  was  the  only  needful  art. 
Greek  Philosophy  opened  men's  eyes  to  the  importance  of  hu- 
man conduct^to  the  impoi'tance  of  moral  principles,  which  were 
to  stand  in  the  pkee  of  propitiations.  The  great  merit  of  this 
is  due  to  Socrates.  He  objected  to  propitiation  as  impious :  he 
insisted  upon  moral  conduct  as  alone  guiding  man  to  happiness 
here  and  hereafter. 

But  the  Ethics  of  the  Greeks  were  at  the  best  narrow  and 
egoistical.  Morality,  however  exalted  or  comprehensive,  only 
seemed  to  embrace  the  individual ;  it  was  extremely  incompletu 
as  regards  the  family ;  and  had  scarcely  any  suspicion  of  what 
we  call  social  relations.     No  Greek  ever  attained  the  sublimity 
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of  such  &  point  of  view.  Tiie  highest  point  ho  could  attain  was 
to  conduct  himself  according  to  just  piinciples ;  he  never  tvonbled 
himself  with  others.  By  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  Ethics 
became  Social,  as  well  as  Individual, 

So  far  advanced  are  we  in  the  right  direction — so  earnestly 
are  we  engaged  in  the  endeavor  to  perfect  Social  as  well  as  In- 
dividual Ethics — that  wc  are  apt  to  look  down  upon  tie  progress 
of  the  Greets  as  trivial ;  but  it  was  immense,  and  in  the  history 
of  Humanity  must  ever  occupy  an  honorable  place. 

Ancient  Philosophy  expired  with  Proclus.  Those  who  came 
after  him,  althongh  styling  themselves  philosophers,  were  in 
truth  Eeiigious  Thinkers  employing  philosophical  formulae.  No 
one  endeavored  to  give  a  soiution  of  the  three  great  problems : 
Whence  came  the  world  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  God  ?  What 
is  the  nature  of  human  knowledge !  Argue,  refine,  divide,  and 
subdivide  as  they  would,  the  Religious  Thinkers  only  ased  Phi- 
losophy as  a  subsidiary  process :  for  all  the  great  problems.  Faith 
was  their  only  instrument. 

The  succeeding  Epochs  are  usually  styled  the  Epochs  of  Chris- 
tian Philosophy ;  yet  Christian  Philosophy  is  a  misnomer,  A 
Christian  may  he  also  a  Philosopher;  but  to  talk  of  Christian 
Philosophy  is  an  abuse  of  language.  Christian  Philosophy 
means  Christian  Metaphysics;  and  that  means  the  solution  of 
metaphysical  problems  upon  Christian  principles.  Now  what 
are  Christian  Principles  but  the  Doctrines  revealed  through  Christ; 
revealed  because  inaccessible  to  Heason ;  revealed  and  accepted 
by  Faith,  because  Reason  is  utterly  incompetent? 

So  that  metaphysical  problems,  the  attempted  solution  of 
which  by  Reason  constitutes  Philosophy,  ate  solved  by  Faith, 
and  yet  the  name  of  Philosophy  is  ret^ued !  But  the  very  es- 
sence of  Philosophy  consists  in  reasoning,  as  the  essence  of  Re- 
ligion is  Faith.  There  cannot,  consequently,  be  a  Religious  Phi- 
losophy ;  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Philosophy  may  be 
occupied  about  the  same  problems  as  Religion  ;  but  it  employs 
altogether  different  Methods,  and  depends  on  altogether  difterent 
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principles.  Religion  may,  and  should,  call  in  Philoaopliy  to  its 
aid ;  but  in  so  doing  it  assigns  to  Philosophy  only  the  suboi'dinate 
office  of  illustrating,  reconciling,  or  applying  its  dogmas.  This 
is  not  a  Religious  Philosophy ;  it  is  Religion  and  Philosophy, 
the  latter  sti'ipped  of  its  boasted  prerogative  of  deciding  for  itself, 
and  allowed  only  to  employ  itself  in  reconciling  the  decisions  of 
Religion  and  of  Reason. 

From  these  remarks  it  is  obvious  that  our  History,  being  a 
narrative  of  the  progress  of  Philosophy  only,  will  not  include 
any  detailed  account  of  the  so-called  Christian  Philosophy,  be- 
cause that  is  a  sulject  strictly  belonging  to  the  History  of  Re- 

Once  more  we  are  to  witness  the  mighty  struggle  and  the  sad 
defeat ;  once  more  we  are  to  watch  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  that  vast  but  ineffectual  attempt  which  the  sublime 
audacity  of  man  has  for  centuries  renewed.  Great  intellects  and 
great  hopes  are  once  more  to  be  reviewed ;  and  the  traces  noted 
which  they  have  left  upon  that  Desert  whose  only  semblance  of 
vegetation  is  a  mirage, — the  Desert  without  fruit,  without  flower, 
without  habitation ;  arid,  trackless,  and  silent,  but  vast,  awful, 
and  fascinating.  To  trace  the  footsteps  of  the  wanderers — to  fol- 
low them  on  their  gigantic  journeys — to  point  again  the  moral  of 


to  bring  home  to  the  convictions  of  men  the  humble,  useful 
truth  that 

"  Wisdom  19  ofttimea  nearer  when  we  sloop, 


will  be  the  object  of  our  S 
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TRAKSITION  PERIOD. 

FROM  PROCLUS  TO   BACON. 

§  I.  Scholasticism, 
Alihough  Modern  Philosophy,  rigorously  defined,  commences 
with  Bacon  and  Descartes,  from  whom  a  distinct  development  is 
traceable,  such  as  the  purpose  of  this  History  reqnires,  we  most 
not  pass  from  Proclus  to  Bacon  witliout  at  least  a  rapid  glance 
at  the  course  of  speculative  activity  during  the  intervening  twelve 
centuries.  Mediaeval  Philosophy  has  been  much  decried  and 
m  h  alt  J  b  t  y  little  studied.  So  vast  a  subject  demands 
a  pati  a  1        d  ion  few  can  bring  to  it    Fortunately  for 

n  wh  k  v.]  dg  of  Scholasticism  is  limited  to  a  superficial 
q  tan  w  ti  me  of  the  works  of  Aquinas,  Abelard,  and 
A  n  the  nat  f  this  History  excludes  any  detailed  exitm- 
mation  of  mediEcial  speculations.  Consulting  my  own  resources 
and  the  reader's  interest,  I  find  that  the  whole  career  of  philo- 
sophic inquiry,  from  Proclus  to  Bacon,  can  be  presented  in  three 
typical  figures ;  namely,  Abblarc,  as  representing  Scholasticism  ; 
AlgazzSli,  as  representing  Arabian  philosophy ;  and  Giordano 
Bruno,  as  representing  the  philosophic  struggle  which  overthrew 
the  authority  of  Aristotle  and  the  Church.  These  three  thinkers 
I  have  studied  more  or  less  in  their  own  writings ;  and  the 
reader  ■will  understand,  therefore,  that  the  following  sketch  is 
wholly  drawn  from  second-hand  knowledge  in  all  but  these  three 


With  the  Alexandrians,  Philosophy,  as  we  have  seen,  became 
absorbed  in  Religion.  The  Alexandrians  were  succeeded  by  the 
Christian  Fathers,  who  of  course  made  Philosophy  the  handmaid 
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to  Eeligion — ancilla  Theologice.  The  whole  philosophic  effort 
was  to  mediate  between  the  dogmas  of  feith  and  the  demands  of 
reason.  Scholasticism  derives  its  name  from  the  schools  opened 
by  Charlemagne  for  the  prosecution  of  apeculative  studies,  which 
were  only  prosecuted  in  those  days  by  the  clergy,  they  alone 
having  leisure  or  inclination  for  snch  work.  Thus  did  the  Mon- 
asteries form  the  cradle  of  Modern  Philosophy.* 

As  far  as  we  can  separate  tie  philosophic  from  the  theological 
element,  it  displays  itself  in  three  capital  manifestations :  1st,  The 
dcbat«  on  Universals ;  2d,  The  influence  of  the  Arabians,  espe- 
cially in  their  introduction  of  the  works  of  Aristotle ;  and  3d, 
The  rebellion  t^inst  -Aristotle  and  all  other  authority,  in  tJie 
proclamation  of  the  independence  of  Reason. 

There  was  no  separation  at  all  until  the  ninth  century,  when, 
in  the  person  of  Scotns  Erigena,  Philosophy  timidly  claimed  its 
privilege.  And  even  Scotus  Erigena  said,  "  There  are  not  two 
studies,  one  of  philosophy  and  one  of  religion;  true  pliilosophy 
ia  true  religion,  and  true  religion  is  true  philosophy,"  In  the 
eleventh  century  appeared  Koscellinus,  who,  in  advocating  the 
philosophic  doctrine  of  Nominalism,  not  only  separated  Philos- 
ophy from  Religion,  but  placed  it  in  direct  antagonism  with  the 
fundamental  dogma  of  the  Tiinity.  To  understand  this  we  must 
remember  that  in  those  days  there  was  a  profound  and  even 
servile  submission  to  the  double  authority  of  the  Church  and  the 
Greek  Philosophers, — a  submission  necessarily  resulting  from  the 
teaching  of  the  Fathers,  who  always  combined  the  two.  The 
works  of  Greek  Philosophers  were,  however,  but  scantily  known 
through  Latin  translations  and  commentaries ;  but  this  perhaps 
increased  the  ei^mess  to  know  them ;  and  thus  all  doctrine  be- 


•  Victor  CouBJii,  Hid.  df  la  PJiit.  ii.  Wme  Le^on.  The  various  h 
of  F}iilosophf,eepeoiall;Ritter  and  TeDnematm,  should  be  coneull 
the  cleareHl,  and  most  readable  vork  knoirn  to  me  ia  M.  Konsselot' 
lurla  PAihmipTiM  dam  U  Moym  Age,  3  vols.  Svo.  Paris,  18*0.  ft.  Ki 
AbeUird,  2  vols.  Pwis,  18*5,  by  its  analj-sia  of  Abelard's  works,  giv 
very  good  Idea  of  Scholastic  speculation. 
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came,  in  fact,  erudition.  To  interpret  Aristotle  was  to  establish 
philosopliy.  It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  Aristotle  at 
once  and  always  reigned  despotically  over  the  philosophy  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  As  M.  Kousselot*  remarks,  there  were  two  dis- 
tinct characters  in  Aristotle  then  accepted  :  there  was  first  the 
Logician,  whose  word  was  law, — magister  dixit, — whose  Organon 
was  the  Bible  of  the  schools, — whose  authority  no  one  thougLt 
of  questioning ;  and  there  was  also  the  Metaphysician,  who,  so 
far  from  reeeiwing  the  worship  offered  to  tbo  Logician,  was  per- 
secuted, excommunicated,  and  burned,  because  his  metaphysical 
doctrine  was  thought  to  contain  the  fatal  heresy  of  the  unity  of 
aubstance.f  It  was  not  until  after  Abelard,  and  owing  to  the 
Arabian  influence,  that  Aristotle  passed — to  use  M,  R6musat's 
happy  phrase — from  the  consulship  to  the  dictatorship  of  Pbi- 
losophy.J 

Plato  taught  Realism.  He  maintained  the  existence  of  Ab- 
stract Idens,  as  Objects  or  Substances.  Aristotle,  on  the  con- 
trary, taught  that  Abstract  Ideas  were  nothing  but  abstractions ; 
general  names,  not  general  things.  Early  Scholasticism  adopted 
Realism  ;  and  when  Koscellious  by  subtle  argumentation  proved , 
that  genera  and  species  were  nothing  more  than  logical  construc- 
tions, general  X^rvoi,  flatus  vocts,  without  corresponding  essenqes, 
it  was  soon  evident  that  he  was  in  antagonism  with  the  di^ma 
of  the  Trinity.  "That  Universal  which  you  call  Trinity  cannot 
exist ;  and  as  the  relations  which  unite  these  three  divine  persons 
do  not  exist,  the  Trinity  cannot  exist.  There  is  either  one  God 
or  three ;  if  there  is  but  one,  he  exists  in  a  single  person ;  if 
there  are  three,  there  are  three  beings  separate,  distinct." 

The  consequence  of  such  heresy  may  be  foreseen.  RoscelHnus 
was  summoned  before  the  Council  of  Soiasons,  and  there  forced 


•  Hadef  8vr  la  PhUes.  i.  173. 

t  Jourdain,  in  )iis  enidit«  work,  Eeeksrchea  «i 
dxietiont  d'ArkloU,  has  placed  this  pondemnat 
doubt. 

J  Aielard,  i.  3W, 
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publicly  to  re«aiit.  He  escaped  to  England,  and  perished  ia 
exile ;  but  the  seed  he  liad  sown  fructified,  and  Nomnwlism  after- 
wards became  the  reigning  doctrine.  The  amount  of  verbal 
quibbling  and  idle  distinctions  employed  on  this  tamous  question 
is  only  greater  than  that  employed  on  other  questions,  because  of 
its  greater  importance.  No  one  can  form  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  frivolity  and  wearisome  prolixity  of  these  Schoolmen  without 
opening  one  of  their  books;  and  even  after  having  done  so,  it 
wilf  remain  incomprehensible  how  sane  aud  earnest  intellects 
could  have  contented  themselves  with  such  grinding  of  the  air 
in  motaphysio  mills,  unless  we  understand  the  error  which  mis- 
led them.  The  error  was  in  mistaking  logical  constructions  for 
bTiths,  believing  ideas  to  be  the  correlates  of  things  so  that 
whatever  was  discernible  in  the  mental  combination  n  as  neces- 
sarily true  of  external  facts.  The  Schoolmen  analyzed  the  ele- 
ments of  speech  and  thought  with  the  pertinacious  eagerness  now 
employed  by  chemists  in  analyzing  the  elements  of  bodies.  This 
eiTor  is  the  fundamental  error,  principium  el  /oris,  of  all  meta- 
physical speculation ;  and  with  an  ill  grace  do  metaphysicians 
ridicule  the  follies  of  the  Schoolmen,  who  only  caiTied  to  excess 
the  metaphysical  Method  of  unverified  Deduction.  It  may  be 
true  that  Scholastic  philosophy  was  for  the  most  part  a  dispute 
about  words,  but  it  ia  not  for  metaphysicians  to  cast  the  re- 
proach ;  and  the  defenders  of  Scholasticism  have  an  easy  task 
when  they  undertake  to  show  that  beneath  these  verbal  disputes 
lay  the  deepest  problems  of  Ontology. 

I  II.  Life  of  Ahei-Ard. 
The  name  of  Abelard  has  been  immortalized  by  association 
with  that  of  a  noble  woman.  It  is  because  Heloise  loved  him, 
that  posterity  feels  interested  in  him.  M.  Michelet  indeed  thinks 
that  to  Abelard  she  owes  her  fame:  "without  his  misfortunes 
she  would  have  remained  obscure,  unheard  of;"  and  in  one  sense 
this  is  true ;  but  true  it  also  is  that,  without  her  love,  Abelard 
would  have  long  ago  ceased  to  inspire  any  interest;  for  his  was 
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essentJaily  a  aballow,  selfish  nature.  His  popularity  was  rapid, 
loud,  and  scandalous.  He  was  fitted  for  it,  lived  for  it.  But 
many  a  greater  name  has  faded  from  the  memories  of  men ; 
many  a  once  noisy  reputation  &ils  to  awaken  a  single  echo  in 
posterity.  Apart  from  the  consecration  of  passion  and  misfor- 
tune, there  is  little  in  his  life  to  excite  our  sympathy.  Viewed 
in  connection  with  Heloise  he  must  always  interest  us;  viewed 
away  from  her,  he  presents  the  figure  of  a  quiet,  vivacious,  un- 
scrupulous, intensely  vain  Frenchman.  But,  in  several  respects, 
he  represents  the  philosophic  struggle  of  the  twelfth  century ;  and 
in  this  light  we  may  consider  him. 

He  was  born  in  Brittany  in  1079,  of  a  nohio  family,  named 
Berenger.  The  name  of  Ahelard  came  to  him  later.  His  mas- 
ter laughingly  noticed  his  superficial  manner  of  passing  over 
some  studies,  filled  aa  he  was  with  others,  and  said,  "  When  a 
dog  is  well  filled,  he  can  do  no  more  than  lick  the  bacon,"  The 
word  lo  lick,  in  the  corrupt  Latin  of  that  day,  was  hojire,  and 
Bajolardus  became  the  cognomen  of  this  "  bacon-iicking  student" 
among  his  comrades,  which  he  converted  into  Hahelardus,  "se 
vantant  ainsi  de  poss^der  ce  qu'on  I'accusait  de  ne  ponvoir  pren- 
dre."* In  the  ancient  writers  the  name  is  variously  spelled,  as 
Abailardus,  Abaielardus,  Ahaulardus,  Abbajalarius,  Baalaurdus, 
Belardus,  and  in  French  as  Abeillard,  Abayelard,  Abalard,  Abau- 
lard,  Abaalary,  Allebart,  Abulard,  Beillard,  Baillard,  Balard,  and 
even  Esbaillart;  which  variations  seem  to  imply  that  the  old 
French  writere  were  as  accurate  in  tlieir  spelling  of  proper  names 
as  their  descendants  are  in  their  use  of  English  and  German 
names. 

Abelard's  father  joined  to  his  koigbtty  accompli "diments  a  taste 
for  literature,  as  literature  was  then  understood ;  and  this  taste 


•  AbHard,  par  M.  Charles  de  Eomusat,  Paris  1845,  p.  13.  This  valuable 
monograph  contains  the  fallest  biography  of  Abelard  and  tho  best  analyeis 
of  hie  works  jet  published.  Initead,  before  U.Conain  puhlished  the  works 
of  Abelard,  in  ISM,  every  aeoountof  tlie  philosophy  of  tliis  thinker  was  ne- 
oaEsarily  meagre  and  ei 
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became  so  dominant  in  the  miud  of  the  jouth,  that  he  renounced 
career  of  arms  altogether  for  that  of  learning.  Dialectics 
sas  the  groat  acieoce  of  that  day,  almost  rivalling  in  importance 
;he  Theology  which  it  served  and  disturbed  by  turns.  It  was 
an  exercise  of  intellectual  ingenuity,  for  which  this  youth  : 
Tested  surprising  aptitude.  He  travelled  through  various  prov- 
disputing  wit3i  all  comers,  like  a  knight-erraut  of  philoso- 
phy, urged  thereto  by  the  goading  desire  of  notoriety.  This 
love  of  notoriety  was  his  curse  through  life.  At  the  age  o 
.wenty  he  came  to  Paris,  hoping  there  to  find  a  fitting  opportu- 
nity of  display — an  arena  for  his  powers  as  a  disputant.  He  at- 
tended the  lectures  of  William  de  Champeaux,  the  moi 
nowned  master  of  disputation,  to  whom  students  flocked  from 
all  the  cities  of  Europe.  Tlie  new  pupil  soon  excited  attention. 
The  lieauty  of  his  person,  the  easy  grace  of  his  manner,  his  mar- 
vellous aptitude  for  learning,  and  still  moi'e  marvellous  facility  of 
expression,  soon  distinguished  him  from  the  rest.  The  master 
grew  proud  of  his  pupil,  loved  him  through  his  pride,  and 
doubtless  looked  on  him  as  a  successor.  But  it  soon  became 
evident  that  the  pupil,  so  quick  at  learning,  did  not  sit  there 
merely  to  learn ;  he  was  waiting  for  some  good  opportunity  of 
display,  waiting  to  attack  his  venerable  master,  whose  secret 
strength  and  weakness  he  had  discovered.  The  opportunity 
came  ;  he  rose  up,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  the  students  provoked 
William  de  Champeaux  to  discussion,  harassed,  and  finally  van- 
quished him.  Kage  and  astonishment  agitated  the  studeuts; 
rage  and  terror  the  master.  The  students  were  indignant  be- 
cause they  clearly  saw  Abolard's  motive. 

Abelard  dates  the  origin  of  all  his  woes  from  this  occasion, 
when  he  created  enmities  which  pursued  him  through  life ;  and, 
with  a  sophistication  common  to  such  natures,  he  attributes  the 
enmities  to  envy  at  his  ability,  instead  of  to  tbe  real, causes, 
namely,  his  inordinate  vanity  and  selfishness.  For  a  time,  indeed, 
the  rupture  with  his  master  seemed  successful.  Although  only 
two-and'twenty  years  of  age,  he  established  a  school  of  Philos- 
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op^y  at  MeluB,  which  became  numerously  atteiide'J,  and  spread 
his  name  far  and  wide.  Emboldened  by  success,  he  removed 
his  school  still  nearer  to  Paris — to  Corbeil — in  order,  as  he 
frankly  fells  ns,  that  he  might  be  more  importunate  to  his  old 
master.  But  his  rival  was  still  powerful,  aged  in  science  and 
respect.  Intense  application  was  necessary,  and  in  the  struggle 
Abelard's  overtasked  energies  gave  way.  He  was  commanded 
by  the  physicians  to  shut  np  his  school,  and  retire  inio  the  coun- 
try for  repose  and  fresh  air. 

In  two  years  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  saw  with  delight  that 
his  reputation  had  not  been  weakened  by  absence,  but  that  on  the 
contrary  his  scholars  were  more  eager  than  ever.  His  old  an- 
tagonist, William  de  Champeaux,  had  renonneed  the  world,  and 
retired  to  a  cloister,  where  he  opened  the  school  of  Siunt  Victor, 
afterwards  so  celebrated.  His  great  reputation,  although  suffer- 
ing from  Abelard's  attacks,  drew  crowds.  One  day,  when  the 
audience  was  most  numerous,  he  was  startled  by  the  appearance 
of  Abelard  among  the  students,  come,  as  he  said,  to  learn  rhet- 
oric. William  was  troubled,  bnt  continued  his  lecture.  Abe- 
lard was  silent  until  the  question  of  "  Universals"  was  brought 
forward,  and  then  suddenly  changing  from  a  disciple  to  an  antag- 
onist, he  harassed  the  o!d  man  with  such  rapidity  and  unexpect- 
edness of  assault,  that  William  confessed  himself  defeated,  and 
retracted  his  opinion.  That  retractation  was  the  death  of  his  in- 
fluence. His  audience  rapidly  dwindled.  No  one  would  listen 
to  the  minor  points  of  Dialectics  from  one  who  confessed  himself 
beaten  on  the  cardinal  point  of  all.  The  disciples  passed  over 
to  the  victor.  When  the  combat  is  fierce  between  two  lordly 
stags,  the  hinds  stand  quietly  by,  watching  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test, and  if  their  former  lord  and  master,  once  followed  and  re- 
spected, is  worsted,  they  all  without  hesitation  pass  over  to  the 
conqueror,  and  hencefoith  follow  him.  Abelard's  school  became 
acknowledged  as  pre-eminent;  and,  as  if  to  give  his  triumph 
greater  emphasis,  the  professor  to  whom  William  de  Champeaui 
had  resigned  his  phair,  was  eilJier  so  intimidated  by  Abelard's 
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audacity,  or  80  subjugated  bj  his  ability,  that  he  offered  his  ch^r 
to  Abelard,  and  ranged  himself  among  the  disciples. 

Abelard  w*  not  content  even  with  this  victory.  Although 
undisputed  master  in  Dialectics,  he  could  not  hear  of  any  other 
teacher  without  envy.  A  certain  Anselm  taught  Theology  at 
Laon  with  immense  success ;  and  this  was  enough  to  trouble 
Abelard's  repose;  accordingly  to  Laon  he  went,  ridiculed  An- 
selm's  style,  laughed  at  the  puerile  admiration  of  tlie  scholars, 
and  offered  to  surpass  the  master  in  the  explanation  of  Scripture. 
The  scholars  first  laughed,  then  listened,  and  admired.  Abelard 
departed,  having  excited  anarchy  in  the  school,  an  1  angvush  in 
the  heart  of  the  tld  man 

His  career  at  this  penod  was  bnU  ant  His  nputation  had 
risen  above  that  of  every  lumir  min  His  eloquence  and  sub- 
tlety charmed  hundreds  of  serious  students  who  thronged  be- 
neath the  shadows  of  the  Catbedni  lu  cea=ekis  dl^putat  on, 
thinking  more  of  success  in  dispute  than  ot  the  truths  involved 
M.  Guizot  e'-tim'ites  these  students  at  not  less  thin  fiie  thousand 
^-of  course  not  all  at  the  same  time  Amidst  these  crowds 
Abelard  might  be  seen  moving  with  imposing  haughtracss  of 
carriage,  not  without  the  careless  indolence  which  sue  esa  had 
g^ven  ;  handsome  manly,  galiint  lool  ing  the  object  of  incessant 
admiration  His  songs  were  sung  m  the  streets  his  arguments 
were  repeated  in  cloisters  The  multitude  reverentially  mide 
way  for  Lim  as  he  passed  an]  frjm  behinl  their  wmlow  cur 
tains  peeped  the  cuiious  eyes  of  women  IIis  n<ime  wis  earned 
to  every  c  ty  in  Europe  The  Poj  c  sent  hearers  to  him  He 
reigned  and  he  reigned  ilone  * 

It  was  it  this  pernd  that  the  charms  an  1  helpless  position  of 
Heloise  attracted  his  canity  and  selfi  hness  He  rcsoheJ  to  se 
duce  her;  resolved  it,  as  he  confesses,  alter  mature  dehheration. 
He  thought  she  would  be  an  easy  victim ;  and  he  who  had  lived 

*  "  Cum  jam  me  aolum  in  muodo  superesse  philosopham  Kstimsrem," — 
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in  abhorrence  of  libertinage — aettrlonim  immundiliam  semper  ab- 
horreham — felt  that  ho  had  now  attained  such  a  position  that  he 
might  indulge  himself  with  inipunity.  We  are  not  here  attrih- 
uting  hypothetic  scoundrelism  to  Abeiard ;  we  are  but  repeat- 
ing his  own  sfafementa.  "I  thought,  too,"  he  adds,  "that  I 
should  the  more  easily  gain  the  girl's  consent,  knowing  as  I  did 
to  how  great  a  degree  she  both  possessed  leai'ning  and  loved  it." 
He  tells  lis  how  he  "  sought  an  opportunity  of  brining  her  into 
familiar  and  daily  intercourse  with  me,  and  so  drawing  her  the 
more  easily  lo  consent  to  my  wishes.  With  this  view  I  made  a 
proposal  to  her  uncle,  through  certain  of  his  friends,  that  he 
should  receive  me  as  an  inmate  of  his  house,  which  was  very  near 
to  my  school,  on  whatever  terms  of  remuneration  he  chose ; 
alleging  as  my  reason  that  I  found  tlie  care  of  a  household  an 
impediment  to  study,  and  its  expense  too  burdensome."  The 
uncle,  Fulbert,  was  prompted  by  avarice,  and  the  prospect  of 
gaining  instruction  for  his  niece,  to  consent.  lie  committed  her 
entirely  to  Abelard's  ehai^,  "in  order  that  whenever  I  should 
be  at  leisure  from  the  school,  whether  by  day  or  by  night,  I 
might  take  the  trouble  of  instructing  her;  and  should  I  find  her 
negligent,  use  forcible  compulsion.  Hereupon  I  wondered  at 
the  man's  excessive  simplicity,  with  no  loss  amazement  than  if  I 
had  beheld  him  intrust  a  lamb  to  the  care  of  a  famishing  wolf; 
foi'  in  thus  placing  the  girl  in  my  hands  for  me  not  only  to  teach, 
but  to  use  forcible  coercion,  what  did  he  do  but  give  full  liberty 
to  my  desires,  and  offer  the  opportnnity,  even  had  it  not  been 
sought,  seeing  that,  should  enticement  fail,  I  might  use  threats 
and  stripes  in  order  to  subdue  her  ?"* 

The  crude  brutality  of  this  confession  would  induce  ua  to 
suppose  it  was  a  specimen  of  that  strange  illusion  which  often 
makes  reflective  and  analytic  minds  believe  that  their  enthusiasms 
and  passions  were  calculations,  had  we  not  sufficient  evidence, 
throughout  Abelard's  life,  of  his  intense  selfishness  and  voracious 

*  See  EpUL  i. 
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vanity.  Whatever  the  motive,  the  incident  is  curious ;  history 
has  no  other  anch  example  of  passionate  devotion  filling  the  mind 
of  a  woman  for  a  dialectician.  It  was  dialectics  he  taught  her ; 
since  he  could  teach  her  nothing  else.  She  was  a  much  better 
scholar  than  he ;  in  inauy  respects  better  read.  She  was  perfect 
mistress  of  Latin,  and  knew  enough  Greek  and  Hebrew  to  form 
the  basis  of  her  future  proficiency.  He  knew  nothing  of  Greek 
or  Hebrew,  fdthough  all  his  biographers,  except  M,  Remusat,  as- 
sume that  he  knew  them  both  ;  M.  Michelet,  even  asserting  that 
he  was  the  only  man  who  did  then  know  them.*  In  the  study 
of  arid  dialectics,  then,  must  wo  imagine  Abelard  and  Heloise 
thrown  together ;  and,  in  the  daily  communion  of  their  minds, 
passion  ripened,  steeped  in  that  vague,  dream-like,  but  intense 
delight,  produced  by  the  contact  of  great  intelligences ;  and  thus, 
as  the  Spanish  translator  of  her  letters  says,  "bascaado  siempre 
con  pretexto  del  estudio  los  parages  mas  retiradoB"^they  sought 
in  the  stil!  air  and  countenance  of  delightful  studies  a  solitude 
more  exquisite  than  any  society.  "  The  books  were  open  before 
us,"  says  Abelard,  "but  we  talked  more  of  love  than  philosophy, 
and  kKses  were  more  frequent  than  aenfences."f 

In  spite  of  the  prudential  necessity  for  keeping  this  intrigue 
secret,  Abelard's  truly  French  vanity  overcame  his  prudence. 
He  had  written  love-songs  to  Heloise ;  and  with  the  egotism  of 
a  bad  poet  and  indelicate  lover,  he  was  anxious  for  these  songs 
to  be  read  by  other  eyes  besides  those  for  whom  they  were  com- 
posed ;  anxious  that  other  men  should  know  his  conquest.     His 

*  Ho  know  n  few  terms  eiirrent  In  the  tlieological  litereture  of  the  day,  but 
had  he  known  more,  his  ostentatious  vnnitj  would  have  exhibited  the  knowl- 
edge on  all  eccGBions.  Me  expreself  doolaree,  moreover,  that  he  was  forced 
to  read  Greek  authors  in  Latin  versions.  See  Cousin's  edition  of  tbe  (Eamei 
InediUi,  p.  48  ;  also  DUtUctUxt,  p,  200,  where  lie  non-exiatenoe  of  Lalin  ver- 
sions is  given  as  the  reason  of  his  ignorance  of  what  Aristotle  sajs  in  his 
Physia  and  Melaphyiki. 

t  Spiat.  i.  p.  11.  He  adds,  with  his  usual  crudity  i  "  Et  siepins  ad  sinus 
qaam  ad  libros  reduceliantur  manus."  Madame  Uuizol  excellently  iudicates 
the  diBtinotion  between  his  aenaual  deseriptions  and  the  chaster,  though 
more  paaaionaCe,  language  of  Heloise  i  "  dU  i-appeUe,  maia  ne  dtlaiUe  point." 
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songs  were  soon  bandied  about  the  streets.  All  Paris  was  in 
tbe  secret  of  his  intrigue.  That  which  a  delicate  lover,  out  of 
delicacy,  and  a  sensible  lover,  out  of  prudence,  would  have  bid- 
den from  the  world,  this  coxcomb  suffered  to  be  profaned  by 
being  bawled  from  idle  and  indifferent  mouths.* 

At  length  even  Fulhert  became  aware  of  what  was  passing 
under  his  roof.  A  separation  took  place ;  but  the  lovers  contin- 
ued to  meet  in  secret.  Hcloiso  soon  found  herself  pregnant,  and 
Abelard  arranged  for  her  an  escape  to  Brittany,  where  she  resided 
with  his  sister,  and  gave  birth  to  a  son.  When  Fulbert  heard  of 
her  flight,  he  was  frantic  with  rt^e.  Abelard  canio  crin^ng  to 
him,  imploring  pardon,  recalling  to  him  how  the  greatest  men 
had  been  cast  down  by  women,  accused  himself  of  treachery,  and 
offered  the  reparation  of  marriage  provided  it  were  kept  secret; 
because  hia  marriage,  if  made  known,  would  be  an  obstacle  to 
his  rising  in  the  Church,  and  the  mitre  already  glimmered  before 
his  ambitious  eyes.  Fulbert  consented.  But  Heloise,  with 
womanly  self-abnegation,  would  not  consent.  She  would  not 
rob  the  world  of  its  greatest  luminary.  "I  should  hate  this  mar- 
riage," she  exclaimed,  "because  it  would  fae  an  opprobrium  and 
a  calamity."  She  recalled  to  Abelard  various  passages  in  Scrip- 
ture and  ancient  writers,  in  which  wives  ate  accursed,  pointing 
out  to  him  how  impossible  it  would  be  for  him  to  consecrate 
liimseif  to  philosophy  unless  be  were  free ;  how  could  he  study 
amid  the  noises  of  children  and  domestic  troubles  of  a  house- 
hold !  how  much  more  honorable  it  would  be  for  her  to  saciifice 
herself  to  him!  She  would  be  his  concubine.  Tlie  more  she 
humiliated  herself  for  him,  the  greater  would  be  her  claims  upon 
his  love  ■,  and  thus  she  would  be  no  obstacle  to  his  advancement, 
no  impediment  to  the  free  development  of  his  genius. 

•  That  this  VBiiily  and  indelicaoy  are  eminently  French,  thorgh  unhappily 
not  eidusively  Fronoh,  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  are  oonveraant  with  the 
life  and  lUeratiiro  of  that  remnrkable  people.  It  had  not  eaeaped  the  pier- 
cing gaze  and  healthy  instinctB  of  Moliere,  who  liaa  an  admirable  passage  on 
this  naOonal  peeuliarity;  see  Amolplie'a  monologue,  aot.  iii.  scene  lii.  of 
IPISBle  dea  Femmes. 
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"  I  call  God  to  witness,"  slie  wrote  many  years  afterwards, 
"that  if  Augustus,  the  emperor  of  the  world,  had  deemed  me 
worthy  of  his  hand,  and  would  have  givoo  me  the  uuiverse  for  a 
throne,  tlie  name  of  your  concubine  would  have  been  more  glori- 
ous to  me  than  that  of  his  empress :  cwius  mthi  et  dignias  vide- 
reiur  taa  did  m,eretrix  quam  illius  ijitperairix" 

Gladly  would  Abelard  have  profited  by  this  sublime  passion  ; 
but  he  was  a  coward,  and  his  heart  trembled  before  Fulbert,  He 
therefore  endeavored  to  answer  her  arguments ;  and  she,  finding 
that  his  resolution  was  fixed — a  resolution  which  he  very  char- 
acteristically calls  a  bit  of  stupidity,  laeam  stulUtiam- — burst  into 
tears,  and  consented  to  the  marriage,  which  was  performed  with 
ail  secrecy.  Fulbert  and  his  servants,  however,  in  violation  of 
their  oath,  divulged  the  secret  Whereupon  Heloise  boldly  denied 
that  she  was  married.  The  scandal  became  great;  but  she  per- 
sisted in  her  denials,  and  Fulbert  drove  her  from  the  house  with 
reproaches,  Abelard  removed  her  to  the  jiunneiy  of  Argenteuiii 
where  she  assumed  the  monastic  dress,  though  without  taking 
the  veil.  Abelard  furtively  visited  her,*  Meanwhile  Fulbert's 
saspicions  were  roused,  lest  this  seclusion  in  the  nunnery  should 
be  but  the  first  step  to  her  taking  the  veil,  and  so  ridding  Abe- 
lard of  all  impediment.  Those  were  violent  and  brutal  times,  but 
the  vengeance  of  Fulbert  startled  even  the  Paris  of  those  days 
with  horror.  With  his  friends  and  aeeomplices,  he  surprised 
Abelard  sleeping,  and  there  inflicted  that  atrocious  mutilation, 
which  Origen  in  a  moment  of  religious  frenzy  iuflicted  od  him- 
self. 

In  shame  and  anguish  Abelard  sought  the  refuge  of  a  cloist.er. 
He  became  a  monk.  But  the  intense  selfishness  of  the  man 
would  not  permit  him  to  renounce  the  world  without  also  forcing 
Heloise  to  renounce  it.    Obedient  to  his  commands,  she  took  the 


*  IJc  adds  "  KoBti  .  .  .  quid  ibi  laouii 
qnadom  otiam  pnrte  ipsiuB  refedorii. 
m  esse  in  turn  reverends  loco  et  sum 
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veil ;  thus  once  again  sacrifidng  herself  to  him  whom  she  had 
accepted  as  a  husband  with  unselfish  regret,  and  whom  she  aban- 
doned in  trembUng,  to  devote  herself  henceforfh  without  hope, 
without  faith,  without  love,  to  her  divine  husband. 

The  gates  of  the  convent  closed  forever  on  that  noble  woman 
whose  story  continues  one  of  pure  heroism  to  the  last ;  hut  we 
cannot  pause  to  narrate  it  here.  With  her  disappearance,  the 
great  interest  in  Abelard  disappears ;  we  shall  not  therefore  de- 
tail the  various  episodes  of  his  subsequent  career,  taken  up  for 
the  most  part  with  quarrels — first  with  the  monks,  whose  dis- 
soluteness he  reproved,  next  with  theologians,  whose  hatred  he 
roused  by  the  "heresy"  of  reasoning.  He  was  condemned  puh- 
licly  to  retract ;  he  was  persecuted  as  a  heretic ;  he  had  ventured 
to  introduce  Rationalism, — or  the  explanation  of  the  dogmas  of 
Faith  by  Eeaaon, — and  he  suiFered,  as  men  always  suffer  for 
novelties  of  doctrine.  He  founded  the  convent  of  Paraclete,  of 
which  Heloise  was  the  first  abbess,  and  on  the  21st  of  April,  1142, 
he  expired,  aged  sixty-three.  "  II  vficut  dans  I'angoisse  et  mourut 
dans  rhumiliation,"  says  M.  do  Eomusat,  "  mais  il  eut  de  la  gloire 
et  il  fut  aim^." 

§  III.    pHlLOeOPHY    OF    AbELAKD. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  fill  a  volume  with  the  exposiliou  of 
Abelard's  philosophy ;  indeed,  in  M.  de  R^musat's  work  avolume 
and  a  quarter  are  devoted  to  the  subject  without  exhausting  it. 
■But  the  nature  of  this  History,  and  the  necessities  of  space, 
equally  force  us  to  be  very  brief.  Abelard's  contributions  to  the 
development  of  speculation  may  all  be  reduced  to  two  points : 
the  question  of  TJniveraals,  and  the  systematic  introduction  of 
Eeason  as  an  independent  element  in  theology,  capable  not  only 
of  explaining  dogmas,  but  of  ^ving  dogmas  of  its  own. 

"The  nature  of  genera  and  species  has  formed  perhaps  the 
longest  and  most  animated,  and  certainly  the  most  abstract  con- 
troversy which  has  ever  agitated  the  human  mind,"  says  M.  de 
Kemusat,  who  adds,  "that  it  is  also  one  which  now  seems  the 
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least  likely  fo  have  interested  nioD  so  deeply."  The  same  will, 
probably,  one  day  be  said  of  the  question  of  Immaterialism  and 
Materialism,  a  logomachy  as  great,  as  animated,  and  as  remot« 
from  all  practical  results,  as  that  of  TJniversals,  but  which,  from 
its  snpposcd  relation  to  religious  truths,  has  been  made  the  great 
controversy  of  the  schools.  In  our  day  there  are  few  speculators 
who  do  not  believe  that  important  religious  principles  are  indis- 
soluhly  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  an  immaterial  principle 
superadded  to,  and  in  nowise  identical  with,  the  brain;  and  this 
in  spite  of  the  indisputable  fact  that  the  early  Christian  Fathere 
maint^ned  the  materiality  not  only  of  the  soul,  but  of  God  him- 
self;* in  spit«  also  of  the  many  pious  moderns  of  unimpeachable 
orthodoxy  who  held,  and  hold,  the  doctrines  stigmatized  as  Ma- 
terialism, and  who  think  with  Occam:  "Experimur  enim  quod 
intelligimns  et  volumus  et  nolumus,  et  similes  actus  in  nobis 
habemus;  sed  qwid  ilia  sinl  e  formd,  immaleriuU  et  incorrupti- 
hili  non  experimur,  et  oninis  ratio  ad  hujus  probationem  assumpta 
assumit  aiiquod  dubium."t 

Although,  therefore,  the  intense  feeling  stirred  by  the  dispute 
respecting  TJniversals  appears  incomprehensible  to  us,  who  con- 
sider the  dispute  to  have  been  a  logomachy,  for  the  most  part; 
we  may  render  intelligible  to  ourselves  how  such  a  dispute  came 
to  be  so  impMlant,  by  considering  the  importance  now  attached 
to  the  dispute  respecting  an  "  immaterial,  principle."  Idle  or  im- 
portant, it  was  the  dispute  of  the  Middle  Ages;  and  M,  Cousin 
is  guilty  of  no  exaggeration  in  saying  "the  whole  Scholastic 
philosophy  issued  out  of  a  phrase  in  Porphyry  as  interpreted  by 
Boethius."  Here  is  the  passage :  "  Inlentio  Porphyrii  est  in  hoc 
opcre  facilem  intellectum  ad  prfedicamenta  prseparare,  tractaiido 

*  Tertullisn  wrote  a  work  eupressly  to  oonibst  the  immiilerialiBni  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle.  Odb  seutance  will  snfllcc  to  bear  out  what  U  said  above  ra- 
specUng  God :  "  (jait  antaa  negaiit  Deiim  este  corpus,  et^i  Deua  spiritua  P' 
U.  Guizot,  in  hiaZeioru  tvrPHist.  dt  la  CivHUiitiim  en  France,  and  M.  Kulis- 
nelot's  Etudes  aur  la  Phtloa,  daTui  le  ^ngen  Age,  vill  furnish  the  reader  with 
other  examples. 

t  We  borrovr  the  pafsage  from  Rousselot's  Sudis,  iii.  Sa6. 
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de  quinque  rebus  vel  vocibus,  genere  scilicet,  specie,  differentia, 
proprio  et  accidenti ;  quorum  cognitio  valet  ad  prsedicamentomm 
cognitionetn."*  In  the  phrase  rebus  vel  vocHnts  he  was  under- 
stood to  signify  tbat  things  and  words  were  mutually  convertible ; 
to  discourse  of  one  or  of  the  other  was  indifferent;  and  the  ques- 
tion turned  upon  this  point :  Does  the  word  Genus,  or  the  word 
Species,  represent  an  actual  something,  existing  externally, — or 
is  it  a  mere  name  which  designates  a  certwn  collection  of  indi- 
viduals !  The  former  opinion  was  held  until  Itoscellinus  attacked 
it,  and  brought  forward  the  heresy  of  Nominalism  with  such 
force  of  argument  that,  although  the  heresy  was  condemned,  the 
log^c  forced  its  way ;  and  Abelard,  when  he  attacked  the  doctrine 
of  Realism,  taught  by  William  de  Champeaux,  borrowed  so  much 
of  the  Nominalist  ai^ument  that  until  quite  recently  he  has  been 
called  a  Nominalist  himself.  That  he  was  not  a  pure  Nominalist 
is  now  clear;  and  M.  Kousselot  has  even  made  out  an  ingenious 
case  for  him  as  a  E^alist.  But,  in  truth,  he  was  entirely  neither; 
be  was  sometliing  of  both ;  he  was  a  Conceptual ist.  The  ps- 
culiarity  of  his  doctrine  consists  in  the  distinction  of  Matter  and 
Form  applied  to  genus  and  species.  "Every  individual,"  he  says 
in  a  very  explicit  passage  of  the  treatise  De  Omteribus  et  Specie- 
hus,  printed  by  M.  Cousin,  "  is  composed  of  matter  and  form,  i.  e. 
Socrates  from  the  matter  of  Man,  and  the  form  of  Socratity ;  so 
Plato  is  of  the  same  matter,  namely  that  of  man,  but  of  different 
form,  namely  that  of  Platonity;  and  so  of  all  other  individual 
men.  And  just  as  the  Socratity  which  formally  constitutes  Soc- 
rates is  nowhere  but  in  Socrates,  so^he  essence^of  man  which 
sustains  Socratity  in  Socrates,  is  nowhere  but  in  Socrates,  The 
same  of  all  other  individuals.  By  species  tberefore  I  mean,  not 
that  essence  of  man  which  alone  is  in  Socrates,  or  in  any  other 
individual,  but,  the  whole  collection  which  is  formed  of  all  the 


*  "The  object  of  Porphyry  in  ihia  work  is  to  prepare  tlie  mind  for  the 
easy  nndoretandiDg  of  the  Predicaments,  bj  Irealing  of  the  fiva  thigya  Qt 
jj;ailjsj  namely,  genua,  Bpecies,  ditferenoe,  property,  and  seoident ;  the 
knowledge  of  which  leads  to  the  knowledge  of  tlie  Pre di earn ente." 
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individuals  of  the  same  nature.  This  whole  collcctioo,  although 
esseDtially  multiple,  by  the  Authorities  is  named  one  Species,  one 
"Universal,  one  Nature  ;  just  as  a  nation,  although  composed  of 
many  persona,  is  called  one.  Thus  each  particular  essence  of  the 
collection  called  Humanity  is  composed  of  matter  and  form, 
namely  the  animal  is  matter,  the  form  is  however  not  one,  but 
many,  i.  e.  rationality,  morality,  hipedality,  and  all  the  other  sub- 
stantial attributes.  And  that  which  is  said  of  man,  namely  that 
the  part  of  man  which  sustains  Socratity  is  not  essentially  the 
part  which  sustains  Platonity,  is  true  also  of  the  Animal.*  For 
the  Animal  which  in  me  is  the  form  of  Humanity,  cannot  essen- 
tially be  elsewhere ;  but  there  is  in  it  something  not  different 
from  the  separate  elements  of  individual  animals.  Hence,  I  call 
Genus  the  multitude  of  animal  essences  which  sustain  the  indi- 
vidual species  of  Animal :  the  multitude  diversified  by  that  which 
forms  Species.  For  this  latter  is  only  composed  by  a  collection 
of  essences  which  sustain  individual  forms;  Genus,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  composed  by  a  collection  of  the  substantial  differences 
of  different  Spccits.  .  .  .  The  particular  essence  which  forma  the 
Genus  Animal,  results  from  a  certain  matter,  essence  of  body, 
and  substantial  forms,  animation  and  sensibility,  which  can  only 
exist  essentially  there,  although  they  take  indifferently  the  forms 
of  all  species  of  body.  This  union  of  essences  produces  the  uni- 
versal named  Animal  Nature."f 

This  passage  will  give  the  reader  a  taste  of  Abelard's  quality 
when  he  is  least  tiresome ;  from  it  we  see  clearly  enough  the  kind 
of  reality  which  he  attributed  to  general  terms,  in  opposition  to 
the  Nominalists,  who  taught  that  terms  were  on/y  terms;  he 
BMd  they  were  terms  which  expressed  conceptions,  and  these  con- 


•  We  mast  Buhaoin  the  originid;  " Et  eicot  da  homine  dictum  ast,  bbU 
qnod  aind  hominis  qnod  austinet  SoorBtitatBm,  illud  easentiiiliter  non  s 
tinet  PlatoDitatem,  ita  de  animali.  Nam  illud  aniiiiKl  qaod  formam  liumi 
talis  qu£  in  me  est,  suatinet,  illud  esseiitialiter  ulibi  non  eel,  aed  illi  i 
differana  eat  et  singulis  materiie  einguloram  individoorum  aiilmalb." 

t  J}e  Oeneribua  et  .^ecieias,  p.  534. 
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ccptiona  were  Kiaed  on  realities :  bs  when  tt  multitude  ia  con- 
ceived under  the  form  of  unitr,  linking  together  all  the  aetua! 
resemblances  existing  between  the  individuals.  This  looks  so 
very  like  Eealism,  tbat  M,  Eousseiot  may  be  pardoned  for  Laving 
argued  at  great  lenglh  the  paradoxical  thesis  of  Abelard's  being 
a,  Realist ;  but  a  closer  examination  of  the  treatise  from  which 
we  have  just  cited  a  long  pasijage,  proves  that  Abelord  did  not 
deceive  himself  in  maintaining  the  Realist  doctrine  to  be  errone- 
ous from  his  point  of  \iew.  He  maintained  that  genus  and 
species  were  not  general  essences  existing  essentially  and  inte- 
grally in  the  individuals,  whose  identity  admitted  of  no  other 
diversity  than  that  of  individual  modes,  or  accidents  ;  which  vras 
the  doctrine  of  Eealism  ;  for,  if  this  doctrine  were  true,  the  sub- 
ject of  these  accidents,  the  suhstanse  of  these  modes  being  iden- 
tical, every  individual  would  possess  the  same  substance,  and 
humanity  would  only  he  one  man  ;  thus  Socrates  being  at 
Athens,  humanity  would  be  at  Athens ;  but  Plato  being  at 
Thebes,  humanity  must  then  either  not  be  at  Athens,  or  Plato 
must  not  be  humanity. 

Let  us  quit  here  the  question  of  TJniversals,  to  consider  the 
second  characteristic  of  Abelard's  philosophy.  It  was  he  who 
gave  the  form  if  not  the  subject-matter  of  Scholastjcism.  It  was 
he  who  brought  Logic  as  an  independent  power  into  the  arena 
of  theological  debate;  a  heresy  which  drew  the  terrors  of  the 
Church  upon  him ;  Fonil  in  ecelum,  os  shutii  et  scrutatur  alia 
Dei,  said  8t.  Bernard,  writing  to  the  Pope ;  and  the  same  8t. 
Bernard  let  fall  the  terrible  accusation  :  "  tran$gredilur  fines  guoa 
posuerunt  patres  nostri — he  has  gone  beyond  the  limits  set  by 
our  forefathers  !"— in  all  ages,  in  all  nations,  a  mark  of  repro- 
bation. 

Supported,  as  he  thought,  by  thousands  of  partisans,  Abelard 
assumed  an  attitude  of  offence,  almost  of  disdain.  Unconscious 
qS.  his  real  danger,  he  published  the  substance  of  his  Lectures  in 
a  work  called  Iniroductio  ad  Theologiam,  in  which  he  undertook 
to  demonstrate  by  Reason  the  dogmas  of  Faith,  and  promulgated 
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the  then  audacious  opinion,  that  all  dogmas  should  be  presented 
under  a  I'atiooal  form.  That  this  was  very  far  from  being  ac- 
ceptable, may  bo  read  not  only  in  his  condemnation,  bat  also  in 
the  passage  of  his  Uiahctka,  where  he  says  that  his  rivals  de- 
clared it  not  permissible  in  a  Christian  to  treat  even  of  Dialec- 
tics, because  Dialectics  was  not  only  incapable  of  instructing  any 
one  in  the  faith,  but  disturbed  and  destroyed  faith  by  the  com- 
plication of  its  arguments.* 

Thia  commencement,  feeble  though  it  may  have  been,  marks  a 
new  epoch  in  the  development  of  speculation.  The  struggle  of 
Reason  against  Authority,  which  began  with  Abelard,  has  not 
yet  terminated.  "  My  disciples,"  he  says  in  his  Introduction, 
"  asked  me  for  arguments  drawn  from  philosophy  such  as  reason 
demanded,  begging  me  to  instruct  them  that  they  might  under- 
stand, and  not  merely  repeat  what  was  taught  them ;  ance  no 
one  can  believe  anything  until  he  has  first  understood  it;  and  it 
is  ridiculous  to  preach  to  others  what  neither  teacher  nor  pupil 
nnderatand." 

Not  content  with  this  revolutionary  principle,  Abelard  further 
"transgressed  the  limits  of  his  forefathers"  by  the  composition  of 
the  treatise  Sic  et  ^on,\  the  object  of  which  was  to  cite  the  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  and  the  Fathers  pro  and  con.  upon  every  im- 
portant topic  :  this  collocation  of  contradictory  statements  ^ven 
by  the  highest  possible  authorities  was  meant,  as  Abelard  dis- 
tinctly informs  us,  to  train  the  mind  to  vigorous  and  healthy 
doubt,  in  fulfilment  of  the  injunction,  "  Seek,  and  ye  shall  find  ; 
knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you."  "  Dubitando  enim  ad 
inquisitionem  venimus;  inquirendo  vcritatem  percipimus;  juxta 
quod  et  Veritas  ipsa  Qucerife,  inquit,  invenktis  ;  pulsate,  et  ape- 
rietur  volm"l    "Whatever  his  intention  may  have  been,  the  re- 


1  It  is  printed  in  Cousin's  edition,  l)ut  witli  omissionB.  The  entire  work 
WBS  publisiied  in  Gannanj-,  1841,  under  this  title;  FdH  Aiadardi  Sie  d 
Ma  ;  prtmam  integrum  ediderunt  E.  L.  Heake  et  Q.  S.  Lindeak/ihl. 

X  Page  IT  of  tii«  edition  just  niimed. 
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Bult  of  such  a  wort  was  clearly  foreseen  by  theological  teachers, 
who  regarded  doubt  as  damnable,  and  would  not  tolerate  it  under 
the  plausible  aspects  of  intellectual  gymnastics,  or  the  love  of 
seeking  for  truth.  But  theologians  were  unable  to  arrest  the 
development  of  speculation.  Doubt  began ;  disputation  waited 
stronger ;  logic  played  like  lambent  flame  around  the  most  sacred 
subjecls;  Scholasticism  entered  every  city  in  Europe,  and  filled 
it  with  subtle  disputants. 

During  the  centuries  which  succeeded,  the  question  of  Nomi- 
nalism was  constantly  iu  debate ;  and  besides  it  many  others  so 
remote,  and,  to  modern  apprehensions,  so  frivolous,  that  few  his- 
torians boast  of  more  than  superficial  acquaintance  with  medissval 
philosophy,  and  few  mention  it  without  scorn.  To  name  but 
one  topic,  what  does  the  reader  think  of  a  debate,  utram  Deas 
inldligat  omnia  alia  a  se  per  ideas  eoruni,  an  aliUrf  What 
does  he  think  of  men  wasting  their  energies  in  trying  to  convince 
each  other  of  the  true  process  by  which  God  conceived  ideas — 
discussing,  with  ardor  and  unmisgiving  ingenuity,  topics  which 
are  necessarily  beyond  all  possible  demonstration  ?  Neveithelesa, 
absurd  as  such  discussions  were,  they  have  found,  even  in  modern 
times,  legitimate  sueeesaors;  and  the  laborious  futility  of  the 
Schoolmen  has  been  rivalled  by  the  laborious  futility  of  the  Ger- 
man metaphysicians. 

We  are  not  here  to  follow  step  by  step  the  long  course  of  me- 
diseval  speculation,  but  may  pass  at  once  to  the  Arabian  Philos- 
ophy as  illustrated  in  Algazzali. 

§  III.  AloazzSli. 
In  our  ignorance  of  Arabian  history,  it  would  be  presumptuous 
to  assert  that,  until  the  Gi-eeks  became  known  to  them,  the  Arabs 
had  no  philosophy  at  all  of  their  own  ;  but  whatever  they  may 
have  had,  we  are  only  repeating  their  own  avowal  in  asserting, 
that  after  their  acquaintance  with  the  Grecian  systems,  all  phil- 
osophical energy  was  devoted  to  the  mastery  and  development 
of  those  systems.    The  history  of  their  philosophy  is  divided  into 
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two  parts :  the  first  comprisiog  the  period  of  ancient  thinkers, 
the  Greeks ;  the  second  comprising  the  efforts  of  the  Mussulman, 
schools.  The  Greek  schools  were  divided  into  two  series,  those 
which  preceded  and  those  which  succeeded  AristotJe.*  In  the 
first  series  there  is  scarcely  a  name  familiar  to  our  ears  which 
was  not  familiar  to  the  Arabian  philosophers,  Orpheus  and 
Homer  included.  The  Seven  Sages  are  constantly  alluded  to. 
Tbales,  Auaximenes,  Heraclitus,  in  short  all  the  great  thinkers, 
are  expounded  and  commented  on,  not,  according  to  M.  Schmol- 
ders,  witli  any  historical  or  critical  accuracy,  but  at  any  rate 
sufBciently  to  show  their  acquaintance  with  Greet  books.  In 
the  series  succeeding  Aristotle  they  are  more  at  home.  They 
translated  every  work  they  could  procure,  and  studied  with  ser- 
vile ingenuity  to  appropriate  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Stagirite. 
Thus  it  is  that  Arabian  Philosophy  lies  beside  the  sphere  of 
European  development;  although  the  Arabians  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  development  of  European  culture  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  Averroes  and  Avicenna  were  long  regarded  as 
moffislri,  no  sooner  did  Europe  possess  the  originals  from  which 
the  Arabs  learned,  than  they  neglected  these  interpreters,  and 
interpreted  for  themselves. 

The  work  which  will  form  the  basis  of  the  present  Section  is 
one  which  has  the  attraction  of  being  entirely  orighuil — the  his- 
tory of  a  mind  developing  amid  Arabian  influences,  and  not  the 
mere  refles  of  Grecian  thought.  It  is  probably  owing  to  the 
originality  of  this  treatise  that  it  was  never  translated  dnring  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  translators  of  those  days  caring  only  for  Greek 
Philosophy ;  and  thus,  in  spite  of  the  high  reputation  of  Algazzili, 
the  work  was  a  closed  hook  to  all  but  Arabian  scholars,  until  1842, 
when  alearned  German  reprinted  itwith  a  translation  into  French.-f- 

Algazzali,  the  Light  of  Islam  and  Pillar  of  the  Mosque,  who 

•  SohmiilderB,  Sexti  tar  JfS  Swlei  Philesuphignfs  oSeJ  Ui  Aroiea,  p.  9S. 

t  Etaai  eur  lei  Ecoiea  PhUosophiqais  eha  lei  Ari^iea.  Par  M.  Schmolders. 
Furis,  1342.  From  my  nolioa  of  tbis  work  in  Uie  Eiinlrurgk  Rtviea,  April, 
ISIT,  I  bBTO  inoorparated  many  passagea  in  the  praseut  Seotloa. 
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under  the  names  of  Gazzali,  Ghazail,  and  Algazel  is  frequently 
nientioned  by  writers  on  Arabian  Philosophy,  and  was  at  one 
time  made  familiar  to  Europe  hy  the  attacks  of  his  adversary 
Averroes,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Tons,  A.  d.  1508.  He  was 
named  Aboii  HStmed  Mohammed,  and  his  father  was  a  dealer  in 
cotton-thread  (ffozzal),  from  whence  he  drew  his  name.  Losing 
his  iatier  in  early  life,  he  was  confided  to  tiie  care  of  a  Soufi. 
The  nearest  approach  to  what  is  meant  by  a  Soufi,  is  what  we 
mean  by  Mystic.  The  influence  of  this  Soufi  was  great  No 
sooner  had  the  youth  finished  his  studies,  than  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  theology  at  Bagdad,  where  his  eloquence  achieved 
such  splendid  success  that  all  the  Imams  became  his  eager  parti- 
sans. So  great  was  the  admiration  he  inspired,  that  the  Mus- 
sulman sometimes  said,  "If  all  Islam  were  destroyed,  it  wonid 
be  but  a  slight  loss,  provided  Algazzali's  work  on  the  'Eevivifi- 
cation  of  the  Sciences  of  Helicon'  wei-o  preserved."  It  is  this 
work  which  M.  Schmolders  has  translated.  It  bears  so  remark- 
able a  resemblance  to  the  Oincoun  sur  la  Mellwde  of  Descartes, 
that,  had  any  translation  of  it  eiJated  in  the  days  of  Descartes, 
every  one  would  have  eried  out  against  the  pl^iarism. 

Like  Descartes,  he  begins  with  desciibiug  how  he  had  in  vain 
interrogated  every  sect  for  an  answer  to  the  mysterious  problems 
which  "disturbed  him  with  a  sense  of  things  unknown;"  and 
how  he  finally  resolved  to  discard  all  authority,  and  detach  him- 
self from  the  opinions  which  had  been  instilled  into  him  duiiag 
the  unsuspecting  years  of  childhood.  "  I  said  to  myself,"  he 
proceeds,  "  My  aim  is  simply  to  know  the  truth  of  things ;  con- 
sequently it  is  indispensable  for  me  to  ascertain  what  is  knowl- 
edge. Now,  it  was  evident  to  me  tlmt  certain  hwwledge  must  be 
that  which  explains  the  object  to  be  known,  in  such  a  manner 
that  no  doubt  can  remain,  so  that  in  future  all  error  and  conjec- 
ture respecting  it  must  be  impossible.  Not  only  would  the 
understanding  then  need  no  efforts  to  be  convinced  of  certitude, 
but  security  agwnst  error  is  in  such  close  connection  with  knowl- 
edge, that  even  were  an  apparent  proof  of  its  falsehood  to  be 
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brought  forward,  it  would  cause  ho  doubt,  because  bo  suspicion 
of  error  would  be  possible.  Thus,  when  I  ha*e  acknowledged 
ten  to  be  more  than  three,  if  any  one  were  to  say, '  On  the  con 
trary,  three  is  more  than  ten;  and  to  prove  the  tiuth  of  my 
assertion,  I  will  change  this  rod  into  a  serpent  '  and  il  he  were 
to  change  it,  my  conviction  of  his  error  would  remain  unibaken 
His  manceuvre  would  only  produce  in  me  admiration  tor  his 
ability.     I  should  not  doubt  my  own  knowledge 

"Then  was  I  convinced  that  knowledge  which  I  did  not  pes 
Bess  in  this  manner,  and  I'especting  which  I  had  not  this  cer 
tainty,  could  inspire  me  with  neither  confidence  nor  assurance ; 
and  no  knowledge  without  assurance  deserves  the  name  of 
knowledge. 

"  Having  examined  the  state  of  ray  own  kuolvledge,  I  foand  it 
divested  of  all  that  could  be  said  to  have  these  qualities,  unless 
perceptions  of  the  senses  and  irrefragable  principles  were  to  be 
considered  such.  I  then  said  Xo  myself,  IJow  having  fallen  into 
this  despair,  the  only  hope  remaining  of  acquiring  incontestable 
convictions  is  by  the  perception  of  the  senses,  and  by  necessary 
truths.  Their  evidence  seemed  to  me  indubitable.  I  began, 
however,  to  examine  the  objecis  of  sensation  and  speculation,  to 
see  if  they  could  possibly  admit  of  doubt.  Then  doubts  crowded 
upon  me  in  such  numbers  that  my  incertitude  became  complete. 
Whence  results  the  confidence  I  have  in  sensible  things !  The 
strongest  of  all  our  senses  is  sight;  and  yet,  looking  at  a  shadow 
and  perceiving  it  to  be  fixed  and  immovable,  we  judge  it  to  be 
deprived  of  movement ;  nevertheless,  experience  teaches  us  that, 
when  we  return  to  the  same  place  an  hour  after,  the  shadow  is 
displaced;  for  it  does  not  vanish  suddenly,  but  gradually,  little 
by  little,  so  as  never  to  he  at  rest.  If  we  look  at  the  stare,  they 
seem  as  small  as  money-pieces ;  but  mathematical  proofs  convince 
us  they  are  larger  than  the  earth.  These  and  other  things  are 
judged  by  the  senses,  but  rejected  by  reason  as  false.  I  aban- 
doned the  senses,  therefore,  having  seen  all  my  confidence  in 
their  truth  shaken. 
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"  Perhaps,"  said  I,  "  there  is  no  assurance  but  in  the  notions  of 
Reason  :  that  is  to  say,  first  priociples,  e.  g.  ten  is  more  than 
three :  the  same  thing  cannot  have  been  created  and  jet  have 
existed  from  all  eternity;  to  exist  and  not  to  exist  at  the  same 
time  is  impossible. 

"  Upon  this  the  senses  replied :  What  assurance  have  you  that 
your  confidence  in  Reason  is  not  of  the  same  nature  as  your 
confidence  in  us?  "When  you  relied  on  us,  Reason  stepped  in 
and  gave  us  the  He ;  had  not  Reason  been  there,  you  would  have 
continued  to  rely  on  ua.  Well,  may  there  not  exist  some  other 
judge  superior  to  Reason,  who,  if  he  appeared,  would  refute  the 
judgments  of  Reason  in  the  same  way  that  Reason  refuted  usi 
The  non-appearance  of  such  a  judge  is  no  proof  of  his  non-ex- 
istence." 

These  steptical  arguments  Algazzali  borrowed  from  the  Gre- 
cian skeptics,  and  having  borrowed  them,  he  likewise  borrowed 
from  Grecian  mysljcs,  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  the  means  of 
escape  from  skeplieism.    He  looked  upon  life  as  a  dream. 

"I  strove  in  vain  to  answer  the  objections.  And  my  difficul- 
ties increased  when  I  came  to  reflect  upon  sleep.  I  said  to  my- 
self; Dm'iog  sleep  you  give  to  visions  a  reality  and  consistence, 
and  you  have  no  suspicion  of  their  untruth.  On  awakening, 
you  are  made  aware  that  they  were  nothing  but  visions.  What 
assurance  have  you,  that  all  you  feel  and  know  when  awake,  does 
actually  exists  It  is  all  true  as  respects  your  condition  at  that 
moment;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  possible  that  another  condition 
should  present  itself,  which  should  be  to  your  awakened  state 
that  which  your  awakened  state  now  is  to  your  sleep;  so  that, 
in  respect  to  this  higher  condition,  your  waking  is  but  sleep," 

If  such  a  superior  condition  be  granted,  Algazzali  asks  whether 
we  can  ever  attain  to  participation  in  it.  He  suspects  that  the 
Ecstasy  described  by  the  Soufis  must  be  the  very  condition.  But 
he  finds  himself  philosophically  unable  to  escape  the  conse- 
quences of  skepticism ;  the  skeptical  arguments  could  only  be 
refuted  by  demonstrations;  bitt  demortstratiocs  themselves  must 
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be  founded  on  first  principles ;  if  they  are  uncertain,  no  deraon- 
BtratioQ  can  be  certain. 

"  I  was  iJius  forced  to  retam  to  the  admission  of  intellectual 
notions  as  the  basis  of  all  certitude.  This,  however,  was  not  hy 
tystematie  reasonint/  and  accumulation  of  proofs,  hut  by  a  flash 
^  light  whieh  God  sent  into  my  sov.1.  For  whoever  imagines  that 
triith  can  only  he  rendered  evident  by  proofs,  places  narrow  limits 
to  the  wide  compassion  of  the  Creator." 

Thus  we  see  Algazzali  eluding  skepticism  just  as  the  Alexan- 
drians eluded  it,  taking  refuge  in  faith.  He  then  cast  his  eyes  on 
the  various  sects  of  the  failhfu],  whom  he  ranged  under  four 
c1ass«s : 

L  The  Soffinatists ;  those  who  ground  their  doctrine  wholly 
upon  reason. 

n.  The  Mastinis,  or  Allegorists:  those  who  receive  their  doc- 
trine from  an  Imam,  and  believe  themselves  sole  possessors  of  truth. 

IIL  The  Philosophers :  those  who  call  themselves  masters  of 
Logic  and  Demonstration. 

IV.  The  Soufis :  those  who  claim  an  immediate  intuition,  by 
which  they  perceive  the  real  manifestations  of  truth  as  ordinary 
men  perceive  material  phenomena. 

These  schools  he  resolved  thoroughly  to  question.  In  the 
writings  of  the  Dogmatists  he  acknowledged  that  their  aim  was 
realized;  but  ibeir  aim  was  not  his  aim:  "Their  aim,"  he  says, 
"is  the  preservation  of  the  Faith  from  the  alterations  introdnced 
by  heretics."  But  his  object  was  philosophical,  not  theological; 
so  he  turned  from  the  Dogmatists  to  the  Philosophers,  studying 
their  works  with  intense  ardor,  convinced  that  he  could  not  refute 
them  until  he  had  thoroughly  understood  them.  He  did  refute 
them,  entirely  to  his  satisfaction  ;*  and  having  done  so,  turned 
to  the  Soufis,  in  whose  writings  he  found  a  doctrine  whieh  re- 
quired the  union,  of  action  with  speculation,  in  which  virtue  was 

*  la  the  nintli  volume  of  the  worka  of  I 
gaiaali,  Deiinintlo  PhUosophortaa,  wHoh.  cc 
osophical  gohoola. 
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a  guide  to  knowledge.  The  aim  of  the  Soufis  was  to  free  the 
mind  from  earthly  considerations,  to  purify  it  from  all  passions, 
to  leave  it  only  God  as  an  object  of  meditation.  The  highest 
truths  were  not  to  be  reached  by  study,  but  by  transport — by  a 
transformation  of  the  soul  during  ecstasy.  There  is  the  same 
difference  between  this  higher  order  of  truth  and  ordinary  sci- 
ence, as  between  being  healthy  and  knowing  tie  definition  of 
health.  To  reach  this  state,  it  was  necessary  first  to  purify  the 
soul  from  all  earthly  desires,  to  extirpate  from  it  all  attachment 
to  the  world,  and. humbly  direct  the  thoughts  to  our  eternal 

"Efiflecting  on  my  situation,  I  found  myself  bound  to  this 
world  by  a  thousand  ties,  temptations  assailing  me  on  all  aides. 
I  then  examined  my  actions.  The  best  were  those  relating  to 
instruction  and  education;  and  even  there  I  saw  myself  given 
up  to  unimportant  sciences,  all  useless  in  another  world.  Reflect- 
ing on  the  aim  of  my  teaching,  I  found  it  was  not  pure  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord.  I  saw  that  all  my  efforts  were  directed  to- 
wards the  acquisition  of  glory  to  myself." 

Thus  did  Philosophy  lead  him  to  a  speculative  Asceticism, 
which  calamity  was  shortly  afterwards  to  transform  into  practical 
Asceticism.  One  day,  as  he  was  about  to  lecture  to  a  throng  of 
admiring  auditors,  his  tongue  refused  utterance :  lie  was  dumb. 
This  seemed  to  him  a  visitation  of  God,  a  rebuke  to  his  vanity, 
which  deeply  afflicted  him.  He  lost  his  appetite ;  he  was  fast  sink- 
ing; physicians  declared  his  recovery  hopeless,  unless  he  could 
shake  off  the  sadness  which  depressed  him.  He  sought  refuge  in 
contemplation  of  the  Deity. 

"Having  distributed  mj  wealth,  I  left  Bagdad  and  retired  into 
Syria,  where  I  remained  two  years  in  solitary  struggle  with  my 
soul,  combating  my  passions  and  exercising  myself  in  the  purifica- 
tion of  my  heart,  and  in  preparation  for  the  other  world," 

He  visited  Jerusalem,  and  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  but  at 
length  returned  to  Bagdad,  urged  thereto  by  "  private  affairs"  and 
the  requests  of  his  children,  aa  he  says,  but  more  probably  urged 
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thereto  by  hiaaense  of  failure,  for  he  confesses  not  to  have  reacted 
the  ecatatk  stage.  Occasional  glimpses  were  all  he  could  attain, 
isolated  moments  of  exaltation  passing,  quickly  away. 

"Nevertheless,  I  <iid  not  despair  of  finally  attaining  this  state. 
Eveiy  time  that  any  accident  turned  me  from  it,  I  endeavored 
quickly  to  re-enter  it.  In  this  condition  I  remained  ten  years.  In 
my  solitude  there  were  revelations  made  to  me  which  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  describe,  or  even  indicate.  Enough  if;  for  the 
reader's  profit,  1  declare  that  the  conviction  was  forced  upon  me 
that  the  Soufis  indubitably  walked  in  the  true  paths  of  salvation. 
Their  way  of  life  is  the  most  beautiful,  and  their  morals  the 
purest  that  can  be  conceived." 

The  first  condition  of  Soufi  purification  is,  that  the  novice 
pui^  his  heart  of  all  that  is  not  God.  Prayers  are  the  means. 
The  object  is  absorption  in  Ike  Ddty. 

"From  the  very  first,  Soufis  have  such  astonishing  revelations 
that  they  are  enabled,  while  waking,  to  see  visions  of  angels  and 
the  souls  of  the  prophets ;  they  hear  their  voices,  and  I'eceive  their 
favors.  Afterwards  a  transport  exalts  them  beyond  the  mere  per- 
ception of  forms,  to  a  degree  which  exceeds  all  expression,  and  con- 
cerning which  we  cannot  speak  without  employing  language  tliat 
would  sound  blasphemous.  In  fact,  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
imi^ine  themselves  to  be  amalffamated  with  God,  othets  tdenlified 
with  him,  and  othera  to  be  associated  with  him.*     All  these  are 

Algftzzali  refuses  to  ent«r  more  minutely  into  this  subject;  he 
contents  himself  with  the  assertion  that  whoso  knows  not  Ecstasy 
knows  prophetism  only  by  name.  And  what  is  J'rophetismf 
The  fourth  stage  in  intellectual  development.  The  first,  or  infant- 
ile stage,  is  that  of  pure  Sensation ;  the  second,  which  begins  at 
the  age  of  seven,  is  that  of  Understanding;  the  third  is  Reason, 
by  means  of  which  the  intellect  perceives  the  necessary,  the  pos- 
sible, the  absolute,  and  all  those  higher  objects  which  transcend 
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the  UoderstaQding.*  After  this  comes  the  fourth  stage,  when 
another  eye  is  opened,  hy  which  man  perceives  things  hidden  from 
others— perceives  all  that  will  be — perceives  things  that  escape 
the  perceptioas  of  Reason,  as  the  objects  of  Eeason  escape  the 
Understanding,  and  as  the  objects  of  Understanding  escape  the 
sensitive  faculty.  This  is  Piophetism,  Algazzali  undertakes  to 
prove  the  existence  of  this  facnity : 

"Doubts  respecting  Prophetism  must  r^fer  either  to  its  possibility 
or  its  reality.  To  prove  its  possibility  it  is  only  necessary  to  prove 
that  it  belongs  to  the  category  of  ohjecfs  which  cannot  he  regarded 
as  the  products  of  intelligence;  such,  for  example,  as  Astronomy  or 
Medicine.  For  whoso  studies  these  sciences  is  aware  that  they 
cannot  be  comprehended  except  by  Divine  inspiration,  with  the 
assistance  of  God,  and  not  by  experience.  Since  there  are  astro- 
nomical injications  which  only  appear  once  in  a  thousand  years, 
how  could  they  be  known  hy  experience  f  From  this  argument  it 
is  evident  that  it  is  veiy  possible  to  perceive  things  which  the 
intelligence  cannot  conceive.  And  this  is  precisely  one  of  the 
properties  of  Prophetism,  which  has  a  myriad  other  properties; 
but  these  others  are-  only  perceptible  during  ecstasy  hy  those  who 
lead  the  life  of  the  Soufis." 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  judge  of  Soufism,  which  was  not, 
strictly  speaking,  &  Philosophy,  nor  was  it  a  Religion.  No  Mus- 
sulman, according  to  M.  Schmolders,  ever  regarded  it  as  either. 
It  was  simply  a  nilo  of  life,  carried  into  practice  hy  a  body  of 
men,  similar  to  what  in  Europe  would  have  been  a  monastic  order. 
The  aim  of  Algazzali's  treatise  was  something  more  than  the 
mere  inculcation  of  Soufism,  it  was  the  endeavor  to  supply  a 
philosophical  6aM  for  the  rule  of  life;  in  other  words,  an  attempt 
to  reconcile  Religion  with  Philosophy,  or  Philosophy  with  Re- 
ligion; precisely  analogous  to  that  attempt  which  constitutes  the 
whole  philosophic  activity  of  Schblasticisra.  There  were  two 
great  epochs  in  the  intellectual  development  of  the  Arabians :  the 

nts,  Sw!iUi:}.l:dt,    Vei-stand,    Vemun/i, 
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preaching  of  Mahomet,  and  the  conq^ueat  of  Alexandria :  the  one 
gave  them  a  Religion,  the  other  gave  them  a  Philoso|)hj-.  The 
doctrines  of  the  Koran  were  blended  with  those  of  the  Neo-Pla- 
toniata,  and  the  result  was  that  system  of  speculation  known  as 
Arabian  Philosophy ;  a  system  different  in  its  details,  but  similar 
in  spirit  and  purpose  to  that  known  as  Scholasticism,  which 
bleuded  tlie  doctriues  of  Christianity  with  those  of  Grecian  spec- 
ulators. 

§  IV,  Revival  or  Leaksino. 

However  wmilar  in  spirit,  Scholaatjcism  could  of  course  only 
accep(,from  the  Arabian  Philosophy,  that  portion  which  was  de- 
rived from  Greece,  since  Christiauity  necessarily  replaced  the  Ma- 
hometan element.  Europe  was  indebted  to  the  Arabs  for  most  of 
the  principal  works  of  Aristotle ;  and  although  it  has  long  been 
the  cue  of  historians  and  critics  to  speak  contemptuously  of  the 
Arabian  translations — a  contempt  perfectly  impartial,  seeing  that 
the  critics  could  read  no  Arabic — we  are  assured  by  M.  Schmiildera 
that  these  ti'auslations  were  very  careful,  and  critical.  Through 
the  schools  of  Cordoba,  Seville,  Toledo,  Valencia,  Mureia,  and 
Almeria,  the  Greek  writers  penetrated  everysvhere. 

With  the  revival  of  learning,  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople 
came  fresh  streams  of  Grecian  influence.  The  works  of  Plato  be- 
came generally  known ;  under  Marsilio  Ficino — to  whom  we  owe 
the  Latin  translation  of  Plato* — a  school  ofPIatonists  was  formed, 
which  continued  to  divide,  with  the  school  of  Aiistotle,  the  su- 
premacy of  Europe,  under  new  forms,  as  before  it  had  divided  It 
under  the  form  of  Realism.  The  effect  of  this  influx  of  Grecian 
influence,  at  a  period  when  Philosophy  was  just  emancipating 
itself  from  the  absolute  aathoi'ity  of  the  Church,  and  proclaiming 
the  divine  right  of  Reason  to  be  heard  on  all  rational  topics,  was  to 
transfer  the  allegiance  from  tjie  Church  to  Antiquity.  To  have 
suddenly  cast  off  all  authority  would  have  been  too  violent  a 
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change ;  and  it  may  ou  the  whole  be  regarded  aa  fortunate  for 
human  development  that  Philosophy  did  so  blindly  accept  the 
new  authority — one  altogether  human,  yet  without  deep  roots  in 
the  life  of  the  nation,  without  any  external  constituted  power, 
consequently  very  liable  to  disunion  and  disruption,  and  certain 
to  give  way  hefore  the  necessary  iosurgence  of  Reason  insisting 

There  is  something  profoundly  significant  in  the  principle  ot 
Authority,  when  not  exercised  despotically,  and  something  essen- 
tially anarchical  in  the  principle  of  Liberty  of  Thought,  when  not 
restrained  within  due  limits.  Both  Authority  and  Liberty  are 
necessary  principles,  which  only  in  misuse  become  paralyzing  or 
destructive.  It  may  be  made  perfectly  clear  to  the  rational  mind 
that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  "  liberty  of  private  judgment" 
in  Mathem'ttK^  Astronomy,  Physics,  Chemistry,  or  any  other 
science  thp  truths  ct  which  have  been  established;  the  person 
Ignorant  uf  these  sciences  does  and  must,  take  upon  trust  the 
statement  made  bv  those  who  are  authorities ;  ho  cannot  indulge 
bib  "private  judgment"  on  the  matter,  without  forfeiting  the  re- 
spect of  those  who  hear  him.  Does  this  mean  that  all  men  are 
bound  blindly  ia  accept  wliat  astronomers  and  chemists  assert? 
No;  to  require  such  submission  of  the  judgment,  is  to  pass  beyond 
the  principle  of  Authority,  and  assume  that  of  Despotism.  The 
principle  of  Liberty  assures  entire  freedom  to  intellectual  activity, 
warrants  the  control  of  Authority,  incites  men  to  control  it  by 
submitting  its  positions  to  those  elementary  testa  by  which  it  was 
itself  originally  constituted.  If  I  have  made  a  series  of  experiments 
which  have  led  to  the  disclosure  of  an  important  truth,  your 
liberty  of  private  judgment  is  mere  anarchy  if  it  assert  itself  in 
denying  the  truth  simply  out  of  your  own  preconceptions ;  but  it 
is  healthy  freedom  if  it  assert  itself  in  denying  the  truth  after 
having  submitted  my  authority  to  its  original  tests  (those  experi- 
ments, namely,  which  gave  it  authority),  and  after  detecting  soma 
error  in  my  experimentation,  or  some  inaccuracy  in  my  induction. 
The  authoritative  statement  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  repeated  by  every 
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other  anatomist,  respecting  the  separate  functions  of  the  anterior 
and  posterior  columns  of  tLe  spinal  chord,  was  one  which  permitted 
no  liberty  of  private  judgment,  but  did  permit  liberty  of  private 
verification ;  and  when  M.  Browii-Sec[uard  repeated  the  original 
e:q(erimenfs  and  proved  the  former  conclu^ons  to  be  erroneous,* 
bis  authoritative  statement  replaced  that  of  previous  anatomists, 
and  will  continue  to  replace  it,  until  it  has  undergone  a  similar 
defeat  through  the  process  of  verification. 

If  this  is  a  correct  view,  it  will  enable  us  to  understand  the 
long  continuance  of  Aristotle's  authority,  which  coerced  the 
minds  of  men  as  the  authority  of  one  confessedly  a  master  in  his 
art,  and  one  whose  positions  would  not  easily  be  brought  to  the 
test  of  verification.  Hence,  aa  Bajle  says,  tie  method  employed 
was  first  to  prove  every  thesis  by  authority,  and  next  by  argu- 
ments; the  proofs  by  authority  were  passages  of  Aristotle  :  the 
arguments  went  to  show  that  these  passages,  rightly  interpreted, 
meant  what  the  thesis  meant. 

Other  causes  contributed  to  foster  this  reverence  for  Authority; 
only  one  cause  could  effectually  destroy  it,  and  that  was  the  rise 
of  positive  Science,  which  by  forcing  men  to  verify  every  step 
they  took,  led  tliem  into  direct  antagonism  with  the  ancients, 
and  made  them  choose  between  the  new  truth  and  the  old  dogma. 
As  Campanella — one  of  the  reforming  thinkers— acutely  saw, 
"the  reforms  already  made  in  philosophy  must  make  us  expect 
its  complete  change ;  and  whoever  denies  that  the  Christian 
mind  will  surpass  the  Ps^an  mind,  must  also  deny  the  existence 
of  the  New  World,  the  planets  and  the  stars,  the  seas,  the  ani- 
mals, the  colonies,  and  the  modern  sects  of  the  new  cosmog- 
raphy."} It  does  not  come  within  our  purpose  here  to  trace 
the  rise  and  development  of  Science ;  we  must  therefore  pass  at 
once  to  Giordano  Bruno,  whom  we  have  selected  as  the  type  of 
the  philosophical  insurgents  against  the  authority  of  Aristotle 
and  the  Church, 
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§  V.  Giordano  Bruno.* 

On  the  I'Jth  of  February,  1600,  a  vast  concourse  of  people  was 
assembled  in  the  largest  open  space  in  Rome,  gathered  together 
by  the  irresistible  sympathy  which  men  always  feel  with  what- 
ever is  terrible  and  tragic  in  hmnan  existence.  In  the  centre 
stood  a  huge  pile  of  fagots ;  from  out  its  logs  and  branches  rose 
a  stake.  Crowding  round  the  pile  were  eager  and  espectaut 
faces,  men  of  various  ages  and  of  various  characters  but  all  for 
one  moment  united  in  a  common  feeling  of  malignant  t  u  npl 
Religion  was  about  to  be  avenged :  a  heretic  was  com  nf  to  e 
piate  on  that  spot  the  crime  of  open  defiance  to  the  d  ^mas  p  o 
claimed  by  the  Church— the  crime  of  teaching  that  tl  e  ea  th 
moved,  and  that  there  was  an  infinity  of  worlds :  the  &coundrel . 
the  villain !  the  blasphemer !  Among  the  crowd  might  be  seen 
monks  of  every  description,  especially  Dominicans,  who  were 
anxious  to  witness  the  punishment  of  an  apostate  from  their 
order ;  wealthy  citizens  were  jostling  ragged  beggars, — young 
and  beauteous  women,  some  of  them  with  infants  at  their  breasts, 
were  talking  with  their  husbands  and  fathers, — and  playing 
about  amidst  the  crowd,  in  all  the  heedlessness  of  childhood, 
were  a  number  of  boys,  squeezing  their  way,  and  running  up 
against  scholars  pale  with  study,  and  bearded  soldiers  glittering 
with  steel. 

Whom  does  the  crowd  await?  Giordano  Bruno— the  poet, 
philosopher,  and  heretic — the  teacher  of  Galileo's  heresy — the 
friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  open  antagonist  of  Aristotle. 
Questions  pass  rapidly  to  and  fro  among  the  crowd ;  exultation 
is  on  every  face,  mingled  with  intense  curiosity.  Grave  men 
moralize  on  the  power  of  Satan  to  pervert  learning  and  talent  to 
evil :  Oh,  my  friends,  let  us  beware ! — let  us  beware  of  learning ! 
let  us  beware  of  every  thing  1  Bystanders  shake  significant 
heads.    A  hush  comes  over  the  crowd.    The  procession  solemn- 
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ly  advances,  the  soldiers  peremptorilj  clearing  the  way  for  it. 
"Look,  there  ho  is — there,  in  the  centre!  How  calm — how 
haughty  and  stubborn!"  (women  whisper,  "How  handsome!") 
His  largo  eyes  are  turned  towards  us,  serene,  untroubled.  His 
face  is  placid,  though  so  pale.  Tiiey  offer  him  the  crucifiit ;  he 
turns  aside  his  head — he  refuses  lo  Jciss  il!  "The  heretic!" 
They  show  him  the  image  of  Him  who  died  upon  the  cross  for 
the  sake  of  the  living  truth—he  refuses  the  symbol !  A  yell 
bursts  from  the  multitude. 

They  chain  him  to  the  state.  He  remains  silent.  Will  he 
not  pray  for  mercy !  Will  he  not  recant  f  Now  the  last  hour 
is  arrived — will  he  die  in  his  obstinacy,  when  a  little  hypocrisy 
would  save  him  from  so  much  agony  ?  It  is  even  so :  ho  is  stub- 
born, unalterable.  They  light  the  fagots;  the  branches  cractle; 
the  flame  ascends ;  the  victim  writhes — and  now  we  see  no  more. 
The  smote  envelops  him ;  but  not  a  prayer,  not  a  plaint,  not  a 
single  cry  escapes  him.  In  a  little  while  the  wind  has  scattered 
tho  ashes  of  Giordano  Bruno. 

The  martyrdom  of  Bruno  has  preserved  his  name  from  falling 
into  the  same  neglect  as  his  writings.  Most  well-read  men  re- 
member his  name  as  that  of  one  who,  whatever  his  errors  might 
have  been,  perished  a  victim  of  intolerance.  But  the  extreme 
rarity  of  his  worts,  aided  by  some  other  causes  into  which  it  is 
needless  here  to  enter,  has,  unti!  lately,  kept  even  the  most  curi- 
ous from  forming  any  acquaintance  with  them.  The  rarity  of 
the  writings  made  them  objects  of  hibliopolic  luxury :  they  were 
the  blact  swans  of  literature.  Three  hundred  florins  were  paid 
for  the  Spaecio,  in  Holland,  and  thirty  pounds  in  England. 
Jacobi's  mystical  friend,  Hamann,  searched  Italy  and  Germany 
in  vain  for  tho  dialogues  De  la  Causa  and  De  Plnfinilo.  But 
in  1 830,  Hcrr  Wagner,  after  immense  toil,  brought  out  his  valu- 
able edition  of  the  Italian  worts,  and  since  then  students  have 
been  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  Neapolitan  thinter.* 

*  Opere  di  Giordano  Sruno,  Mlano,  oi-a  ptr  la  prinxa  volla  raccoUt  «  pub- 
blicalt  da  Adol/o  Wagner.     3  vols.,  Leipzig,  1850 
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Giordano  Bruno  was  born  at  Nola,  in  La  Teris  di  Lavoro,  a 
few  miles  from  Naples  and  midway  between  Vesuvius  and  tbe 
Mediterranean  *  Ihe  date  ot  his  birth  is  fixed  as  1550 — that  is 
to  say,  ten  jeara  liter  fbe  deith  of  Copernicus, — wbose  system 
he  was  to  espouse  "ith  su<b  ardor, — and  ten  years  before  the 
birth  of  our  onn  illustrious  Bacon.     Tasso  well  aays: 


and  Bruno  was  a  true  Neapolitan  child — as  ardent  as  its  volcanic 
soil,  burning  atmosphere,  and  dark  tliick  wine  {mangia  guerra) 
— 38  capricious  as  its  varied  climate.  There  was  a  restless  en- 
ergy which  fitted  him  to  become  the  preacher  of  a  new  crusade 
— ujpng  him  to  throw  a  haughty  defiance  in  the  face  of  every 
authority  in  every  country,— an  energy  which  closed  hia  wild 
adventurous  career  at  the  stake  lighted  by  the  Inquisition.  He 
was  also  distinguished  by  a  rich  fancy,  a  varied  humor,  and  a 
chivalrous  gallantry,  whiuh  constantly  remind  us  that  the  athlete 
is  an  Italian,  and  an  Italian  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Stem  as 
was  the  struggle,  he  never  allowed  the  grace  of  his  nature  to  be 
vanquished  by  its  vehemence.  He  went  forth  aa  a  preacher ; 
but  it  was  a  preacher  young,  handsome,  gay,  and  worldly — as  a 
poet,  not  as  a  fen  alio. 

The  first  thing  we  hear  of  him  is  the  adoption  of  the  Dordini- 
can's  frock.  In  spite  of  his  ardent  temperament,  so  full  of  vigor- 
ous life,  he  shuts  himself  up  in  a  cloister, — allured,  probably,  by 
the  very  contrast  which  sueh  a  life  offered  to  his  own  energetic 
character.  Bruno  in  a  cloister  has  but  two  courses  open  to  him; 
either  all  that  affluent  energy  will  rush  into  some  stern  fanati- 
cism, and,  as  in  Loyola,  find  aliment  in  perpetual  self-combat,  and 
in  bending  the  wills  of  others  to  his  purposes ;  or  else  his  restless 
spirit  of  inquiry,  stimulated  by  avidity  for  glory,  will  startle  and 
irritate  his  superiors.   It  was  not  long  ere  the  course  was  decided. 
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He  began  to  doubt  tlie  mystery  of  transubstantiation,  Nay 
more ;  he  not  ooly  threw  doubt  upon  the  dogmas  of  tbe  Church, 
he  had  also  the  audacity  to  attack  the  pillar  of  all  faith,  the  great 
authority  of  the  age — Aristotle  himself.  The  natural  cronse- 
quences  ensued — he  was  feared  and  persecuted.  Unable  to  with- 
stand his  opponents,  he  fled.  Casting  aside  the  monkish  robe, 
which  clothed  him  in  what  he  thought  a  falsehood,  he  fled  from 
Italy  at  the  very  moment  when  Montaigne,  having  finished  the 
first  part  of  his  immortal  Essays,  entered  it,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
unhappy  Taaao,  then  raving  in  an  hospital. 

Bruno  was  now  an  exile,  but  he  was  free;  and  the  delight  he 
felt  at  his  release  may  bo  read  in  several  passages  of  his  writings, 
especially  in  the  sonnet  prefixed  to  L'lnfinito: 
"  UsoiU)  di  prigione  nngusta  e  ncra, 


He  was  thirty  years  of  age  wiien  he  began  his  adventurous  course 
through  Europe — to  wage  single-handed  war  against  much  of 
the  felsehood,  folly,  and  corruption  of  his  epoch.  Like  his  great 
prototype,  Xenophanes,  who  wandered  o^er  Greece,  a  rhapsodist 
of  philosophy,  stimug  to  awaken  mankmd  to  a  recognition  of 
the  Deity  whom  the}  degraded  by  their  dogmas,  and  hke  his 
own  unhappy  rivals,  Campanella  and  Vanini,  Bruno  became  the 
knight-errant  of  truth,  ready  to  combat  all  comers  in  its  cause. 
His  life  was  a  battle  without  a  victory.  Persecuted  in  one  coun- 
try, he  fled  to  another — everywhere  sowing  the  seeds  of  revolt, 
everywhere  shaking  the  dynasty  of  received  opinion.  It  was  a 
strange  time,- — to  every  earnest  man,  a  sad  and  almost  hopeless 
time.  The  Church  was  in  a  pitiable  condition— decaying  from 
within,  and  attacked  from  without.  The  lower  clergy  were  de- 
graded by  ignorance,  indolence,  and  sensuality;  the  prelates,  if 
more  enlightened,  were  enlightened  only  as  epicures  and  pedants, 
swearing  by  ihe  Gods  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  laboriously  imi- 
tating the  sonorous  roll  of  Ciceronian  periods.    The  Reformation 
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had  startled  the  world,  especially  the  ecclesiastical  world.  The 
Inquisition  was  vigilant  and  cruel ;  hut  among  its  very  members 
were  skeptics,  Stepticism,  with  a  polish  of  hypocrisy,  was  the 
genera!  disease.  It  penetrated  almost  everywhere — from  the 
cloister  to  the  cardinal's  palace.  Skepticism,  however,  is  only  a 
transitory  disease.  Meu  must  have  convictions.  Accordingly, 
in  all  ages,  we  see  skepticism  stimulating  new  reforms;  and  re- 
formers were  not  wanting  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Of  the 
Lutheran  movement  it  is  needless  here  fo  speak.  The  sixteenth 
century  marks  its  place  in  history  as  the  century  of  revolutions  ; 
it  not  only  hroke  tbe  chain  which  bound  Europe  to  Rome,  it 
also  broke  the  chain  which  bound  philosophy  to  Scholasticism 
and  Aristotle.  It  set  human  reason  free  ;  it  proclaimed  the  lib- 
erty of  thought  and  action.  In  the  vanguard  of  its  army,  we 
see  Telesio,  Campanella,  and  Bruno,  men  who  must  always  escif« 
our  admiration  and  our  gratitude  for  their  cause  and  for  their 
eournge.     They  fell  figh         f  d  m  of  thought  and  utter- 

ance— the  victims  of  a  f  na  n  h  m  e  odious  because  it  was 
not  the  rigor  of  belief,  bu  o  p  wrfrf  belief  They  fought  in 
those  early  days  of  the  gr  a  gg      letween  science  and  pre- 

judice, when  Galileo  was  a  h  and  when  the  implacable 

severity  of  dogmatism  hap  ize  n  b  ood  every  new  thought  horn 
into  the  world. 

One  spirit  is  common  to  all  these  reformers,  however  various 
their  doctrines:  that  spirit  is  one  of  unhesitating  opposition  to 
the  dominant  authority.  It  is  the  crisis  of  the  Middle  Ages— 
the  modern  era  dawns  there.  In  the  fifteenth  century  men  were 
occupied  with  the  newly  awakened  treasures  of  ancient  learning : 
it  was  a  century  of  erudition ;  the  past  was  worshipped  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  present.  In  art,  in  philosophy,  and  in  religion,  men 
sought  to  restore  the  splendors  of  an  earlier  time.  Erunelleschi, 
Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  disdaining  the  types  of  Gothic  art, 
strove  to  recall  once  more  the  classic  type.  Marsilio  Ficino, 
Mirandola,  Tek-sio,  and  Bruno,  discarding  the  subtleties  and  dis- 
putes of  SchoUsticism,  endeavored  fo  reproduce  Pythagoras, 
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Pliito,  and  Piotinus.  In  religion,  Luther  and  Calvin,  avowedly 
rising  against  Papal  corruptions,  labored  to  restore  the  Church 
to  its  primitive  simplicity.  Thus  the  new  era  seemed  retrograde. 
It  is  often  so.  The  recurrence  to  an  earlier  time  is  the  prepara- 
tion for  a  future.  We  cannot  leap  far,  leaping  from  the  spot 
where  we  stand ;  we  must  step  backwards  a  few  paces  to  acquire 
momentum. 

Giordano  Bruno  ceaselessly  attacked  Aiiatotle.  In  bo  doing 
he  knew  that  he  grappled  with  the  Goliath  of  the  Church.  Aris- 
totle was  a  synonym  for  reason.  An  anagram  was  made  of  his 
name,  "Aristoteles:  isie  sol  eral."  His  logic  and  physics,  to- 
gether with  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy,  were  then  con- 
sidered as  inseparable  portions  of  the  Christian  creed.  In  1624 
— a  qu  ay  after  Bruno's  martyrdom — the  Parlia- 

ment o    P  da    ecree  banishing  all  who  pubhclj  main- 

tained   li  EC      f,  Aristotle;    and  in  1629,  it  the  urgent 

remons  h     8    bt         d         d  that  to  contradict  the 

princip  A  is         w      t  t    d   t  the  Church '     Theie  is 

an  anecd  te  d  d  so        li         ft  dent,  who,  having  de- 

tected spots  in  th  m      c.     d  t     discovery  to  a  worthy 

priest :  "  My  son  pi  d  th  pn  t  I  have  read  Aristotle 
many  times,  and  I  y  n  th  thing  of  the  kind  men- 

tioned by  him.  Go  rest  in  peace;  and  be  certain  that  the  spots 
which  you  have  seen  are  in  your  eyes,  and  not  in  the  sun." 
When  Ramus  solicited  the  permission  of  Beza  to  teach  in  Ge- 
neva, he  was  told,  "the  Genovese  have  decreed  once  for  all,  that 
neither  in  logic,  nor  in  any  other  branch  of  knowledge,  will  they 
depart  from  the  opinions  of  Aristotle~«e  lantillum,  guidem  ah 
Aristotelis  sentintid  deJlecteTe."  It  is  well  known  that  the  Stagi- 
rite  narrowly  escaped  being  canonized  as  a  Saint  Are  you  for 
or  against  Aristotle!  was  the  question  of  philosophy;  and  the 
piquant  aspect  of  this  dpiifT(iTS\s<iiJ.ayia  is  the  fact  that  both  par- 
ties were  often  ignorant  of  the  real  opinions  of  the  Stagirite;  at- 
tributing to  him  indeed  doctrines  the  very  reverse  of  what  a  more 
ample  knowledge  of  his  writings  has  shown  to  have  been  his. 
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Bruno,  as  we  said,  took  his  Btaod  opposite  to  the  Aristolelians. 
Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Plotinus  were  his  teachers.  Something 
of  temperament  may  have  originated  this;  for  Biimo  undoubt- 
edly belongs  to  that  class  of  thinkers  in  whom  logic  is  hut  the 
handmaid  of  Imagination  and  Fancy.  To  him  the  Aristotle  of 
that  age  was  antipathetic.  Tlie  Aristotelians  taught  that  the 
world  was  finite,  and  the  heavens  incorruptible.  Bruno  declared 
the  woi'ld  to  be  Infinite,  and  subject  to  an  eternal  and  universal 
revolution.  The  Aiistotelians  proclaimed  the  immobility  of  the 
earth  :  Bruno  proclaimed  its  rotation.  Such  open  disaidence 
could  of  course  only  enrage  the  party  in  power.  It  wonid  have 
been  sufficiently  audacious  to  promulgate  such  absurdities — hor- 
renda  p-orsus  ahsurdissima — as  the  rotation  of  the  earth ;  but  to 
defy  Aristotle  and  ridicule  hia  logic,  could  only  proceed  from  in- 
sanity, or  impiety.     So  Biiino  had  to  fly. 

To  Geneva  he  fiist  directed  his  steps.  But  there  the  power 
which  had  proved  stronger  than  the  partisans  of  Servetus,  was 
still  dominant.  He  made  his  escape  to  Toulouse;  there  he 
raised  a  stoim  among  the  Aristotelians,  such  as  compelled  him 
to  fly  to  Piiris.  Behold  him  then  in  Paris,  the  streets  of  which 
were  still  slippery  with  the  blood  of  the  Eve  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
One  expects  to  see  him  butchered  without  mercy ;  hut,  by  some 
good  fortune,  he  obtains  the  favor  of  Henry  III,,  who  not  only 
permits  him  to  lecture  at  the  Sorbonno,  bnt  ofi'ers  to  admit  him 
as  a  salaried  professor,  if  Bruno  will  but  attend  Mass.  Is  it  not 
strange  that  at  a  time  when  attendance  at  Masa  was  so  serious  a 
matter, — when  the  echoes  of  that  lugubrious  cry,  la  Messe  ou  la 
mart !  which  had  resounded  through  those  narrow  murky  sti'oota, 
must  have  been  stiU  ringing  in  men's  ears, — Bruno,  in  spite  of 
his  refusal,  not  only  continued  to  lecture,  but  became  exceeding- 
ly popular  ?  Since  Abelard  had  captivated  the  stu  lents  of  Paris 
with  his  facile  eloquence  and  startling  novelties,  no  te  cher  had 
been  so  enthusiastically  received  as  Bruno.  Young  handsome 
eloquent,  and  facetious,  he  charmed  by  his  manne  no  1  s  than 
by  his  matter.     Adopting  by  turns  every  form  of  a  Id       —  s  n^ 
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into  the  aerial  altitudes  of  imagination,  or  descending  into  tLe 
kennel  of  obscenity  and  buffoonery — now  grave,  prophet-like,  and 
impassioned — now  fierce  and  controversial^now  fenciful  and 
humorous — be  threw  aside  al!  the  monotony  of  professional 
gravity,  to  Kpcak  to  them  as  a  man.  He  did  not  on  this 
occasion  ventare  openly  to  combat  the  prejudices  and  doc- 
trines of  the  age;  that  was  reserved  for  his  second  visit,  after 
he  had  learned  in  England  to  speak  as  became  a  free  and  earn- 
To  England  let  us  follow  him.  On  the  misty  banks  of  our 
noble  Thames,  he  was  mdely  initiated  iuto  the  brutality  of  the 
English  character ;  but  he  mas  amply  compensated  by  his  recep- 
tion at  the  Court  of  Elizabeth,  where  a  friendly  welcome  awaited 
all  foreigners— -especially  Italians.  Nor  was  his  southern  heart 
cold  to  the  exquisite  beanty  and  incomparable  grace  of  our  wo- 
men, England  was  worth  visiting;  and  he  had  reason  to  refer 
with  pride  to  "questo  pacse  Biittannico  a  cui  doviamoia  fedelta 
ed  amore  ospitale."  It  was  in  England  he  published  the  greater 
part  of  his  Italian  works.  It  was  here  perhaps  that  the  sei'enest 
part  of  his  life  was  spent.  Patronized  by  the  Queen  ("  Tunica 
Diana  qual  fi  Ira  voi,  qual  che  tra  gli  astri  il  sole,"  as  he  calls 
her),  he  had  the  glory  and  the  happiness  to  call  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney friend. 

In  the  high  communion  of  noble  minds,  in  the  interchange  of 
great  thoughts  and  glorious  aspirations,  another  than  Bruno 
might  have  been  content  to  leave  tlie  world  and  alt  its  errors  in 
peae« ;  but  he  had  that  within  him  which  would  not  suffer  him 
to  bo  at  rest  He  could  not  let  the  world  wag  on  its  way,  con- 
tent to  smile  on  its  erroiK  He  had  a  mission — without  the  cant 
of  a  mission.  He  was  a  soldier,  and  had  his  battles  to  fight  In 
the  society  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Sir  Fulke  Greville,  Dyer,  Harvey, 
and  most  probably  of  Antoiiio  Perez  and  Shakspeare's  Florio, 
Bruno  might  have  discussed  with  calmness  every  question  of  phi- 
losophy,— that  is,  had  he  been  of  an  epicurean  turn — had  ho  not 
been  Bruno.     As  it  was,  lured  by  his  passion  for  publicity— by 
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his  vanity,  no  leas  than  by  his  love  of  truth— he  mshed  into  the 

"  Confident  aa  is  tlie  falcon's  flight." 

If  we  attribute  to  liim  motives  not  altogether  pure — if  we  see  as 
much  ostentation  as  devotion  in  this  conduct,  let  it  he  remem- 
bered, that  in  this  life  the  great  aims  of  humanity  are  worked 
out  by  human  meaas,  wherein  the  impure  and  selfish  are  as  much 
vital  elements  as  the  noble.  In  the  great  mechanism  there  are 
numberless  trivial  wheels,  and  littleness  is  often  the  accessory 
spring  of  some  heioic  act.  This  is  no  concession  to  the  school 
of  Rochefoucauld.  That  school  makes  the  great  miataie  of  at- 
tributing the  splendor  of  the  sun  to  its  spots, — of  deriving'  the 
greatness  of  human  nature  from  its  littleness.  A  selfish  impulse 
will  often  mingle  with  the  unselfish  impulses  which  prompt  an 
heroic  act.  We  have  only  to  reflect  on  the  numerous  instances 
of  selfish  impulse  unaccompanied  by  any  heroism,  to  be  assured 
that  if  selfishness  and  disinterestedness  may  be  found  conjoined 
in  the  mingled  woof  of  human  nature,  it  in  nowise  alters  the 
fact  of  disinterestedness,  it  in  nowise  lessens  the  worthiness  of 
heroism.  "What  philosophy  is  that  which  sees  only  vanity  in. 
martyrdom,  only  lovo  of  applause  in  the  daring  proclamation  of 
truth  J  Gold  without  dross  is  cot  to  be  found  in  the  earth  ;  but 
is  it  therefore  copper ! 

Let  us  follow  Bruno's  course  with  other  feelings  than  those  of 
a  short-sighted  philosophy.  It  was  not  very  long  after  his  arrival 
in  England  (1583),  that  Leicester,  then  Chancellor  of  Oxford, 
gave  that  splendid  _/?(e  in  honor  of  the  County  Palatine  Albert 
de  Lasco,  of  which  the  annals  of  Oxford  and  the  works  of  Bruno 
have  preserved  some  details.  In  those  days  a  foreigner  was 
"  lionized"  in  a  more  grandiose  style  than  modem  Amphitryons 
attempt.  It  was  not  deemed  sufficient  to  ask  the  illustrious  stran- 
ger to  "breakfast;"  there  were  no  "  dinners"  given  in  public,  or  at 
the  club.  The  age  of  tournaments  had  passed  away ;  but  there 
were  still  the  public  discussions,  which  were  a  sort  of  pasaage-of- 
arms  between  the  knights  of  intellect.     And  such  a  tourney  had 
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Lwcester  prepared  in  honor  of  the  Pole.  Oxford  called  upon 
her  doughty  men  to  brighten  up  their  arms, — that  is  to  say,  to 
shake  the  dust  from  their  volumes  of  Aristotle, — and  all  comers 
were  challenged.  Bruno  stepped  into  the  arena.  Oxford  chose 
her  best  men  to  combat  for  Aristotle  and  Ptolemy.  On  that 
cause  her  existence  seemed  to  depend.  Her  statutes  declared 
that  the  Bachelors  and  Masters  of  Arts  who  did  not  faithfully 
follow  Aristotle,  were  liable  to  a,  fine  of  five  shillings  for  every 
point  of  divergence,  or  for  every  fault  committed  against  the 
Organvn.  Bruno  wittjly  called  Oxford  the  widow  of  sound 
leaming — "la  vedova  di  buone  lettere," 

The  details  of  this  "  wit  combat"  are  unknown  to  us.  Bruno 
declares  that  fifteen  times  did  he  stop  the  mouth  of  his  pitiable 
adversary,  who  could  only  reply  by  abuse.*  But  there  is  con- 
siderable/or/tMjierie  about  the  Neapolitan,  and  such  statements 
must  be  received  with  caution,  Ihat  ho  created  a  "sensation," 
we  have  no  doubt;  but  his  doctrines  were  sufficiently  startling. 
We  also  find  him,  on  the  strength  of  that  success,  soliciting  per- 
mission of  the  Oxford  Senate  to  profess  openly.  With  his  usual 
arrogance,  ho  styles  himself,  in  this  address,  as  a  "  doctor  of  a 
more  perfect  theology,  and  professor  of  a  purer  wisdom,"  than 
was  there  taught.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  permission  was 
granted ;  probably  because  he  had  the  patronage  of  Elizabeth. 
Ho  lectured  on  cosmology,  and  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul : 
a  doctrine  which  he  maintained,  not  upon  the  principles  of  Ar- 
istotle, but  upon  those  of  the  Neo-Platonists,  who  regarded  this 
life  as  a  brief  sttu^le,  a  sort  of  agony  of  death,  through  which 
the  soul  must  pass  ere  it  attains  to  the  splendor  of  exist«nce  in 


*  "AndatoinOxoniaefiiteviraoooiitsrlBCoBeintriivenntealNi 
do  pnbbliiMnnente  dispatfi  con  que'  dottori  in  toologin  in  presem 
cipe  Masco  Fotocco,  et  Bltrl  do  In  uobillU  Ingleee  I  Fatevi  dire  uc 
rlspondere  n  glJ  srgomenti,  come  restd  per  quindlci  aillogiami  qn 
quel  piilaino  entro  la  stoppa  quel  povero  dottor,  ohe  come  il  oori 
nuleiniiino  puosoro  avanti  ic  questa  grave  occasione  1  Fat«vi  dire 
jjioivLUta  c  disoorteaia  prooedea  quel  porco,  e  oon  quanta  paaienzs 
qnell'  altro,  olie  in  fatto  moatrava  eaaero  Napolelnno  nato  et  sllevf 
benigno  oielo!" — La,  Ceaa  dt  U  Ceiuri:  0pp.  Ital,  a,  179. 
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tlie  eteroal  and  nniversai  life.  In  the  deep  unquenchable  desire 
which  is  within  us  to  unite  ourselves  with  God  and  to  quit  this 
mise    bl     ph       t     th    ffl  g  ft       ty      th         t 

te  ti        f        ft  te  Ndbthpld 

thdt  thtrrglq  bttmth        sodl 

ry  h  t    od  th  f  th  t  w  se  1      —  tyl  d  by 

B  t!it         fpdts,wh         g  p  p 

t  It        dsswldL  htlhpt  f 

Jb—    dhjoop  dthlt 

Wh  Idyt      tdthptt  IhEllh 

ddlm        Ihhl         pdbjllt  t       gt 

gl    1:  t     h   h     as  th      th  t    Ij!  p    k    q;    f 

J  1  d    t    1      Id      t  b    f   g  tt      th  t  th    p  f 

Protestant  Queen  was  not  among  the  least  of  his  crimes  in  the 
eyes  of  his  accusers.  Still,  even  Elizabeth  could  not  protect  a 
heretic ;  and  Bruno's  audacious  eloquence  roused  such  opposition, 
that  he  was  forced  to  quit  England  He  leturnei  lo  Pma  once 
more  to  court  the  favor  of  the  Quartur  Latitt  He  obtained 
permission  to  open  a  public  d  sputat  on  on  the  ph}sics  of  Ans 
totle.  For  three  successive  days  did  this  disjute  continue  in 
which  the  great  questions  of  nitnre  the  nnnerse  and  the  lota 
tion  of  the  earth,  were  diseusitd  B  uno  h*i  thrown  aside  the 
veil,  and  presented  his  opmions  niked  to  the  gaze  Hit.  impet 
uous  onslaught  upon  established  op  nions  produced  the  natural 
result:  he  was  forced  again  to  flj. 

We  next  find  him  in  Germany,  carrying  the  spirit  of  innova- 
tion into  its  august  universities.  In  July,  1586,  he  matriculated 
as  theologiee  doctor  Eonumenns^  in  the  university  of  Marburg,  in 
Hesse;  but  permissiou  to  teach  philosophy  was  refused  him  ob 
arduas  causas.  "Whereupon  he  insulted  the  Rector  in  his  own 
house,  created  a  disturbance,  and  inasted  that  his  name  should 
be  struck  off  from  the  list  of  members  of  the  University.  He 
setoff  for  WQrtemberg.     His  receptiou  in  this  centre  of  Luther- 

*  Vido  Ceiia  de  fe  GeuerL 
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anism  was  so  gratifying,  that  he  styled  Wiirtemberg  tLe  Atlieos 
of  GermaDy.  "  Your  justice,"  he  writes  to  the  Senate,  "  htis  re- 
fused to  h'sten  to  the  inainuations  circulated  against  my  character 
and  iny  opinions.  You  have,  with  admirable  impartiality,  per- 
mitl«d  me  to  attack  with  vehemence  that  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
which  you  prize  so  highly."  For  two  years  did  he  tcaeh  there 
with  noisy  popularity,  yet  on  the  whole  with  tolerable  prudenco, 
in  not  speaking  against  the  peculiar  views  of  Lutheranism.  He 
even  undertook  a  defence  of  Satan  ;  but  whether  in  that  spirit 
of  pity  which  moved  Burns,  or  whether,  in  the  spirit  of  butfoon- 
ery  which  delights  to  play  with  awful  subjects,  we  have  no  means 
of  ascertMning.  He  did  not  offend  his  audience,  in  whatever 
spirit  he  treated  the  subject. 

Here,  then,  in  Wiirtemberg,  with  admiring  audiences  and  free 
scope  for  discussion,  one  might  fancy  he  would  he  at  rest.  Why 
should  he  leave  so  enviable  a  position?  Simply  because  he  was 
not  a  man  to  rest  in  ease  and  quiet.  He  was  possessed  with  the 
spirit  of  a  reformer,  and  this  urged  him  to  carry  his  docti'ines 
into  other  cities.  Characteristic  of  his  audacity  is  the  next  step 
he  took.  From  Wiirtemberg  he  went  to  Prague ;  from  the  cen- 
tre of  Lutheranism  to  the  centre  of  Catholicism !  In  this  he  had 
reckoned  too  much  on  his  own  powers.  He  met  with  neither 
sympathy  nor  support  in  Prague.  He  then  passed  on  to  Helm- 
stadt,  where  his  fame  having  preceded  him,  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick conferred  upon  him  the  honorable  charge  of  educating  the 
hereditary  Duke.  Here  ^ga  n  if  he  h^d  consent*'!  to  renain 
quiet,  he  might  haie  been  what  the  worll  i,alla  successful;" 
but  he  was  troubled  with  t,on»  iLtions — things  so  impe  limental  to 
success ! — and  these  drew  down  upon  him  a  senti'nce  of  excora- 
munication.  Hejiistited  himself  in  lee  1  ind  the  8enteni,e  was 
removed;  but  he  was  not  sufferei  to  remain  m  Helmstait  so 
he  passed  to  Frankfcrt,  and  there  m  quiet  brief  retiremLi  t,  pub- 
lished three  of  his  Latin  works  Heie  a  blink  occurs  in  his  an- 
nals.    "When  next  ne  hear  of  h  ra  he  is  at  PaduT 

After  an  absen  e  ot  ten  ■veirs  th«  winderBr  return',  to  ItaJy. 
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111  his  restless  course,  lie  has  traversed  Switzerland,  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Gennany;  his  hand  against  every  man  and  every 
man's  hand  against  him.  Heret  l  inJ  innovator  he  has  initated 
the  clergy  without  securing  the  protection  of  philosophers  He 
has  sought  no  protection  but  that  ot  truth  Ihst  now  he  should 
choose  Padua  above  all  places,  iiiu  t  e\Lr  cKite  uur  astjuish- 
meat.  Padua,  where  Aristotle  reigns  supieme  Padua  which 
is  overshadowed  by  Veuice  and  the  In  juiaition  1  "H  as  he  weary 
of  life,  that  he  thus  marched  into  the  camp  of  his  enemy  ?  or 
did  he  rely  on  the  force  of  his  convictions  ind  the  vigor  of  his 
eloquence  to  triumph  even  in  Padua !  None  can  say.  He  came 
— he  taught — he  fled.  Venice  received  him, — but  it  was  in  her 
terrible  prison.  Lovers  of  coincidences  will  find  a  piquant  illus- 
tration in  the  fact,  that  at  the  veiy  moment  when  Bruno  was 
thrown  into  prison,  Galileo  opened  his  course  of  mathematics  at 
Padua ;  and  the  six  years  in  which  Galileo  occupied  that  mathe- 
matical chair,  were  the  six  years  Bruuo  spent  in  miserable  captivity. 
Bruno's  arrest  was  no  sooner  effected,  than  intimation  of  it 
was  sent  to  the  Grand  Inquisitor  San  Severina,  at  Rome,  who 
ordered  that  the  prisoner  should  be  sent  to  him,  under  escort,  on 
the  first  opportunity.  Thomas  Morosini  presented  himself  before 
the  Savi  of  Venice,  and  demanded,  in  the  name  of  his  Emi- 
nence, that  Bruno  should  be  deHvered  up  to  him.  "  That  man," 
said  he,  "is  not  only  a  heretic,  but  an  heresiarch.  lie  has  writ- 
ten works  in  which  he  highly  lauds  thfe  Queen  of  England  and  other 
heretical  princes.  He  has  written  diverse  things  touching  reli  »ion, 
which  are  contrary  to  the  faith."  The  Sm  i,  for  some  reason  oi 
other,  declined  to  give  up  their  prisoner,  saying  the  mitt«i  wto 
too  important  for  them  to  take  a  sudden  resolution  Was  thii 
mercy !  Was  it  cnielty  ?  In  effect,  it  was  cruelty ,  for  Bruno 
languished  six  years  in  the  prisons  of  Venice,  and  only  qu  tted 
thera  to  perish  at  the  stake.  Six  long  years  ot  captivity — worse 
than  any  death.  To  one  so  ardent,  solitude  itself  w  is  punishment 
He  wanted  to  be  among  men,  to  combat,  to  argue,  to  live :  and 
he  was  condemned  to  the  fearful  solitudes  of  that  piison,  without 
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books,  without  paper,  without  friends.  Such  was  tlie  repose  wLick 
the  weary  wanderer  found  on  his  native  soil. 

His  prison  doors  were  at  length  opened,  and  he  was  removed 
to  Rome,  there  to  undergo  a  tedious  and  fruitless  e nam! nation. 
Of  what  use  was  it  to  call  upon  him  to  retract  his  opinions! 
The  attempt  to  convince  him  was  more  rational ;  but  it  failed. 
The  tiresome  debate  was  needlessly  prolonged.  Finding  him 
insensible  to  their  threats  and  to  their  logic,  they  brought  hira, 
on  the  9th  of  February,  to  the  palace  of  San  Severino;  and 
there,  in  the  preseuco  of  the  cardinals  and  most  illustrious  tlieo- 
li^ians,  he  was  forced  to  kneel  and  receive  the  sentence  of  ex- 
communication. That  sentence  passed,  he  was  handed  over  to 
the  secular  authorities,  with  a  recommendation  of  a  "punish- 
ment as  merciful  as  possible,  and  without  effusion  of  blood"— the 
ut  quam  elemefitiasimd  el  cilra,  mnguinii  efttsionem  jpunirelw — 
the  atiocious  formula  for  burning  alive. 

Calm  and  dignified  was  the  bearing  of  the  victim  during  the 
whole  of  this  scene.  It  impressed  even  his  pei'seciitors.  On 
hearing  his  sentence,  one  phrase  alone  disturbed  the  unalterable 
serenity  of  his  demeanor.  Raising  his  head  with  haughty  supe- 
riority, he  said,  "I  suspect  you  pronounce  this  sentence  with 
more  fear  than  I  receive  it"  A  delay  of  one  week  was  accorded 
to  him,  in  the  expectation  that  fear  might  force  a  retractation ; 
but  the  week  expired,  and  Bruno  remained  immovable.  He  per- 
ished at  the  stake ;  but  he  died  in  the  martyr  spirit,  self-sus- 
tained and  silent,  welcoming  death  as  the  appointed  passage  to 
a  higher  life. 

"Fendoi  cieli  e  al' iiifinito  m' ergo." 

Bruno  perished,  the  victim  of  intolerance.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  of  such  a  punishment  without  strong  indignation  and  dis- 
gust. There  is,  indeed,  no  ps^  in  the  annals  of  mankind  which 
we  would  more  willingly  blot  out,  than  those  npon  which  fanat- 
icism lias  written  its  bloody  history.  Frivolous  as  have  often 
been  the  prefeiU  for  shedding  bliiod,  none  are  mere  abhorrent 
to  us  than  those  founded  upoa  religious  differences.     Surely  the 
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question  of  religion  is  awful  enough  in  itself!  Men  have  the 
deepest  possible  interest  in  ascertaining  the  truth  of  it;  and  if 
they  cannot  read  the  proiiletii  aright  by  the  light  of  their  own 
eonvictions,  will  it  be  made  more  legible  by  the  light  of  an  aulo- 
da-/e?  Tolerance  is  still  far  from  being  a  ^neral  virtue;  but 
what  eeenes  of  struggle,  of  violence,  and  of  persecution,  has  the 
world  passed  through,  before  even  the  present  modicnm  of  tol- 
erance could  be  gained  1  In  the  sixteenth  century,  fee  thought 
was  a  crime.  The  wisest  men  were  bitterly  intolerant;  the 
mildest,  cruel.  Campanella  telis  ns  that  he  was  fifty  times  im- 
prisoned, and  seven  times  put  to  the  torture,  for  daring  to  think 
otherwise  than  those  in  power.  It  was,  indeed,  the  age  of  per- 
secution. That  which  made  it  so  bloody,  was  the  vehemence  of 
the  struggle  between  the  old  world  and  the  new — between 
thought  and  established  dogma— between  science  and  tradition. 
In  every  part  of  Europe — in  Eome  itself — men  uprose  to  utter 
their  new  doctrines,  and  to  shake  off  the  chains  which  enslaved 
human  intellect.  It  was  the  first  great  crisis  in  modern  history, 
and  we  read  its  progress  by  the  bonfires  lighted  in  every  town. 
The  glare  of  the  stake  reddened  a  sky  illumined  by  the  fair  au- 
roral light  of  Science. 

Did  Bruno  deserve  to  die?  According  to  the  notions  of  that 
age,  he  certainly  did ;  though  historians  have,  singulariy  enough, 
puzzled  themselves  in  the  search  after  an  adequate  motive  for  so 
severe  a  punishment.  He  had  praised  heretical  princes;  he  had 
reasoned  philosophically  on  matters  of  faith — properly  the  sub- 
jects of  theology ;  he  had  proclaimed  liberty  of  thought,  and  in- 
vestigation ;  he  had  disputed  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  in 
science ;  ho  had  propagated  such  heresies  as  the  rotation  of  the 
earth,  and  the  infinity  of  worlds ;  he  had  refused  to  attend  Mass ; 
he  had  repeated  many  buffooneries  then  circulating,  which  threw 
contempt  upon  sacred  things ;  finally,  he  had  taught  a  system 
of  Pantheism,  which  was  altogether  opposed  to  Christianity. 
He  had  done  all  this ;  and  whoever  knows  the  sixteenth  century, 
will  Bee  that  such  an  iujiovator  had  no  chance  jsf  escape.    Ac- 
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cordingly,  the  flames  (as  Scioppius  sarcastically  wrote  in  describ- 
ing the  esecution  to  a  friend)  "  earned  him  to  those  worlds  which 
he  imagined." 

"As  mea  die,  so  they  walk  among  posterity,"  is  the  felicitous 
remark  of  Monckt<fa  Milnes ;  and  Bruno,  like  many  other  men,  is 
better  remembered  for  his  death  than  for  any  thing  he  did  while 
living.  The  flames  which  consumed  his  body  have  embainied 
his  name.  He  knew  it  would  be  so — "  La  raorte  d'  un  secolo  fa 
vivo  in  tutti  gli  altri." 

Considered  as  a  system  of  philosophy,  we  cannot  hesitate  in 
saying  that  Bruno's  has  only  an  historical,  not  an  intrinsic  value. 
Its  condemnation  is  written  in  the  fact  of  its  neglect.  But  taken 
historically,  hia  works  are  very  curious,  and  still  more  so  when 
we  read  them  with  a  biographical  interest;  for  they  not  only 
illustrate  the  epoch,  but  exhibit  the  man — exhibit  his  impetuos- 
ity, recklessness,  vanity,  imagination,  buffoonery,  his  thoroughly 
Neapoliian  character,  and  his  sincere  Jove  of  truth.  Those  who 
wish  to  see  grave  subjects  treated  with  dignity,  wil!  object  to  the 
license  he  allows  himself,  and  will  have  no  tolerance  for  the  bad 
taste  he  so  often  displays.  But  we  should  rather  look  upon  these 
works  as  the  rapid  productions  of  a  restless  athlete— aa  the  im- 
provisations of  a  full,  ardent,  but  irregular  mind,  iu  an  age  when 
taste  was  less  fastidious  than  it  has  since  become.  If  Bruno 
mingled  buffooneries  and  obscenities  with  grave  and  weighty 
topics,  he  therein  only  follows  the  genera!  license  of  that  age ; 
and  we  must  extend  to  him  the  same  forgiveness  as  to  Bembo, 
Ariosto,  Tansilio,  and  the  rest.  Plato  himself  is  not  wholly  ex- 
empt from  the  same  defecL 

In  adopting  the  form  of  dialogue,  Bruno  also  followed  the 
taste  of  his  age.  It  is  a  form  eminently  suited  to  polemical  sub- 
jecfs;  and  all  his  works  were  polemical.  It  enabled  him  to  rid- 
icule by  turns  the  pedants,  philosophei's,  and  theologians;  and 
to  enunciate  certain  doctrines  which  even  his  temerity  would 
have  shrank  from,  had  he  not  been  able  to  place  them  in  the 
mouth  of  another.     He  makes  his  dialogues  far  more  entertain- 
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ing  than  works  of  metaphysics  usually  are;  and  this  he  does  by 
digressions,  by  ridicule,  by  eloquence,  and  a  liberal  introduction 
of  sonnets.  SometimeB  liia  very  vivacity  becomes  wearisome. 
The  reader  is  stunned  and  bewildered  by  the  remorseless  torrent 
of  substantives  and  epithets  which  poura  from  his  too  prolific 
pen.  There  is  nobody  to  lival  him,  but  Kabelais,  in  this  flux  of 
words.*  His  great  butts  are  the  clergy,  and  the  philosophers. 
He  reproaches  the  former  with  ignorance,  avarice,  hypocrisy,  and 
the  desire  to  stifle  inquiry  and  prolong  the  reign  of  ignorance. 
The  philosophers  he  reproaches  with  blind  adherence  to  author- 
ity, with  stupid  reverence  for  Aristotle  and  Pfolemy,  and  with 
slavish  imitation  of  antiquity.  It  should  be  observed  that  he 
does  not  so  much  decry  Aristotle,  as  the  idolatry  of  Aristotle.f 
Against  the  pedantry  of  that  pedantic  age  he  is  always  hurling 
his  thunders.  "If,"  says  he,  in  one  place,  characterizing  the 
pedant,  "he  laughs,  he  calls  himself  Democritus ;  if  he  weeps,  it 
is  with  Heraclitiis;  when  he  argues,  he  is  Aristotle ;  when  he 
combines  chimeras,  he  is  Plato;  when  he  stutters,  he  is  Demos- 
thenes." That  Bruno's  scorn  sprang  from  no  misology,  his  own 
varied  erudition  proves.  But  whiie  he  studied  the  ancients  to 
extract  from  them  such  eternal  truths  as  were  buried  amidst  a 
mass  of  error,  they,  the  pedants,  only  studied  how  to  deck  them- 
selves in  borrowed  plumes. 

Turning  from  manner  to  matter,  we  must  assign  to  Bruno  a 
place  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  as  a  successor  of  the  Neo- 
PiatiDnists,  and  the  precursor  of  Spinoza,  Descartes,  Leibnitz,  and 

•  To  give  the  reader  a  taste  of  thia  quality,  we  will  (rite  a  eentenee  from 
the  dedieatorj  epialle  to  OUMroici  Farori:  "Che  spattanolo,  o  Dio  Ijuodo  ! 
plil  vilo  e  i^obile  pud  preBsutanfi  od  uu  ocahio  di  tanfs  Hentiinento,  elie  un 
uomo  Bogitflbutido,  afflitto,  tormentato,  triste,  manioeonioeo,  per  divenir  or 
freddo,  or  oaldo,  or  fervente,  or  tremante,  or  pallido,  or  roaao,  or  In  tnina  di 
p«rplG£KD,  or  in  aCIo  diriaoluto,  ua,ohe  spends  il  miglior  intervdlo  di  tempo 
destillando  1'  elixir  del  oervellocon  metcera  saritto  o  sigillarinpubblieimon- 
umenti,  quelle  oontiDue  torture,  que^  ^ravi  tormenti,  que^  ra^onaU  diacor»i, 
qne'  thtuoai  peneieri,  e  quclli  amarissimi  stadi,  destinati  sotto  la  lirannide 
d'  nnaindegna  imbcoUic  stolta  e  sozza  sporcuria?"  Thus  it  continuea  for 
Borne  fifty  lines  more!— (5;jp.  iiot  ii.  299. 

f  Vide  Ojip.  IbU.  ii.  67,  where  this  is  explicitly  Btoled. 
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Sehelling.  That  Spinoza  and  Descartes  were  actually  onversant 
with  tie  writiogs  of  Giordano  Bruno,  does  not  distinctly  appear. 
Yet  it  is  not  to  be  disputed  that  Bruno  anticipated  Spinoza 
in  his  conception  of  the  immanence  of  tlie  Deity,  in  his  famous 
vatara  naiarans  and  natura  naturata,  and  in  his  pantheistic 
theory  of  evolution.  He  also  anticipated  Descartes'  famous  cri- 
terium  of  truth,  vik,  that  whatever  is  clear  and  evident  to  the 
mind,  and  does  not  admit  of  contradiction,  must  he  true ;  and  in 
his  proclamation  of  Doubt  as  opposed  to  Authoiity,  he  thus  in- 
sists upon  Doubt  as  the  starting-point :  "  Chi  vuol  per/ettamenU 
giudicare  deve  ayjer  spogliarsi  de  la  consueludine  di  credere,  deve 
V  una  e  r  altre  eontradittoria  esisiimare  epualmente  posslbile,  e 
dismetUre  a/allo  quelC  affezioae  di  cut  e  imbibelo  da  nalivila."* 
Leibnitz  was  avowedly  acquainted  with  Bruno's  works,  and  de- 
rived therefrom  hb  theory  of  monads.  Sehelling  mates  no  secret 
of  his  obligations. 

There  is  another  merit  in  Bruno  which  should  not  be  over- 
looted,  that,  namely,  of  giving  a  strong  impulse  to  the  study  of 
Nature.  Occupied  with  Syllogisms  about  entities  and  quiddities, 
the  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  missed  the  great  truth 
that  "man  is  the  minister  and  interpreter  of  nature."  Philoso- 
phy taught  that  the  interpretation  could  proceed  only  from 
vtilhin  ;  that  men  were  to  look  into  their  own  minds  to  analyze, 
subdivide,  and  classify  their  own  ideas,  instead  of  looking  forth 
into  Nature,  and  patiently  observing  her  pi-ocesses.f  Bruno  was 
one  of  the  first  to  call  men  out  into  the  free  air.  With  his  poel^ 
ical  instinct,  he  naturally  looted  to  Nature  as  the  great  hook  for 
man  to  read.  lie  deified  Natui-e ;  and  looted  upon  the  Universe 
as  the  garment  of  God,  as  the  incarnation  of  the  divine  activity. 
Let  not  this  be  misunderstood,  however.     If  Bruno  embraced 

*  DeV  Infinito  Vnita-io  e  Jfoinii;  0pp.  Ral.  ii.  84. 

t  It  is  of  them  Telebio  energatioally  aajB ;  "Sedveluti  cum  Deo  de  aiipi- 
enlJicontendeiitesdeoertenWaquB,  mnndiip^asprinoipiaetoauaasratione  in- 
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th  G  J  ca  th  ly,  and  combated  the  general  physics  of  his 
d  J   h  I,       th  t  account,  to  be  mistaken  for  a  man  of  sci- 

t  fi  M  th  d  H  espoused  the  correct  view  of  the  earth's 
ph  n  ty  d  t  ti  n ;  but  he  did  so  on  the  faith  of  his  meta- 
phy       1  th  t  on  rigorous  induction. 

B  1  w      Pantheism,     God  was  the  Infinite  Intelli- 

g  t!     C         (ff  Causes,  the  Principle  of  all  life  and  mind ; 

tl  g  t  A  t  ty  hose  action  we  name  the  Universe,  But 
C  d  d  d  tcr  the  nniyerse ;  he  informed  it  with  life — with 
b     g     H       th         verse ;  but  only  as  the  cause  is  the  effect, 

ta       g  t,  5"  it,  but  not  limited  by  it.    He  is  self-oxist- 

2  }  t  3S  t  11  active  as  incessantly  to  manifest  himself  as 
a  C  B  tw        the  supreme  Being  and  the  inferior  beings 

dependent  upon  him,  there  ia  this  distinction  :  He  is  absolutely 
simple,  without  parts.  He  is  one  whole,  identical  and  universal ; 
whereas  the  others  are  mere  individual  parts,  distinct  from  the 
great  Whole.  Above  and  beyond  the  visible  universe  there  is 
an  Infinite  Invisible, — an  immovable,  unalterable  Identity,  which 
rules  over  all  diversity.  This  Being  of  Beings,  this  Unity  of 
Unities,  is  God:  "Deus  est  monadum  monas,  nempe  entium 
entjtas." 

Bruno  says,  that  although  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  nature 
separated  from  God,  we  can  conceive  God  separated  from  nature. 
The  infinite  Being  is  the  essential  centre  and  substance  of  the 
universe,  but  ho  ia  above  the  essence  and  substance  of  all  things: 
he  is  superessentialis,  gupersuhAtantialis,  Thus  we  cannot  con- 
ceive a  thought  independent  of  a  mind,  but  we  can  conceive  a 
mind  apart  from  any  one  thought.  The  universe  is  a  thought 
of  God's  mind — nay  more,  it  is  the  in6nito  activity  of  his  mind. 
To  suppose  the  world  finite  is  to  limit  his  power.  "  Wherefore 
should  we  imagine  that  the  Divine  activity  (la  divina  efficacia) 
is  idle!  Wherefore  should  we  say  that  the  Divine  goodness, 
which  can  communicate  itself  oi^  injcnitani,  and  infinitely  diffuse 
itself,  is  willing  to  restrict  itself!  Why  should  his  infinite  capa- 
city be  frustrated — defrauded  of  its  possibility  to  create  infinite 
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worlds?  And  why  should  we  deface  the  excellence  of  the  Di- 
vine image,  which  should  rather  reflect  itself  in  aa  infinite  mirror, 
as  his  nature  is  infinite  and  inimenee  V* 

Bruno  admits  the  existence  of  only  one  intelligence,  and  that 
is  God.  £!st  Deus  in  nobis.  This  intelligence,  which  ia  perfect 
in  God,  is  less  perfect  in  inferior  spirits ;  still  leas  so  in  man ; 
more  and  more  imperfect  in  the  lower  gradations  of  created  be- 
ings. But  all  these  differences  are  differences  of  degree,  not  of 
kind.  The  inferior  order  of  beings  do  not  understand  them- 
selves, but  they  have  a  sort  of  language.  In  the  superior  orders 
of  beings,  intelligence  arrives  at  the  point  of  self-cousciousneas — 
they  understand  themselves,  and  those  below  them.  Man,  who 
occupies  the  middle  position  in  the  hierarchy  of  creation,  is  ca- 
pable of  contemplating  every  phasis  of  life.  He  sees  God  above 
him — he  sees  around  him  traces  of  tlie  divine  activity.  These 
traces,  which  atteat  the  immutable  order  ofthe  universe,  constitute 
the  soul  of  the  world.  To  collect  them,  and  connect  them  with 
the  Being  whence  they  issue,  ia  t!ie  noblest  function  of  the  human 
mind.  Enino  further  teaches  that,  in  proportion  as  man  labors 
in  this  direction,  he  discovers  that  these  traces,  spread  abroad  in 
nature,  do  not  differ  from  the  irfraswhich  exist  in  his  own  mind.f 
He  thus  arrives  at  the  perception  of  the  identity  between  the 
soul  of  the  world,  and  his  own  soul,  both  as  refiections  of  the  Di- 
vine intelligence.  He  is  thus  led  to  perceive  tie  identity  of 
Subject  and  Object,  of  Thought  and  Being. 

Such  is  the  faint  outline  of  a  doctrine,  to  preach  which,  Bruno 
became  a  homeless  wanderer  and  a  martyr;  as  he  loftily  says, 
"  Con  questa  filosofia  1'  anima  mi  s'  aggrandisce,  e  mi  n  magni- 
fica  r  intelkllo."  If  not  original,  this  doctrine  has  at  any  rate 
the  merit  of  poetical  grandeur.     In  it  deep  thoughts,  wrestling 

*J>ee  InJinUo .-  0pp.  Ilal.  ii,  24. 

t  "  Elp.  l  What  ia  tlie  purpose  of  the  Beaaes  !— Fiu  :  Solelj  lo  excite  tbe 
Teason  ;  to  indi<»te  the  truth,  hut  not  to  judge  of  It.     Truth  is  in  the  sen^i' 
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aware  of  it,  the  great  faculty  of  imagination  is  indispenattble  even 
to  his  science :  it  is  the  great  telescope  with  which  we  look  into 
the  infinite.  But  in  metaphysics  imagination  plays  a  still  greater 
part:  it  there  reigns  as  a  queen. 

The  works  of  Bruno  are  mostly  in  Italian,  Latin  having  been 
happily  reserved  by  him  for  the  logical  treatises.  The  volumes 
which  we  owe  to  the  honorable  diligence  and  love  of  philosophy 
of  Adolph  Wagner,  open  with  the  comedy,  II  Candeiajo,  which 
was  adapted  to  the  French  stage  under  the  title  of  Boniface  le 
P£dant,  from  which  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  toi>k  his  Pedant  Joue, 
— a  piece  which  in  its  turn  was  plundered  by  Molidre,  who,  with 
charming  wit  and  candor,  avows  it;  "Ces  deux  scenes  (in  Cy- 
rano) etaient  bonnes ;  elles  m'appartenaient  de  plein  droit ;  on 
reprend  son  Men  pariout  oit  on  le  irouve."*      According  to 


*Thi8 
qui  ante  i 

loe  nostra  dixissent."    Tlie  Chevalier  D'Aci 

of  the  "  pereant  male 
silly's  version  is  worth 

citing : 

"Dia-je  quelqrtc  chose  assez  belle  i 
L'autiquLtt  tont  en  earvelle 
Pretend  I'avoir  dita  avant  moi. 
C'est  une  pUisanffi  don^ello  ! 
Que  ne  venait>elle  npres  moi ! 
J'flur^s  dit  la  chose  avant  elle !" 

■While  on 

tliis  s> 

ibjeot,  we  caunot  rosist  Firon's  lines; 

"  lis  oat  dit,  il  est  vrai,  presqiie  tout  oe  qn'o 
Leurs  ecrita  sont  dea  vols  qu'iis  noua  ont  fe 
Mais  ie  rem^e  est  slaiple  ;  il  fnut  fairs  ear 
lis  HODS  ont  derobfa ;  d^robons  noa  nevcu: 

Malheur  aux  ictiviuns  qui  viendront  apres 

n  penae. 
lite  d'avance. 

i^oi !" 
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Charles  NcKlier,  Moliere  was  indebted  to  Bmno  for  several 
scenes;  but  it  is  difficult  to  settle  questions  of  plag^aram.  Bruno's 
comedy  is  long;,  full  of  absurd  incidents  and  Neapolitan  buffoon- 
ery, and  might  have  suggested  a  good  deal  to  such  a  prolific 
mind  as  Moliere's.  In  it  he  has  exhibited  "  the  amorousness  of 
one  old  man  named  Bonifacio,  the  sordid  avarice  of  another 
named  Bartolomeo,  and  the  pedantry,  not  leas  sordid,  of  a  third 
named  Manfnrio."  Ladies  of  vacillating  virtue,  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  scamps  concert  together  to  deceive  these  three  old  men,  and 
wring  Hioney  from  their  sensuality,  their  avarice,  and  their  super- 
stition. Bonifacio,  desperately  in  love  with  Vittoria,  is  never- 
theless alarmed  at  the  enorraons  expense  necessary  to  make  his 
addresses  acceptable.  He  had  recourse  to  Scaramure,  a  reputed 
magician,  who  sells  him  a  wax  figure,  which  he  is  to  melt,  and 
thus  melt  the  obdurate  heart  of  his  fmr  one.  After  a  succession 
of  disasters,  Bonifacio  is  seized  by  pretended  police,  who  force 
from  him  a  heavy  ransom.  Bai-tolomeo  becomes  the  dupe  of 
Cencio,  an  impostor,  who  sells  him  a  receipt  for  making  gold. 
Manfurio,  the  pedant,  is  beaten,  robbed,  and  ridiculed  tlirough- 
out.  The  sensualism  and  niggardliness  of  Bonifacio,  and  the 
pedantry  of  Manfurio,  are  hit  off  with  tnae  comic  spirit ;  and  the 
dialogue,  though  rambling  and  diffuse,  is  enlivened  by  la^i — not 
always  the  most  decent,  it  is  true — and  crowded  with  proverbs. 
Dramatic  art  there  is  none ;  the  pei'sons  coma  on  and  talk ;  they 
are  succeeded  by  fresh  actors,  who,  having  talked,  also  retire  to 
g^ve  place  to  othere.  The  whole  play  leaves  a  veiy  confused  im- 
pression. The  hifa  at  alchemy  and  pedaiitiy  were,  doubtless, 
highly  relished  in  those  days. 

It  is  very  strange  to  pass  from  this  comedy  to  the  work  which 
succeeds  it  in  Wagner's  edition,  La  Cena  de  h  Oeneri.  In  five 
dialogues  he  combats  the  hypothesis  of  the  world's  immobility; 
proclaims  the  infinity  of  the  universe,  and  warns  us  against  seek- 
ing its  centre  or  circumference.  He  enlarges  on  the  difference 
between  appearances  and  reality  in  celestial  phenomena;  argues 
that  our  globe  is  made  of  the  same  substance  as  the  other  plan- 
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t      ul  tl    t         }  tl  ing  which  is,  is  living,  so  tliat  the  \¥oi'ld 
n   y  b«  1 L.  n  d  to      huge  animal.*     In  this  work  he  also  ail- 
's h       Ij    t  r*  ulio  briug  against  h.h  system  the  authority 

f  &c  ptu  tly  n  tie  same  way  as  modern  geologists  an- 

swer the  same  objection,  viz.  by  declaring  that  th  lat'on  in 

the  Bible  was  a  moral  not  a  physical  revelat  n  It  1  1  n  t  pre- 
tend to  teaeh  science,  but,  on  the  cont  y  ad  pte  1  dinary 
notions,  and  expressed  itself  in  the  lang  t  II     bl    to  t!  e 

vulgar.f     In  this  work  there  are  some  d  me  thin 

nsnallj  interesting  to  us,  because  they  ref  t  th  oc  1  con  1 
tion  of  England  during  Elizabeth's  reign. 

The  two  works,  De  la  Causa  and  De  ?  Infiniio  conta  n  the 
most  matured  and  connected  exposition  of  his  pMlosoph  cal  o[ 
ions.  As  our  space  will  not  admit  of  an  analyas,  ve  m  st  refer 
to  that  amply  given  by  M.  Bwtholmess.};  The  'fpacc  o  de  J 
Bestia  Trionfante  is  the  most  celebrated  of  all  liis  vnt  ngn  It 
was  translated  by  Toland,  in  1T13,  who  printed  only  a  very  few 
copies,  as  if  wishing  it  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  only  a  few  choice 
readers.  The  very  title  has  been  a  sad  p\izzle  to  the  worid,  and 
has  led  to  the  sti'angest suppositions.  Tlie  "Triumphant  Beast," 
which  Bruno  undertakes  to  expel,  is  none  other  tlian  this  :  an- 
cient astronomy  disfigured  the  heavens  with  animals  as  constel- 
lations, and  under  guise  of  expelling  these,  he  attacks  the  great 
beast  (superstition)  whose  predominance  causes  men  to  believe 
that  the  stars  influence  human  affairs.  In  his  Cabala  del  Ca- 
vallo  Pegaseo,  he  sarcastically  calls  the  ass  "  la  bestia  trionfante 
viva,"  and  indites  a  sonnet  in  praise  of  that  respectable  quad- 


*  An  iden  borrowed  from  Ploto,  wlio,  in  the  ThruKus,  sajs,  OSnaj  ein  i>i 

Si3  Tflv  Tsi  BboS  ytrinBai  TpSrouir. — p.  2S,  ed.  Bekker.  Coinpure  also  Politicus, 
p.  278.  Brnno  may  huve  tnken  this  dlreclly  from  Plato,  or  he  might  liave 
loarned  it  from  tho  work  of  hla  oountrjman,  Telesio,  I>s  Serum  Natara. 

t  "  Seoondo  it  Eonso  volgnre  at  oxdinorio  modo  di  ©omprendere  e  parlare." 
The  whole  of  l^a  early  portion  of  Dialogue  4  (In  whidi  thb  diatinolJOii  is 
maintiuned)  is  worth  eonsulting.— Op«i-e,  i.  1T2  sq. 

%  Vol.  ii.  pp.  183-154, 
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"  Oh  saDt'  asinitu,  sanf  ignorunzu, 
Ssnts  Btolti^a,  e  pia  divo^ioue, 
Qual  aola  puoi  far  I'  aiiima  a!  bnone 
Ch'  amttn  icgegno  e  studio  non  I'avania !"  eta. 

The  Spaccio  is  an  attack  upon  the  superstitions  of  the  day, — a 
war  against  ignorance,  and  "  that  orthodoxy  without  morality, 
and  without  belief,  which  is  the  ruin  of  all  justice  and  virtue." 
Morality,  Bruno  fancifully  calls  "  the  astronomy  of  the  heart ;" 
but  did  not  even  Bacon  call  it  "the  Qeorgtcs  of  the  mind?" 
Tlie  Spaecio  is  a  strange  medley  of  learning,  imagination,  and 
hnffoonery ;  and  on  the  whole,  perhaps  the  most  tiresome  of  all 
his  writings.  M.  Bartholmess,  whose  admiration  for  Bruno 
greatly  exceeds  our  own,  says  of  it :  "  The  mythology  and  sym- 
bolism of  the  ancients  is  there  employed  with  as  much  tact  aa 
erudition.  The  fiction  that  the  modern  world  is  etill  governed 
by  Jupiter  and  the  court  of  Olympus,  the  mixture  of  reminis- 
cences of  chivalry,  and  the  roarvels  of  the  middle  ages,  with  the 
tales  and  traditions  of  antiquity — all  those  notions  which  have 
given  birth  to  the  philosophy  of  mythology,  of  religions,  and  of 
history — the  Vicos  and  the  Creuzers — this  strange  medley  makes 
the  Spaccio  so  interesting.  The  philosopher  there  speaks  the 
noble  language  of  a  moralist  As  each  virtue  in  its  turn  appears 
to  replace  the  vices  which  disliguro  the  heavens,  it  leams  from 
Jupiter  al!  it  has  to  do,  all  it  has  to  avoid  :  all  ita  at  b  a 
enumerated  and  explained,  and  mostly  personified  in  th  all  et 
ical  vein ;  all  the  dangers  and  excesses  it  is  to  avoid  ar  h 
terized  with  the  same  vigor.  Every  page  reveals  a  ra  tal 
for  psychological  observation,  a  profound  knowledge  of  h  h  t, 
and  of  contemporary  society.  The  passions  are  subtly  analjzed 
and  well  piunted.  That  which  still  more  captivates  the  thought- 
ful reader  is  the  sustained  style  of  his  long  fiction,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  philosophic  sermon.  Truth  and  wisdom, 
justice  and  candor,  take  the  place  in  the  future  now  occupied 
by  error,  folly,  and  falsehood  of  every  species.  In  this  last  re- 
spect the  Spaccio  has  sometimes  the  style  of  the  Apocalypse." 
Without  impugning  the  justice  of  this  criticism,  we  must  add, 
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that  the  Spaccio  taxes  even  a  bookworm's  patience,  and  ought 
to  be  read  with  a  hberal  license  in  skipping. 

Perhaps  of  all  his  writings,  Gli  Eroiei  Fitrori  is  that  which 
would  most  interest  a  modern  reader,  not  curious  abont  the  phi- 
losophical speculations  of  the  Neapolitan.  Its  prodigality  of  son- 
nets, and  its  mystic  exaltation,  carry  us  at  once  into  the  heart  of 
that  epoch  of  Italian  culture  when  poetry  and  Plato  were  the 
great  studies  of  earnest  men.  In  it  Bruno,  avowiog  himself  a 
disciple  of  Petrarch,  proclaims  a  Donna  more  exalted  than  Laura, 
more  adorable  than  all  earthly  beauty :  that  Donna  is  the  imper- 
ishable imago  of  Divine  Perfection  It  is  unworthy  of  a'man  he 
says  (o  langu  sh  for  a  01  to  s  c  fice  to  her  11  those 
energies  and  facnlt  es  of  a  grett  so  1  wh  h  n  ght  be  de  oted 
to  tl  e  pursu  t  of  the  D  vine  "tt  sdo  wh  h  s  truth  and 
bea  t}  n  one  s  the  idol  adored  by  tl  e  ^enu  no  h  o  Love 
von  an  f  \  ou  w  II  but  ren  ber  that  yo  are  also  a  lover  of  the 
Infinite.  Truth  is  the  food  of  every  heroic  soul ;  huntiog  for 
Truth  the  only  occupation  worthy  of  a  hero,*  The  reader  of 
Plalo  will  trace  here  a  favorite  image ;  and  was  it  not  Berkeley 
who  defined  Truth  as  the  cry  of  all,  but  the  game  few  run  down ! 

•  Vide,  m  particuJur,  tho  fine  pagss^,  0^.  Jlat.  ii.  406-T. 
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FIRST  EPOCH. 

FOUNDATION  OF  THE  INDUCTIVE  METHOD. 


§  I.  The  Life  of  Bacon. 

FiVANcis  Bacon  was  bom  on  the  22d  January,  1561.  Mr. 
Ba^l  Montagu,  the  laborious  and  affectionate  (we  had  almost 
said  idolatrous)  biographer  of  Bacon,  wishes  us  to  believe  that 
the  family  was  ancient  and  illustrious ;  and  favors  us  with  rhe- 
torical flourishes  about  Bacon  retiting  to  the  "  halts  of  his  an- 
cestors." This  is  somewhat  different  ftom  the  story  of  Bacon's 
grandfather  having  kept  the  sheep  of  the  Ahhot  of  Bury.* 

But  although  we  can  claim  for  Bacon  no  illustrious  ancestry, 
we  must  not  forget  his  excellent  parentage.  His  father,  Sir 
Nicholas,  was  generally  considered  as  ranking  next  to  the  great 
Burleigh  as  a  statesman.  His  mother,  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir 
Anthony  Cooke,  "was  distinguished  both  as  a  linguist  and  as  a 
theologian  ^he  con-esponded  in  Greek  with  Bishop  Jewel,  and 
tranilatcd  his  Apologia  from  the  Latin  so  correctly,  that  neither 
he  nor  Bishop  Parker  could  suggest  a  single  alteration."! 

His  hedth  was  very  delicate,  which  made  him  sedentary  and 
r(,flcolivo     Of  his  youth  we  know  little,  hut  that  little  displays 


*  See  thia  question  of  lineage,  and  a  great  many  other  ourions  points, 
aatjsfaelorily  settled  in  an  nrtida  on  the  Lives  of  Bacon,  Load&n  KevieiB, 
Jan, 1386. 

t  EdM.  BetAew,  July,  ieS7,  p.  9.  This  is  the  brilliant  article  on  Bacon, 
by  Haeanlay,  which  hais  eieited  bo  much  atfcntion.    It  is  reprinted  in  his 
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the  reflective  tendency  of  hia  mind.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he 
discussed  the  point  as  to  how  a  juggler  could  tell  the  card  of 
which  a  man  thought :  he  at  first  ascribed  it  to  a  confederacy 
between  the  juggler  and  the  servants,  till  he  at  last  discovered 
the  law  of  the  mind  on  which  the  trick  depends.  We  hear  also 
of  his  leaving  his  playfellows  to  examine  tlie  ciuse  of  an  echo 
which  hi,  had  observed  m  a  ^auU  At  thirteen  he  ^a&  entered 
it  Tnnitj  College,  Camlndge,  where  be  SQon  telt  %  profouni 
contempt  for  the  course  ot  study  pursued  there,  and  an  inveterate 
scorn  for  AnsUtle  snd  his  fDllowprs  It  is  said  that  he  there 
planned  his  Noium  Oiianuni  but  this  is  highly  imprDbable 
What  he  did  was  perhaps  to  sketch  some  new  »icheme  of  phi!> 
Bophical  stnd\,  originated  bj  his  contempt  for  that  in  vogue 
There  must  liowever  be  a  wide  diffprence  between  the  sketch 
of  a  boj  pnmpted  h)  contempt  ior  reigning  opinions,  and 
the  wise  maturity  of  his  greatest  work  the  fruit  of  a  life  a  medi 
tations. 

On  leaving  Cambridge,  he  visited  Paris,  Poitiers,  and  other 
parts  of  France,  from  whence  he  was  recalled  on  the  sudden 
death  of  hia  lather,  "  Being  returned  from  travsule,"  says  Dr. 
Rowley,  "  he  applyed  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Coimnon  Law, 
which  he  took  upon  him  to  be  his  profession;  in  which  he  ob- 
tained to  great  excellency,  though  he  made  that  (as  himself  said) 
but  aa  an  accessory,  and  not  as  his  principal  study." 

In  1590,  he  sat  in  Parliament  as  Member  for  Middlesex.  He 
soon  became  dislJnguished  as  an  orator  and  as  a  debater.  We 
have  the  testimony  of  an  admirable  judge  to  assure  us  that 
Bacon's  oratory  was  worthy  of  his  other  powers.  Ben  Jonson 
thus  writes:  "There  happened,  in  my  time,  one  noble  speaker, 
who  was  full  of  gravity  in  his  speaking.  His  language,  where 
he  could  spare  or  pass  by  a  jest,  was  nobly  censorious.  No  man 
ever  spoke  more  neatly,  more  pressly,  more  weightily,  or  suflcred 
less  emptiness,  less  idleness,  in  what  he  uttered.  No  memher  of 
his  speech  but  consisted  of  his  own  graces.  His  hearers  could 
not  cough  or  look  aside  from  him  without  loaa.     He  commanded 
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when  he  spoke,  and  had  his  judges  angry  or  pleased  at  bia  de- 
votion."* 

A  grave  hiographical  questioD,  namely  that  of  Bacon's  poUti- 
cal  and  moral  conduct,  must  be  passed  over  by  us  without  a  word 
of  comment,  because  the  question  is  too  complicated  and  critical 
for  any  succinct  narrative.f  Let  us  pass  on  to  the  year  1616, 
when  Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  sworn  of  the  Piivy  Council ;  and 
in  March,  IBl'?,  on  the  retirement  of  Lord  Bracfcley,  was  ap- 
pointed Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal.  His  administration  was  any 
thing  but  pure.  He  was  the  tool  of  Buciiiigliam,  who  was  alto- 
gether unscrupulous.  On  his  own  account,  too,  he  accepted 
large  presents  from  persons  eng^ed  in  Chancery  suits.  His 
enemies  reckoned  his  gains  in  this  way  at  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds :  an  immense  sum  in  those  days,  and  probably  esta^er- 
ated.  His  works  had  spread  his  fame  throughout  Europe.  He 
had  also  been  ci'ealed  Baron  Verulam ;  and  subsequently  Vis- 
count St.  Alban's.  Wo  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  he 
valued  this  title  more  highly  than  that  of  the  author  of  the  In- 
ulavratio  Magna;  but,  as  Mr.  Macau! ay  remarks,  posterity,  in 
defiance  of  roja!  letters-patent,  has  obstinately  refused  to  degrade 
Francis  Bacon  into  Viscount  St.  Alban's. 

In  the  height  of  this  prosperity  a  terrible  reverse  was  at  hand. 
He  was  accused  of  corruption,  and  was  impeached.  His  re- 
morse and  dejection  of  mind  were  dreadful.  "During  several 
days  he  remained  in  his  bed,  refusing  to  see  any  human  being. 
He  passionately  told  his  attendants  to  leave  him— to  forget  him 
— never  again  to  name  his  name — never  to  remember  that  there 
had  been  such  a  man  in  the  world."  The  charges  against  liim_ 
were  such  that  the  King,  impotent  to  save  him,  advised  him  to 

•  Ben  Jonaon,  ThderiDOoda.  lo  the  D'acoBeries,  Ben  also  Bpeaks  admir- 
ingly and  affectionately  of  him. 

t  In  tliB  former  edition,  Mr.  Macaulay's  view  of  this  question  wne 
adopted  ;  but  on  the  eve  of  the  appearance  of  that  long-promised  edition  of 
Bacon's  worlts,  in  which  Mr.  Speddiug  is  to  give  the  results  of  hia  ex- 
haustive study  of  this  question,  it  seema  desirable  not  to  repeat  Btutcments 
vliich  in»y  turn  out  erroneous  when  all  the  endeuce  is  produced. 
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plead  guilty.  He  did  so.  The  sentence  he  received  was  severe : 
a  fine  of  forty  thousand  pounds,  and  to  he  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  during  the  King's  pleasure.  He  was  declared  incapable 
of  holding  any  office  in  the  State,  or  of  sitting  in  Parliament, 
and  was  banisLed  for  hfe  from  the  verge  of  the  Court. 

This  sentence  was  not  exeeuted.  He  was  sent,  indeed,  to  the 
Tower,  but  at  the  end  of  the  second  day  he  was  released.  His 
fine  was  remitted  by  the  Crown.  He  was  soon  allowed  to  pre- 
sent himself  at  Court ;  and  in  1624  the  rest  of  his  sentence  was 
remitted.  He  was  at  liberty  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
was  summoned  to  the  next  Parliament.  He  did  not,  however, 
attend;  age,  infinnity,  and  perhaps  shame,  prevented  him. 

In  his  retirement,  he  devoted  himself  to  literature;  and 
amongst  other  works  published  his  wonderful  treatise  De  Aag- 
menlia,  which,  though  only  an  expansion  of  his  Advancement  of 
Learning,  may  nevertheless  be  regarded  as  a  new  work.* 

"The  great  apostle  of  experimental  philosophy,"  says  Mr. Ma. 
caulay,  "  was  destined  to  be  its  martyr.  It  had  occnned  to  him 
that  snow  might  be  used  with  advantage  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting animal  substances  from  putrefying.  On  a  very  cold  day, 
early  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1626,  he  alighted  from  his  coach 
near  Highgate,  to  try  the  experiment.  He  went  into  a  cottage, 
bought  a  fowl,  and  with  his  own  hands  stuffed  it  with  snow. 
While  thus  engaged,  he  felt  a  sudden  chill,  and  was  so  much  in- 
disposed, that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  return  to  Gray's  Inn. 
After  an  illness  of  about  a  week,  he  expired  ou  the  morning  of 
Easter-day,  1626.  His  mind  appeal's  to  have  retained  its  strength 
and  liveliness  to  the  end.  He  did  not  forget  the  fowl  which  had 
caused  his  death.  In  the  last  letter  that  he  ever  wrote,  with  fin- 
gers which,  as  he  said,  could  not  steadily  hold  a  pen,  he  did  not 
omit  to  mention  that  the  experiment  of  the  snow  had  succeeded 
excellently  well." 

•  "I  find,  upon  oi>m]>arison,  that  more  than  two-thirdn  of  this  treatise  are 
fl  version,  with  ulight  inlarpolation  or  ninisBion,  from  the  Adininermmt  of 
i*witMi?,  the  remuDder  being  new  matter."— Hfillum,  Hislifry  of  LUeraturt 
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Bacon,  wben  dying,  did  not  disguise  from  himself  the  mournful 
fact,  that  if  he  had  thought  profoundly,  he  had  acted  unworthily. 
Knowmg  at  once  his  errors  and  his  greatness,  ho  said,  "  For  my 
name  and  memori,  I  leaie  it  tj  men's  charitable  speeches,  and 
to  foreign  nations,  ^nd  to  the  next  age."  His  confidence  was 
well  placed  Lpnit,(itly  as  we  caimot  but  tliiiik  him  to  have 
been  treated  bv  hi&  contemporanes,  posterity  has  been  still  more 
gracious  and  the  reason,  is  felicitousiy  expressed  by  Macaulay : 
"Turn  where  wo  will,  the  tiopliies  of  that  mighty  intellect  are 
full  in  view      We  aiejadgtru}  Manlius  in  sight  of  the  Capitol." 

§  Baoos's  Method. 
Bacon  is  commonly  styled  the  Father  of  Ex pevi mental  Philos- 
ophy. Was  he  the  first  great  experimentalist?  No.  Was  he 
the  most  successful  experimentalist?  No.  Was  he  the  dis- 
coverer of  some  of  tliose  great  laws,  the  application  of  which  is 
the  occupation  of  succeeding  generations — was  he  a  Copernicus, 
a  Galileo,  a  Kepler,  a  Torricdli,  a  Harvey,  or  a  Newton !     No, 

He  owes  this  title  to  his  Method,  as  will  be  understood  after  the 
following  sketch,  in  which  we  shall  follow  Professor  Playfwr'a 
exposition  in  his  Dissertation  ore  the  Progress  of  Physical  Sci- 
ence, prefixed  to  the  Encyclop(edia  Britannioa. 

Before  laying  down  the  rules  of  his  Method,  Baeon  proceeds 
to  enumerate  the  causes  of  error — the  Idoh,  as  he  terms  them, 
itt  his  figurative  language,  or  false  divinities,  to  which  the  mind 
had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  bow,*  He  considered  this  enu- 
meration as  tie  more  necessary,  that  the  same  idok  were  likely  to 
return,  even  after  the  reformation  of  science. 
These  idols  he  divides  into  four  classes,  viz,: 

Idola  TribCis Idols  of  the  Tiilje. 

Idola  Speeds Idols  of  the  Den. 

Idola  Fori Idols  of  the  Forum, 

Idola  Theatri Idols  of  lie  Theatre. 

*  Mr.  Hb11bit>  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  miBtnbo  which  all  modern 
writers  have  made  respecting  the  iBBSiiine  of  tha  word  Idol,  as  tsaed  hy  Bei- 
con;  whioh  does  not  mean  idid,  bat /alas  appearasice  (iHw^nuJ.  Sea  the 
passage  in  Ilallsm's  lAi.  of  Ewope,  Hi.  1947-E. 
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1 .  The  Idoh  of  the  Tribe  are  the  causes  of  error  foimded  on 
human  nature  in  general.  "The  mind,"  he  observes,  "is  not 
like  a  plane  mirror,  which  reflects  the  images  of  things  exactly 
as  tliey  are ;  it  is  like  a  mirror  of  an  uneven  surface,  which  com- 
bines its  own  figure  with  the  figures  of  the  objects  it  represents." 

Among  the  idols  of  this  class,  we  may  reckon  the  propensity 
which  there  is  in  all  men  to  find  a  greater  degree  of  order,  sim- 
plicity, and  regularity,  than  is  actually  indicated  by  observa- 
tion. Thus,  as  soon  as  men  perceived  the  orbits  of  the  planets 
to  return  into  themselves,  they  immediately  supposed  them  to  be 
perfect  circles,  and  the  motion  in  tho*^  circles  to  be  iimtorm ; 
and  to  these  liypotheses  the  astronomers  and  mathematiCJana  of 
all  antJquity  labored  incessantly  to  reconcile  tJieir  observations. 

The  propensity  which  Bacon  has  here  charictenzed,  may  be 
called  the  spirit  of  system. 

2.  The  Idoh  of  the  Den,  are  tho«e  whiih  «pnng  fiom  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  the  individual  Besides  the  canies  of  error 
common  to  all  mankind,  each  individual  his  his  own  dark  cav- 
ern, or  den,  int«  which  the  light  is  impi,rfecliy  admitted,  and  in 
the  obscurity  of  which  a  tutelary  idol  lurkh,  it  whose  shnne  the 
truth  is  often  sacrificed. 

Some  minds  are  best  adapted  to  mark  the  difierences  of  things, 
others  to  catch  at  the  resemblances  of  things.  Steady  and  pro- 
found understandings  are  disposed  to  attend  carefully,  to  proceed 
slowly,  and  to  examine  the  most  minute  differences;  while  those 
that  are  sublime  and  active,  are  ready  to  lay  hold  of  the  slightest 
resemblances.  Each  of  these  easily  runs  into  excess;  the  one 
by  catching  continually  at  distinctions,  the  other  at  affinities. 

3.  The  Idols  of  the  forum  are  those  which  arise  out  of  the 
intercourse  of  society,  and  those  also  which  arise  from  lan- 
guage. 

Men  believe  that  their  thoughts  govern  their  words;  but  it 
also  happens,  by  a  certain  kind  of  reaction,  that  their  words  fre- 
quently govern  their  thoughts.  This  is  the  more  pernicious, 
that  words,  being  generally  the  work  of  the  multitude,  divide 
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things  accordiEg  to  the  lines  most  conspicuous  to  vulgar  appre- 
henaions.  Hence,  when  words  are  examined,  few  instances  are 
found  in  which,  if  at  all  abstract,  they  convey  ideas  tolerably 
precise  and  defined. 

4.  The  Mols  of  the  Theatre  are  the  deceptions  which  have 
arisen  from  the  dogmas  of  different  schools. 

As  many  systems  as  existed,  so  many  representations  of  im- 
aginary worlds  had  been  brought  upon  the  stage.  Hence  the 
name  of  Idola  Theatri,  Tliey  do  not  enter  the  mind  impercep- 
tibly like  the  other  three ;  a  man  must  labor  to  acquire  them, 
and  they  ai'e  often  the  result  of  great  learning  and  study. 

After  these  preliminary  discussions,  Bacon  proceeds,  in  the 
Second  Book  of  his  Urganum,  to  describe  and  exemplify  the 
nature  of  induction. 

The  first  object  must  be  to  prepare  a  history  of  the  phenomena 
to  be  explained,  m  all  their  modijlcations  and  varieties.  This 
history  is  to  comprehend  not  only  all  such  facfa  as  spontaneously 
offer  themselves,  hut  all  the  experiments  instituted  for  the  sake  of 
discovery,  or  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  the  useful  arts.  It  ought 
to  be  composed  with  great  care ;  the  facts  accurately  related  and 
distinctly  arranged ;  their  authenticity  diligently  examined ; 
those  that  rest  on  doubtful  evidence,  though  not  rejected,  yet 
noted  as  uncertain,  with  the  grounds  of  the  judgment  so  formed. 
This  last  is  very  necessary,  for  facte  often  appear  incredible  only 
because  we  are  ill-informed,  and  cease  to  appear  marvellous  when 
our  knowledge  is  further  extended.  This  record  of  facts  is  Nat- 
ural History. 

The  Natural  History  being  prepired  of  any  class  of  phenom- 
ena, the  next  obje<t  is  to  discover,  bv  a  comparison  of  the  differ- 
ent facts,  the  cause  of  these  phenomena,  or,  as  Bacon  calls  it,  the 
form.  The  form  of  an>  quality  in  a  body  is  something  convert- 
ible with  that  qnality ,  that  la,  where  it  exists  the  quality  existe : 
thus,  if  transparency  m  bodies  be  the  thing  inquired  after,  the 
foJ~m  of  it  is  something  found  wherever  there  is  transparency. 
Thna/orni  differs  from  cause  in  this  only  :  we  call  it  form  or  es- 
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sence,  when  the  effect  is  a  pennaoeDt  quality ;  we  call  it  muse, 
when  the  effect  is  a  change  or  an  event 

Two  other  subjects,  subordinate  to/orms,  hut  often  essentjal  to 
the  knowledge  of  them,  are  also  occasionally  suhjects  of  investiga- 
tion. These  are  the  latent  process,  lalens  p-ocessua  ;  and  the  la- 
tent schematism,  latens  scketnalismus.  The  former  is  the  secret 
and  invisible  progress  by  which  sensible  changes  are  brought 
about,  and  seems,  in  Bacon's  acceptation,  to  involve  the  principle 
since  called  the  law  of  continuity,  according  to  which  no  change, 
however  small,  can  be  effected  but  iu  time.  To  know  the  rela- 
tion between  the  time  and  the  change  effected  in  it,  would  be  to 
have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  latent  process.  In  the  firing  of 
a  caonon,  for  example,  the  succession  of  events  during  the  short 
interval  between  the  application  of  the  match  and  the  expulsion 
of  the  ball,  constitutes  a  latent  process  of  a  very  remarkable  and 
complicated  nature,  which,  however,  we  can  now  trace  with 
some  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  latent  schematism  is  that  invisible  structure  of  bodies  on 
which  so  many  of  their  properties  depend.  When  we  iaquii'fl 
into  the  constitution  of  crystals,  or  info  the  internal  structure  of 
plants,  etc.,  we  arc  examining  into  the  latent  schematism. 

la  order  to  inquire  into  the  fonn  of  any  thing  by  induction, 
having  brought  together  all  the  facts,  we  are  fo  begin  with  consid- 
ering what  things  are  thereby  excluded  from  the  number  of  pos- 
sible forms.  This  conclusion  is  the  first  part  of  the  process  of 
iuduction.  Thus,  if  we  are  inquiring  into  the  quality  which  is 
the  cause  of  transparency  iu  bodies;  from  the  fact  that  the  dia- 
mond is  transparent,  we  immediately  exclude  rarity  or  porosity 
as  well  as  fluidity  from  these  causes,  the  diamond  being  a  very 
solid  and  dense  body. 

Negative  iustances,  or  those  where  the/orni  is  wanting,  to  be 
also  collected. 

That  glass  when  pounded  is  not  transparent,  is  a  negative  fact, 
when  the  form  of  transparency  is  inquired  into;  also,  that  col- 
lections of  vapors  have  not  transparency.     The  facts  thus  col- 
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lected,  both  negative  and  afflrmative,  should,  for  the  sake  of  ref- 
erence, be  reduced  to  tables. 

BacoD  exemplttjes  his  Method  on  the  subject  of  Heat ;  and 
though  his  collection  of  facts  is  imperfect,  his  method  of  treating 
them  is  extremely  judicious,*  and  the  whole  diaquisitioa  highly- 
interesting. 

After  a  great  many  exclusions  have  been  made,  and  left  but 
few  principles  common  to  every  case,  one  of  these  is  to  be  as-' 
sumed  as  the  cause ;  and  by  reasoning  from  it  synthetically,  we 
are  to  try  if  it  will  account  for  the  phenomena.  So  necessary 
did  this  exclusive  process  appear  to  Bacon,  that  he  says,  "  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  competent  to  angels  or  superior  intelligences  to  de- 
termine the  form  or  essence  directly,  by  affirmations  from  the 
first  consideration  of  the  subject;  but  it  is  certainly  beyond  the 
power  of  man,  to  whom  it  is  only  given  to  proceed  at  first  by 
negatives,  and  in  the  last  place  to  end  iu  afirmaiivea,  after  the 
exclusion  of  every  thing  else." 

There  is,  however,  great  difference  in  the  value  of  facts.  Some 
of  them  show  the  thing  sought  for  in  the  highest  degree,  some 
in  the  lowest ;  some  exhibit  it  simple  and  uncombined,  in  others 
it  appears  confused  with  a  variety  of  circumstances.  Some  facts 
are  easily  interpreted,  others  are  very  obscure,  and  are  underetood 
only  in  consequence  of  the  light  thrown  on  them  by  the  former. 
This  led  Bacon  to  his  consideration  of  Prerogative  Inslattces,  or 
the  comparative  value  of  facts  as  means  of  discovery.  He  enu- 
merates twenty-seven  different  species :  but  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  giving  only  the  most  important. 

I.  Inslantiie  soUtari<e  ■'  which  are  either  examples  of  the  same 
quality  existing  in  two  bodies  otherwise  different,  or  of  a  quality 
diffenng  in  two  bodies  otherwise  the  same.  In  the  first  instance 
the  bodies  differ  in  all  things  but  one ;  in  the  second  they  agree 
in  all  but  one.     Thus,  if  the  cause  or  form  of  color  be  inquired 

11  presently  be  fiuoled 
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into,  instanti(£  soUtarice  are  found  in  crystali,  prism'*,  drops  of 
dew,  whicli  occasionally  exhibit  color,  and  yet  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  stoneB,  flowers,  and  metals  which  possess  color 
permanently,  except  the  color  itself.  Hence  Bacon  concludes 
that  color  is  nothing;  else  than  a  modification  of  the  rays  of  light, 
produced  in  the  first  case  by  the  different  degrees  of  incidence  ; 
and  second,  by  the  texture  or  constitution  of  the  surface  of  bodies. 
He  maybe  considered  as  very  fortunate  in  fixing  on  these  exam- 
ples, for  it  was  by  means  of  them  that  Newton  afterwards  found 
out  the  composition  of  light. 

II.  The  instantim  migrantes  exhibit  some  property  of  the 
body  passing  from  one  condition  to  another,  either  from  less  to 
gT^ater  or  from  greater  to  less;  arriving  nearer  perfection  in  the 
first  case,  or  verging  towards  extinction  in  the  second. 

Suppose  the  thing  inquired  into  were  the  cause  of  whiteness 
in  bodies ;  an  instantia  migrans  is  found  in  glass,  which  entire 
is  colorless,  but  pulverized  becomes  white.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  water  unbroken  or  dashed  into  foam. 

III.  The  iastantice  ostenfdvix  are  the  ftets  which  show  some 
particular  property  in  its  highest  state  of  power  and  energy, 
when  it  is  either  freed  fi'om  impediments  which  usually  counter- 
act it,  or  is  itself  of  such  force  as  entirely  to  repress  those  im- 
pediments. 

If  the  weight  of  air  were  inquired  into,  the  Torricellian  ex- 
periment, or  the  barometer,  affords  an  ostensive  instance,  where 
the  circumstance  which  conceals  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere 
in  common  cases,  namely  the  pressure  of  it  in  all  directions,  be- 
ing entirely  removed,  that  weight  produces  its  full  effect,  and 
sustains  the  whole  column,  of  mercury  in  the  tube. 

IV.  The  instances  called  analogous  or  parallel  consist  of  facts 
between  which  a  resemblance  or  analogy  is  visible  in  some  par- 
ticulars, notwithstanding  great  diversity  in  all  the  rest.  Saeb 
are  the  telescope  and  microscope  compared  to  the  eye.  It  was 
the  experiment  of  the  camera  obscura  which  led  io  the  discovery 
of  the  formation  of  images  of  external  objects  in  the  bottom  of 
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the  eye  by  the  action  of  the  ciystalline  lens,  and  other  humors 
of  which  the  eye  is  formed. 

V.  Instatilice  comitai&s :  examples  of  certain  qualities  which 
always  accompany  one  another.  Such  are  flame  aud  heat :  flame 
being  always  accompanied  by  heat,  and  the  same  degree  of  heat 
in  a  given  substance  being  always  accompanied  with  flame. 

Hostile  instances,  or  those  of  perpetual  separation,  are  the  re- 
verse of  the  former.  Thus  transparency  and  malleability  in  solids 
are  never  combined. 

VI.  The  insiantia  crueis.  When  in  any  investigation  the  un- 
derstanding is  placed  in  <eqjiilibrio,  as  it  were,  between  two  or 
more  causes,  each  of  which  accounts  equally  well  for  the  appear- 
ances as  far  as  they  are  known,  nothing  remains  to  bo  done,  but 
to  look  out  for  a  fact  which  can  be  explained  by  one  of  these 
causes  and  not  by  the  other.  Such  facts  perform  llie  office  of  a 
cross,  erected  at  the  separation  of  two  roads,  to  direct  the  travel- 
ler which  to  take :  hence  called  crucial  instances. 

The  experimmtum.  crueis  is  of  such  weight  in  matters  of  in- 
duction, that  in  all  those  branches  of  science  where  it  cannot  be 
resorted  1j)  (an  experiment  being  out  of  our  power  and  incapable 
of  being  varied  at  pleasure)  there  is  often  a  great  want  of  con- 
clusive evidence. 

§111.  The  Spirit  or  Bacon's  Method. 
"We  may  now  resume  the  question  of  Bacon's  claim  to  the 
title  of  Father  of  Experimental  Science.  That  which  distin- 
guishes his  conception  of  philosophy  from  all  previous  concep- 
tions is  the  system  atizati  on  of  graduated  Verification,  as  the  sole 
Method  of  research.  Others  before  him,  notably  Albertus 
Magnus, had  iusisteil  on  some  parts  of  the  experimental  Method; 
his  great  predecessor  and  namesake,  Roger  Bacon,  had,  in  the 
Opus  Majus,  iuMsted  on  experience  as  the  truest  guide,  and  had 
distributed  the  causes  of  error  under  four  heads  (Authority,  Cus- 
tom, Vulgar  Prejudice,  and  False  Science),  but  no  one  had  co- 
ordinated into  a  compact  body  of  doctrine  all  the  elements  of 
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tlie  Inductive  Method ;  and  it  is  in  this  co-ordination  that  Ba- 
con's great  merit  lies,  Roger  Bacon  had  said  that  "experience 
alone  g^ves  accurate  knowledge.  Reasoning  concludes,  but  estab- 
lishes nothing;  even  mathematical  demonstration  gives  no  com- 
plete and  certMQ  conviction  without  this  sanction.  But  this 
experimental  science  is  entirely  unknown  to  the  many.  It  has 
three  grand  prerogatives  relatively  to  the  other  kinds  of  knowl- 
edge. The  first  is,  that  experiment  proves  and  verifies  by  its  in- 
vestigations the  highest  propositions  which  the  other  sciences  can 
present.  The  second  is,  that  this  method,  which  alone  merits 
the  name  of  miitrets  of  speculative  knowledge,  can  alone  attain 
lo  those  sublime  truths  which  other  sciences  cannot  reach ;  in 
experimental  truths  the  mind  must  not  seek  for  tlie  reason  of 
things  before  the  testimony  of  facts,  nor  reject  those  facts  because 
it  cannot  justify  them  by  argument.  The  third  prerogative  is 
so  peculiar  to  this  method  that  it  is  independent  of  its  relations 
with  the  others  ;  it  consists  in  two  points,  namely,  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  future,  the  present,  and  the  past,  and  in  the  admira- 
ble operations  in  which  it  surpasses  judicial  astrology."*  Many 
— from  Socrates  downwards— had  insisted  on  Induction ;  but  the 
Induction  they  conceived  was  that  which  Bacon  calls  induetio 
per  enumerationem  dmplkem,  and  which  cousista  in  "ascribing 
the  character  of  general  truths  to  ali  propositions  which  are  true 
in  every  instance  that  we  happen  to  know  of:"  an  induction 
perpetually  made  in  the  loose  latitude  of  common  talk,  and  in 
the  less  pardonable  laxity  of  common  literature.  It  is  the  natural 
and  instinctive  action  of  the  mind,  and  is  thus  distinguished  from 
the  ctiTamspect  Method  of  Science.  The  real  merit  of  Bacon's 
conception  was  his  accurate  detection  of  this  natural  source  of 
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error,  and  his  insistaiice  on  the  wider  and  more  circumspect 
Method  of  Verification. 

lie  did  not  content  himself  with  telling  men  lo  make  observa- 
tions and  experiments  :  he  told  them  how  observations  and  ex- 
periments ought  to  be  made.  He  did  not  content  himself  witi 
stating  the  proper  mode  of  investigation  to  he  that  of  Induc- 
tion founded  upon  facts :  he  distinguished  proper  from  impro- 
per inductions — the  "interrogation"  from  the  "anticipation"  of 
Nature. 

He  did  thifl,  and  he  did  more.  His  Method  may  he  said  to 
have  two  parts :  the  one,  that  precise  system  of  ril!  w  ha  e 
just  quoted ;   the  other,  that  wise  and  pre-eminently  t  fi 

spirit  which  breathes  through  his  worla.  The  latter  [  d 
in  wise  and  weighty  aphorisms  which  form  perpetual  te  ts  t 
philosophic  writers,  and  reveal  the  magnificence  and  p  f  nd  fy 
of  his  intellect.  It  is  in  these  he  shows  how  eoniplet  ly  h  a  w 
through  the  false  methods  of  his  day,  and  how  justly  he  is  en- 
titled the  Father  of  Positive  Science. 

These  aphorisms  form,  as  we  have  said,  perpetual  texts.  They 
are  quoted  on  all  occasions  when  Method  is  treated  of.  We 
cannot  however  resist  quoting  a  half-dozen  of  them  here,  because 
of  their  exceeding  vaJue,  and  of  their  fitness  as  illustrations  of 
his  greatness : 

I.  Man,  the  minister  and  interpreter  of  S'ature,  can  act  and 
understand  in  as  for  as  he  has,  either  in  fact  or  in  thought,  ob- 
served the  order  of  Nature ;  more  he  can  neitlier  know  nor  do. 

II.  The  real  cause  and  root  of  almost  all  the  evils  in  science 
is  this :  that,  falsely  magnifying  and  extolling  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  we  seek  not  its  real  helps, 

in.  There  are  two  ways  of  searching  after  and  discovering 
truth :  the  one,  from  sense  and  particulars,  rises  directly  to  the 
most  general  axioms,  and  resting  upon  these  principles,  and  their 
unshaken  truth,  finds  out  intermediate  axioms,  and  this  is  the 
method  in  use ;  but  the  other  raises  axioms  from  sense  and  par- 
ticulars by  a  continued  and  gradual  accent,  till  at  last  it  arrives 
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at  the  most  general  axioms,  which  is  the  true  way,  but  liitherto 
untried. 

IV.  The  understanding,  when  left  to  ilself,  takes  the  fii'st  of 
these  ways;  for  the  mind  delights  in  ^ringing  up  to  the  moat 
general  axioms,  that  it  may  find  rest ;  but  after  a  short  stay  there, 
it  disdains  experience,  and  these  mischiefs  are  at  length  increased 
by  logic,  for  the  ostentation  of  disputes. 

V.  The  natural  human  reasoning  we,  for  the  sake  of  clearness, 
call  the  anticipation  of  nature,  as  being  a  rash  and  hasty  thing ; 
and  the  reason  duly  exercised  upon  objects,  we  call  the  interpre- 
tation of  nature. 

VI.  It  is  false  to  assert  that  human  sense  is  the  measure  of 
things,  since  all  perceptions,  bolh  of  sense  and  mind,  are  with 
relation  to  man,  and  not  with  relation  lo  the  universe  ;*  but  the 
human  understanding  is  like  an  unequal  mirror  to  the  rays  of 
things,  which,  mixing  its  own  nature  with  Ike  nature  of  things, 
distorts  and  perverts  them. 

We  need  only  consider  these  half-dozen  aphorisms  to  see  the 
positive  tendency  of  his  speculations ;  and  the  greater  the  atten- 
tion we  bestow  on  his  writings,  the  more  is  this  fact  pressed  on 
our  notice.  His  mind  was  antipathetic  to  all  metaphysics. 
Neither  the  ingenuities  of  logicians,  nor  the  passionate  earnest- 
ness of  theologians,  in  that  age  of  logicians  and  theologians, 
could  lure  him  from  his  path.  "  He  lived  in  an  age,"  says  Mr. 
Maeanlay  "in  which  disputes  on  the  most  subtle  points  of  di- 
vin  tj  t  d  an  tense  interest  throughout  Europe,  and  no- 
wh  m  than  England.  He  was  placed  in  the  very  thick 
of  the  nfi  t  He  was  in  power  at  the  time  of  the  Synod  of 
Do  t  nd  ma  t  f  months  have  been  daily  deafened  with  talk 
about  1  t  n  p  bation,  aad  final  pemeverance ;  yet  we  do 
not  remember  a  line  in  his  works  from  which  it  can  be  inferred 
that  he  was  either  a  Calvinist  or  an  Arminian.    While  the  world 

•  This  IB  Dr.  Shaw'3  translation.  Tiie  original  is,  "  snnt  ex  nnalogiS  homi- 
nig,  non  ai  nralogiS  universi,"  which  is  inWUigiblo  and  ex])ressive  enough, 
bat  dlffinalC  to  render. 
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was  resounding  with  tie  iiois«  of  a  disputatious  fheology  and  a 
disputatious  philosophy,  tie  Baconiaa  School,  like  AUworthy 
seated  between  Thwacknm  and  Square,  preserved  a  calm  neutral- 
ity, baif  scorofitl,  half  benevolent,  and,  content  with  adding  to 
the  sum  of  practical  good,  left  the  war  of  words  to  those  who 
liked  it." 

It  may  not  at  once  be  apparent  how  eminently  scientific  a 
spirit  is  shown  in  Bacon's  separation  of  Science  from  Theology ; 
but  a  slight  reflection  will  convince  us  that,  at  such  an  epoch, 
such  a  conception  was  wonderful.  The  persecution  of  Galileo 
by  the  Church,  and  his  recantation,  were  fresh  in  every  one's 
memory;  they  suffice  to  show  that  Religion  was  stii!  considered 
the  arbiter  of  Philosophy  and  Science ;  nor  is  this  notion  yet  es- 
tinct.  The  objections  raised  against  the  geologists  still  operate 
as  a  powerful  obstacle  to  the  universal  acceptation  of  the  science  '^ 
and  similar  objections  constantly  obstruct  our  scientific  progress 
in  other  departments.  This  tendency  is  frequently  deplored; 
perhaps  it  might  be  checked  in  some  degree  if  it  were  shown  to 
violate  a  fundamental  canon  of  all  sound  philosophy,  a  canon 
which  may  be  thus  expressed :  JVo  speculation  should  le  con- 
trolled b]/ an  order  of  eonceptiona  not  essentially  presupposed  by 
it.  For  example,  every  one  feels  the  absurdity  of  controlling 
Poetry  by  Mathematics ;  because  Poetry  in  no  sense  presupposes 
Mathematics,  and  derives  no  assistance  from  them  ;  but  Physics 
can  be  controlled  by  Mathematics,  because  in  Physics  there  is 
an  essential  dependence  on  Mathemafica.  We  cannot  control  a 
chemical  speculation  by  any  physiological  laws;  but  conversely 
we  can,  and  do,  control  physiological  speculations  by  chemical 
laws.  The  canon,  thus  expounded,  is  readily  applied  to  the  old 
disputes  between  Religion  and  Science.  Theology  belongs  to  a 
totally  different  order  of  conceptions  from  that  of  Science.  Its 
aims  are  different,  its  methods  are  different,  its  proofe  are  differ- 
ent. Only  in  so  far  as  Theology  comes  into  the  circle  of  other 
sciences,  can  it  be  legitimately  controlled  by  theai ;  for  instance, 
when  Theology  rests  any  claims  on  historical  evidence,  then,  and 
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to  thai  extent,  must  it  be  controlled  by  historical  criticism  ;  when 
it  rests  any  claim  on  scientific  evidence,  thea  and  to  that  extent, 
must  it  submit  to  scieutific  control ;  just  as  Poetry,  if  dealing  at 
all  with  Mathematical  problems,  must  do  so  correctly,  or  submit 
to  the  criticism  of  mathematicians.  But  when  the  Church  de- 
clares against  Galileo ;  when  the  perhaps  well-meaning  but  cer- 
tainly unwise  declaimers  of  the  present  day  oppose  Geology  on 
theological  grounds,  tie  error  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  a 
poet  who  should  assail  Mathematics  on  poetical  grounds.  There 
can  be  no  faif  disputes  between  Theology  and  Science,  Each 
pursues  its  own  path  ;  the  one  may  push  aside  the  other;  they 
cannot  argue,  for  they  have  no  common  ground.  In  Theology 
there  may  be  disputes,  as  between  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
Lutheran  and  Zuinglian,  Presbyterian  and  Qnaker,  because  all 
proceed  from  the  same  starting-point,  all  invoke  the  same  evi- 
dence ;  and  in  Science  there  may  be  disputes,  as  between  Chem- 
ists, Geologists,  and  Physiologists,  because,  all  employing  the  same 
metlods,  the  same  kind  of  evidence,  there  is  common  ground  for 
them  to  fight  on.  But  what  a  dissonance  of  words,  expressive 
of  no  less  dissonance  in  ideas,  in  the  phrases  "  Lutheran  Botany" 
and  "Presbyterian  Optics,"  "Catholic  Chemistry"  and  "Evan- 
gelical Anatomy  !"  Yet  it  is  clear  that  if  Theology  is  to  inter- 
fere with  and  control  the  speculations  of  Science,  the  various 
theological  sects  may  also  control  it  according  to  their  various 
views.  We  therefore  see  in  Bacon's  rigorous  separation  of  the 
two  disparate  paths  of  inquiry  a  profoundly  philosophical  tend- 
ency. He  took  another  and  far  greater  step  when  he  emphatic- 
ally proclaimed  that  Physics  was  "  the  mother  of  all  the « 
That  this  was  greatly  in  advance  of  his  age  may  be  f 
from  the  fact  of  its  to  this  day  remaining  a  heresy;  the  notion- of 
ethics  and  politics  having  the  same  methods,  and  being  suscep- 
tible of  the  same  treatment  as  physics,  is  by  the  majority  looked 
upon  as  fanciful,  if  not  absurd. 

Speaking  of  the  causes  of  errors  in  preceding  philosophers. 
Bacon  says,  "A  second  cause  of  very  great  moment  is,  that 
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through  all  those  ages  wherein  men  of  genius  and  learning  prin- 
cipally or  even  moderately  flourisLed,  the  smallest  part  of  human 
industry  has  heen  spent  upon  natural  philosophy,  though  this 
ought  to  be  esteemed  as  the  great  mother  of  the  sciences  ;  for  all 
the  rest,  if  torn  from  this  root,  may  perhaps  be  polished  and 
formed  for  use,  but  can  receive  little  increase.  .  .  , 

"But  let  none  expect  any  great  promotion  of  the  sciences, 
especially  in  their  effective  part,  vnless  naiural  pkilosophy  be 
drawn  out  to  particular  sciences  ;  and  again,  unless  these  partic- 
ular sciences  be  brought  back  again  to  natural  philosophy.  From 
this  defect  it  is  that  astronomy,  optics,  music,  many  mechanical 
arts,  and  what  seems  stranger,  even  moral  and  civil  philosophg 
and  logic,  rise  bnt  little  above  their  foundations,  and  only  skim 
over  the  varieties  and  surfaces  of  things,  viz.  because  after  these 
particular  eciences  are  formed  and  divided  o^  they  are  no  longer 
nourished  by  natural  philosophy,  which  might  give  them  strength 
and  increase  ;  and  therefore  no  wonder  if  the  sciences  thrive  not, 
when  separated  from  their  roots,"* 

It  was  in  consequence  of  his  having  so  profoundly  penetrated 
the  very  nature  of  science  that  Bacon  was  able  "  to  lay  down  the 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  experimental  inquiries,  before  any  such 
inquiries  had  yet  been  instituted.  The  power  and  compass  of  a 
mind  which  could  form  such  a  plan  beforehand,  and  trace  not 
merely  the  outline,  but  many  of  the  most  minute  ramifications  of 
sciences  which  did  not  yet  exist,  must  be  an  olgect  of  admiration 
to  all  succeeding  ages."t 

In  hia  separation  of  Science  from  Metaphysics  and  Theology, 
and  in  his  conception  of  Physics  as  the  mother  of  all  the  sciences, 
we  see  the  eminentl)  positiie  spirit  of  his^orks  and  thism-tl.es 
him  so  entirely  a  modern  He  was  indeed  thorDUghly  of  posed 
to  antjquity,  and  epigrammitically  exposed  the  fallacy  ot  undue 
reverence.  "The  opinion  which  men  entprtain  of  antiqu  ty  is  a 
very  idle  thing,"  said  he,     and  almost  incongruous  to  the  word ; 

*  Mwm  Organvm,  i.  Aph.  !9,  69.  +  Plftyfair. 
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for  the  old-age  and  lengtli  of  days  of  the  world  should  in  reality 
be  accounted  antiquity,  and  ought  to  he  attributed  to  our  own 
timea,  not  to  the  youth  of  the  world  which  it  enjoyed  among  the 
ancients ;  for  that  age,  though  with  respect  to  us  it  be  ancient 
and  greater,  yet  with  regard  to  the  world  it  was  new  and  less."* 
He  bore  testimony  to  the  genius  of  several  of  the  ancients, 
while  he  declared  that  their  genius  availed  them  nothing,  be- 
cause wrongly  employed ;  adding,  in  his  usual  happy  style,  "a 
cripple  in  the  right  way  may  beat  a  racer  in  the  wrong  one. 
Nay,  the  fleeter  the  racer  is,  who  has  once  missed  his  way,  the 
farther  he  leaves  it  behind  "  "We  have  an  example,"  he  says, 
'  in  inatotlc  who  corrupted  natural  philosophy  with  Logic, . , . 
being  all  along  mire  solicitous  bowmen  might  defend  them- 
sehes  bv  answers  and  odiance  something  that  should  be  positive 
in  words  than  to  come  at  the  intoard  truth  of  nature.  ...  It 
IS  true  his  books  of  animals,  problems,  and  other  pieces,  make 
frequent  use  of  experiments,  but  then  he  first  pronounced  with- 
out their  assistance,  and  did  not  duly  consult  experience  ia  forra- 
iwj  hu  degrees  and  axioms  ,  but  after  he  had  passed  judgment 
according  to  h  s  own  humor  he  winds  experience  round,  and 
leads  hei  captn  e  to  his  own  opinions.  .  .  .  Another  great  reason 
of  the  slow  progress  of  the  sciences  is  this  :  that  it  is  impossible 
to  proceed  well  in  a  course  where  the  end  is  not  rightly  fixed 
and  defined  Now,  the  tiue  anl  genuine  end  of  the  sciences  is 
no  otliL.r  than  to  enrich  human  life  with  new  inventions  and  new 
powers.  ,  .  .  Fruifa  and  discoveries  of  works  are  as  the  vouchers 
and  securities  for  the  truth  of  philosophies.  But  from  the  phi- 
losophies of  the  Greeks,  and  their  descents  thi-ough  particular 
sciences,  now  for  the  space  of  so  many  yearn  scarce  a  single  ex- 
periment can  be  produced  tending  to  accommodate  or  improve 


•  It  IB  a  point  of  some  interest  to  asocrt^n  from  whom  Baeon  got  the 
aphorism  ho  frequently  quotes :  "  Antiquity  the  youth  of  the  world."  The 
idtaie  in  Seneca,  and  is  thns  expressed  by  Eoger  Eaoon:  "Quantojuniores 
tanto  perspleicioreB,  quia  jiini ores,  posteriores  siieeeasloiie  temponiiii,  ingra- 
diuntur  jEil>L>res  priorum." — Opus  Mnjisa,  pars  i.  ciip.  (i,  p.  &. 
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the  state  of  man,  tJiat  may  be  justly  attributed  to  tlie  speculations 
and  doctrines  of  their  philosophy.  .  ,  .  Therefore,  since  the  end 
of  the  sciences  has  not  hithei-to  been  well  defined  by  any  one, 
we  need  not  wonder  if  men  have  erred  and  wandered  in  the 
thinga  subservient  to  the  proper  end.  Again,  if  this  end  had 
been  rightly  proposed,  yet  men  have  chosen  a  very  wrong  and 
impasmble  way  to  proceed  in.  And  it  may  strike  any  one  with 
astonishment  who  duly  considers  it,  that  no  mortal  should  hither- 
to have  taken  care  to  open  and  prepare  a  way  for  the  human  un- 
dersiandinff,  from  sense  and  a  well-conducted  experience ;  hut  that 
all  things  should  he  left  either  to  the  darkness  of  tradition,  the 
giddy  agitation  and  whirlwind  of  argument,  or  else  to  the  uncer 
tain  waves  of  accident,  or  a  vague  and  uninlorraed  experience. 
Let  any  one  soberly  consider  what  the  way  ii  whith  men  have 
accustomed  themselves  to,  in  the  inquiry  and  d]^cove^J  of  any 
thing,  and  he  will  doubtless  find  that  the  manner  of  mvention 
most  commonly  used  is  simple  and  unartful  or  on  no  other 
than  this,  viz.  when  a  person  goes  upon  an  inqiur>,  in  the  first 
place  he  searches  out  and  peruses  what  has  been  a-iid  upon  it  by 
others;  in  the  next  place  adds  his  own  thoughts  thereto;  and 
lastly,  with  great  struggle  of  the  mind,  solicits  and  invokes,  as 
it  were,  his  own  spirit  to  deliver  him  oracles ;  which  is  a  method 
entirely  destitute  of  foundation,  atjd  rolls  wholly  upon  opinions. 
Others  may  call  in  the  assistance  of  logic ;  but  this  is  wholly  a 
nominal  assistance,  for  logic  does  not  discover  the  principles  and 
capital  axioms  upon  which  arts  are  built,  but  onlj'  such  as  seem 
agreeable  thereto ;  and  when  men  are  curious  and  earnest  with 
it,  to  procure  proofs,  and  discover  principles  or  first  axioms,  it 
refers  them  to  feith,  or  puts  them  off  with  this  trite  and  common 
answer — that  every  artist  must  believe  in  his  own  art," 

Dugald  Stewart*  well  says,  "  that  the  idea  of  the  object  of  phy- 
sical science  (which  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  groundwoik 

*  In  the  excellent  Chapter  on  Indiiclioti,  PJdloa,  of  Mind,  vol.  ii.  eli.  iv. 
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of  Bacon's  Novum  Organum)  differs  essentially  from  what  was 
entertained  by  the  ancients,  according  to  whom  'Philosophy  is 
the  science  of  causes'  If  indeed  by  causes  they  had  meant 
merely  the  constant  forerunners  or  antecedents  of  events,  the  de- 
finition would  have  coincided  nearly  with  the  statement  which 
I  have  given.  But  it  is  evident  that  by  causes  they  meant  snch 
antecedents  as  were  neceisaril)/  connected  with  the  effects,  and 
from  the  knowledge  of  which  the  effects  might  be  foreseen  and 
demonstrated.  And  it  was  owing  to  this  confusion  of  the  proper 
objects  of  Physics  and  Metaphysics  that,  neglecting  the  observa- 
tion of  facfs  exposed  to  the  examination  of  their  senses,  they 
vainly  attempted,  by  synthetical  reasoning,  to  deduce,  as  neces- 
sary consequences  from  their  supposed  causes,  the  phenomena 
and  laws  of  nature." 

Dugald  Stewart  also  quotes  Aristotle's  express  declaration, 
that  to  know  the  physical  cause  is  also  to  know  the  efficient  cause  ; 
and  observes,  that  from  this  disposition  to  confound  efficient  with 
physical  causes,  may  be  traced  the  greater  part  of  the  theories 
recorded  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  It  is  this  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  attempts,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  to  ac- 
count for  all  the  phenomena  of  moving  bodies  by  impulse  ;  and 
it  is  this,  also,  which  has  suggested  the  simpler  expedient  of  ex- 
plaining them  by  the  agency  of  minds  united  with  the  particles 
of  matter.  To  this  last  class  of  theories  may  also  he  referi'ed  the 
explanations  of  physical  phenomena  by  such  causes  as  sympa- 
thies, antipathies,  nature's  horror  of  a  vacuum,  etc^  and  Other 
phrases  borrowed  by  analogy  from  the  attributes  of  animated 
beings. 

It  was  Bacon's  constant  endeavor,  as  it  has  been  the  cause  of 
his  enduring  fame,  lo  teach  men  the  real  object  of  Srioncn,  and 
the  scope  of  their  faculties,  and  to  furnish  them  with  a  proper 
Method  whereon  these  faculties  might  be  successfully  employed. 
Ho  thus  not  only  stands  clearly  out  m  history  as  the  exponent 
of  the  long-agitated  antagonism  to  all  the  ancient  and  scholastic 
thinkers,  but  also  as  the  exponent  of  the  rapidly  increasing  ten- 
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dency  towards  posiliie  science  Ho  is  esseotially  molern  All 
his  predecessors,  even  m  their  Iwldeat  attacks  upon  ancient 
philosophy  «ere  thetnsehes  closelj  allied  to  the  spi  it  of  that 
which  thev  oppcicd  Limua  is  the  child  of  Aiist<  tli>  though 
he  raised  his  hind  a^iinst  his  fither  But  Facun  wis  modem 
in  culture  in  ohject  and  in  method  He  attacked  the  ancie  t 
philosophj  without  hai  ina;  tl  oroughly  understood  it  he  attacked 
it,  because  he  saw  that  a  method  which  conJucted  gied,t  mtelli 
gefices  to  snch  absurd  conclusions  as  those  then  in  vogue  must 
necessarily  be  t<ilse 

"Whence  can  aii'e  he  asks  "such  lagiient'is  and  sterility 
in  all  the  physii^l  systems  wh  eh  1  ave  hitherto  ex  ated  in  the 
world  ?  It  18  not,  eertainly  from  iny  thing  m  nature  ilself  foi 
the  ateadinesa  and  regularity  of  the  laws  by  which  U  is  governed, 
clearly  mark  them  out  as  olgects  of  precise  and  certain  knowledge. 

"  Neither  can  it  arise  from  any  want  of  ability  in  those  who 
have  pursued  such  inc[uirie3,  many  of  whom  have  been  men  of 
the  highest  talent  and  genius  of  the  ages  in  which  they  lived ; 
and  it  can  therefore  arise  from  nothing  else  but  the  perverseness 
and  insufficiency  of  the  methods  which  have  been  pursued.  5Ien 
have  sought  to  make  a  world  from  their  own  conceptions,  and  to 
draw  from  their  own  minds  all  the  materials  which  they  em- 
ployed; but  if,  instead  of  doing  so,  they  had  consulted  experi- 
ence and  observation,  they  would  have  had  facts,  and  not  opin- 
ions, to  reason  about,  and  might  have  ultimately  arrived  at  the 
knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  material  world. 

"  As  things  are  at  present  conducted,  a  sudden  transition  is 
made  from  sensible  objects  and  particular  facts  to  general  propo- 
sitioM,  which  are  aecounled  principles,  and  round  which,  as  round 
so  many  fixed  polls,  disputation  and  argument  continually  re- 
volve. From  the  propositions  thus  hastily  assumed,  all  things 
are  derived  by  a  process  compendious  and  precipitate,  ill  suited  to 
discovery,  but  wonderfully  accommodated  to  debate. 

"The  way  that  promises  success  is  the  reverse  of  this.  It  re- 
quires that  we  should  generalize  slowly,  going  front  particular 
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things  to  those  that  aro  hut  one  step  more  general ;  from  those 
to  others  of  still  greater  extent,  and  so  on  to  such  as  are  universal. 
By  such  mesQs  we  may  hope  to  arrive  at  principies,  not  vague 
and  obscure,  but  luminous  and  well-defined,  such  aa  Nature  her- 
self win  not  refuse  fo  acknowledge." 

In  this  pregnant  passage  he  has  clearly  enough  pointed  out 
the  position  which  his  philosophy  was  to  occupy,  "  Many  other 
philosophers,"  as  Professor  Macvey  Napier  remarks,  "both  an- 
cient and  modern,  had  referred  to  observation  and  experiment  in 
a  cursory  way,  as  furnishing  the  materials  of  physical  knowl- 
edge ;  but  no  one  before  him  had  attempted  to  sysiemalize  the 
true  method  of  discovery  ;  or  to  prove  that  the  inductive  is  the 
only  method  by  which  the  genuine  office  of  philosophy  can  be 
exercised,  and  its  genuine  ends  accomplished.  It  has  sometimes 
been  stated  that  Galileo  was,  at  least,  in  an  equal  degree  with 
Bacon,  the  lather  of  the  Inductive  Logic ;  but  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  his  discoveries  furnished  some  fortunate  illus- 
trations of  its  principles.  To  explain  these  principles  was  no 
object  of  Lis;  nor  does  he  manifest  any  great  anxiety  to  recom- 
mend their  adoption  with  a  view  to  the  general  improvement  of 
science.  The  Aristotelian  disputant,  in  his  celebrated  Dialogues, 
is  made  frequently  to  appeal  to  observation  and  experiment;  but 
the  interlocutor,  through  whom  Galileo  himself  speaks,  nowhere 
takes  occasion  to  distinguish  between  the  flimsy  inductions  of 
the  Stagirite,  in  regard  to  the  objects  in  dispute,  and  those  which 
he  himself  had  instituted,  or  to  hint  at  the  very  different  com- 
plexion which  philosophy  mnat  assume,  according  as  the  one 
kind  or  the  other  is  resorted  to,"* 

§  IV.  Was  the  MBTHon  New  and  Ukeful? 
Bacon's  Method,  and  the  scientific  spirit  which  animates  his 
works,  have  been  indicated  in  the  foregoing  pages.     His  philo- 
sophical importance  is  to  be  measured  by  that  Method  and  that 

Writings  of  Bacon, :  Trans,  of 
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spirit;  not  by  any  scientific  discoveries.  A  miud  so  riclily  stored 
could  not  fell  to  iliustrato  his  writings  with  manifold  graces  of 
style,  and  with  pregnant  aphorisms.  Accordingly,  his  Method 
having  been  established,  and  beea  superseded,  having  done  its 
work,  nothing  remains  for  our  profit  but  these  very  graces  and 
aphorisms.  The  great  reformer  may  excite  our  admiration,  his- 
twieally ;  his  Method  excites  no  admirition  for  its  present  in- 
trinsic value.  We  have  a  more  perfect  Method ;  the  processes 
of  scientific  investigation  are  bettei  nn  leratood ,  but  we  are  never 
in  communion  with  his  vast  an  \  penetiatmg  intellect  without 
acknowledging  his  greatness ;  for  his  rem  rks  aie  often,  as  appli- 
cable now  as  they  were  when  first  written  Hence  the  frequency 
of  quotations  from  Bacon ;  and  these  quotations,  aa  Dr.  "Whewell 
observes,  are  more  frequently  made  by  metaphysical,  ethical,  and 
even  theolo^cal  writers,  than  they  are  by  the  authors  of  works 
on  Physics.  For  the  present  generation,  then,  whatever  the  value 
of  Bacon's  works.  Bacon's  Method  is  useless.  Some  modem  wri- 
ters have  asserted  that  it  was  always  useless ;  and  this  assertion 
has  been  supported  by  arguments  so  plausible,  that  they  demand 
attention. 

The  objections  made  to  Bacon's  Method  are  of  three  kinds, 
1st.  It  was  nothing  new ;  2d.  It  was  useless  as  a  guide  to  inves- 
tigation ;  3d.  It  was  already  latent  in  the  scientific  spirit  then 
abroad,  and  must  have  been  elicited  by  some  one,  sooner  or 
later. 

"  It  was  nothing  new."  This  is  a  veiy  frequent  objection,  and 
is  urged  by  the  Count  Josopli  de  Maistre  and  Mr.  Macaulay, 
The  former  has  written  a  long  chapter  to  prove  that  Bacon's  In- 
duction is  nothing  more  than  the  Induction  of  Aristotle ;  and 
Mr.  Macaulay,  who  adopts  the  same  opinion,  devotes  several  viva- 
cious pages  to  show  that  everybody  unconsciously  practices  this 
inductive  Method.  M.  de  Maistre's  Examen  de  la  Philosophic  de 
Bacon  is  a  vehement  attack,  written  with  the  celebrated  author's 
usual  vivacity,  but  with  more  than  his  usual  arrogance  and  vc- 
As  there  are  many  things  in  Bacon  hasty,  inexact,  or 
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partaking  of  the  prejudices  and  errors  of  his  age,  his  antagonist 
is  at  no  loss  to  find  matter  for  ridicule ;  but  when  he  ti'eats  of 
Bacon's  Method  and  Spirit  as  contemptible  puerilities,  he  only  ex- 
cites a  smile  in  the  dispassionate  reader.  His  arguments  against 
Bacon's  Method  are,  first,  that  Aristotle  had  analyzed  it  before 
him ;  secondly,  that  Induction  is  only  one  form  of  the  Syllogism. 

It  is  true  that  Aristotle  told  us  what  Induction  was  ;  but  it  is 
not  true  tliat  he  analyzed  it,  as  Bacon  has  done ;  nor  did  he  ever 
pronounce  it  to  be  the  Method  of  inquiry ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
only  served  him  as  one  of  the  means  of  ascertaining  truth,  and 
was  not  so  important  in  his  eyes  as  the  Syllogism.  Bacon  asserts 
Induction  to  be  the  only  Method;  and  has  no  words  too  strong 
to  express  his  scorn  of  the  Syllogism,  "which  may  catch  the  as- 
sent, but  lets  the  things  slip  through."  Dugald  Stewart  observes 
that  we  might  as  well  declare  that  the  ancients  had  anticipated 
Newton  because  they  too  used  the  word  "  attraction,"  as  that  Ar- 
istotle anticipated  Bacon  because  he  too  speaks  of  "  Induction."* 
This  is,  however,  going  too  far  the  other  way.  In  our  C!iapt«r 
on  the  Stagirile  we  have  indicated  the  relatjon  in  which  the  two 
conceptions  stand  to  each  other. 

M.  de  Maistro  says  that  Induction  and  SyllogisKi  are  the  same. 
"  At  bottom,  what  is  Induction !  Aristotle  clearly  saw  it :  /i  is 
a  syllogism,  without  the  middle  lerm—hn  Ss  h  raiatros  ffuXXoyitr/iog 
•rr,s  tfptjinjs  xaj  dfi-sitou  Vfora,asu£,  [Anal.  Prior,  ii.  12,)  What 
does  it  signify  whether  I  say,  Bveiy  simple  heing  U  indeetructible 
by  nature ;  note  my  soul  ia  a  simple  being,  there/ore,  etc ;  or 
whether  I  say  directly,  My  soul  ia  simple,  it  w  therefore  inde- 
structible. In  either  case  it  ia  the  syllogism  which  is  virtually 
in  the  induction,  as  it  is  in  the  enthymeme." 

Now  it  is  quite  true  that  every  induction  may  be  thrown  into 
the  form  of  a  syllogism  by  supplying  the  major  premise;  and 
it  is  this  which  led  Archbishop  Whately  to  conclude  that  Induc- 
tion itself  is  but  a  peculiar  case-  of  ratiocination,  and  that  the 
universal  type  of  all  reasoning  is  the  syllogism.     We  cannot  but 

*  I'hilos.  of  Mind,  vol,  ii.  cli.  iv,  seel.  3. 
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agree  with.  Johu  Mill  in  holding  precisely  tiie  reYerae  opinion, 
and  believing  that  ratiocination  itself  is  resolvable  into  Induc- 
tion.* Be  this  aa  it  may,  M.  de  JIaistre  has  afforded  us  an  illus- 
tration of  the  difference  between  Aristotle  and  Bacon  in  the  very 
passage  quoted. 

If  every  induction  can  be  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  syllogism, 
by  supplying  the  major  premise,  it  is  in  the  way  this  major 
premise  is  established  that  we  must  seek  the  real  difference  be- 
tween the  Syllogistic  and  Inductive  Methods :  and  that  difference 
is  the  difference  between  ii  priori  and  a  posteriori.  Every  one 
who  has  read  Bacon,  knows  that  his  scorn  for  the  Syllogism  is 
not  scorn  for  it  as  &/orm  of  ratiocination,  but  as  a  means  of  in- 
vestigation. He  objects  to  our  proceeding  to  deduce  from  an 
axiom  not  accui'ately  and  inductively  obtained,  consequences 
which  may  very  well  be  contained  in  the .  axiom,  although  hav- 
ing no  relation  to  the  truth  of  things.  "The  axioms  in  use,  be- 
ing derived  from  slender  experience  and  a  few  obvious  particu- 
lars, are  generally  applied  in  a  corresponding  manner ;  no  won- 
der they  lead  not  to  new  particulars."!  Again ;  "  Syllogism 
consists  of  propositions,  propositions  of  words,  and  words  are 
the  signs  of  notions ;  therefore,  if  our  notions,  the  basis  of  all, 
are  confused,  and  (y»er-]tastHy  taken  from  tfiinffs,  nothing  that  is 
built  upon  them  can  be  firm;  whenee  our  only  hope  rests  upon 
genuine  Induction'''^ 

Nothing  can  be  more  explicit.  Bacon  very  well  knew  the  dif- 
ference between  his  Method  and  that  of  the  Aiistotelians ;  and 
he  very  well  expressed  this  difference.  To  turn  round  upon  him 
and  say  all  Induction  is  itself  but  Syllogism,  is  mere  evasion. 
He  mas  not  giving  a  logical  analysis  of  the  mind ;  he  was  warn- 
ing raon  against  long-standing  errors,  and  pointing  out  to  them 
the  path  of  truth, 

Mr,  Maoaulay's  arguments  are  of  a  different  stamp.  To  us 
they  are  only  ingenious  and  plausible ;  yet  so  ingenious  and  so 
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plausible  as  to  gain  many  followers.  They  are  mostly  true  as 
far  as  they  go,  but  do  not  appear  to  ns  to  go  to  the  real  point. 
We  shall  select  the  main  parts  of  his  opposition  : 

"The  inductive  method  has  been  practised  ever  since  the  he- 
ginning  of  the  world,  by  every  human  being.  It  is  constantly 
practised  by  the  most  ignorant  clown,  who  by  this  method  is  led 
to  the  conclusion,  that  if  he  sows  barley  he  shall  not  reap  wheat. 
A  plain  man  finds  his  stomach  out  of  order.  Ho  never  heard  ot 
Lord  Bacon's  name ;  but  he  proceeds  in  the  strictest  conformity 
witli  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  second  book  of  the  iVbuum  Or- 
gamivt,  and  satisfies  himself  that  minee-pies  have  done  the  mis- 
chief, 'I  ate  mince-pies  on  Monday  and  Wednesday,  and  was 
kept  awake  by  indigestion  all  night.'  This  is  the  eomparmtia 
ad  intelleetum  instantiaram,  eonvcnientium.  '  I  did  not  eat  any  on 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  aud  I  was  quite  well.'  This  is  the  cowpareniia 
imlantiarunt  in  proximo  quw  natura  data  privatitur.  'I  ate 
very  sparingly  of  them  on  Sunday,  and  was  very  slightly  indis- 
posed in  the  evening.  But  on  Christmas-day  I  almost  dined  on 
them,  and  was  so  ill  that  I  was  in  some  danger.'  This  is  the 
emnparenlia  inslanliarum  ieeundum  magis  et  minus.  '  It  cannot 
be  the  brandy  which  I  took  with  them  ;  for  I  have  drunk  brandy 
for  years,  without  being  the  worse  for  it.'  This  is  the  T<yer:lio 
luiturarum.  We  might  easily  pi'oceed,  but  we  have  already  suf- 
ficiently explained  our  meaning." 

The  answer  to  this  is,  that  Induction  being  the  process  of  all 
reasoning,  of  course  so  long  as  men  have  reasoned  they  have 
reasoned  inductively.  But  there  is  simple  and  incautious  Induc- 
tion, and  there  is  cautious  methodical  Induction, — instinct  and 
science ;  in  ordinary  cases,  men  pursue  the  induction  per  enu- 
merationem  simplicem  ;  in  scientific  investigations  they  must  pur- 
sue a  very  different  method ;  and  at  the  time  Bacon  wrote,  al- 
most all  philosophical  and  scientific  speciiktions  were  vitiated  by 
the  iccoiTect  method. 

"  Those  who  object  to  the  importance  of  Bacon's  precepts  in 
philosophy,"  says  Mi'.  Ilallam,  "  that  mankind  have  practised 
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many  of  them  iminemorially,  are  rather  coiifirmiug  their  utility 
than  taking  off  much  from  their  originality,  in  any  fair  sense  of 
tlie  term.  Every  logical  method  is  built  on  the  common  facul- 
ties of  human  nature,  which  have  been  esereised  since  the  crea- 
tion, in  discerning— better  or  worse — truth  from  falsehood,  and 
inferring  the  unknown  from  the  known.  That  men  might  have 
done  this  more  correctly,  is  manifest  from  the  quantity  of  error 
into  which,  from  want  of  reasoning  well  on  what  came  before 
<;hem,  they  have  habitually  feUen.  In  experimental  philosophy, 
to  which  the  more  special  rnles  of  Lord  Bacon  are  generally  re- 
ferred, there  was  a  notorious  want  of  that  very  process  of  reason- 
ing which  he  supplied."*  "Nothing  can  be  more  certain,"  as 
Professor  Napier  observes,  "  than  that  Bacon  rests  the  whole 
hopes  of  his  philosophy  on  the  mmetiy  of  his  logical  precepts; 
and  that  he  uniformly  represents  the  ancient  philosophers,  par- 
ticularly Aristotle,  as  having  been  wholly  regardless  of  tie  in- 
ductive method  in  their  physical  inquiiies.  Bacon  does  not  in- 
deed say  that  the  ancient  philosophers  never  employed  themselves 
in  observing  Nature ;  but  he  maintains  that  there  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  observation,  as  it  was  employed  by  them,  and 
the  art  of  observing  for  the  purposes  of  philosophical  discovery."} 
Men  in  Bacon's  time  reasoned  like  the  facetious  judge  in  Mr. 
Macaulay's  anecdote,  "who  was  in  t}ie  habit  of  jocosely  pro- 
pounding, after  dinner,  a  theory,  that  the  cause  of  the  prevalence 
of  Jacobinism  was  the  practice  of  hearing  three  names.  He 
quoted,  on  the  one  side,  Charles  James  Fox,  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan,  John  Home  Tooke,  John  Philpot  Curran,  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge,  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone.  Tliese  were  inslantice 
convenientes.  He  then  proceeded  to  cite  instances  abseniix  in 
proximo — William  Pitt,  John  Scott,  William  Wyndham,  Samnel 
Horsley,  Henry  Dundas,  Edmnnd  Burke.     He  might  have  gone 

•  Silt,  of  Lit.  qfEuTOpi,  iii.  183. 

t  I>isaeHalionon.i}ie&«^and_InJtiieaee  qf  Bacon's  Writings,  p.  13.  See, 
■Iso,  a  passage  la  the  same  effect  in  Herachel's  Diteoartt,  pp,  113,  114,  wliieh 
we  do  not  quote,  because  tlio  work  is  in  everybody's  hond». 
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on  to  instances  secwtdum  magh  et  minus.  The  practice  of  giv- 
ing children  three  names  has  been  for  some  time  a  growing  prac- 
tice, and  Jacobinism  has  also  been  growing.  The  practice  of 
giving  children  three  names  is  more  common  in  America  than 
in  England.  In  England  we  have  still  a  King  and  a  House  of 
Lords ;  bat  the  Americans  are  Republicans.  The  refectiones  arc 
obvious.  Burke  and  Wolfe  Tone  were  both  Irishmen ;  therefore 
the  being  an  Irishman  ia  not  the  cause.  In  this  way  our  induc- 
tive philosopher  arrives  at  what  Bacon  calls  the  vintage,  and 
pronounces  that  having  three  names  is  the  cause  of  Jacobinism." 

This  is  a  very  good  theoiy  for  a  jocular  one ;  but  we  are  sur- 
prised to  find  so  acute  a  writer  as  Mr.  Macaulay  speaking  of  it  IQ 
the  terms  he  does ;  "  Here  is  an  induction  corresponding  with 
Bacon's  analysis,  and  ending  in  a  monstrous  absurdity.  In 
what  then  does  this  induction  differ  from  the  induction  which 
leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  presenj;e  of  the  sun  is  the 
cause  of  our  having  more  light  by  day  than  by  niglit!  The 
difference  evidently  ia,  not  in  the  kiTul  of  inslancfa,  but  in  Ike 
number  of  instances  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  difference  is  not  in  that 
part  of  the  process  for  which  Bacon  has  given  precise  rnles,  but 
in  a  circumstance  for  which  no  precise  rule  can  possibly  be  given. 
If  the  learned  author  of  the  theory  about  Jacobinism  had  en- 
larged either  of  the  tables  a  little,  his  system  would  have  been 
destroyed.  The  names  of  Tom  Paine  and  William  Windham 
Grenville  would  have  been  sufficient  to  do  the  work." 

We  especially  dissent  from  the  claiise  printed  in  italics,  which 
seems  to  us  at  variance  with  all  sound  Induction.  It  is  precisely 
the  kind  of  instances  adduced  in  the  theory,  which  makes  the 
theory  absurd.  The  whole  theory  is  a  gross  example  of  "  causa- 
tion inferred  from  casual  conjunction,  without  any  presumption 
arising  from  known  properties  of  the  supposed  agent :  which  is 
the  characteristic  of  empiricit.m."  Although  in  this  theory  there 
has  been  a  ceitain  superficial  elimination  employeil,  yet  that  elim- 
ination is  obviously  too  incomplete  for  any  satisfactory  result. 
Mr.  Macaulay  subsequently  asks,  Wh.it  number  of  instances  is 
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sufficient  to  ju't  t)  belet'  \.fter  how  maD^  e\fpiim>-il  wnuld 
Jenner  haie  been  lutiiel  m  bdciingia  inatioii  to  be  i  safe- 
guard aeain''t  t!  e  snfjlIpDxf  "We  answer  that  the  nun  her  of 
itititinees  dcpcnis  cti  tbe  kind  of  initiin.e'  and  on  tho  tkecry 
which  presides  o\er  their  ooilection  In  proportion  as  the  facts 
■uiduced  are  complev  must  the  theorj  which  would  etplain 
them  be  conbistent  with  all  other  known  tr  iths  before  the  facts 
themseUes  can  have  any  wgnificanee 

Bacons  originality  is  iii  no  way  affected  bv  pro\ing  thit  all 
men  at  all  times  when  they  reasoned  correctlj  reasonei  indue 
tive]\  M  reover  in  Bacon  s  particular  department  men  had 
notoniusly  pursued  a  wrong  Method  *  They  were  not  aware  of 
the  necesaitj  which  he  declared  there  wis  m  all  m\estigatnns, 
to  proceed  upon  a  graduated  and  succesme  Induction  Bacon 
first  made  them  aware  of  thi'  in!  as  Dp  "Wbewell  say*  the 
truly  remarkable  cucumstance  is  to  find  fl  is  recommeudation  of 
a  eontintious  advance  from  observation,  by  limited  steps,  through 
suc«essive  gradations  of  generality,  given  at  a  time  when  specu- 
lative men  in  general  had  only  just  begun  to  perceive  that  they 
must  begin  their  course  from  experience  in  some  way  or  other. 
...  In  catching  sight  of  this  principle,  and  in  ascribing  to  it 
its  due  importance.  Bacon's  sagacity,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
wrought  unassisted  and  unrivalled."f 

The  second  question  now  presents  itself.  Was  the  method 
useful  as  a  guide  in  investigation  ?  Many  persons  have  declared 
it  to  be  useless.  Mr.  Macanky  is  of  the  same  opinion.  He  says, 
with  great  truth,  "By  stimulating  men  to  the  discovery  of  new 
truth,  Bacon  stimulated  them  to  employ  the  inductive  method — 

*  And  this  In  spite  of  tlie  warning  ao  emplmtioBHy  given  throe  centuries 
before  Frsnoie  Bacon, by  his  groat  namesake  Eogcr  Bacon:  "Sine  eKpeoen- 
tia  nihil  Buffloienter  Eciri  potest.  Duo  enim  snot  morji  eognoseeadi,  soiticet 
per  ai^mentDDi  ot  experlmentnm.  Argunientum  eoncludit  et  facit  noe  con- 
clndeie  qmeEtianem,  sed  non  certiflont  neqne  removet  dubiUCionem,  ut 
qnieamt  animus  in  intuitu  veritatia,  niai  earn  inveniat  vi»  experientite." — 
Opm  Majaa,  psra  vi.  oap.  i. 

fJ'hSoi.qfladuaiveSeknciK,  ii.  395,  B96. 
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the  ooly  method  by  which  truth  tan  be  discovered.  By  stimu- 
lating mou  to  the  discovery  of  vaejitl  truth,  he  furnished  then) 
with  a  motive  to  perfoi'm  lie  inductive  process  well  and  care- 
fully. His  piedecessoTS  had  been  anticipators  of  Natuie.  They 
had  been  content  with  first  priuciples,  at  which  they  had  ar- 
rived by  the  most  scanty  and  slovenly  induction.  And  why  was 
this  ?  It  was,  we  conceive,  because  their  philosophy  proposed 
to  itself  no  practical  end,  because  it  was  merely  aa  exercise  of 
the  mind.  A  man  who  wants  to  contrii'e  a  new  machme,  or  a 
new  medicine,  has  a  strong  motive  to  observe  patientlj  and  ac 
curately,  and  to  try  experiment  after  espcriroent ,  but  a  man 
who  merely  wants  a  theme  for  disputation,  or  declain ttion,  his 
no  such  motive." 

Now  in  this  passage,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  very  merit  we  are 
claiming  for  Bacon  is  conceded.  We  ure  told  that  Bacon  stimu- 
lated men  to  employ  the  Inductive  Method— the  only  method  by 
which  new  ti'uth  could  be  discovered.  Who  pointed  out  the  futil- 
ity of  anticipating  Nature! — Bacon.  Who  exposed  the  "scanty 
and  slovenly  induction"  of  the  Schoolmen  ? — Bacon.  His  merit 
is  not  simply  that  of  stimulating  men  to  the  discovery  of  new 
lands,  but  of  also  aiFording  them  chart  and  compass  wherewith  to 
discover  the  new  lands.  There  were  several  eminent  men,  his 
predecessors  and  contemporaries,  who  all  rose  up  gainst  the  an- 
cient systems,  and  stimulated  men  to  the  discovery  of  useful  truth ; 
but  these  men,  although  all  of  them  constantly  insisted  upon  ob- 
servation and  experiment,  had  no  glimpse,  or  only  a  very  partial 
and  confused  glimpse,  of  the  Inductive  Method.  So  that  when 
Mr.  Macnulay  says,  "  It  was  not  by  fiirnishing  philosophers  with 
rules  for  performing  the  inductive  process  well,  but  by  furnishing 
them  with  a  motive  for  performing  it  well,  that  he  conferred  so 
vast  a  benefit  on  society,"  we  believe  he  is  contradicted,  on  all 
sides,  by  history.  The  motive  had  been  given  by  many^indeed, 
one  may  say  that  it  was  a  tendency  of  the  age;  the  rules  had 
been  devised  by  no  one  but  himself.  These  rules,  it  is  true,  were 
far  from  perfect ;  but  they  constitute  the  beginning,  and  fortii  the 
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basis  of  the  more  perfect  structure  which  successors  have  erected. 
Mr.  Macaulay's  argument  receives  its  force  solely  from  what  we 
cannot  but  regard  as  his  misconception  of  the  Baconian  Induction, 
That  Icduction  he  declares  to  be  daily  performed  by  every  man  ; 
but  this  is  confounding  ordinary  Induction  with  scientific  Induc- 
tion. It  is  confounding  a  simple  inference,  with  a  long  and  com- 
plicated process  of  inference.  It  is  confounding  what  Bacon  in- 
cessantly and  emphatically  distinguishes,  viz.  Indaction  with  the 
Inductive  Method;  afid  this  confusion  has  probably  influenced 
him  in  the  selection  of  his  illustrations.  None  of  the  things  he 
has  named  require  a  complicated  process  of  reasoning  for  their 
discovery.  If  a  man  wants  to  make  a  shoe,  he  needs  inductions, 
but  is  certainly  in  no  need  of  the  Inductive  Metliod ;  if  he  wants 
to  discover  a  law  of  Nature,  the  Indudjve  Method  is  indispensa- 
ble. Mr,  Macaulay  will  not  maintain  that  the  ordinary  man,  who 
wishes  to  find  out  a  law  of  Nature,  proeeeds  in  his  inquiry  by  a 
graduated  ind  sucoessne  InJuition  from  particulars  to  generals, 
and  from  generals  to  those  w  hich  are  still  more  general ;  and  this 
without  "  intiiipation"  of  Nature— without  rash  and  hasty  leap- 
ing from  one  particular  to  some  extreme  generality.  In  fact, 
although  Induction,  as  the  type  of  reasoning,  must  be  carried 
on  by  every  reasonmg  animal,  jet  so  far  is  the  Inductive  Method 
from  being  the  ordinary  process  of  ordinary  men,  that  we  know 
of  scarcely  any  process  go  contrary  to  the  natural  bias  of  the 
mind.  Bacon  has  more  than  once  alluded  to  this  bias,  which 
mates  us  judge  hastily,  and  on  the  slenderest  evidence.  In- 
deed, the  Inductive  Metliod  requires  a  constant  and  watchful 
repression  of  our  natural  tendency  lo  "  anticipate,"  and  endeavor, 
by  a  short  cut,  to  abridge  the  long  journey  which  conducts  us  to 
the  Truth. 

But  while  we  think  Mr.  Macaulay  underrates  the  importance  of 
the  inductive  rules,  we  quite  agree  with  him  that  Bacon  overrated 
their  importance.  "  Our  method  of  discovery  in  science,"  so  runs 
oue  of  his  aphorisms,  "  is  of  such  a  nature  that  there  is  not  iiiufh 
left  to  acuteuess  and  strength  of  genius,  but  all  degrees  of  genius 
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aad  intellect  are  brought  nearly  to  tiie  same  level."*  This  is  con- 
tradicted by  every  two  iiieE  engaging  in  scientific  pursuits.  In 
propoi-tion  to  tie  efiectiveness  of  the  instrument,  will  tbe  original 
superiority  make  itself  more  manifest.  Place  axes  in  the  hands  of 
two  men  commissioned  to  make  a  clearing  in  the  forest,  and  the 
stronger  man  will  be  at  a  greater  advantage  than  be  was  before. 
Moreover  the  Method,  however  excellent  when  followed,  cannot 
fore*  men  to  follow  it:  the  natural  bias  of  the  mind  is  against  it. 
Mr,  Macaulay  therefore  is  perfectly  right  in  preferring  the  spirit 
of  Bacon's  Method  to  the  rules  given  in  the  second  boot  of  the 
Organum. 

There  js  however  another  reason  why  the  spirit  is  preferable  to 
the  rules;  and  that  reason  is  the  incompleteness  of  those  rules. 
The  radical  defect  of  Bacon's  method  lies  in  its  being  induetive, 
and  not  also  deductive.  He  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  the  insufficiency  of  the  Deductive  Method  alone,  which  he  saw 
his  contemporaries  pursuing,  and  which  he  knew  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  failure  of  his  predecessors,  that  he  bestowed  all  his  attention 
on  the  Inductive  Method.  Ilis  want  of  mathematical  knowledge 
had  also  no  small  share  in  this  error  Although  however  it  may 
be  justly  said  that  he  did  not  sufficienth  exemplify  the  Deductive 
Method,  it  is  not  correct  to  siy  that  he  entirely  neglected  it. 
Tliose  who  assert  this,  forget  that  the  second  ptrt  of  the  AWum. 
Organim.  was  never  completed  In  the  second  part  it  was  his 
intention  to  treat  of  Deduction,  aa  is  plain  trom  the  following  pas- 
sage :  "  The  indications  for  the  interpretation  of  Nature  include  two 
general  parts.  The  first  relates  to  the  rising  of  Asioms  from  ex- 
perience ;  and  the  second,  to  the  dedudng  or  deriving  of  riew 
expenrrmits  from  Axioms  (do  ducendis  aut  derivandis  experi- 
mentis  covis  ab  axiomatibus)."}  We  here  see  that  he  compre- 
hended the  two-fold  nature  of  the  method;  but  inasmuch  as  he 
did  not  publish  the  second  part  of  his  Organum,  we  may  admit 
the  remark  of  Professor  I'iayfair,  that  "in  a  very  extensive  depart- 

•  Nmaia  Organum,  i.  Aph.  Bl.  t  lUd-,  ii.  Aph.  10. 
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ment  of  physical  science,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  investigation 
tas  been  carried  on,  not  perhaps  more  easily,  but  with  a  less  fre- 
quent appeal  to  experience,  than  the  rules  of  the  J/owant  Organum 
would  seem  to  require.  In  all  physical  inquiries  where  mathemat- 
ical reasoning  has  been  employed,  after  a  few  principles  have 
been  established  by  experience,  a  vast  multitude  of  truths,  equally 
certain  with  the  principles  themselves,  have  been  deduced  from 
them  by  the  mere  application  of  geometry  and  algebra.  .  .  .  The 
strict  method  of  Bacon  is  therefore  only  necessary  where  the 
thing  to  be  explained  is  new,  and  where  we  have  no  knowledge, 
or  next  to  none,  of  the  powers  employed."* 

His  deficiency  in  mathematical  knowledge  caused  him  to  over- 
look the  equal  importance  of  Deduction  and  Induction  : — "  Bacon 
has  judiciously  remarked,  that  the  axiomata  media  of  every  sci- 
ence prmcipallj  constitute  its  value.  The  lowest  generalizations, 
until  explained  by  and  resolved  into  the  middle  principles,  of 
which  they  are  the  consequences,  have  only  the  imperfect  accu- 
racy of  empirical  laws ;  while  the  most  general  laws  are  too  gen- 
eral, and  include  too  few  circumstances  to  give  sufEcient  indica- 
tion of  what  happens  in  individual  cases,  where  the  eircunistan- 
ces  are  almost  always  immensely  numerous.  In  the  importance 
therefore  which  Bacon  assigns,  in  every  science,  to  the  middle 
principles,  it  is  impossible  not  to  agree  with  him.  But  I  con- 
ceive him  to  have  been  radically  wrong  in  his  doctrine  respecting 
the  mode  in  which  these  axiomala  media  should  he  arrived  at; 
although  there  is  no  one  proposition  in  his  works  for  which  he 
has  been  so  extravagantly  eulogized;  He  enunciates,  as  a  uni- 
versal rule,  that  induction  should  proceed  from  the  lowest  to  the 
middle  principles,  and  from  those  to  the  highest,  never  reversing 
that  order,  and  consequently  leaving  no  room  for  the  discovery 
of  new  principles  by  way  of  deduction  at  all.  It  is  not  to  be 
conceived  that  a  man  of  Bacon's  sagacity  could  have  fallen  info 
this  mistake,  if  there  had  existed  in  his  time,  among  the  sciences 

*  Dissertation,  pp.  68,  61. 
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wbicli  treat  of  successive  phenomena,  one  single  deductive  sci- 
ence, such  as  mechanics,  astronomy,  optics,  acoustics,  etc.,  now 
are.  In  those  sciences,  it  is  evident  that  tJie  higher  and  middle 
principles  are  by  no  means  derived  from  the  lowest,  but  the  re- 
verse. In  some  of  them,  the  very  highest  generalizations  were 
those  earliest  ascertained  with  any  scientific  exactness;  aa,  for 
example  (in  mechanics),  the  laws  of  motion.  Those  general 
laws  had  not  indeed  at  first  ihe  acknowledged  universality  which 
they  acquired  after  having  heen  successfully  employed  to  explain 
many  classes  of  phenomena  to  which  they  were  not  originally 
seen  to  be  applicable ;  as  when  the  laws  of  motion  were  em- 
ployed in  conjunction  with  other  laws  to  explain  deductively  the 
celestial  phenomena.  Still  the  fact  remains,  that  the  propoM- 
tions  which  were  afterwards  recognized  as  the  most  general 
truths  of  the  science,  were,  of  ail  its  accurate  generalizations, 
those  earliest  arrived  at. 

"  Bacon's  greatest  merit  therefore  cannot  consist,  as  we  ai'e  so 
often  told  that  it  did,  in  exploding  the  vicious  method  pursued 
by  the  ancients,  of  flying  to  the  highest  generalizations  for  it, 
and  deducing  the  middle  priuciples  fi'om  them,  since  this  is 
neither  a  vicious  nor  an  exploded  method,  hut  the  universally 
accredited  method  of  modern  science,  and  that  to  which  it  owes 
ils  greatest  triumphs.  The  error  of  ancient  speculation  did  not 
consist  in  making  the  largest  generalizations  first,  but  in  making 
them  without  the  aid  or  warrant  of  rigorous  inductive  methods, 
and  applying  them  deductively  without  the  needful  use  of  that 
important  part  of  the  deductive  method  termed  verification."* 

This  passage  certainly  lays  bare  the  weakness  of  Bacon's 
Metiiod ;  and  does  so,  we  believe,  for  the  first  time.  But  we 
cannot  eiitirely  concur  in  the  concluding  paragraph.  Although 
Bacon  did  not  perhaps  see  tlie  real  importance  of  the  Deductive 
Method,  he  did  see  the  futility  of  the  Deductive  Method  em- 
ployed before  his  time  ;  and  he  saw  moreover  that  the  cause  lay 

•  ii\W&  Syttem  of  Logk,  ii.  62t-6. 
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in  the  want  of  "  verification"— in  the  want  of  "  the  aid  or  war- 
rant of  rigorous  inductive  methods:"  this  we  must  think  his 
greatest  merit,  aa  wo  think  his  imperfect  conception  of  the  De- 
ductive Method  his  greatest  imperfection. 

There  is  also  another  potent  reason  why  the  merely  Inductive 
Method  should  not  have  contributed  to  any  great  discoveries; 
and  we  must  again  borrow  from  the  Sysfem  of  Logic  the  passage 
wherein  this  is  exhibited : 

"It  has  excited  the  surprise  of  philosophers  that  the  detmled 
system  of  inductive  logic  has  been  turned  to  so  little  direct  use 
by  subseijuent  inquirers, — having  neither  continued,  except  in  a 
few  of  ita  generalities,  to  he  recognized  as  a  theory,  nor  having 
conducted,  in  practice,  to  any  great  scientific  results.  But  this, 
though  not  unfrequently  remarked,  has  scarcely  received  any 
plausible  explanation ;  and  some  indeed  have  preferred  to  assert 
that  all  rules  of  induction  are  useless,  rather  than  suppose  that 
Bacon's  rules  are  grounded  upon  aa  insufficient  analysis  of  the 
inductive  process.  Such  however  will  be  seen  to  he  the  fact,  as 
soon  aa  it  is  considered  that  Baeou  entirely  overlooked  plurality 
of  causes.  All  his  rules  tacitly  imply  the  assumption,  so  con- 
trary to  all  we  know  of  Nature,  that  a  phenomenon  cannot  have 
more  than  one  cause."" 

In  another  passage,  too  long  for  ext  a  t  the  an  e  autho  po  nts 
out  a  capital  error  in  Bacon's  view  t  1  nd  t  e  [  1  1  [  hy 
viz.  his  suppoMtion  that  the  principl  of  1  m  nat  — that  g  at 
logical  instrument  which  he  had  t!  e  nse  n   nt  of  first 

bringing  into  use — was  applicable  n  (he  ame  n  a  I  tl  e 
same  unqualified  manner,  to  the  in      t  gat  on  of    o-  an  i  as 

to  that  of  the  successiom  o/phenome  a  f 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  tl  t  Bacon  s  concep  on  of  a 
scientific  Method  was  ms^ificent,  as  far  as  it  went,  but  m  con- 
sequence of  certain  deficiencies,  owing  principally  to  the  want  of 
any  established  science  as  a  model,  the  Method  he  laid  down  was 

*  S^alem  of  Zogii:,  ii.  S73.  i  Ibid.,  ii.  127  el  «tq. 
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only  indirectly  useful.  If  it  did  not  produce  great  disuoveiies,  it 
certainly  did  exercise  an  important  influence  on  the  minds  of 
those  who  were  afterwards  to  make  great  discoveries.  "  The 
way  to  prove  that  Bacon's  writings  were  powerful  agents  in  the 
advancement  of  physical  knowledge,"  aaya  Professor  Napier,  "  is 
to  prove  that  they  produced  these  effects  (viz,  the  overthrow  of 
esisting  methods— stimulus  given  to  experimental  inquiry — and 
ingenious  views  and  principles  requisite  for  such  inquiry) ;  and 
the  proof  that  such  effects  were  actually  produced  by  them,  musti 
necessaiily  be  derived  from  the  testimony  of  those  who  early  ex- 
perienced, or  became  otherwise  acqiiainted  with,  their  operation." 
And  the  greater  part  of  his  instructive  Essay  is  devoted  fo  this 
proof.  The  proofe  are  numerous  and  decisive,  gathered  not  only 
from  the  English  and  French  writers,  but  also  fi'om  Italian  and 
German. 

And  now  the  last  question  presents  itself,  Was  not  Bacon's 
Method  latent  in  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  age  ?  Yes  ;  just  as 
much  as  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine  was  latent  in  the 
knowledge  and  tendencies  of  the  age  of  "VVatt.  What  does  in- 
vention mean  more  than  the  finding  what  others  are  still  seek- 
ing? were  it  not  hidden  somewhere,  no  one  could  find  it.  Let 
no  one  therefore  endeavor  to  rob  a  great  man  of  his  fame  by  de- 
claring that  the  thing  found  was  lying  ready  to  be  found,  and 
would  have  sooner  or  later  been  found  by  some  one.  Yes,  by 
some  one  who  had  eyes  to  see  what  his  fellow-men  could  not 
see  :  by  some  other  great  man.  How  was  it  that  Bacon's  im 
mediate  predece.ssors  and  contemporaries  did  not  detect  this 
latent  method!  It  was  lying  there  as  open  for  inspection  to 
them  as  to  him.  Why  did  he  alone  find  it '  Betnuse  he  alone 
was  competent  to  find  it. 

It  is  very  true  that  in  his  day,  and  previously,  great  discover- 
ies had  been  made ;  and  as  they  only  could  be  made  upon  a  true 
Method,  the  Method  was  implied  in  them.  But  this  is  no  argu- 
ment against  Bacon's  oiiginality.  "  Principles  of  evidence,"  says 
Mr.  Mill,  "and  theories  of  method,  are  not  to  be  constructed  li 
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priori.  The  laws  of  our  rational  faculty,  like  those  of  every 
other  natural  agency,  are  ooly  learnt  hy  seeing  the  agent  at 
work.  The  earlier  achievements  of  science  were  made  without 
the  conscious  observance  of  any  scientific  method ;  and  we  should 
never  have  known  by  what  process  truth  is  to  be  ascertained  if 
we  had  not  previously  ascertained  truths,"  And  if  we  consider 
for  B  moment  the  extreme  paucity  of  ascertained  truths  in  science 
at  the  time  Bacon  wrote,  it  will  enhance  our  admiration  of  his 
marvellous  sagacity,  to  see  him  do  so  much  with  such  poor  ma- 
terials; as  Play  fair  says,  "the  history  of  human  knowledge  points 
out  nobody  of  whom  it  can  be  said  that,  placed  in  the  situation 
of  Bacon,  he  would  have  done  what  Baeon  did,-— no  man  whose 
prophetic  genius  would  enable  him  to  delineate  a  system  of 
science  which  had  not  yet  begun  to  exist" 

Bacon  is  a  great  subject,  and  one  as  attractive  as  great ;  but 
our  object  here  has  been  solely  to  exhibit  bis  Method,  and  to 
indicate  its  historical  position.  We  have  done  nothing  but  point 
out  the  grounds  upon  which  his  fame,  as  tlie  father  of  Knperi- 
mental  Philosophy,  is  huiit.  His  Method  alone  engaged  us,  be- 
cause by  it  alone  he  claims  a  place  in  this  histtiry,  "We  have 
not  dwelt  upon  his  errors ;  neither  have  we  dwelt  upon  the  won- 
drous and  manifold  excellences  of  that  mind  which  Mr.  Macaulay 
has  so  felicitously  compared  to  the  t«nt  the  fairy  Peribanou  gave 
to  Prince  Ahmed ; — "  Fold  it,  and  it  seemed  the  toy  for  the  hand 
of  lady  :  spread  it,  and  the  armies  of  powerful  Sultans  might  re- 
h  its  shade." 
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FOUNDATION  OF  THE  DEDUOUVE  METHOD. 


CHAPTER  I. 
DESCAKTES. 

S  I.   Life  op  Descartes. 


Just  at  the  close  of  the  Bixt^enth  century,  1596,  there  was 
bom  in  Touraine,  of  Breton  parents,  a  feehic  sickly  ehild,  named 
Ren6  Descartes  Duperron.  A  few  days  after  his  biilh,  a  disease 
of  the  lungs  carried  off  his  mother.  The  sickly  child  grew  to 
be.  a  sickly  boy  ;  and,  till  the  age  of  twenty,  his  life  was  always 
despaired  of. 

That  boy  was  one  the  world  could  ill  afford  to  lose.  Few  who 
saw  him  creeping  on  the  path,  which  his  companions  galloped 
along  like  young  colts,  would  have  supposed  that  the  boy,  whose 
short  dry  cough  aud  paleness  seemed  to  announce  an  early  grave, 
was  shortly  to  become  one  of  the  world's  illustrious  leaders,  whose 
works  would  continue,  centuries  aft«r  their  appearance,  to  he 
studied,  qnoted,  and  criticised.  His  masters  loved  him.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  promise ;  and  in  his  eighth  year  had  gained  the  title  of 
the  Young  Philosopher,  from  his  avidity  to  learn,  and  his  con- 
stant questioning. 

Ilis  education  was  confided  to  tie  Jesuits.  This  astonishing 
body  has  many  evils  laid  to  its  door,  but  no  one  can  refuse  to  it 
the  praise  of  having  been  ever  ready  to  see  and  apply  the  value 
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of  education.  In  the  college  of  La  Fleclie  tlie  young  Descartes 
was  iasti'uoted  in  mathematics,  physics,  logic,  rhetoric,  and  the 
ancient  languages.  He  was  an  apt  pupil ;  learned  quickly,  and 
was  never  tired  of  learning. 

Was  the  food  supplied  by  the  Jesuits  nutiitions  3  M.  Thomas 
remarks,  "There  is  an  education  for  the  ordinary  man  ;  for  the 
man  of  genius  there  is  no  education  hut  what  lie  ^ves  himself; 
the  second  generally  consists  in  destroying  the  first,"  And  so  it 
was  with  Descartes,  who,  on  leaving  La  Fleche,  declared  that 
he  had  derived  no  other  benefit  flora  his  studies  than  that  of  a 
conviction  of  his  utter  ignorance,  and  a  profound  contempt  for 
the  systems  of  philosophy  in  vogue.  The  incompetence  of  phi- 
losophers to  solve  the  problems  they  occupiect  themselves  with, 
— the  anarchy  which  reigned  in  the  scientific  world,  where  no 
two  thinkers  could  agree  upon  fundamental  points, — the  estrav- 
agance  of  the  conclusions  to  which  some  accepted  premises  !ed, 
determinedhim  to  seek  no  more  to  slake  his  thirst  at  their  fountains. 

"And  that  is  why,  as  soon  as  my  age  permitted  me  to  quit 
my  preceptors,"  he  says,  "  I  entirely  gave  up  the  study  of  letters ; 
and  resolving  to  seek  no  other  scienco  than  that  which  I  could 
find  in  myself,  or  else  in  the  great  book  of  the  world,  I  employed 
the  remainder  of  my  youth  in  travel,  in  seeing  courts  and  camps, 
in  frequenting  people  of  diverse  humors  and  conditions,  in  col- 
lecting various  experiences,  and  above  all  in  endeavoring  to  draw 
some  profitable  reflection  from  what  I  saw.  For  it  seemed  tfl 
me  that  I  should  meet  with  more  truth  in  the  reasonings  which 
each  man  makes  in  his  own  affairs,  and  which  if  wrong  would 
be  speedily  punished  by  failure,  than  in  those  reasonings  which 
the  philosopher  makes  in  his  study,  upon  speculations  which  pro- 
duce no  effect,  and  which  are  of  no  consequence  to  him,  except 
perhaps  that  he  will  be  iDore  vain  of  them  the  more  remote  they 
are  from  common  sense,  because  he  would  then  have  been  forced  to 
employ  more  ingenuity  and  subtlety  to  render  them  plausible."* 
it  edition  of  M.  Jales  Si- 
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For  many  years  he  led  a  roving,  unsettled  life ;  now  serving 
in  the  army,  now  making  a  tour;  now  studying  mathematics  in 
solitude,  now  conversing  with  scientific  men.  One  constant  pur- 
pose gave  unity  to  those  various  pursuits.  He  was  elaborating 
his  answers  to  the  questions  which  perplexed  him ;  he  was  pre- 
paring his  Method, 

"When  only  three-and- twenty  he  conceived  the  design  of  a 
reformation  in  philosophy.  He  was  at  that  time  residing  in  his 
winter-quarters  at  Neuburg,  on  the  Danube.  His  travels  soon 
afterwards  commenced,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  ho  retired 
into  Holland,  there  in  silence  and  solitude  to  arrange  his  thoughts 
inlib  a  consistent  whole.  He  remsuned  there  eight  years ;  and 
60  completely  did  he  shut  himself  from  the  world,  that  he  con- 
cealed from  his  friends  the  very  plaee  of  his  residence. 

When  the  results  of  his  meditative  solitude  were  given  to  the 
world,  in  the  shape  of  his  celebrated  Discourse  <»i  Method,  and 
his  Meditations  (to  which  he  invented  replies),  the  sensation  pro- 
duced was  immense.  It  was  evident  to  all  men  that  an  oiiginal 
and  powerful  thinker  had  arisen ;  and  although  of  course  this 
originality  could  not  but  rouse  much  opposition,  from  the  very 
fact  of  being  original,  yet  Desoartea  gained  the  day.  His  name 
became  European.  His  controversies  were  European  quarrels. 
Charles  I^  of  England,  invited  him  over,  with  the  promise  of  a 
liberal  appointment;  and  the  invitation  would  probably  have 
been  accepted,  had  not  the  civil  war  broken  out.  He  afterwards 
received  a  flattering  invitation  from  Christina  of  Sweden,  who 
had  read  some  of  his  works  with  great  satisfaction,  and  wished 
to  learn  from  himself  the  principles  of  his  philosophy.  He  ac- 
cepted it,  and  arrived  in  Stockholm  in  1649.  His  reception  was 
most  gratifying ;  and  the  Queen  was  so  pleased  with  him  as  earn- 
estly to  beg  him  to  remain  with  her,  and  ^ve  his  assistance 
towards  the  establishment  of  an  academy  of  sciences.  But  the 
delicate  frame  of  Descartes  was  ill  fitted  for  the  severity  of  the 
climate,  and  a  cold,  caught  in  one  of  hisTnorning  visits  to  Chris- 
tina, produced  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  which  put  an  end  to 
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his  existence.  Christina  wept  for  him,  had  liim  interred  in  the 
cemetery  for  foreigners,  and  placed  a  long  eulogium  upon  his 
tomb.  His  remains  were  subsequently  (1666)  csiTied  from 
Sweden  into  France,  and  buried  with  great  ceremony  in  St. 
Genevieve  du  Mont. 

Descartes  was  a  great  tWuter ;  but  having  said  this,  we  have 
almost  exhausted  tlie  praise  we  can  bestow  upon  him  as  a  man. 
In  disposition  he  was  timid  to  servility.  When  proraulgating 
his  proofs  of  the  existence  of  tJie  Deity,  he  was  in  evident  alarm 
lest  the  Church  should  see  something  objectionable,  in  them.  He 
had  also  written  an  astronomical  treatise ;  but  hearing  of  the 
fate  of  Galileo,  he  refrained  from  publishing,  and  always  used 
some  chieaue  in  speaking  of  the  world's  movement.  He  was 
not  a  brave  man ;  nor  was  he  an  affectionate  man.  But  ho  was 
even-tempered,  placid,  and  studious  not  to  give  ofience.  la 
these,  as  in  so  many  other  points,  he  resembles  his  illustrious 
rival,  Francis  Dacou;  but  his  name  has  descended  spotless  to 
posterity,  while  Bacon's  has  descended  darkened  with  more  spots 
than  time  can  efface.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  how  much  differ- 
ence of  position  had  to  do  with  this  difference  of  moral  purity. 
Had  Bacon  lived  in  his  study,  we  should  have  only  praises  for 
his  name. 

I  n.  The  Method  or  Descartes, 
There  have  been  disputes  as  to  Bacon's  claim  to  the  title  of 
Father  of  Experimental  Science;  but  no  one  disputes  the  claim 
of  Descartes  to  the  title  of  Father  of  Modern  Philosophy,  On- 
tology and  Psychology  are  still  pursued  upon  his  Method ;  and 
his  speculations  are  still  proudly  referred  to,  by  most  Continental 
thinkers,  as  perfect,  or  almost  perfect,  examples  of  that  Method. 
In  his  Dedication  of  the  Meditations  to  the  Sovbonne,  he  says : 
"  I  have  always  thought  that  the  two  questions,  of  the  existence 
of  Godj  and  the  nature  of  the  soul,  were  the  chief  of  those 
which  ought  to  he  demonstrated  rather  by  philosophy  than  by 
theology ;  for  although  it  is  sufficient  for  us,  the  faithful,  to  be- 
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lieve  in  God,  and  that  the  soul  does  not  perish  with  the  body,  it 
certainly  does  not  seem  possible  ever  to  persuade  the  infidels  to 
any  religion,  nor  hardly  to  any  moral  virtui;,  unless  we  first  prove 
to  them  these  two  things  by  natural  reason."  Extraordinary 
language,  which  shows  bow  completely  Philosophy  had  gained 
complete  independence. 


But  if  Philosophy  is  to  be  independent, — if  i 
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every  thing,  except  of  his  own  existence.  He  pushed  his  skepti- 
cism to  the  verge  of  self-annihilation.  There  he  stopped :  there, 
in  Self,  m  his  Consciousness,  he  found  at  last  an  irresistible  Fact, 
an  irreversible  Certainty, 

Firm  ground  was  discovered.  He  could  doubt  the  existence 
of  tbe  external  world,  and  treat  it  as  a  phantasm ;  ho  could 
doubt  the  existence  of  God,  and  treat  the  belief  as  a  supei'stition  ; 
but  of  the  existence  of  his  thinking,  doubting  mind,  no  sort  of 
doubt  was  possible.  He,  the  doubter,  existed,  if  nothing  else  ex- 
isted. The  existence  that  was  revealed  in  his  own  Consciousness 
was  the  primary  fact,  the  tirst  indubitable  certainty.  Hence  his 
famous  Coffito,  ergo  Sum :  I  think,  therefore  I  am. 

It  is  somewhat  curious,  and,  as  an  illustration  of  the  frivolous 
verbal  disputes  of  philosopbers,  not  a  little  instructive,  that  this 
celebrated  Cogito,  ergo  Sum  should  have  been  frequently  attacked 
for  its  l<^cal  imperfection.  It  has  been  objected,  from  Gassendi 
downwards,  that  to  say,  "  I  think,  therefore  I  am,"  is  a  begging 
of  the  question,  since  existence  has  to  be  proved  identical  with 
thought  Certainly,  if  Descartes  had  intended  to  prove  his  own 
existence  by  reasoning,  ho  would  have  been  guilty  of  the  petilio 
primipii  Gassendi  attributes  to  him  ;  viz,  that  the  major  prem- 
ise, "that  which  thinks  exists,"  is  assumed,  not  proved.  But  he 
did  not  intend  this.  What  was  his  object?  He  has  told  us  that 
it  was  to  find  a  starting-point  from  which  to  reason, — to  find  an 
irreversible  certainty.  And  where  did  he  find  this  ?  In  bis  own 
Consciousness,  Doubt  as  I  may,  I  cannot  doubt  of  my  own  ex- 
istence, because  my  very  doubt  reveals  to  me  a  something  which 
doubts.  You  may  call  this  an  assumption,  if  you  will :  I  point 
out  the  fact  as  one  above  and  beyond  all  logic  ;  which  logic  can 
neither  prove  uor  disprove ;  but  which  must  always  remain  an 
irreversible  certainty,  and  as  such  a  fitting  basis  of  philosophy.* 

I  exist.  No  doubt  can  darken  such  a  truth ;  no  sophism  can 
confute  this  clear  principle.     This  is  a  certainty,  if  there  be  none 

•  Bee  hia  repliea  to  the  third  and  fifth  series  of  Objections,  affixed  to  his 
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Other.  This  is  the  basis  of  all  science.  It  is  in  vain  to  ask  for  a 
proof  of  tiat  which  is  self-evident  and  iiresistible.  I  esist.  The 
consciouimesa  of  my  existence  is  to  me  the  assurance  of  my  ex- 
istence. 

Had  Descarte  clone  no  mor  than  point  out  this  fact,  he  would 
ha  n  lantntJjh  and  we  are  surprised  to  find  many 
w  tera  look  5  up  n  th  C  g  to,  ergo  Sum,  as  constituting  the 
g      t    1  a    n  1       T  t  m      S    ely  it  is  only  a  statement  of  uni- 

rsal     p      n    — a      p       mmatic  forni  given  to  the  coramon- 

n  of  th    m  tt         \  y  clown  would  have  told  him  that 

th     a-    nn       f  li  t         was  his  consciousness  of  it ;  but 

the    I     n  w     Id  n  t  h  t  ted  it  so  well.     He  would  have 

ad    I  kn  w  I        t  V  \feel  that  I  exist. 

Descartes  therefore  made  no  discovery  in  pointing  out  this  &ct 
as  an  irresistible  certainty.  The  part  it  plays  in  his  systeni  is 
only  that  of  a  starting-point  It  makes  Consciousness  the  basis 
of  all  trutli ;  there  is  none  other  possible.  Interrogate  Con- 
aciousnesa,  and  io  clear  replies  will  be  Science.  Here  we  have 
a  new  basis  and  a  new  philosophy  introduced.  It  was  indeed 
but  another  shape  of  the  old  formula,  "  Know  thyself,"  so  differ- 
ently interpreted  by  Thales,  Socrates,  and  the  Alexandrians : 
but  it  gave  that  formula  a  precise  signification,  a  thing  it  had 
before  always  wanted.  Of  little  use  could  it  be  to  tell  man  to 
know  himself.  How  is  he  to  know  himself?  By  looking  in- 
wards? We  all  do  that.  By  examining  the  nature  of  his 
thoughts  ?  That  had  been  done  without  success.  By  examining 
the  process  of  his  thoughts  ?  That  too  had  been  accomplished, 
and  the  logic  of  Aristotle  was  the  result. 

The  formula  needed  a  precise  interpretation  ;  and  tliat  inter- 
pretation Descartes  gave.  Consciousness,  said  he,  is  the  basis  of 
all  knowledge ;  it  is  the  only  ground  of  absolute  certainty. 
Whatever  it  distinctly  proclaims  must  be  true.  The  process, 
then,  is  simple :  examine  your  Ckinsciousness,  and  its  clear  re- 
plies. Hence  the  vital  portion  of  his  system  lies  in  this  axiom, 
alt  clear  ideas  are  true  .■  whatever  is  clearly  and  distinctly  con 
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ceived  is  true.  This  axiom  he  calls  the  foundatloD  of  all  science, 
the  nile  and  measure  of  truth.* 

The  next  step  to  be  taken  was  to  determine  the  rules  for  the 
proper  detection  of  these  ideas ;  and  these  rules  he  has  laid 
down  as  follows ; 

I.  Never  to  accept  any  thiog  as  true,  but  what  is  evidently  so ; 
to  admit  nothing  hut  what  so  clearly  and  distinctly  presents 
itself  as  true  that  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  it. 

n.  To  divide  every  question  into  as  many  separate  questioDS 
as  possible;  that  each  part  being  more  easily  conceived,  the 
whole  may  be  more  intelligible. — (Analysis.) 

in.  To  conduct  the  examination  with  order,  beginning  by  that 
of  objects  the  most  simple,  and  therefore  the  easiest  to  be  known, 
and  ascending  little  by  little  up  to  knowledge  of  the  most  com- 
plex.—(Synthesis.) 

IV.  To  make  such  exact  calculations,  and  such  circumspec- 
tions, as  to  be  confident  that  nothing  essential  has  been  omitted. 

Consciousness  being  the  ground  of  all  certainty,  every  thing 
of  which  you  are  clearly  and  distinctly  conscious  must  be  true ; 
every  thing  which  you  clearly  and  distinctly  conceive  exists,  if 
the  idea  of  it  involves  existence. 

In  the  foar  rules,  and  in  this  view  of  Consciousness,  we  have 
only  half  of  Descartes'  system :  the  psychological  half.  It  was 
owing,  we  believe,  to  the  exclusive  consideration  of  this  half  that 
Dugald  Stewart  was  led  (in  controverting  Condorcet's  assertion 
that  Descartes  had  done  more  than  either  Galileo  or  Bacon  to- 
wards experimental  philosophy)  to  say  that  Condoroet  would 
have  been  nearer  the  truth  if  he  had  pointed  him  ou)^as  the 
Father  of  the  Experimental  Philosophy  of  the  Mind.  Perh.ips 
the  title  is  just ;  but  Condorcet's  praise,  though  exaggerated,  was 
not  without  good  foundation. 


"Hio  is 
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Ttiere  is,  in  truth,  anoUier  Lalf  of  Descartes'  system;  equally 
important,  or  nearly  so  ;  we  mean  tie  Mathematical  or  Deduc- 
tive Method.  His  eminence  as  a  mathematician  is  univei'sally 
recognized.  He  was  tlie  fii^t  to  make  the  grand  discovery  of  the 
application  of  \lgebr3  to  Geometry ;  and  he  made  this  at  the 
age  of  twenty  three  fhe  dscoiery  that  £;eometrtal  cm'ves 
might  he  exprehaed  hj  ilgebrucal  numhore  though  hij,h]y  im- 
portant in  the  history  f  mathematics  onlj  interests  us  hei«  hy 
leading  ua  to  trace  h  s  philosophical  dei  elopment  ^  e  see  hira 
deeply  engrossed  in  mathpmatics  we  see  h  m  iwatening  to  the 
conviction  that  mathematics  were  capable  of  a  still  further  simpli- 
fication, and  of  a  far  more  extended  application.  Struck  as  he 
waa  with  a  certitude  of  mathematical  reasoning,  he  began  apply- 
ing the  principles  of  mathematical  reasoning  to  the  subject  of 
metaphysics.  His  great  object  was,  amidst  the  skepticism  and 
anarchy  of  his  contemporaries,  to  found  a  system  which  should 
be  solid  and  convincing.  He  first  wished  to  find  a  basis  of  cer- 
titude— a  starting-point:  this  he  found  in  Consciousness.  He 
next  wished  to  find  a  method  of  certitude :  this  he  found  in 
mathematics. 

"  Those  long  chains  of  reasoning,"  he  tells  us,  "  all  simple  and 
easy,  which  geometers  use  to  arrive  at  their  most  difficult  demon- 
strations, suggested  to  me  that  all  things  which  came  within 
human  knowledge  must  follow  each  other  in  a  similar  chain ; 
and  that  provided  we  abstain  from  admitting  any  thing  as  true 
which  is  not  so,  and  that  we  always  preserve  in  them  the  order 
necessary  to  deduce  one  from  the  other,  there  can  he  none  so 
remote  to  which  we  cannot  finally  attain,  nor  so  obscure  but  that 
we  may  discover  them."*  From  these  glimpses  of  the  twofold 
nature  of  Descartes'  Method,  it  will  be  easy  to  s^  into  his  whole 
system.  The  psychological  and  mathematical  Methods  are  in- 
separable. Consciousness  being  the  only  ground  of  certitude, 
mathematics  the  only  method  of  certitude. 

*  Discoura  de  la  Miihcidi,  p.  13. 
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We  may  say  therefore  that  the  Deductive  MetJiod  was  now 
completely  constituted.  The  whole  operation  of  philosophy 
henceforth  consisted  in  deducing  consequences.  The  premises 
hail  been  found  ;  tlie  conclusions  alone  were  wanting.  This  was 
lield  to  be  true  of  physics  no  loss  than  of  psychology.  Thus,  in 
bis  Prineipia,  he  announces  his  intention  of  giving  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  principal  phenomena  of  the  world,  not  that  he  may 
nse  tbem  as  reasons  to  prove  any  thing ;  for  he  adds,  "  we  desire 
to  deduce  effects  from,  causes,  not  causes  from  effects,  but  only  in 
order  that  out  of  the  innumerable  effects  which  we  learn  to  be 
capable  of  resulting  from  the  same  causes,  we  may  determine  our 
minds  to  consider  some  rather  than  others."* 

Such  being  the  Method  of  Descartes,  our  readers  will  hear 
with  surprise  that  some  French  writers  have  declared  it  to  be 
tlie  same  Methc>d  as  that  laid  down  by  Bacon ;  and  this  surprise 
will  be  heightened  on  learning  that  M.  Victor  Cousin  is  one  of 
those  writers.  He  says,  "  Let  us  now  see  what  our  Descartes  has 
done.  He  has  established  in  France  the  same  Method  that  Eng- 
land has  endeavored  to  attribute  exclusively  to  Bacon  ;■  and  he 
has  established  it  with  less  grandeur  of  imagination  in  style,  but 
with  the  superior  precision  which  most  always  cbaracterize  one 
who,  not  content  with  laying  down  rules,  puis  them  himself  in 
practice,  and  gives  the  example  with  the  precept."!  ^^'  Cousin 
then  quotes  the  four  rules  we  quoted  from  Descartes ;  and  seeing 
in  them  Analysis  and  Synthesis,  which  he  believes  constitutes 
the  sole  Method  of  Bacon,  declares  that  the  two  Methods  are 
one.     Such  a  statement  requires  no  refutation ;  nor  indeed  would 


•■  jpriacipia  FMles,  pars  iii,  p.  51.  Tho  phrase,  "oupimns  enim  rationes 
effeotuum  k  caxn'i^,  iion  antem  i  oontrario  cauaanim  ab  effuetiliua  deducGra," 
mny  be  said  to  express  the  nature  of  hia  method,  as  opposed  to  the  method 
of  Bacon.  When  M.  Jules  Simon  wd,  "The  commeneemeDt  of  philosophy 
fqt  Dof cartes  In  Doubt;  that  alono  in  all  his  entire  method — cela  aetUeat  toutt 
taMflhiult"  (Introduetion  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Deaaartes,  p.  B),  he  mis- 
lakes,  HB  it  seems  to  us,  the  whole  purpose  of  Doseartes'  arti&oial  skepUdam  1 
beEidas,  how  can  n  Doubt  be  a  Method ! 

^  Hiat.  deia  Philoa.  Isijon  iii,  p.  9i,  ed.  Bruxeiles,  13i0. 
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it  have  been  noticed,  did  it  not  afford  an  illustration  of  the  loose 
way  in  which  the  terra  Method  is  employed  by  many  writers. 

Bacon  was  the  reverse  side  of  the  medal  of  Descartes.  Bacon's 
deficiencies  lay  in  that  department  where  Descartes  was  greatest 
— in  mathematics.  Hence  Bacon's  over- valuation  of  Induction, 
an  1  neglect  of  Dedu  ton  h  ne  also  Descaites  overvaluation 
of  Dedu  ti  n  aul  ncglc  t  ot  Induction  Both  cnltivated  Phys- 
ics lut  Bacon  imde  it  the  Iwi''  of  all  the  sc  ences  De^artes 
mile  it  a  mere  illiiatrilun  of  his  pnncples  The  one  arf,ued 
from  effetts  to  causes — from  the  ki  own  to  the  unknown  the 
other  leduLcd  effects  fioia  causps — explainmo-  phenomeni  by 
noumena — e>j  laming  that  wh  ch  p  d  h    se    ea 

by  that  which  was  mtuitivelv  L  E    h  sep        d        m  n 

fi'om  philosophy ;  but  Bacon  d  d         p  g 

and  ontology  insoluble  by  reason      d  th  b  p 

ince  of  science ;  Descartes  decia    d       ra 
and  that  it  was  the  first  object  o  ph        ph  h 

Besides  these  and  other  poi  dft  h 

several  points  of  resemblance,  o      g  to  h       sem 
positions  as  reformers.    They  b    h  d  J     h  id 

which  they  declare  will  enable  an      to  ph  oeoph      w  h   q 
justness.     "  It  is  not  so  essenti     to  a  fi  d 

says  Descartes,  "  as  to  apply  it  n  b  Thos    wh    w    k 

make  greater  progi'ess,  if  they  a  h      gh  h 

those  who  run  swiftly,  but  run  "      g  '''  P 

cisely  the  thought  of  Bacon;  "A  cripple  in  the  right  path  will 
beat  a  racer  in  the  wrong  one."  But  both  these  thinkers  assume 
that  the  racer  will  choose  the  wrong  path ;  whereas,  if  their 
Methods  are  adopted,  the  finer  understanding  must  always  sur- 
pass the  duller  in  the  discovery  of  truth. 

Before  quitting  this  subject,  we  must  remark  on  the  essentially 
metaphysical  nature  and  tendency  of  the  Method  of  Descartes, 
even  when  employed  on  Physics ;  and  for  this  purpose  we  can- 
not do  better  than  borrow  the  admirable  language  of  Fontenellc 
in  his  parallel  between  Descartes  and  Newton,     "  Tous  deux  geo- 
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metres  excellenta  out  vu  !a  necessity  de  transpovtei-  la  geometrie 
dans  la  physique  .  .  .  Mais  I'lin,  prenant  «ii  vol  hardi,  a  voiilu 
se  placer  ^  la  source  de  tout,  se  rendre  maJtre  des  premiers  prin- 
cipes  par  quelques  idSes  claires  et  fondanientales,  pour  n'avoir 
plus  qu'S  deecondre  aux  pli^nomenea  de  la  nature  comme  i  des 
consequences  neuessairea;  I'autre,  plus  timide  ou  plus  modeste, 
a  commence  aa  marche  par  s'appuyer  sur  les  phenomenes  pour 
remonter  aux  principes  inconnus,  resolu  de  les  admettre,  quels 
que  les  put  donuer  I'enchalnement  des  cona6quenees.  L'un  part 
de  ce  qu'il  entend  nettement  pour  trouver  la  cause  de  ce  qu'il 
voit;  I'autre  part  de  ce  qu'il  voit  pour  en  trouver  la  cause,  soil 
claire,  soil  obscure." 

§  III.  Application  of  the  Method. 

To  prove  the  esistcnce  of  God  was  the  first  application  of  Des- 
cartes' Method ;  not,  as  some  say,  to  prove  his  own  existence ;  for 
that  neither  admitted  of  ?e^cai  proof  nor  of  disproof :  it  wasapri- 
mai'y  fact.  Inteixogating  his  Consciousness,  he  found  that  he  liad 
the  idea  of  God, — understanding,  hy  God,  a  substance  infinite,  eter- 
nal, immutable,  independent,  omniscient,  omnipotent.  This,  to  him, 
was  as  certain  a  truth  as  the  truth  of  his  own  existence.  I  exist : 
not  only  do  I  exist,  but  exist  as  a  miserably  imperfect,  finite 
being,  subject  to  change — greatly  ignorant,  and  incapable  of  cre- 
ating any  thing.  In  this,  my  Consciousness,  I  find  by  my  fini- 
tude  that  I  am  not  the  All;  by  my  imperfection,  that  I  am  not 
perfect.  Yet  an  infinite  and  perfect  being  must  exist,  because 
infinity  and  perfection  are  implied,  as  correlatives,  in  my  ideas  of 
imperfection  and  flnitude.  God  therefore  exists :  his  existence  is 
clearly  proclaimed  in  my  Consciousness,  and  can  no  more  be  a 
matter  of  doubt,  when  fairly  considered,  than  my  own  existence. 
The  conception  of  an  infinite  being  proves  his  real  existence ; 
for  if  there  is  not  really  such  a  being,  /must  have  made  the 
conception ;  but  if  I  could  make  it,  I  can  also  unmake  it,  which 
evidently  is  not  true ;  therefore  there  must  be,  externally  to  my- 
self, an  archetype  from  which  the  conception  was  derived. 
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"  The  ambiguity  in  this  case,"  it  has  been  remarked,*  "  is  the 
pronoun  /,  by  which  in  one  place  is  to  be  understood  niy  inUl, 
in  another  the  laws  of  my  nature.  If  lie  conception,  existing  as 
it  does  in  my  mind,  had  no  original  without,  the  conclusion  would 
unquestionably  follow  tliat  /had  made  it— that  is,  the  laws  of 
my  nature  must  have  spontaneously  evolved  it ;  but  that  my  will 
made  it,  woald  not  follow.  Now,  when  Descartes  afterwards  adds 
that  I  cannot  unmake  the  conception,  he  means  that  I  cannot 
get  rid  of  it  by  an  act  of  my  will,  which  is  true,  but  is  not  the 
proposition  required.  That  what  some  of  the  laws  of  my  natnre 
have  produced,  other  laws,  or  the  same  laws  in  other  circumstan- 
ces, might  not  subsequently  efface,  he  would  have  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  establish," 

His  second  demonstration  is  the  weakest  of  the  three.  Indeed, 
it  is  the  only  one  not  icrefi'^^Me,  upon  his  principles.  The 
third  demonstration  is  peculiarly  Cartesian,  and  may  be  thrown 
into  this  syllogism  : 

All  that  we  clearly  and  distinctly  conceive  as  contained  in 

any  thing,  is  true  of  that  thing. 
Now  we  conceive,  clearly  and  distinctly,  that  the  existence 
of  God  is  contained  in  the  idea  we  have  of  him. 
Ergo, 
God  eJtists. 
Having  demonstrated  the  existence  of  God,  he  had  to  prove 
the  distinction  between  body  and  soul.     This,  to  him,  was  easy. 
The  fundamental  attribute  of  Substance  must  be  extension,  be- 
cause we  can  abstract  from  Substance  all  the  qualities  except  ex- 
tension.   The  fundamental  attribute  of  Mind  is  thought,  because 
by  this  attribute  Mind  is  revealed  to  itself.     Now,  accordint;  to 
one  of  his  logical  axioms,  two  substances  are  really  distinct  when 
their  ideas  are  complete,  and  in  no  way  imply  each  other.    The 
ideas,  therefore,  of  extension  and  thought  being;  distinct,  it  fol- 
lows that  Substance  and  Mind  are  distinct  in  essence. 

We  need  not  pursue  our  analysis  of  his  metaphysical  notions 

•  MiiJ'B  System  ^  Cogic,  ii.  4i7. 
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further.  We  only  stop  to  remark  on  the  nature  of  his  demon- 
strations of  God  and  the  soul.  It  is,  and  was,  usual  to  prove  the 
ejtislence  of  God  fiom  what  is  called  the  "evidence  of  design." 
Descartes  ueither  started  from  design,  cor  from  motion,  which 
must  have  a  mover :  he  started  from  the  a  priori  ideas  of  per- 
fection and  infinity  ;  his  proof  was  in  the  clearness  of  his  idea 
of  God.  His  Metiiod  was  that  of  definition  and  deduction.  To 
define  the  idea  of  God,  and  hence  to  construct  the  world — not 
to  (wnteraplate  the  world,  and  thence  infer  the  existence  of  God 
— was  the  route  he  pursued.  la  jt  not  emincntl>  the  procedure 
of  a  mathematician'  and  of  a  mathematician  who  hai  t^keu 
Consciousness  as  bis  starting  pomt? 

Descartes'  specuhtions  are  beautiful  exemplifications  of  his 
Method ;  and  he  follows  that  Method,  even  when  it  leads  him  to 
the  wildest  conclusions  His  phjsical  speculations  are  oome- 
times  admirahle  (he  made  important  discoveries  in  optics),  but 
mostly  fanciful.  The  famous  theory  of  vortices  deserves  a  men- 
tion here,  as  an  example  of  his  Method. 

Ho  begins  by  banishing  the  notion  of  a  vacuum,  not,  as  his 
contemporaries  said,  because  Nature  has  a  howor  of  vacuum,  but 
hecanse  tbe  essence  of  Substance  being  extension,  wherever  there 
is  extension  there  is  Substance ;  consequently  empty  space  is  a 
chimera.  The  substance  which  fills  all  space  must  be  assumed 
as  divided  into  equal  angular  parts.  Why  must  this  be  assumed? 
Because  it  is  the  most  simple,  therefore  the  most  natural  suppo- 
sition. This  substance  being  set  in  motion,  the  parts  are  ground 
into  a  spherical  form ;  and  tlie  corners  thus  rubbed  off,  hke 
filings  or  sawdust,  form  a  second  or  more  subtle  kind  of  substance. 
There  is,  besides,  a  kind  of  substance,  coarser  and  less  fitted  for 
motion.  Tbe  first  kind  makes  luminous  bodies,  such  as  the  sun 
and  fixed  stars ;  the  second  makes  the  ti'ansparent  substance  of 
the  skies;  the  third  kind  is  the  material  of  opake  bodies,  such 
as  earth,  planets,  etc.  We  may  also  assume  that  the  motions  of 
these  parts  take  the  form  of  revolving  circular  currents,  or  vor- 
tices.    By  this  means  the  matter  will  be  collected  to  the  centre 
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of  each  vortex,  wliile  the  second  or  subtle  matter  suiTounds  it, 
and  by  its  centrifugal  effort  constitutes  light.  The  planets  are 
carried  round  the  sun  by  the  motion  of  this  vortex,  each  planet 
being  at  such  a  distance  from  the  sun  as  to  be  in  a  part  of  the 
/ortex  suitaWs  to  its  solidity  and  mobility.  The  motions  are 
prevented  from  being  exactly  circular  and  regular  by  various 
causes.  For  instance,  a  vortex  may  be  pressed  into  an  oval 
sliapc  by  contiguous  vortices.* 

Descartes,  in  his  physics,  adopted  a  method  which  permitted 
him  to  set  aside  the  qualities  and  the  substantial  forms  (which 
otheiB  were  seeking),  and  to  consider  only  the  relations  of  num- 
ber, figure,  and  motion.  In  a  word,  he  saw  in  phjacs  only 
mathematical  problems.  This  was  premature.  Science,  iu  Ita 
infancy,  cannot  be  carried  on  by  the  deductive  Method  alone : 
such  a  pi'occsa  is  reserved  for  its  maturity. 

But  this  deductive  Method,  though  prematui'e,  was  puissant. 
Science  is  forced  to  employ  it,  and  Bacon's  greatest  error  was  In 
not  sufficiently  acknowledging  it.  Hence  we  may  partly  account 
for  the  curious  feet  that  Bacon,  with  his  cautions  Method,  made 
no  discoveries,  while  Descartes,  with  his  premature  Method,  made 
important  discoveries.  Of  course  the  greater  physical  knowledge 
of  Descartes,  and  the  greater  attention  bestowed  by  him  upon 
physics,  had  something  to  do  with  this;  but  his  Method  also  as- 
sisted him,  precisely  because  his  discoveries  were  of  a  kind  to 
which  the  mathematical  method  was  strictly  applicable. 

That  Descartes  had  read  Bacon  there  is  no  doubt.  He  has 
himself  praised  Bacon's  worlts  as  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired 
on  the  subject  of  experience  ;  but  he  perceived  Bacon's  deficiency, 
and  declared  that  we  are  "  liable  to  collect  many  superfluous  ex- 
periences of  particulars,  and  not  only  superfluous,  but  false,"  if 
we  have  not  ascertained  the  truth  before  we  make  these  expe- 

■  We  have  followad  Dr.  WhewaU's  exposition  of  tbis  theory,  aa  given  by 
hiin,  EM.  (find.  Saeaie),  ii.  p.  134.  The  curious  reader  will  do  well, 
however,  to  torn  to  Descartes'  own  espoaition  in  the  Princyila  Philoaophia, 
where  it  Is  iUnstTated  by  diiigranis. 
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tieneei  In  other  woriJs,  experiment  should  be  the  verification 
of  an  a  priori  conception ;  whereas  Bacon  teaches  us  to  form 
our  conceptions  from  experiment. 

We  have  said  enough  to  make  the  Method  of  Descai-tes  appre- 
ciable. His  position  is  that  of  founder  of  the  Deductive  Method 
on  the  basis  of  CoosciouBness.  His  scholars  may  be  divided  into 
the  mathematical  cultivators  of  Phjsics,  and  the  deductive  culti- 
vators of  Philosophy.  By  the  first  he  was  speedily  surpassed, 
and  his  influence  on  them  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  impulsion. 
By  the  second  he  was  continued :  his  principles  were  unhesita- 
tingly accepted,  and  only  developed  in  a  somewhat  different 

His  philosophical  Method  subsieta  in  the  present  day.  It  is 
the  Method  implicitly  or  explicitly  adopted  by  most  metaphy- 
sicians in  their  speculatjons  upon  ontological  subjects.  Is  it  a 
good  Method  ?  The  question  is  of  the  highest  importance :  we 
will  endeavor  to  answer  it. 

§  IV.  Is  THE  Method  thoe  ? 

In  the  Dedicatory  Epistle  prefixed  to  his  Medilalions,  Des- 
cartes declares  that  his  demonstrations  of  the  existence  of  God, 
etc,  "  equal,  or  even  surpass,  ia  certitude  the  demonstrations  of 
geometry."  Upon  what  does  he  found  this  belief?  He  founds 
it  upon  the  very  nature  of  certitude.  Consciousness  is  the  basis 
of  all  certitude.  "Whatever  I  am  distinctly  conscious  of,  I  must 
be  certain  of;  all  the  ideas  which  1  find  in  ray  Consciousness,  aa 
distinctly  conceived,  must  be  true.  The  belief  I  have  in  my 
existence  is  derived  from  the  fact  of  my  Consciousness :  I  think, 
therefore  I  exist.  Now  as  soon  as  I  conceive  a  truth  with  dis- 
tinctness, I  am  irresistibly  led  to  believe  in  it;  and  if  that  belief 
is  so  firm  that  I  can  never  have  any  reason  to  doubt  that  which 
I  believe,  I  have  all  the  certitude  that  can  be  desired. 

Further;  we  have  Jio  knowledge  whatever  of  any  tiling  external 
to  V.S  except  Ikroagh  the  medium  of  ideas.     The  consequence  is, 
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says  Descartes,  that  whatever  we  find  in  (he  ideas  must  necessarily 
he  in  the  external  things. 

It  is  only  in  our  minds  that  we  can  seek  whether  things  exist, 
or  not.  There  cannot  be  more  reality  in  an  effect  than  in  a 
cause.  The  esternal  thing,  being  the  cause  of  the  idea,  must 
therefore  possess  as  much  reality  as  the  idea,  and  viee  versA.  So 
that  whatever  we  conceive  as  existent,  exists. 

This  is  the  basis  on  which  Descartes'  system  is  erected ;  if  this 
basis  bo  rott«n,  the  superstructure  muse  fall.  If  the  root  is 
vitiated,  the  tree  will  bear  no  fruit.  No  thinker,  except  Spinoza, 
has  so  clearly,  so  frankly  stated  his  criterium.  Let  us  then  ac- 
cept the  cliallenge  which  it  offers,  since  an  opportunity  is  now 
aiforded  of  bringing  together  in  a  narrow  field  the  defenders  and 
antagonists  of  philosophy. 

If  Descartfls  is  wrong — if  Consciousness  is  not  the  ultimate 
ground  of  Certitude,  embracing  both  objective  and  subjective — 
if  ideas  are  not  the  internal  copies  of  external  things — then  must 
Philosophy  be  content  to  relinquish  a!l  claim  to  certitude,  and 
find  refuge  again  in  Faith. 

And  Descartes  is  wrong.  The  very  Consciousness  to  which 
he  appeals,  convicts  him.  There  is  this  fallacy  in  his  system : 
Consciousness  is  the  ultimate  ground  of  certitude,  for  me  ;  if  I 
am  conscioas  that  T  exist,  I  cannot  doubt  that  I  exist ;  if  I  am 
conscious  of  pain,  I  must  he  in  pain.  This  is  seif-evideut.  But 
what  ground  of  certitude  can  my  Consciousness  afford  respecting 
things  which  are  iv>t  me  I  How  does  the  principle  of  certitude 
apply  !  How  far  does  it  extend  ?  It  can  only  extend  to  things 
which  relate  to  me  \  am  con<«ious  of  all  that  passes  within 
myself,  but  I  am  not  conscious  of  what  passes  in  not-self :  all 
that  I  Lan  possibly  know  of  the  not-self  h  in  its  ej'ects  wpon  me. 

CouhU'iubness  is  therefore  "cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confined"  to  me, 
and  to  what  passes  within  me ,  so  far  does  the  principle  of  cer- 
titude extend,  and  no  farther  Any  other  ideas  we  may  have, 
any  knowledge  »e  mi\  hue  respecting  not-self,  can  only  be 
toundei  on   i)ifireit/-ei     Thus,  I   bum    myself  in  th«  fire:    I 
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am  conscious  of  the  sensation ;  I  have  certain  and  immediate 
knowledge  of  that.  But  I  can  only  be  certain  that  a  change  haa 
taken  place  in  my  consciousness  ;  when  from  that  change  I  infer 
the  existence  of  an  external  object  (the  fire),  my  inference  may 
be  correct,  but  I  have  obviously  shifted  my  ground ;  Conscious- 
ness— my  principle  of  certitude — forsakes  me  here  :  I  go  out  of 
myself  to  infer  the  existence  of  something  which  is  notself.  My 
knowledge  of  the  sensation  was  immediate^  indubitable.  My 
tnowiedge  of  the  object  is  mediate,  uncertain. 

Directly  therefore  we  leave  the  ground  of  Consciousness  for 
that  of  inference,  avenues  of  donbt  are  opened.  Other  inferences 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  any  one  inference  to  illustrate  or  to 
refute  it.  The  mathematical  certainty  which  Descartes  attributed 
to  these  inferences  becomes  a  great  uncertaicty.  He  says  we 
only  know  things  through  the  medium  of  ideas.  We  will  accept 
the  proposition  as  unquestionable.  But  then  he  also  says  that, 
in  consequence  of  this,  whatever  we  Jind  in  the  ideas  must  neces- 
sarily  be  trite  of  the  thinffs.  The  reason  is,  that  as  ideas  are 
caused  in  ns  by  objects,  and  as  every  effect  must  have  as  much 
reality  as  the  cause^the  effect  being  equal  to  the  cause — so  cinst 
ideas  have  the  same  reality  as  things.  But  this  is  a  double  fal- 
lacy. In  the  first  place,  an  effect  is  not  equal  to  its  cause ;  it  is 
a  mere  consequent  of  an  antecedent,  having  no  such  relation  as 
equalitj/  whatever.  In  the  second  place,  the  use  of  the  term 
"reality"  is  ambiguous.  Unquestionably  an  effect  reall)/  exists; 
but  reality  of  existence  does  not  imply  sirnilarily  of  modei  of 
existence.  The  burn  occasioned  by  a  tire  is  as  real  as  the  fire ; 
but  it  in  uo  way  resembles  the  fire. 

So  when  Descartes  says  that  what  is  true  of  ideas  must  be  true 
of  things,  ho  assumes  tli^it  the  mind  is  a  ^ssiw  recipient — a  mir- 
ror, in  which  things  reflect  themselves.  This  is  altogether  fal- 
lacious ;  the  mind  is  an  aclhe  co-operator  in  all  sensation—sen- 
sation is  a -consciousness  o/ehanffes  (grated  in  ourselves,  not  & 
consciousness  of  the  objects  causing  those  changes.  In  truth,  so 
far  from  our  being  able  to  apprehend  the  nature  of  things  ex- 
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ternal  to  us,  there  is  an  impenetrable  screen  forever  placed  before 
our  eyes,  and  that  impenetrable  screen  is  the  very  Consciousness 
upon  which  Descartes  relies.  When  placed  in  contact  with  ex- 
ternal objects,  they  operate  upon  ns;  their  operations  we  know, 
themselves  we  cannot  know ;  precisely  because  our  knowledge  of 
them  is  mediate,  and  the  medium  is  our  Consciousness.  Into 
whatever  regions  we  wander,  we  carry  with  iis  this  Conscious- 
ness, by  means  of  which,  indeed,  we  know,  but  all  we  know,  is 
— ourselves. 

Knowledge  is  composed  of  Ideas.  Ideas  are  the  joint  product 
of  mind  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  external  causes  on  the  other ; 
or  rather  we  may  say  that  Ideas  are  the  products  of  mind  excited 
by  external  causes.  Upon  what  principles  of  inference  (since  we 
are  here  on  the  ground  of  nf  n;^)  au  jou  infer  that  the  ideas 
excited  are  copies  of  the  ng      uses— that  the  ideas  excited 

apprehend  the  whole  natu  of  tl  an  es9  The  cause  of  the 
fallacy  is  in  that  very  str  ng  d  p  t  n  to  give  objectivity  to  a 
law  of  the  mind ;  in  cons  q  of    h   h  we  often  hear  people 

declare  that  something  th  y  a      a>      t  n,,  is  "  involved  in  the 

There  is  one  mode  of  escape  left  for  those  who  believe  in  the 
validity  of  ontologieal  speculations :  namely,  to  assert  the  exist- 
ence of  Immle  Ideas,  or — as  the  theory  is  generally  staled  in 
modern  times — of  Necessary  Truths  independent  of  all  experi- 
ence. If  the  idea  of  God,  for  example,  be  innate  in  us,  it  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  inference,  but  of  Consciousness ;  and  on  such 
an  hypothesis  Descartes  is  correct  in  believing  that  the  certainty 
of  this  idea  equals  the  certainty  of  geometry. 

But  some  mdntain  that  be  did  not  assert  the  existence  of  In- 
nate Ideas,  though,  from  its  having  been  a  doctrine  maintained 
by  his  followers,  it  is  usually  attributed  to  him,  Dugald  Stewart 
quotes  the  following  passage  from  Descartes  in  reply  to  his  ad- 
versaries, who  accused  him  of  holding  the  tenet  of  Innat«  Ideas : 
— "When  I  said  that  the  idea  of  God  is  innate  in  us,  I  never 
meant  more  than  this,  that  Nature  has  endowed  us  with  a  facul- 
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ly  by  which  we  may  know  God  ;  but  I  have  never  eJtlier  said  or 
thought  that  such  ideas  had  an  actual  existence,  or  even  that 
tiey  were  a  specks  distinct  from  the  faculty  of  thinking,  .  .  , 
Although  the  idea  of  God  is  so  imprinted  on  our  minds  that 
every  person  has  within  himself  the  faculty  of  knowing  Him,  it 
does  not  follow  that  there  may  not  have  been  various  individuals 
who  have  passed  through  life  without  making  this  idea  a  distinct 
object  of  apprehension ;  and,  in  truth,  they  who  think  they  have 
an  idea  of  a  plurality  of  Gods  have  no  idea  of  God  whatever." 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  he  did  not  hold  the  docfrine 
of  Innate  Ideas.  But  we  must  venture  to  dissent  from  the  con- 
clusion drawn  by  Dugald  Stewart  on  the  strength  of  such  a  pas- 
sage ;  against  that  passage  we  will  bring  another  equally  explicit 
{we  could  bring  fifty,  if  necessary),  which  asserts  the  existence 
of  Innate  Ideas,  "  By  the  word  idea,"  he  says,  "  I  understand  all 
that  can  be  in  our  thoughts ;  and  I  distinguish  three  sorts  of 
ideas  :—adventiii(mi,  like  the  common  idea  of  the  sun  ;  framed 
by  the  mind,  such  as  that  which  astronomical  reasoning  gives  of 
the  sun ;  and  innate,  as  the  idea  of  God,  mind,  body,  a  triangle, 
aad  gencTfJly  all  those  which  represent  true,i7ninttlable,and  eternal 
essences"*  This  last  explanation  is  distinct;  and  it  is  all  that 
the  serious  antagonists  of  Innate  Ideas  have  ever  combated.  If 
Descartes,  when  pressed  by  objections,  gave  different  explana- 
tions, we  may  attribute  that  to  the  want  of  a  steady  conception 
of  the  vital  importance  of  Innate  Ideas  in  his  system.  The  fact 
remtdns  that  Innate  Ideas  form  the  necessary  groundwork  of  the 
Cartesian  doctrioe. 

Although  the  theory  of  Innate  Ideas  may,  in  its  Cartesian 
form,  be  said  to  be  exploded,  it  does  really  continue  to  be  upheld, 
under  a  new  form.  A  conviction  of  the  paramount  necessity  of 
some  such  groundwork  for  metaphysical  speculation  has  led  to 
the  modem  theory  of  Necessary  Truths.  This  plausible  theory 
has  been  adopted  by  Dr.  Whewell  in  his  Philosophy  of  the  In- 
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ductive  Sciences ;  but  his  ai^uments  have  been  completely 
shattered  by  John  Mill  ou  the  one  hand,  and  by  Sir  John  Her- 
schel  on  the  other.* 

The  basis  of  all  modern  ontological  speculations,  lies  in  the  as- 
Biiiiiption  that  we  hs.\-6  ideas  independent  of  experience.  Experience 
can  only  tell  us  of  ourselves,  or  of  phenomena;  of  noumcna  it 
can  tell  us  nothing.  That  we  have  no  ideas  independent  of  es- 
perience  has  been  clearly  enough  established  in  the  best  schools 
of  psychology ;  but  the  existence  of  metaphysical  speculation 
proves  that  the  contrary  opinion  still  finds  numerous  upholders.f 

The  fundamental  question  tlien  of  modern  Philosophy  was 
this ;  Have  we  any  Ideas  independent  of  Experience  ?  And  the 
attempt  to  solve  it  will  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  our  history. 
Before  enteiing  upon  it  we  must  exhibit  the  Method  of  Descartes, 
pushed  to  its  ultimate  conclusions  in  Spinoza. J 

"  Sytltra of  Logie,  book  ii,  ch.  v.;  dnd  Qiutrteriy  Bevievi,  June,  1811;  in- 
deed, Dr.  Whewell'a  argiiruenta  had  been  anlicipatod  and  refuied  by  Locke 
long  before.    See  Emiy,  book  iv.  ch.  S,  T. 

t  See  the  qnestioa  discnsaed  further  on :  Epoch  Vill.  S  v. 

I  The  beat  modern  works  on  Doecarte?,  apart  from  r^ular  Histories  of 
Philosophy,  are  M.  Franoiaque  Eoullier's  Histoirt  et  Critigae  de  la  Siiifilution 
Cartttumf,  Paris,  1812;  M.  Ch.  Benonvier's  Mznitd  de  la  Pkilm.  Modtme, 
Paris,  1841;  and  Fenerbaeh'a  GsKhvihtt  dtr  iitvei^  FkUosophU,  Leipzig,  181T. 
The  beat  edition  of  DaBoartes'  works  is  that  by  Victor  Conain,  in  eleven  toIb,, 
evo.,  Paris,  1826.  M.  Jnlea  Simon  hag  also  published  a  cheap  and  conveui- 
ent  adltion,  in  one  volume,  of  the  BUcom-se  on,  Method,  the  M^iUUiaa),  and 
the  Hyeatise  on  the  PaasioKS,  Paris,  IBll.  Both  of  th«se  have  been  excel- 
lently translated  into  English  {Eilinburgh,  135aj. 
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Early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  on  a  fair  evening  of  siitn- 
mer,  a  little  Jewish  boy  was  playing  with  his  aistera  on  the  Bui^ 
wall  of  Amsterdam,  close  to  the  Portugiieae  synagogae.  His 
face  was  mild  and  ingenious;  his  eyes  were  small,  but  bright 
qiiiolt,  and  penetrafive ;  and  the  dark  hair  floated  in  luxuriant 
curls  over  his  necfc  and  shoulders.  Noticeable,  perhaps,  for  his 
beauty  and  joyoasness,  the  little  boy  played  amongst  the  active 
citizens  of  that  active  town.  The  Dutch  then  occupied  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  all  Europe,  Aff«T  having  first  conquered 
for  themselves  firm  footing  on  this  earth,  by  rescuing  their  coun- 
try from  the  sea,  tliey  had  thrown  off  the  oppressive  yoke  of 
Spiun ;  and  had  now  conquered  for  themselves  a  freedom  from  a 
far  greater  tyranny,  the  tyranny  of  thought. 

Amsterdam  was  noisy  with  the  creaking  of  cordage,  the  bawl- 
ing of  sailors,  and  the  busy  trafficking  of  traders.  The  Zuyder 
Zee  was  crowded  with  vessels  laden  with  precious  stores  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe.  The  canals  which  ramify  that  city,  like 
a  great  arterial  system,  were  blocked  up  with  boats  and  barges  : 
the  whole  scene  was  vivid  with  the  greatness  and  the  littleness 
of  commerce.  Heedless  of  all  this  turmoil,  as  unheeded  in  it — 
heedless  of  all  those  higher  mysteries  of  existence,  the  solulioD 
of  which  was  hereafter  to  be  the  endeavor  of  his  hfe — untouched 
by  any  of  those  strange  questions  which  a  restless  spirit  cannot 
answer,  but  which  it  refuses  to  have  answered  by  others— heed- 
less of  every  thing  but  his  game,  the  little  boy  played  merrily 
with  bis  sisters.     That  boy  was  Benedict  Spinoza. 
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It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  think  of  Spinoza  aa  a  boy,  playing 
at  boyish  games.  He  has  for  bo  long  been  the  bugbear  of  theo- 
logians and  timid  thinkers ;  he  has  for  so  long  beea  looked  npon 
as  a  monster,  an  atheist,  and  (to  add  to  the  horror),  a  Jewish 
atheist;  and  looked  upon,  even  by  those  who  were  not  so  aghast 
at  the  consequences  of  his  system,  as  nothing  more  than  a  fiigid 
logician,  that  we  dwell  with  singular  pleasure  on  any  more  human 
aspect  of  his  character.  We  hope,  ere  we  have  done,  to  con- 
vince the  reader  that  this  rigorous  logician  was  a  wise,  virtuous, 
and  affectionate  man. 

His  parents  were  honest  merchants  of  Amsterdam,  who  had 
settled  there  in  company  with  a  nnaiber  of  their  brethren,  on 
escaping  the  persecution  to  which  all  Jews  wew  subject  in  Spain. 
The  young  Baruch*  was  at  first  destined  to  commerce ,  but  his 
passion  for  study,  and  tie  precocity  of  his  intellect,  made  hia 
parents  alter  their  resolution  in  fa\or  of  a  rahbimtal  education  ■ 
a  resojntion  warranted  by  sickliness  of  constitution,  which  had 
increased  his  love  of  study.  The  sickly  child  is  mostly  thought 
ful:  he  is  thrown  upon  himself  and  his  own  resources,  he  suf- 
fers, and  asks  himself  the  cause  of  his  pains,  asks  himself 
whether  the  world  suffers  like  him,  whether  he  la  one  with  na- 
ture, and  subject  to  the  same  laws,  or  whether  he  is  apart  from 
it,  and  regulated  hy  distinct  laws.  From  these  he  nses  to  the 
awful  questions — Why?  Whence'  and  W  hither  J 

The  education  of  the  Jews  was  almost  exclu*i\ely  religious, 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  Talmud  forming  their  principal  stu- 
dies, Spinoaa  entered  into  them  with  a  fanatical  zeal,  which, 
backed  as  it  was  by  remarkable  penetration  and  subtlety,  won 
the  admiration  of  the  Chief  Eabbin,  Saul  Levi  Morfeira,  who  be- 
came his  guide  and  instructor.  Great  indeed  were  the  hopes  en- 
tertained of  this  youth,  who  at  fourteen  rivalled  almost  all  the 
doctors  in  the  exactitude  and  estent  of  his  biblical  knowledge. 

•  Boruch  woa  Splnozn's  Hebrew  name,  which  he  hlmKelf  tranaUted  into 
'B  erroneoiiBly  suppoasd  that  ho 
Loiinoed  Judaism. 
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But  these  hopes  wei'e  turned  to  fears,  when  they  saw  that  young 
and  pertinacious  spirit  pursue  his  undaunted  inquiries  into  what- 
ever region  they  conducted  him,  and  found  him  putting  difficul- 
ties to  them  which  they,  Rabbius  and  philosophers,  were  unable 
to  solve. 

Spinoza  was  to  be  deterred  neither  by  threats  nor  by  sophisti- 
cations. He  found  in  the  Old  Testament  no  menlJon  of  the  doc- 
trine of  imraortality :  there  was  complete  sin  th  po  t  * 
He  made  no  seci'ct  of  his  opinions;  and  t  f  h  h  ll  1 
lows,  iriitated  at  tis  intellectual  superiority  I  a  to 
curry  favor  with  the  Rabbins,  reported  his  h  y  w  th  th  u  1 
fertility  of  exaggeration.  Summoned  to  appea  b  f  th  '^y 
agogne,  he  obeyed  with  a  gay  carelessness,  eo  sc  f  1  n  o- 
cence.  His  judges,  finding  him  obstinate  in  his  opinions,  threatr 
ened  him  with  excommuni nation :  he  answered  with  a  sneer. 
Morteira,  informed  of  the  danger,  hastened  to  confront  his  re- 
bellious pupil ;  but  Spinoza  remained  as  untouched  by  his  rhet- 
oric as  he  was  unconvinced  by  his  arguments.  Enraged  at  this 
failure,  Morteira  took  a  higher  tone,  and  threatened  him  with 
excommunication,  unless  he  at  once  retracted.  His  pupil  was 
irritated,  and  replied  in  sarcasms.  The  Rabbin  then  impetuously 
broke  up  the  assembly,  and  vowed  "  only  to  return  with  the 
thunderbolt  in  his  hand." 

In  anticipation  of  the  threatened  excominnnication,  Spinoza 
wisely  withdrew  himself  from  the  Synagogue — a  step  which 
profoundly  moi'tified  his  enemies,  as  he  thereby  rendered  futile  all 
intimidations  which  had  been  employed  against  him,  particularly 
the  otherwise  terrible  excommunication ;  for  what  terror  could 
such  a  sentence  inspire  in  one  who  voluntarily  absented  himself 
from  the  society  which  pretended  to  exclude  him  3 

Dreading  his  ability,  and  the  force  of  his  example,  the  Syna- 
gogue made  him  an  offer  of  an  annua!  pension  of  a  thousand 

•  Ou  this  Bilenoe  Warbarlon  endeavored  W  estobliah  tha  divinity  of  the 
I^giition  of  MosflH ;  and  Bialiop  Sherlock  liaa  exerwd  coiiBidentble  ingenuity 
in  esplmDing  the  diMorepanoy  whiuli  skeptics  had  seized  hold  of  as  an  aigu- 
ment  in  their  favor. 
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florins,  if  he  wouid  only  consent  to  be  silent,  and  assist  from  time 
to  time  at  their  ceremonies.     Spinoza,  indignant  at  aucli  an  at- 
tempt to  palter  with  his  conscience,  refused  it  with  scorn.     One 
evening,  as  he  was  coming  out  of  the  theatre,  where  he  had 
been  reluxiog  his  overtasked  mind,  he  was  startW  1}  tl     fi 
expression  of  a  dark  face,  thrust  eagerly  before  liis,     T!i    g! 
of  bloodthirsty  fanaticism  arrested  him;  a  knife  gl  am  d   o  tl 
air,  and  he  had  barely  time  to  parry  the  blow.     It  t  11  up  n  h 
chest,  hut,  fortunately  deadened  in  its  force,  only  t       1  at 

The  assassin  escaped.     Spinoza  walked  home  thoughtfu]  * 

The  day  of  eKcommuuication  at  length  arrived ;  and  a  vast 
concourse  of  Jews  assembled  to  witness  the  awful  ceremony.  It 
began  by  the  solemn  and  silent  lighting  of  a  quantity  of  black 
wax  candles,  and  by  opening  the  tabernacle  wherein  were  depos- 
ited the  Books  of  the  Law  of  Moses.  Thus  were  the  dim  imagina- 
tions of  the  faithful  prepared  for  all  the  hori'or  of  the  scene.  Mor- 
teira,  the  ancient  friend  and  master  now  the  faercest  enemy  cf  tlie 
condemned,  was  to  order  the  execution  of  the  sentence  He 
stood  there,  pained,  but  implacable  the  people  hsed  their  eager 
eyes  upon  him.  Uigh  above,  the  chanter  rose  and  chanted  forth, 
in  loud,  lugubrious  tones,  the  woids  of  e\ecration  while  from 
the  opposite  side  another  mingled  with  these  curses  the  thrilling 
sounds  of  the  trumpet ;  and  now  the  black  candles  were  leversed, 
and  wore  made  to  melt,  drop  by  drop,  into  a  huge  tub  filled  with 
blood.  This  spectacle — a  symbol  of  the  most  terrible  faith — 
made  the  whole  assembly  shudder;  and  when  the  final  Anath- 
ema Maranatka!  were  uttered,  and  the  lights  all  suddenly  ini- 
merced  iu  the  blood,  a  cry  of  religions  horror  and  execration 
burst  from  all ;  and  in  that  solemn  darkness,  and  to  those  solemn 
curses,  they  shouted  Amen,  Amen ! 

Thus  was  the  young  truth-seeker  expelled  from  his  commu- 


*  Some  of  the  biojp^phers  contrndict  Bttjlo'a  statement  of  the  asanE 
]ion  being  uttempted  as  Spinoza  was  leaving  the  theatre,  and  declare  \,t 
was  coming  from  the  Synagogiie ;  but  they  forget  tbat  he  bad  entire 
iiounced  goin^  there,  and  tliis  vies  the  probaiile  motive  of  the  ^aassii 
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nily.  his  fiJetnls  and  relations  forbidden  to  hold  intercourse  with 
him.  Like  the  young  and  energetic  Shelley,  who  afterwards  im- 
itated him,  he  found  himself  an  outcast  in  this  busy  world,  with 
no  other  guides  through  its  perplexing  labyrinths  than  sincerity 
and  self-dependence.  Two  or  three  new  friends  soon  presented 
themselves;  men  who  warred  against  tieir  religion  as  he  had 
warred  against  his  own ;  and  a  bond  of  sympathy  was  forged 
out  of  a  comiaon  injustice.  Here  again  we  trace  a  resemhlance 
to  Shelley,  who,  discountenanced  by  his  relations,  sought  amongst 
3  few  skeptical  friends  to  supply  the  atfections  he  was  thus  de- 
prived of.  Like  Spinoza,  ho  too  bad  only  sisters,  with  whom  he 
liad  been  brouglit  up.  No  doubt,  in  both  cases,  the  conscious- 
ness of  sincerity,  and  the  pride  of  martyrdom,  were  great  sus- 
tainmenls  in  this  combat  with  society.  They  are  always  so ;  and 
it  is  well  that  they  are  so,  or  the  battle  would  never  be  fought; 
but  they  never  entirely  replace  the  affections.  Shut  out  from 
our  family,  we  may  seek  a  brotherhood  of  apostasy ;  but  these 
new  and  precarious  intellectual  sympathies  are  small  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  of  the  emotional  sympathies,  with  all  their  lints 
of  association,  and  all  their  memories  of  childhood. 

Spinoza  must  have  felt  this,  and,  to  fill  the  void  of  his  yearn- 
ing heart,  he  sought  the  daughter  of  his  friend  and  master.  Van 
den  Ende,  as  his  wife. 

This  Van  den  Eode  had  some  influence  on  Spinoza's  life.  He 
was  a  physician  in  Amsterdam,  who  conducted  a  philological 
seminary  with  such  success,  that  all  the  wealthy  citizens  sent  him 
their  sons;  but  it  was  afterwards  asserted,  that  to  every  dose  of 
Latin  he  added  a  grain  of  atheism.  He  undertook  to  instruct 
Spinoza  in  Latin,  and  to  give  him  board  and  lodging,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  should  subsequently  aid  him  in  instructing  his  schol- 
ars. This  Spinoza  accepted  with  joy ;  for  although  master  of 
the  Hebrew,  German,  Spanish,  Portuguese  (and  of  course  Dutch) 
languages,  he  had  long  felt  the  urgent  necessity  of  Latin. 

Van  den  Ende  had  a  daughter;  her  personal  charms  were 
equivocal,  but  she  was  thoroughly  versed  in  Latin,  and  was  an 
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accompli  shed  musician.  The  task  of  teaching  young  Benedict 
generally  fell  to  her :  and  as  a  consequence  the  pupil  soon  be- 
came in  love  with  the  tutor.  We  often  picture  this  courtship  as 
a  sort  of  odd  reverse  of  Abelard  and  Heloise.  Spinoza  we  fancy 
not  inattentive  to  the  instruction,  but  the  more  in  love  with  it 
coming  from  so  soft  a  mouth  :  not  inattentive,  yet  not  wholly  ab- 
soibed.  lie  watches  her  hand  as  it  moves  along  the  page,  and 
longs  to  squeMe_it,  While  "looting  out"  in  the  dictionary,  their 
hands  touch — and  he  is  thrilled ;  hut  the  word  h  found,  never- 
theless. The  lesson  ended,  he  ventures  on  a  timid  compliment, 
which  she  receives  with  a  kind  smile ;  but  the  smiie  is  lost, 
for  the  bashful  philosopher  has  his  eyes  on  the  ground ;  wheu 
he  raises  them,  it  is  to  see  her  tiip  away  to  household  duties,  or 
to  another  pupil :  and  he  looks  after  her  sighing.  But,  alas  for 
maidenly  discernment  I  our  female  Abelard  was  more  captivated 
hy  the  showy  attraotiona  of  a  certain  Kerkeiing,  a  young  Ham- 
burg laercliant,  who  had  also  taken  lessons  in  Latin  and  love 
fiom  the  fiir  teacher ;  and  who,  having  backed  his  pretensions 
by  the  mute  potent  seductions  of  pearl  necklaces,  rings,  etc., 
quite  cast  poor  Benedict  into  the  shade,  who  then  turned  from 
love  tophilosophj 

His  progess  in  Latin  hid  however,  been  considerable;  he 
read  it  with  fac  hty  and  found  it  invaluable  in  his  philosophical 
studies  especiilly  as  the  works  of  Descartes  now  fell  Into  his 
hands  these  he  studied  w  th  intense  avidity,  feeling  that  a  new 
world  was  therein  repealed,  fhe  kws  of  the  ancient  Jewi  h 
doctors  expresbly  enjoin  the  ne;,essitj  of  learning  some  mcchan 
ical  art.  as  well  as  the  studj  of  the  law  It  was  not  eno  gh 
they  said  to  be  a  schohi — the  means  of  lubsisten  e  must  also 
he  leained  Spinjzs  had  accord  ngly  while  belong  ng  to  the 
Synagogue,  learnt  the  art  of  polishing  glasses  for  telescopes,  mi- 
croscopes, etc^  in  which  he  arrived  at  such  proficiency  that  Leib- 
niti,  writing  to  him,  mentioned,  "Among  the  honorable  things 
which  fame  has  acquainted  me  with  respecting  you,  I  learn  with 
no  small  interest  that  you  are  a  clever  optician,"     By  p 
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glasses  lie  gained  a  subsistence — humble,  it  la  trae  but  equal  to 
bis  wants.  To  this  he  joined,  by  way  of  relaxation,  the  stuiy  of 
design,  and  soon  became  very  expert.  Colerua  had  a  pDrtfjlio 
of  portraits  of  several  distinguished  men, sketeheJ  tj  him,  ■ind 
one  among  them  was  a  portrait  of  himself,  in  the  dress  d  Ma 
saniello* 

In  his  eight-and-twentieth  year  Spinoza  left,  his  natal  city  of 
Amsterdam,  and  resolving  to  devote  his  life  to  study,  retii'ed  to 
KhyDsburg,  near  Leyden,  where,  still  pursuing  hia  trade  as  a 
glass-polisher,  he  devoted  every  spare  hour  to  philosophy.  The 
fruits  of  his  solitude  were  the  Abridgment  of  Ihe  Meditations  of 
Descartes,  with  an  Appendix,  in  which  he  first  disclosed  the 
principal  points  of  his  own  system.  This  is  a  very  interesting 
work.  It  contains  the  most  accurate  and  comprehensible  ac- 
count of  Descartes  ever  written ;  and  the  Appendix  is  curious,  as 
containing  the  germ  of  the  £!tkica.  It  made  a  profound  sensa- 
tion ;  and  when,  the  following  year,  he  removed  to  Woorburg 
a  small  village  near  the  Hague,  his  reputation  attracted  to  him 
a  great  concourse  of  visitors.  Many  enmities  were  excited 
amongst  the  disciples  of  Descartes,  by  the  exposition  of  the  weak 
points  of  their  master's  system;  and  Spinoza  had  to  suffer  their 
rude  attacks  in  consequence.  But  the  attention  of  all  thinking 
men  was  fixed  upon  him ;  and  the  clearness  and  precision  of  his 
work  won  him  admiration.  So  many  new  friendships  did  he 
form,  tliat  he  at  last  yielded  to  the  numerous  solicitations  that 
he  should  coma  and  live  entirely  at  the  Hague.  It  was  not  the 
learned  alone  who  sought  his  friendship ;  men  of  rank  in  pnblic 
affairs  were  also  numbered  amongst  them.  Of  the  latter  we  may 
mention  the  celebrated  Jan  de  Witt,  who  loved  Spinoza,  and 
profited  by  hia  advice  in  many  an  emergency.  The  great  Conde 
also,  during  the  invasion  of  Holland  hy  the  French,  sent  to  de- 


•  "Ymir  enemies' havB  not  failed  to  SHsert  that  by  that  jou  pretended  to 
Bhow  that  yon  would  creola  in  a  little  while  the  same  uproar  in  CiiriBtlanity 
that  Mftsaniello  created  in  Naples." — Senamti-e  de  Bai/le  ub«  Spia/isa  dam 
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sire  Spinoza  to  come  and  see  him.  The  Philosopher  obeyed,  but 
the  Prince  was  prevented  from  keeping  his  appointment — to  his 
own  loss.  This  journey  was  very  near  proving  fatal  to  Spinoza. 
The  populace  having  learned  that  he  had  been  in  communication 
with  the  enemy,  began  to  suspect  hiai  of  being  a  spy.  His  land- 
lord, alarmed  at  these  reports,  warned  him  of  them ;  he  feared, 
he  said,  that  the  populace  would  attack  the  house.  "  Fear  noth- 
ing," replied  Spinoza,  calmly  ;  "  it  ia  easy  for  me  to  justify  my- 
self, and  there  are  persoiis  enough  who  know  the  object  of  my 
journey ;  but  whatever  may  arrive,  as  soon  as  the  people  assemble 
before  yom'  door,  I  will  go  out  and  meet  them,  even  though  I 
should  share  the  fate  of  De  Witt,"  The  samo  calm  courage 
which  made  him  proclaim  the  truth,  now  made  him  ready  to 
confront  the  iufnriated  populace.  Fortunately  all  passed  off  in 
peace,  and  he  was  left  to  his  studies.  Karl  Ludwig,  anxious  to 
secm'e  so  illustrious  a  thinker,  offered  him  the  vacant  chair  of 
Philosophy  at  Heidelberg,  which,  however,  Spinoza  could  not 
accept,  conscious  that  the  philosophy  he  would  teach  was  too 
closely  allied  to  theology  not  to  trench  on  its  dogmas ;  and  the 
Elector  had  expressly  stipulated  that  he  should  teach  nothing 
which  could  prejudice  the  established  religion.  He  therefore 
be^od  to  decline  it,  as  his  public  duties  would  interfere  with  hia 
private  meditations.  Yet  it  was  both  a  lucrative  and  honorable 
post  he  refused ;  but  a  philosophical  contempt  for  worldly  honors 
was  amongst  his  characteristics. 

It  is  invigorating  to  contemplate  Spinoza's  life.  Dependent 
on  his  own  manual  exertions  for  his  daily  bread,  limited  in  his 
wants,  and  declining  all  pecuniary  assistance  so  liberally  offered 
by  his  fiiends,  he  was  alwajs  at  ease,  cheerful,  and  occupied. 
There  is  an  heroic  firmness  traceable  in  every  act  of  his  life; 
there  is  a  perpetual  sense  of  man's  independence,  worthy  all  imi- 
tation. He  refuses  to  accept  the  belief  of  another  man — he  will 
believe  for  himself;  he  sees  mysteries  around  him,  awful,  inex- 
plicable; but  he  will  accept  of  no  man's  explanation.  God  has 
given  him  «  eoul,  and  with  that  he  will  solve  the  problem,  or 
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remain  without  a  solution.  He  leaves  the  Synagogue ;  he  leaves 
Descartes;  he  thinks  for  himself.  In  a  far  subordinate  sphere 
he  will  also  assert  his  independence.  Having  but  the  most  mis- 
erable pittance,  and  with  the  purses  of  his  friends  open  to  him, 
be  preferred  limiting  Lis  desires  to  accepting  their  bounties.  He 
preferred  working  and  gaining  his  own  subsistence,  so  long  hb  it 
was  to  be  gained.  This  was  no  crotchet,  neither  was  it  ignoble 
calculation.  The  friends  were  sincere,  their  oft'ers  were  sincere : 
he  knew  it,  but  thanked  them,  and  declined.  The  heritage, 
which  on  his  father's  death  fell  to  his  lot,  he  resigned  to  bis  sis- 
ters. The  large  property  which  his  friend  Simon  de  Vriea  had 
announced  his  intention  of  leaving  him,  he  would  not  consent  to 
accept,  but  made  Simon  alter  his  will  in  favor  of  his  brother,  at 
Schiedam.  The  pension  offered  him  if  he  would  dedicate  his 
next  work  to  Louis  XIV.,  he  refused,  "having  no  intention  of 
dedicating  any  thing  to  that  monarch."  He  was  indebted  to  no 
one  but  to  God ;  who  had  given  him  talents,  and  energy  to  make 
those  talents  available,  not  to  let  them  and  him  rot  in  idleness,  or 
in  ignoble  dependence,  while  all  the  world  had  to  toil.* 

Yet  it  was  a  hard,  gi'iping  poverty  that  he  endured.  On  look- 
ing over  his  papers  after  bis  death,  they  found  accounts  of  his 
expenditure.  One  day  he  ate  nothing  but  a  soupe  au  lait,  with 
a  little  butter,  which  cost  about  three  halfpence,  and  a  pot  of 
beer,  which  cost  three  farthings  more.  Another  day  he  lived  on 
a  basin  of  gruel,  with  some  butter  and  raisins,  which  coat  him 
twopence  halfpenny ;  "  And,"  says  the  pastor  Colerua, "  although 
often  invited  to  dinner,  he  preferred  the  scanty  meat  that  he 
found  at  home,  to  dining  sumptuously  at  the  expense  of  another." 
This  was  the  man  who  was,  by  his  contemporaries,  branded  with 
the  names  of  Atheist  and  Epicurean ;  and  who  has  borne  these 

•  It  utts  in  a  man's  own  energy  that  he  saw  the  gorm  of  worth  and  great- 
ne«a,  and  wisely  ridiculed  flie  notion  of  palronago  in  this  noteworthy  pas- 
sage :  "  GoTBrnmente  Bhould  never  found  aoadeinies,  for  tliey  serve  more  to 
oppress  than  to  encourage  genins.  The  unique  method  of  making  tbe  arts 
and  siaeDoes  flourish,  L*  to  allow  every  individual  to  teaoli  wimi  he  thinks,  at 
his  own  risk  and  peril."— Tlvtce.  Foiit.  c.  &,  %  49. 
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names  forever  after  through  all  Europe,  excepting  only  (jermany. 
While  on  the  one  hand  no  man  was  perhaj«  ever  more  tilled 
with  reiigioD  {so  that  Novalis  could  call  him  a  "God  intoxicated 
man"),  on  the  other  hand  his  Epicureanism,  at  twopence  half- 
penny sterling  per  diem,  stands  a  legible  charge  against  him. 

The  publication  of  his  Tractatus  Tkeoloffico-Polilkm  was  an 
event  of  some  importance,  both  iu  the  history  of  philosophy  and 
of  Spinoza.  The  state  of  men's  minds  at  that  period  was  not 
favorable  to  tlie  reception  of  any  great  philosophical  system ; 
and  Spinoza  found  himself  obliged  to  prepare  the  way  for  his 
future  doctrines,  by  examining  the  nature  of  that  ecclesiastical 
power  which  could  excit«  at  will  such  violent  perturbation  in 
the  State,  and  by  examining  also  the  foundations  on  which  that 
power  reposed.  This  great  question  still  agitates  mankind ;  and 
it  is  as  curious  as  instructive  to  observe  that  the  late  orthodox 
and  estimable  Dr.  Arnold  taught  a  doctrine  precisely  similar  to 
that  taught  by  tJie  heretical  and  pM«eeuted  Spinoza.* 

Times  were  troubled.  Holland,  it  is  trae,  was  reposing  on 
her  laurels,  won  iu  the  long  and  desperate  struggle  against 
Spain,  Having  freed  herself  from  a  foreign  yoke,  she  had,  one 
would  fancy,  little  now  to  do  but  to  complete  her  canals,  extend 
her  commerce,  and  enjoy  her  peace.  But  this  land  of  political 
freedom^this  avk  of  refuge  for  the  persecuted  of  al!  nations— 
the  republic  whose  banner  was  freedom,  and  in  whose  cities  Eu- 
ropean freethinkers  published  their  works — was  disturbed  by 
theological  faction.  The  persecuted  Jews  might  flock  ft'om 
Spfun  and  Portugal,  the  synagogue  might  rear  itself  beside  the 
church ;  the  Protestants  of  Prance  and  Belgium  were  welcome 
as  brothers  and  citizens;  but,  arsived  there,  the  fu^tives  might 
witness,  even  there,  the  implacable  war  of  paity.  Toleration 
was  afforded  to  political  freethinking,  and  to  the  diversities  of 
religion ;  but,  within  the  pale  of  the  State  religion,  malic*  and 
all  nncharitableness  were  daily  witnessed.    There  the  Gomarists 

It  M/dera  Ilistoi-y;  Appendii 
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and  Arminians  disputed  conceruing  the  infallibility  of  their  doc- 
triaes,  and  cloaked  their  political  ambitioQ  under  evangelical 
protestations.* 

This  was  the  state  of  things  on  tlie  appearance  of  the  TVac- 
tatus.  Spinoza,  seeing  the  deplorable  dissensions  of  the  theolo- 
gians, endeavored  to  make  evident  the  necessity  of  a  State 
religion,  which,  without  absolutely  imposing,  or  interfering  with, 
private  creeds,  should  regulate  all  outward  observances.  Because, 
as  it  is  the  office  of  the  State  to  watch  over  al!  that  concerns 
the  common  welfare,  so  should  it  watcii  over  the  Ctiureh,  and 
direct  it  according  to  the  general  wish.  But  two  things  per- 
fectly distinct  must  not  here  be  confounded,  viz.  liberty  of 
observance  and  liberty  of  thought.  The  latter  is  independent  of 
all  civil  power;  but  the  former  must  be  subject  to  it,  for  the 
sake  of  the  public  tranquillity. 

Although  this  portion  of  the  Tractalus  could  not  have  met 
with  general  approbation,  yet  it  would  scarcely  have  raised 
violent  dissensions,  had  Spinoza  confined  himself  to  such  specu- 
lation ;  hut,  anticipating  the  rationalism  of  modern  Germans,  he 
undertook  a  criticism  of  the  Bible,  and  attacked  the  institution 
of  priesthood  as  injurious  to  the  general  welfare.  It  is  curious 
to  notice  Spinoza's  anticipation  of  (he  Hegelian  Christology, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  Strauss,  Feuerbach,  and  Bruno  Bauer, 
has  made  so  much  noise  in  the  theological  world : — "  I  t«ll  you," 
says  Spinoza,  in  his  letter  to  Oldenburg,  "  that  it  is  not  necessary 
for  your  salvation  that  you  should  believe  in  Christ  according  to 
the  flesh ;  but  of  that  eternal  son  of  God,  i.  e.  eternal  wisdom  of 
God,  which  is  manifested  in  all  things,  but  mostly  in  the  human 
mind,  and  most  of  all  in  Jesus  CkrisI,  a  very  different  concep- 
tion must  be  formed." — "Dico  ad  salutem  non.  esse  omnino 
fieccsse,  Christum,  secundum  carnem  noscere,  sed  de  fetemo  illo 
filio  Dei,  hoc  est,  Dei  stern^  sapientia,  quaa  sese  in  omnibus 
rebus,  et  maxinie  in   mente  humana  et  omnium  maximfi   in 


*  Saintes,  SiaMre  dela  FieiU  Sjiiniwo,  p.  8 
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Cbristo  Jesu  mamfestavit,  longe  aliter  sentiendum."*  The  con- 
sequences were  as  might  have  been  expected:  the  book  was  at 
once  condemned,  and  forbidden  to  he  received  in  almost  every 
country.  This,  as  usual,  only  gave  a  greater  stimulus  to  curi- 
osity, and  the  sensation  the  work  produced  may  be  judged  of 
by  the  quantity  of  "refutations"  which  appeared.  Many  were 
the  artifices  used  to  introduce  it  into  the  various  countries.  An 
edition  was  published  at  Leyden,  under  this  title :  D<m.  Hetmi 
Operum  HistoTteoTum.  callectio  prima.  Edit.  II.,  priori  editiom 
malto  emendatior  el  auctior  ;  accedunt  qucedam  kacienus  inedita. 
This  was  reprinted  at  Amsterdam  as  Benriquez  de  VUlacwla, 
M.Dr.a  Cubiculo  Philippi  IV.,  Caroli  II.,  ArckiaiTt  Opera 
chirurgica  omnia,  mh  auspidis  potenltssimi  Hispaniarum  EegU, 
This  absurd  title  was  adopted  to  pass  it  into  Spain,  Another 
edition  in  Fi-ench,  called  La  Clef  du  Sancluatre,  was  published 
at  Leyden  in  16'!8,  and  in  Amsterdam  as  Trails  des  CerSjnonies 
deg  Juifi,  and  agMn  as  Reflexions  curieuses  d'an  Esprit  dea- 
interesge. 

Spinoza's  devotion  to  study,  with  its  concurrent  abstemious- 
ness and  want  of  exercise,  soon  undermined  his  constitution ; 
but  he  never  complained.  He  suffered  that,  as  he  had  suffered 
every  thing  else — in  silence.  Once,  only,  a  hint  escapes  him. 
"If  my  life  be  continued,"  he  writes  to  a  friend  respecting  a 
promise  to  explain  certain  matters.  No  plaint — no  regret — 
merely  a  condition  put  upon  a  promise.  He  was  a  calm,  brave 
man ;  Le  could  confront  disease  and  death,  as  he  had  confronted 
poverty  and  persecution.  Bravery  of  the  highest  tind  distin- 
guished him  through  life,  and  it  was  not  likely  to  fail  him  on 
the  quitting  it;  and  yet  beneath  that  calm,  cold  stoicism,  there 
was  a  childlike  gayety  springing  from  a  warm  and  Bympathizing 
heart.  His  character  was  made  up  of  generous  simplicity  and 
heroic  forbearance.  He  could  spare  somewhat  tiom  even  his 
scanty  pittance  to  relieve  the  wretched.     He  taught  the  learned 

•  Opera  Foat/maui,  p.  150. 
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world  the  doctrines  Le  had  elaborated  with  endless  toil ;  but  ha 
taught  children  to  be  regular  in  their  attendance  on  divine  ser- 
vice. He  would  question  his  host  and  hostess,  on  their  return 
from  church,  respecting  the  sermon  they  had  heard,  and  the 
benefit  they  had  derived.  He  had  no  unwise  proselytism  which 
would  destroy  convictions  in  minds  unfitted  to  receive  others. 
One  day  his  hostess  asked  him  if  he  believed  that  she  would  be 
saved  by  her  religion.  He  answered,  "  Your  religion  is  a  good 
one — you  ought  not  to  seek  another,  nor  doubt  that  yours  will 
procure  youi  salvation,  provided  yon  add  to  your  piety  the 
tranquil  virtues  of  domestic  life,"  Words  full  of  wisdom,  spiiug- 
ing  from  an  affectionate  and  experienced  mind. 

So  lived  the  Jew,  Spinoza.  So  he  developed  his  own  nature, 
and  assisted  the  development  in  others.  Given  up  to  philosophy, 
he  found  in  it  "  the  true'  medicine  of  the  soul "  of  which  Cicero 
speaks.*  His  only  relaxations  wore  his  pipe,  receiving  visitors, 
chatting  to  the  people  of  his  house,  and  watching  spiders' fight. 
This  last  amusement  would  make  the  tears  roll  down  his  cheeks 
with  laughter. 

The  commencement  of  the  year  IfilT.found  him  near  his  end. 
The  phthisis,  which  he  had  sufiei'ed  from. for  twenty  years,  now 
alarmingly  increased.  On  Sunday,  the  22d  February,  he  insisted 
on  his  kind  host  and  hostess  leaving  him,  and  attending  divine 
service,  as  he  would  not  permit  his  illness  to  obstruct  their  devo- 
tions. They  obeyed.  On  their  return  he  talked  with  them 
about  the  sermon,  and  ate  some  broth  with  a  good  appetite. 
After  dinner  his  friends  returned  to  church,  leaving  the  physician 
with  him,  "When  they  came  hoiDH  they  learned,  with  sorrow 
and  surprise,  that  he  had  expired  about  three  o'clock,  in  the 
presence  ttf  the  physician,  who  seized  what  money  there  was  on 
the  table,  tc^thcr  with  a  silver-handled  knife,  and  left  the  body 
without  fm-ther  care.  So  died,  in  his  torty-fifth  year,  in  the  full 
vigor  and  maturity  of  hia  intellect,  Benedict  Spinoza.     "  Offer 

•  Cioero^.  Tasa.  ill.  8.    CoEopare  abo  the  &as  sajiug  at  Giordano  Bruno 
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up  with  me  a  lock  of  hair  fo  the  manes  of  the  holy  but  repudi- 
ated Spinoza !"  excl^ms  the  pious  Schleiermacher.  "  The  great 
spirit  of  the  world  penetrated  him ;  the  Infinite  was  hia  beginning 
and  his  end;  the  universe  his  only  and  eternal  love.  He  was 
filled  with  religion  and  religious  feeling ;  and  therefore  it  is  that 
he  stands  alone,  unapproachable ;  the  master  in  his  art,  but 
elevated  above  the  profane  world,  without  adherents,  and  with- 
out even  citizenship."* 

§  11.  Si-inoza's  Doctbinb. 

The  system  of  Spinoza,  which  has  excited  so  mnch  odium,  is 
but  the  lexical  development  of  the  system  of  Descartes  which  has 
excited  so  much  admiration.  Curious!  The  demonstration  of 
the  esistenee  of  God  was  one  of  Descartes'  proudest  laurels;  the 
demonstration  of  the  existence  of  God — and  of  no  other  esist- 
enee being  possible — condemned  Spinoza  to  almost  universal 
execration. 

Dugald  Stewart,  generally  one  of  the  most  candid  of  men,  evi- 
dently shared  the  common  prejudice  with  respect  to  Spinoza. 
He  refuses  therefore  to  admit  that  Spinoza,  whom  he  dislikes, 
held  opinions  at  all  similar  to  those  of  Descartes,  whom  he  ad- 
mires. "It  was  in  little  else,"  says  he,  "than  his  physical  prin- 
ciples that  he  agreed  with  Descartes ;  for  no  two  philosophers 
ever  differed  more  widely  in  their  metaphysical  and  theological 
tenets.  Fontenelle  characterizes  his  system  as  Cartesianiam 
pushed  fo  extravagance."  This  is  far  from  correct.  Spinoza 
diffei-ed  with  Descartes  on  a  few  points,  and  agreed  with  him  on 
most;  the  differences  were  only  tiose  of  a  more  rigorous  logical 
development  of  the  principles  both  maintained. 

It  was  at  an  important  era  in  Spinoza's  life  that  the  writings 
of  Descartes  fell  in  his  way.  He  was  then  striving  to  solve  for 
himself  the  inexplicable  riddle  of  the  universe.  He  had  studied 
with  the  learned  Morteira ;  but  though  wise  in  all  the  wisdom 

•  Solileiennaolnir,  Jlede  iiier  die  Rtligion,  p.  iT. 
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of  the  Jews,  iie  was  still  at  an  immeasurable  distance  from  the 
desired  solution  Descartes  captivated  him  bv  the  boldness  of 
his  logic,  ind  by  the  iQdepi,ndent  nature  of  his  Method,  whereby 
trath  was  son£;ht  in  the  inner  world  of  m^n  not  in  the  outward 
world,  nor  in  the  rBi.ords  of  authority  He  studiei  Desoirtes 
with  aridity,  but  he  soon  found  that  there  ilso  the  riddle  re- 
mained unsolved  He  found  the  fact  of  his  own  existence  some- 
whit  superfluously  established ,  but  the  far  grcaler  existence  in 
which  his  own  w-is  included — of  which  the  grnat  All  was  but  a 
^  aned  manifestation — of  this  he  found  no  demonstration  Cugito, 
ergo  saw,  is  irresistible.  Cogito,  ergo  Deus  est,  is  no  basis  for 
phiJosophy. 

Spinoza  therefore  asted  himself — Wliat  is  the  m/umewm  which 
lies  beneath  all  phenomena  f  We  see  everywhere  transforma- 
lions  perishable  and  perishing  ;  yet  there  must  he  something  be- 
neath, which  is  imperishable,  immntable;  what  is  it?  We  see 
a  wondrous  universe  peopled  with  wondrous  beings,  yet  none  of 
these  beings  exist  per  se,  hvX  per  aliud :  they  are  not  the  authors 
of  iheir  own  existence ;  they  do  not  rest  upon  their  own  reality, 
but  on  a  greater  reality— on  that  of  the  to  h  xai  ti,  vav.  What 
is  this  reality  t 

The  question,  Spinoza  thought,  could  not  be  answered  by  the 
idea  of  Perfection.  No :  the  great  reality  of  all  existence  is  Sub- 
stance. Not  Substance  in  the  gross  and  popular  sense  of  "  body" 
or  "matter,"  but  the  suhstana — that  which  is  standing  under  all 
phenomena,  supporting  and  giving  them  reality.  What  is  a 
phenomenon  ?  An  appearance,  a  thing  perceived :  a  state  of 
the  perceiving  mind.  But  what  originates  this  perception — 
what  changes  the  mind  from  its  prior  to  its  present  state  ?  Some- 
Iking,  external  and  extrinsic,  changes  it.  What  is  this  some- 
thing? What  it  is,  in  itself,  we  can  never  know,  because  to 
Imow  it  would  bring  it  under  the  forms  and  conditions  of  the 
mind,  t.  e.  wonid  constitute  it  a  phenomenon  ; — unknown,  there- 
fore, but  not  denied— this  ens — this  something,  is;  and  this, 
which  Kant  calls  noumenon,  Spinoza  calls  Substance. 
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All  pLilosophy,  as  all  existence,  must  start  from  me  principlu, 
■which  must  be  the  ground  of  all.  "What  is  this  commencement 
— thia  i^yi)  %  Perfection,  replies  Descartes.  No,  says  Spinoza, 
Perfection  is  an  attribute  of  something  prior  to  it.  Substance  is 
the  iipz*ii  Descartes,  in  common  with  most  philosophers,  had 
assumed  a  duality :  he  had  assumed  a  God,  and  a  world  created 
by  God.  Suhatance,  to  him,  was  by  no  means  the  primal  fact  of 
all  existence ;  on  the  contrary,  he  maintained  that  both  Exten- 
sion and  Thought  were  Substances  ;  in  other  words,  that  mind 
and  matter  were  distinct  independent  Substances,  different  in 
essence,  and  united  only  by  God.  Spinoza  affirmed  that  both 
Estension  and  Thought  were  nothing  more  than  Attributes ;  and 
by  a  subtle  synthesis  he  reduced  the  duality  of  Descartes  to 
an  all-embracing  unity,  and  thus  arrived  at  a  conception  of 
the  One. 

The  absolute  Existence — the  Substance — (call  !t  what  you 
will)  is  God.  From  Him  all  individual  concrete  existences  arise. 
All  that  exists,  exists  in  and  by  God  ;  and  can  only  thus  be  con- 
ceived. Here  then  the  mystery  of  the  world  begins  to  unfoid 
itself  to  the  patient  thinker;  he  recognizes  God  as  the  fountain 
of  life ;  he  sees  in  tie  universe  nothing  but  the  manifestation  of 
God ;  the  finite  rests  upon  the  bosom  of  the  infinite ;  the  incon- 
ceivable variety  resolves  itself  into  unity.  There  is  but  one  real- 
ity, and  that  is  God. 

Such  was  Spinoza's  solution  of  the  problem :  upon  this  be  felt 
he  could  repose  in  peace,  and  upon  this  only.  To  live  with  God 
—to  know  God  with  perfect  knowledge,  was  the  highest  point 
of  human  development  and  happiness;  and  to  this  he  conse- 
crated his  life.  Taking  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  "  In  Ilim  we  live, 
move,  and  have  our  being,"  as  his  motto,  he  undei-took  to  trace 
the  relations  of  the  world  to  God  and  to  man,  and  those  of  man 
to  society. 

Spinoza  agreed  with  Descartes  m  these  three  \ital  positions  : 
— I.  The  basis  of  all  certitude  k  Consciouinesi  11.  Whatever 
is  clearly  perceived  in  Consciousness  must  thereture  be  necessari- 
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ly  true;  and  distinct  ideas  aie  true  ideas,  true  expressions  ot  ob- 
jective existences,  III.  Consequently  metapljjsiLil  problemsare 
susceptible  of  matliematieal  demonstration 

The  only  novelty  in  Spinoza's  Method  is,  thit  it  is  a  lurther 
development  of  the  Method  of  Descartes.  Descartes  thought 
that  the  mathcraatieal  Method  was  capable  of  being  applied  to 
metaphysics,  but  he  did  not  apply  it ;  Spinoza  did  apply  it. 
This  may  seem  a  trifling  addition :  in  reality  it  was  the  source 
of  all  the  differences  between  Spinoza  and  his  teacher.  Des- 
cartes' principles  wii!  inevitably  lead  to  Spinoza's  system,  if  those 
principles  are  rigorously  carried  out.  Eat  Descartes  never  at- 
tempted the  rigorous  deduction  of  those  consequences,  which 
1,  using  the  mathematical  method,  calmly  and  inflexibly 
Those  who  rebel  at  the  conclusions  drawn,  must  im- 
pugn the  premises  from  which  they  are  drawn ;  for  the  system 
of  Spinoza  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  demonstration. 

To  this  demonstration  we  are  about  to  lead  our  readers,  and 
only  beg  of  them  a  little  steady  attention  and  a  little  patient 
thought,  convinced  that  they  will  then  have  little  difficulty  in 
finding  their  way.  "We  shall  translate  some  portions  of  the 
EOiKQ.  with  the  utmost  care,  because  we  think  it  every  way  ad- 
visable that  the  reader  should  have  Spinoza's  own  mode  of  state- 
ment, and  thereby  be  enabled  to  watch  his  manner  of  deducing 
his  conclusions  from  his  premises.    The  work  opens  with  eight 


I.  By  a  thing  which  is  its  own  Cause  I  understand  a  thing, 
the  essence  of  which  involves  existence ;  or  the  nature  of 
which  can  only  be  considered  as  existent.* 
II,  A  thing  finite  is  that  which  can  be  limited  {lermivarl  po- 
test) by  another  thing  of  the  same  nature,  e.  g.  body  is  said 

'  Thb  is  nil  important  dofinition,  os  it  gets  rid  of  tlie  verbnl  jierpleilty 
liilterto  felt  reiative  to  an  "  endless  oliain  of  causes."  Tlio  doubter  nilglit 
always  ask  the  causa  of  the  flrat  cause  in  the  series ;  but  here,  by  ideati- 
^ing  cause  and  exisl«nee,  Spinoza  annihilates  the  difficulty. 
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to  be  finite  because  it  can  alwajs  be  conceived  as  larger. 
So  thought  is  limited  by  other  thoughts  But  body  does 
not  limit  thought,  nor  thought  limit  body 

III.  By  Substance  I  under'tand  that  vvhich  exists  in  itself,  and 
is  conceived  per  se  m  other  woh^  the  conception  of 
which  does  not  require  the  conception  of  any  thing  else 
antecedent  to  it. 

IV,  By  Attribute  I  underatand  that  whiih  the  mind  perceives 
as  constitnting  the  verj  e'sence  of  Substance 

v.  By  Modes  I  understanl  the  accidents  (affectumes)  of  Sub- 
stance ;  or  that  which  is  in  something  else,  through  which 
also  it  is  conceived, 
VI.  By  God  I  understand  the  Being  absolutely  infinite,  i.  e.  the 
bubstante  consisting  of  infinite  Attributes,  each  of  which 
expresses  an  infinite  and  eternal  essence. 
Explanation      I  say  absolutely  infinite,  but   not   infinite  suo 
genere ,  for  to  whatever  is  infinite  only  sua  geitere,  we  can 
deny  infinite  Attributes ;  but  that  which  ia  absolutely  in- 
finite includes  in  its  essence  every  thing  which  implies  es- 
sence, and  involves  no  negation. 
VII    That  thing  is  said  to  be  free  which  exists  by  the  sole  ne- 
cessity of  its  nature,  and  by  itself  alone  is  determined  to 
action.     But  that  thing  is  necessary,  or  rather  constrained, 
which  owes  its  existence  to  anotier,  and  acts  according  to 
certain  and  determinate  causes. 
VIII.  By  Eternity  I  understand  Existence  itself,  in  as  far  as  it  is 
conceived  necessarily  to  follow  from  the  sole  definition  of 
an  eternal  tLing. 
These  are  the  Definitions  :  they  need  not  long  be  dwelt  on, 
although  frequently  referred  to  by  liim ;  above  all,  no  objection 
ought  to  be  raised  sgainst  them,  as  unusual  or  untrue,  for  they 
are  the  meanings  of  various  terms  in  constant  use  with  Spinoza, 
and  he  has  a  right  to  use  them  as  he  pleases,  provided  he  does 
cot  afterwards  depart  from  this  use,  which  he  is  careful  not  to 
do.     We  now  come  to  the  seven  axioms. 
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AXIOMS. 

I.  Every  thing  which  ia,  is  in  itself  or  in  some  other  thing. 
II.  That  which  cannot  be  conceived  through  another  {per  aliud) 
must  be  conceived  through  itself  [per  se). 

III,  From  a  given  determinate  cause  the  effect  necessarily  fol- 
lows ;  and  vice  versd,  if  no  determinate  cause  be  given,  no 
effect  can  follow. 

IV.  The  knowledge  of  an  effect  depends  ou  the  knowledge  of 
the  cause,  and  implies  it. 

V.  Things  that  have  nothing  in  common  with  each  other  can- 
not be  understood  by  means  of  each  other,  i.  e.  the  concep- 
tion of  one  does  not  involve  the  conception  of  the  other. 

VI,  A  true  idea  must  agree  with  ifs  object  {idea  vera  debet  cum 
suo  idealo  convenire.) 

VII.  Whatever  can  be  cleailj  conceived  as  non  exi'itent,  does 
not,  in  its  essence,  in\oive  existence 

These  axioms  at  once  command  assent,  il  we  evept  the 
fourth,  which,  because  the  wordmg  is  ambiguous,  has  leen 
sometimes  thought  absurd ,  but  the  truth  is  that  the  opposite 
conceptions  now  prevalent  respecting  cause  and  effect  pre\ent  a 
real  appreciation  of  this  a\iom  Ml  Halldm  goes  so  far  as  to 
aay,  "It  seems  to  be  in  this  fourih  axiom,  and  m  the  proposition 
grounded  upon  it,  that  the  fundamental  fallacy  lurks  Ihe  rek 
tion  between  a  cause  and  effect  is  surely  somtthmg  perfectly  dif 
ferent  from  our  perfect  comprehension  of  it,  or  indeed  from  our 
having  any  knowledge  of  it  at  all ;  much  less  can  the  contrary 
assertion  be  deemed  axiomatic."*  There  ia  a  want  of  subtlety 
in  this  criticism,  as  well  as  a  want  of  comprehension  of  Spinoza's 
doctrines  ;  and  we  wonder  it  never  suggested  itself  to  Mr.  Hallam 
that  the  modern  notions  of  cause  and  effect  do  not  correspond 
with  the  Spinozistic  notions.  In  the  above  axiom  it  is  not 
meant  that  there  are  no  effects  manifested  to  us  of  which  we 

*  Introduction  to  LiUrature  of  EuKips,  iv.  S16. 
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do  not  also  know  the  causes — it  is  not  meant  that  a  man  rtcen  - 
ing  a  blow  in  the  dark  is  not  aware  of  tLat  blow  (etfeiit), 
thougli  J jnoi  mt  of  the  immediate  cause  What  is  meant  i% 
that  a  complete  and  comprehen'in  e  knowled|,e  of  the  efFei,t  is 
only  to  he  obtained  through  a  complete  and  comprehensive 
knowledge  ot  the  cause  If  jou  would  know  the  efft'ct  in  its 
totality — in  itaelf — jou  must  know  also  the  cause  in  its  totality. 
This  is  obvious ;  tor  what  is  an  effect ! — an  effect  is  a  cause  re- 
alized: it  is  the  natura  tiaturans  conceived  as  natura  naturata. 
We  call  the  antecedent,  Cause,  and  the  sequent,  Effect;  but 
these  are  merely  relative  designations :  the  sequence  itself  is 
antewident  to  some  subsequent  change,  and  the  former  ante- 
cedent was  once  only  a  sequent  to  its  cause ;  and  so  on.  Causa- 
tion is  change;  when  the  change  is  completed,  we  name  the 
result  effect.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  naming.  But  inciting  this 
change,  causing  it,  as  we  say,  there  is  some  power  (cause)  m 
nature ;  to  know  this  effect  therefore — that  is,  not  merely  to 
have  a  relative  conception  of  our  own  condition  consequent  on 
it,  but  to  comprehend  this  power,  this  reality,  to  penetrate  its 
mystery,  to  see  it  in  its  totality,  we  must  know  vihat  the  effect 
is,  and  how  it  is;  we  must  know  its  point  of  departure,  and  its 
point  of  destination ;  in  a  word,  we  must  transcend  the  knowledge 
ofph  "^     'i        th  t    f  «ia     I       p  p  1     se 
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then  its  conception  does  not  involve  the  couceptiou  of  cause ; 
but  if  it  be  the  same  as  ciuse,  thpn  does  the  one  conception  in- 
volve that  of  the  otl  er  ergo  the  more  complete  the  knowl  Ige 
of  the  one,  the  more  conjlete  the  knowledge  of  the  other. 
The  reader  will  beir  thit.  in  mind  when  at  idying  Sp mozi 
We  will  now  proceed  to  the 


Prop.  I.  Substance  is  piior  in  nature  to  its  accidents 

Demonstration,  Pel  Defimt  ons  3  and  5 

Prop.  11,  Two  Substances,  having  diftereut  attribute'  hi 'e 
nothing  in  common  with  each  other 

Demon^t.  Tliis  follows  from  Def  3  for  each  Substance  must  be 
conceived  in  itself  and  through  iteell ;  m  other  words,  the 
conception  of  one  does  not  involve  the  conception  of  tie 

Prop.  HI.  Of  things  which  have  nothing  in  common,  one  can- 
not be  the  cause  of  the  other.* 

Lemonst.  If  they  have  nothing  in  common,  then  (per  Axiom  5) 
they  cannot  be  conceived  by  means  of  each  other ;  ergo 
(per  Axiom  4)  one  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  other, 
Q.E.D. 

Prop.  IV.  Two  or  n  ore  d  st  net  th  ngs  are  d  s     gu  1  ed  an    rg 
themselves  e  tl  er  tl  ro  gl  the  d    era  ty  of  the     Attr  but 
or  through  tl  e  d  \er»  ty  of  the  r  ^ode 

Demonst.  Every  tl  ng  wl  ch  s  s  n  t  e  f  or  n  on  o  ]  er 
thing  {per  Ax  om  I)     that    s  (per  D  f  3  aui  5)  there    a 

"Thia  fallacy  has  >ee  one  of  the  moat  rnfln  ntialo  rr  p  e  8  of  pi  lo^pl 
ieal  speculation.  Fo  ma  j  yenrs  t  was  nnJ  p  Wl  an  I  mo  t  mo  ap  j 
Bloiana  still  adliere  to  hoe  M  U  s  'y  m  f  Logu:  87(^-386  T  e 
asaertion  is  that  only  IJce  can  acc  upon  Ue.  This  wae  the  assumption  of 
AnasBgoras,  sod  the  groundwork  of  his  system.  If  the  assumption  bo  cor- 
rect, his  system  is  true.  But  althongh  it  ia  true  that  lUce  prodncas  {oauaea) 
like,  it  19  olaoaBlTuothatKie  produces  imlihe:  thus  fire  produces  poiu  wlien 
applied  to  onr  bodies,  txphsiori,  when,  applied  to  gunpowder,  charcoal  when 
applied  to  wood  ;  all  these  effccta  are  unlike  the  eaase.  Spinoza's  position 
ia  logical ;  those  v'ho  have  since  npheld  the  fiillac;  have  not  that  excuse. 
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BOtliiiig  out  of  ourselves  (ex(ra  inidkctum)  but  Substance 
and  its  Modes.  There  is  nothing  out  of  ourselves  whereby 
things  can  be  distinguished  amongst  one  another,  except 
Siibslances,  or  {which  is  the  same  thing,  per  Def.  4*)  their 
Attributes  and  Modes. 

Prop.  V.  It  is  impossible  that  there  should  be  two  or  more 
Substances  of  the  same  nature,  or  of  the  same  Attribute. 

Demmst.  If  there  are  many  different  Substances,  they  must  be 
distinguished  by  the  diversity  of  their  Attiibutea,  or  of  their 
Modes  (per  Prop.  4),  If  only  by  the  diversity  of  their 
Attributes,  it  is  thereby  conceded  that  there  is  nevertheless 
only  one  Substance  of  the  same  Attributes  ;  but  if  by  the 
diversity  of  their  Modes,  it  follows  that  Substance  being 
prior  in  nature  to  its  Modes,  it  must  be  considered  inde- 
pendently of  them ;  that  is  (per  Def.  3  and  6),  cannot  be 
conceived  as  distinguished  from  another  ;  that  is  (per  Prop. 
4),  there  canuot  be  many  Substances,  but  only  one  Sub- 
stance.    Q.  E.  D. 

Prop.  VI,  One  Substance  cannot  be  created  by  another  Sub- 
stance. 

Demonst.  There  cannot  be  two  Substances  with  the  same  At- 
tributes (per  Prop.  5) ;  «'.  e.  (per  Prop.  2),  having  any  thing 
in  common  with  each  othec ;  and  therefore  (per  Prop.  3) 
one  canuot  be  the  cause  of  the  other. 

Corollary.  Hence  it  follows  that  Substance  cannot  be  created  by 
any  thing  else.  For  there  is  nothing  in  existence  except 
Substance  and  its  Modes  (per  Axiom  1,  and  Def.  3  and  5) ; 
now  this  Substance,  not  being  created  by  another,  is  self- 
caused. 

CoroUaiy  2,  This  proposition  is  more  easily  to  be  demonstrated 
by  the  absuidity  of  its  contradiction  ; — for  if  Substance  can 

*  In  the  originnl,  by  a  slip  of  the  pen,  Asioio  4  ia  referred  to  instead  of 
Def.  4 ;  and  Auerb.toh  has  follotvod  tiia  orror  in  Ilia  trauslBtion.  We  notice 
it  becauao  the  reference  to  Axiom  4  is  mcuningless,  und  upt  to  puzzle  the 
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be  created  by  any  thing  else,  the  conception  of  it  would  de- 
pend on  the  conception  of  the  canse  (per  Axiom  4  *),  and 
hence  (per  Defi  3)  it  would  not  be  Substance. 
Prop.  VII.  It  pertains  to  the  nature  of  Substance  to  exist. 
Demonst.  Substance  cannot  be  created  by  any  thing  else  (per 
Coroll.  Prop.  6),  and  is  therefore  the  cause  of  itself;  i.  e. 
(per  Def.  1)  its  essence  necessarily  involves  existence;  or 
it  pertains  to  the  nature  of  Substance  to  exist.     Q.  E.  D. 
Prop.  VIII.  All  Substance  is  necessarily  infinite. 
Demonst.  There  exists  but  one  Substance  of  the  same  Attribute ; 
and  it  must  either  exist  as  infinite  or  as  iiuite.     But  not  as 
finite,  for  (per  Def.  2)  as  finite  it  must  be  limited  by  another 
Substance  of  the  same  nature,  and  in  that  case  there  would 
be  two  Substances  of  the  same  Attribute,  which  (per  Prop. 
5)  is  absurd.     Substance  therefore  is  infiuite.     Q.  E.  D. 
Scltolium. — I  do  not  doubt  that  to  all  who  judge  confusedly 
of  things,  and  are  not  wont  to  inquire  into  first  causes,  it  will  be 
diffisult  to  undei'stand  the  demonsti'ation  of  Prop.  7,  because 
they  do  not  sufficiently  distinguish  between  the  modifications  of 
Substance,  and  Substance  itself,  and  are  ignorant  of  the  manner 
in  which  things  are  produced.     Hence  it  follows,  that  seeing 
natural  things  have  a  commencement,  they  attribute  a  commence- 
jnent  to  Substances ;  for  he  who  knows  not  the  true  causes  of 
things,  confounds  all  things,  and  sees  no  reason  why  trees  should 
not  talfe  lite  men ;  or  why  men  should  not  be  formed  from 
stones  as  well  as  from  seeds ;  or  why  all  forms  cannot  be  changed 
into  all  other  forma.     So,  also,  those  who  confound  the  divine 
nature  with  the  human,  naturally  attribute  human  affections  to 
God,  especially  as  they  are  ignorant  how  these  affections  are 
produced  in  the  mind.     But  if  men  attended  to  the  nature  of 
Substance,  they  would  not  in  the  least  doubt  the  truth  of  Prop. 
7  ;  nay,  this  proposition  would  be  an  axiom  to  all,  and  would  be 
numbered  among  common   notions.     For  by  Substance  they 


*  Here  the  potenoy  and  sigiiiflcnii 
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ivonlil  undei'staiid  that  wliicli  exists  iu  itself,  and  is  conceived 
through  itself;  i  e.  the  koowledge  of  which  does  not  require  the 
knowledge  of  any  thing  mteceUent  to  it*  But  bj  modifacatioii 
they  ^^ould  understand  thit  which  is  in  anothei  thing  the  con 
ception  of  whioh  la  formed  through  the  conception  of  the  thing 
m  which  it  IS,  or  to  wh  ch  it  belongs  we  can  theief  le  hive 
conect  ideas  of  non-e\istent  moditi.ation''  bei.'iuse  ilth  ugh 
out  of  the  understanding  thiy  have  no  leahty  yet  then  essence 
IS  ao  comprehended  in  thit  of  anoUier  that  they  can  b«  c  n 
ceived  tliough  tl  is  othei  The  truth  tf  Substance  (nut  ot  the 
imderstan  hug)  lies  nowhere  but  in  itself  bei'aiiae  it  is  concenod 
per  se  If  theietoie  any  one  says  that  he  has  a  distinct  an! 
cleir  idea  of  'Substance  ind  jet  loubts  whether  such  a  Sul" 
stance  esist,  this  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  he  has  a  true  idea, 
and  nevertheless  donbts  whether  it  be  not  false  (as  a  little  atten- 
tion sufficiently  manifests) ;  or,  if  any  man  affirms  Substance  to 
be  created,  he  it  the  same  time  afliims  thit  ■»  tiue  idea  baa  be 
come  f ilfie  ,  thin  which  nothing  cm  te  more  ibsuid  Hence 
it  is  neccsinly  confpssed  that  the  evistence  ot  Substance,  as 
well  as  its  essence,  13  an  et^'inil  truth  An!  hence  we  mu&t 
conclude  that  theie  is  onl'i  one  'Substance  p  sse=sing  the  -lame 
Atti-ibutc,  a  position  which  requires  heie  t  fuller  deielopment 
I  note  therefoie — 

1.  That  the  conect  dehmtion  of  a  thin^  includes  and  expiesses 
nothing  but  the  nature  of  the  thing  defined.  Fioni  which  it 
follows— 

2.  That  no  definition  includes  oi  expiesscs  a  distinct  number 
of  individuals,  because  it  expresses  nothing  but  the  nature  of  the 
thing  defined  ;  e.g.  the  definition  of  a  tiiangle  Pipi-esses  no  more 
than  the  natui-e  of  a  triangle,  and  not  any  fixed  number  of 
triangles. 


"■  The  re£ider  will  Iibih-  in  mind  the  result  of  Descartes'  philosopliy,  if  he 
would  fully  saizB  Splooza'a  meaning  and  the  basis  on  which  it  reposes. 
Descartes,  as  wo  saw,  could  find  nothing  indnbitablo  bat  exiatence.  Exist- 
ence waa  the  primal  fact  of  all  philosophy,  self-evident  and  indieputable. 
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3.  There  must  necessai'ilj  be  a  distinct  cause  for  tlie  existence 
of  every  existing'  thing. 

4.  This  cause,  by  reason  of  which  any  thiog  exists,  must  be 
either  contained  in  the  nature  and  definition  of  the  existing  thing 
(viz.  that  it  pertains  to  its  nature  to  exist),  or  else  must  lie  beyond 
it — must  be  something  different  from  it. 

From  these  positions  it  follows,  that  if  a  certain  mmiber  of  indi- 
viduals exist,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  cause  why  th  t         b 
and  not  a  larger  or  smaller  number :  e,  g,  if  in  the  w    Id  t       ty 
men  exist  (whom,  for  greater  perspicuity,  I  suppose  t  t    t 

once,  no  more  having  previously  existed),  it  will  not  L       fii       t 
to  show  the  reason  why  twenty  men  exist,  to  point  to  h 
nature  as  the  cause,  but  it  willfdrther  be  neeessaiy  to  1    w  ca  se 
why  only  twenty  men  exist,  because  (per  note  3)  a  cau  t  b 

given  for  the  existeuce  of  every  thing.     This  cause  hi  (p 

notes  2  and  3)  cannot  be  contained  in  buman  n  t  t  If, 
because  the  tiue  defamtion  ot  man  does  not  imohe  the  number 
twenty  Htnte  (per  n  tc  4)  the  lau^e  why  twenty  men  exist, 
and  whj  eaih  individual  exists  must  he  beyond  each  of  them , 
and  theiefore  must  we  absolutely  conclude  that  every  thing  the 
nature  of  whi^h  admit*,  ot  many  individuals  inu^t  necessai  iy 
havL  "tn  external  cause  As  theietore  t  jutains  to  the  nature 
of  bubstancB  to  exist,  &o  rau^t  lis  laftnition  include  i  nioessaiy 
existence  and  consequently  fiom  ifs  sole  di^fimtitn  we  must  con 
elude  its  existence.  But,  as  from  its  definition,  as  already  shown 
in  notes  2  and  3,  it  is  not  possible  to  conclude  the  existence  of 
many  Substances,  ergo  it  necessaiily  follows  that  only  one  Sub- 
stance of  tlie  same  nature  can  exist." 

Here  we  may  pause  in  our  translation,  before  we  penetrate  too 
fer  iu  this  geometrical  exposition  of  Spinoza's  theology.  Enough 
has  already  been  given  to  exhibit  the  rigor  and  precision  witli 
which  the  consequences  aie  deduced  step  by  step, each  propo- 
sition being  evolved  from  those  which  preceded  it;  and  he  who 
wishes  to  follow  the  system  in  detail  must  open  ihe  Mhics  for 
himself,  abridgment  being  impossible.     To  complete  our  espo- 
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sition  of  the  doctrine,  we  shall  merely  state  in  a  few  sentences 
the  principal  positions ; 

There  is  hut  one  infinite  Substance,  and  that  is  God,  What- 
ever is,  is  in  Gtod ;  and  without  Him,  nothing  can  be  conceived. 
He  is  the  universal  Being  of  which  all  things  are  the  manifesta- 
tions. He  is  the  sole  Substance;  every  thing  else  is  a  Mode;  yet, 
without  Substance,  Mode  cannot  exist.  God,  viewed  under  the 
attiibutes  of  Infinite  Substance,  is  the  natura  naturana, — viewed 
as  a  manifestation,  as  the  Modes  under  which  his  attributes 
appear,  he  is  the  natura  naluraia.  He  is  the  cause  of  all  things, 
and  that  immanently,  but  not  transiently.  He  has  tvto  infinite 
attributes — Extension  and  Thought.  Extension  is  visible  Thought, 
and  Thought  is  invisible  Extension :  they  are  the  Objective  and 
Subjective  of  which  God  is  the  Identity.  Every  fhmff  is  a  mode 
of  God's  attribute  of  Extension;  evei'y  ikougkl,  wish,  or  feeling, 
ft  mode  of  his  attribute  of  Thought.  That  Estfinsion  and  Thought 
are  not  Substances,  as  Bescartea  mdntained,  is  obvious  from  this : 
that  they  are  not  conceived  per  se,  but  per  aliud.  S<mteihinff  is 
extended:  what  is?  Not  the  Estenaion  itself,  but  something 
prior  to  if,  viz.  Substance.  Substance  is  uncreated,  but  creates 
by  the  internal  necessity  of  its  nature.  There  may  be  many 
existing  things,  but  only  one  existence ;  many  forms,  but  only 
one  Substance.     God  is  the  "  idea  immanena  " — the  One  and  All. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Spinoza ; 
and  now  we  ask  the  reader,  can  ho  reconcile  the  fact  of  this 
being  a  most  reli^ous  philosophy,  with  the  other  fact  of  its 
having  been  almost  universally  branded  with  Atheism !  Is  this 
intelligible  ?  Yes ;  three  causes  present  themselves  at  once. 
1.  The  readiness  with  which  that  term  of  obloquy  has  been  ap- 
plied to  opponents,  from  time  immemorial — to  Socrates  as  to 
Gottlieb  Fichte.  2.  The  obscurity  of  polemical  vision,  and  the 
rashness  of  party  judgment.  3.  The  use  of  the  ambiguous  word 
Substance,  whereby  God  was  confounded  with  the  material  world. 

This  last  point  is  the  most  important,  and  deserves  attention. 

To  say  "God  is  the  infinite  substance,"  does  look,  at  first  sight, 
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like  the  atheism  of  the  D'Holbach  School;  but  no  one  could 
ever  have  read  twenty  pages  of  Spinoza  without  perceiving  this 
to  be  a  misunderstanding;  for  he  expressly  teaches  that  God  is 
not  eorporeal,  but  that  body  is  a  Mode  of  Extension.*  No : 
God  ia  not  the  material  universe,  but  the  universe  is  one  aspect 
of  his  infinite  Attribute  of  Extension:  he  is  the  irfemhVy  of  the 
Tiatura  naturans  aod  the  ruttara  naturaUi.\ 

It  is  a  mere  verbal  resemblance,  therefore,  this,  of  Spinozism 
to  Atheism ;  but  the  history  of  philosophy  shows  too  many 
instances  of  verbal  analogies  and  ambiguities  becoming  sources 
of  grave  error,  to  astonish  any  reader. 

Next  to  the  inevitable  misapprehensions  created  by  Spinoza's 
use  of  the  word  Substance,  we  must  rank  among  the  sources  of 
his  ill  repute  the  misapprehensions  created  by  his  doctrine  of 
Final  Causes.  Although  Bacon  euergeticaily  reprobated  the 
pursuit  of  Final  Causes— those  "  barren  virgins,"  as  he  charac- 
teristically styled  them — pointing  out  the  productive  error  of  all 
such  pursuit ;  and  although  the  advance  and  extension  of  science 
has  gradually  more  and  more  displaced  this  pui'suit,  it  is  stilL 
followed  by  minds  of  splendid  reach  and  attainment,  as  tlie  surest 
principle  of  research  in  some  departments.  But  although  the 
error  has  the  countenance  of  men  whom  we  cannot  speak  of 

*  Dueald  Stewart  somewhat  naively  remarlis  that  "in  no  part  of  Spinoza's 
works  has  lie  avowed  himBelf  an  Atheist"  (he  would  have  been  very  inuoh 
BBtoiiished  at  the  eiiarge) ;  "  bnt  it  will  not  be  diapnted  bj  those  who  compre- 
hend  Che  drift  of  bis  redsanitigs,  that,  in  poiut  of  praolical  tendency,  Atheism 
and  Spinoasm  are  one  and  the  same."  It  may  be  so  ;  yet  nothing  can  war- 
rant the  accusation  of  Atheiem,  merely  becanse  Spinoza's  doctrines  may 
have  tho  same  praotioal  tendenoy  as  that  of  AtlMiem.  Spinoza  did  not  deny 
tba  existence  of  God;  he  denied  tha  eiistence  of  the  world:  he  was  coiiae- 
quenOy  an  Acasmisl,  not  an  Atheist.  If  the  practical  Isndenej  of  these  two 
oppoaita  Byslems  really  is  tlie  same,  Spinoza  could  not  help  it 

t  "  Natura  naturans  et  Datura  oaturata  in  identitate  Deus  est."  It  must 
be  home  in  mind  that  identity/  does  not  (as  in  common  naage}  mean  eame- 

havB  a  common  life.  Man,  for  instance,  is  the  identity  of  aonl  and  body; 
water  is  the  identity  of  oxygon  and  hydrogen.  Great  niistakea  are  con- 
stantly being  made,  owing  to  overlooViiig  this  distinction  of  vnlgar  and 
pbitoBophicul  terms. 
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without  respect,  the  fact  itself  that  only  ia  those  (iepartments  of 
inquiry,  wherein  imperfect  knowledge  still  permits  tlie  Metar 
physical  Method  to  exercise  its  perverting  influence,  are  Final 
Causes  ever  appealed  to,  is  significant,  we'thinfe,  of  the  nalure  of 
the  error.  Wiiile  no  Astronomer,  no  Physicist,  no  Chemist 
reasons  teleologically,  there  are  many  Biologisfa  who  proclaim 
teleology  to  he  a  luminous  guide.  Cuvier  declared  that  to  it  he 
owed  his  discoveries ;  Oweu  declares  that  it  haa  often  aided  him. 
We  cannot  here  pause  to  discuss  the  validity  of  final  causes,  but 
the  reader  will  probably  be  giad  to  have  Spinoza's  remarkable 
analysis,  which  he  throws  into  an  Appendix  at  the  end  of  the 
book  Z>e  Deo  : 

"  Men  do  all  things  for  the  sate  of  an  end,  namely  the  good, 
or  useful,  which  they  desire.  Hence  it  comes  that  they  always 
seek  to  know  only  the  final  causes  of  things  which  have  taken 
place,  and  when  they  have  heard  these  they  are  satisfied,  not 
having  within  themselves  any  cause  for  further  doubt.  But  if 
they  are  unable  to  learn  these  final  causes  from  some  one  else, 
nothing  remains  to  them  but  to  turn  in  upon  themselves,  and  to 
reflect  on  the  ends  by  which  they  are  themselves  wont  to  be 
determined  to  similar  actions;  and  thus  they  necessarily  judge 
of  the  mind  of  another  by  their  own.  Further,  as  within  them- 
selves and  out  of  themselves  they  discover  many  means  which 
are  highly  conducive  to  the  pursuit  of  their  own  advantage, — 
for  example,  eyes  to  see  with,  teeth  to  masticat*  with,  vegetables 
and  animals  for  food,  the  sun  to  give  them  light,  the  sea  to 
nourish  fish,  etc., — so  they  come  to  considtfr  all  natural  things 
as  means  for  their  benefit;  and  because  they  are  aware  that  these 
things  have  been  found,  and  not  prepared  by  thera,  they  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  some  one  else  has  adapted  these  means 
to  their  use.  For  after  considering  things  in  the  light  of  means, 
they  could  not  believe  these  things  to  have  made  themselves, 
but  ai^uing  from  their  own  practice  of  preparing  means  for  their 
use,  they  must  conclude  that  diere  is  some  ruler  or  rulers  of 
nature  endowed  with  human  freedom,  who  have  provided  all 
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these  things  for  them,  and  have  made  them  all  for  the  use  of 
men.  Moreover,  since  they  have  never  heard  any  thing  of  the 
mind  of  those  rulers,  they  must  necessarily  judge  of  this  mind 
also  by  their  own;  and  hence  they  have  argued  that  the  Gods 
direct  all  things  for  the  advantage  of  man,  in  order  that  they 
may  subdue  him  to  themselves,  and  bo  held  in  the  highest  lionor 
by  him.  Hence  each  has  devised,  according  to  his  character,  a 
different  mode  of  worshipping  God,  in  order  that  God  might  love 
him  more  than  others,  and  might  direct  all  nature  to  the  advan- 
tage of  his  blind  cupidity  and  iasaliable  avarice.  Thus  this 
prejudice  has  converted  itself  into  superstition,  and  ha?  slnick 
deep  root  into  men's  minds ;  and  this  has  been  the  cause  why 
men  in  general  have  eagerly  striven  to  expldn  the  final  causes  of 
all  things.  But  while  they  have  sought  to  show  that  Nature 
does  nothing  in  vain  (i.  e.  which  is  not  fit  for  the  use  of  men), 
they  seem  to  me  to  have  shown  nothing  else  than  that  Nature 
and  the  Gods  are  as  foolish  as  men.  And  observe,  I  pray  you, 
to  what  a  point  this  opinion  has  brought  them.  Togethei  with 
the  many  useful  things  in  Nature,  they  necessarily  found  not  a 
few  injurious  things,  namely,  tempesto,  earthquates,  diseases  etc ; 
these  they  supposed  happened  because  the  Gods  were  angry  on 
account  of  ofl'ences  committed  against  them  by  men,  or  because 
of  faults  incurred  in  their  worship ;  and  although  experience  evtry 
day  protests,  and  shows  by  infinite  examples  that  benefits  and 
injuries  happen  indifferently  to  pious  and  ungodly  persons,  they 
do  not  th     t  th         veterate  prejudice.     For  it  was 

easier  t  th  m  t  I  th  ph  omena  among  other  things,  the 
cause  of     h  h  h  t    them,  and  thus  retain  their 

present  d  t  d  t  f  norance,  than  to  destroy  all  the 
fabric  of  th      bel   f      d         rntate  a  new  one." 

We  t  p  ra      th       gu     nt  further,  because  in  the  sub- 

sequent p     t         Sp  f  ra  to  propositions  proved  in  the 

Ethics ,  h  t  h  b  g  w  II  however  suffice  to  show  how 
clearly  and  emphatically  he  deacnbed  the  anthropomorphic  tend- 
ency of  judging  Infinite  by  Finite  wisdom.     With  it  we  conclude 
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the  expositioa  of  Spinoza's  theology — one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary efforts  of  speculative  faculty  which  history  hfis  revealed  to 
us.  We  have  witnessed  the  mathematical  rigor  with  which  it 
is  developed ;  we  have  followed  him  step  hy  step,  dragged  on- 
wards by  his  irresistible  logic;  and  yet  the  final  impression  left 
on  our  minds  is,  that  the  system  has  a  logical  but  not  a  vital  truth. 
We  shrink  hatk  from  the  consequences  whither  it  so  irresistibly 
leads  us ;  we  gaze  over  Ihe  abyss  to  the  edge  of  which  we  have 
been  draped,  and  seeing  naught  but  chaos  and  despair,  we  re- 
fuse to  build  our  temple  there.  We  retrace  our  steps  with  hur- 
ried earnestness,  to  see  if  no  false  route  has  been  taken ;  we 
examine  every  one  of  his  positions,  to  see  if  there  be  not  some 
secret  error,  parent  of  all  other  errors.  Arrived  at  the  starting- 
point,  we  are  forced  to  confess  that  we  see  no  error — that  each 
conclusion  is  but  the  development  of  antecedent  positions;  and 
yet,  in  spite  of  fiis,  the  mind  refuses  to  accept  the  conclusions. 

This,  then,  is  the  state  of  the  inquirer :  he  sees  a  vast  chain  of 
reasoning  carried  on  with  the  strictest  rigor.  He  has  not  been 
dazzled  by  rhetoric  nor  confused  by  illustrations.  There  has 
been  no  artfu!  appeal  to  his  prejudices  or  passions ;  he  has  been 
treated  as  a  reasoning  being,  and  has  no  more  been  able  to  doubt 
tlie  positions,  after  once  assenting  to  the  definitions  and  axioms, 
tlian  he  is  able  to  doubt  tJie  positions  of  Enelid.  And  yet  we 
again  say  that  the  conclusions  are  repugned,  refused ;  they  are 
not  the  truth  the  inquirer  has  been  seeking ;  they  are  no  expres- 
sions of  the  thousand-fold  life,  the  enigma  of  which  he  has  been 
endeavoring  to  solve. 

Unable  to  see  where  this  discrepancy  hes,  he  turns  with  impa- 
tience to  the  works  of  others,  and  seeks  in  criticisms  and  refuta- 
tions an  outlet  from  his  difiiculty.  But— and  it  is  a  curious 
point  in  the  history  of  philosophy — he  finds  that  this  bold  and 
extraordinary  thinker  has  never  been  refuted  by  any  one  meeting 
him  on  his  own  ground.  Men  have  taken  up  separate  proposi- 
tions, and  having  wrenched  them  from  their  connection  with  the 
whole  system,  have  easily  shown  thena  to  be  quite  at  variance 
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with — the  systems  of  the  refuters.  This  is  easy  work.*  Oa  the 
other  hand,  the  inquirer  finds  that  the  great  metaphysiciaDs  of 
Germany  adopt  Spinoza's  fundamental  positions,  differing  with 
him  only  oa  points  of  detail  or  of  language.  In  their  works  the 
consequences  do  not  look  so  appalling,  because  they  are  set  forth 
in  lofty  terms  and  ambiguous  eloquence ;  but  the  difi'erenco  is 
only  verbal.  Is  there,  then,  no  alternative?  Most  I  accept 
Spinoza's  system,  repugnant  as  it  is  ?  Such  ia  the  inquirer's  per- 
plexity. 

To  release  him  from  this  perplexity  will  perhaps  be  possible, 
although  only  possible,  we  believe,  by  arguments  wliich  cut  away 
tlie  root  of  all  metaphysical  knowledge  whatever.  If  Spinoza  ia 
in  eri'or,  the  error  must  be  initial,  for  we  have  just  admitted  that 
it  does  not  he  in  any  illogical  deduction.  And  initial  the  error 
is.  The  method  brings  it  into  distinctness.  The  application  of 
Geometry  to  Metaphysics  is  the  process  most  repulsive  to  meta- 
physicians, because  it  best  serves  to  elucidate  the  nullity  of  their 
attempts.  Geometry  is  purely  deductive ;  from  a  few  definitions 
and  axioms  the  whole  scries  of  consequences  is  evolved.  Meta- 
physics also  is  purely  deductive;  from  a  few  definitions  and 
axioms  it  constructs  a  universe.  M.  Damiron,  in  his  very  able 
M^moire,  denies  that  the  geometrical  method  can  be  applied  to 
Metaphysics,  because  our  intelligence  cannot  form  notions  so  clear 
and  necessary  respecting  substance,  cause,  time,  good  and  evil,  as 
respecting  points,  lines,  and  surfaces;  and  whenever  such  dear 
notions  have  been  attempted  it  has  only  been  by  sacrificing  some- 
thing of  the  reality,  by  the  consideration  of  one  aspect  to  the  es- 
clusion  of  the  other.f     This  is  perfectly  true  if  applied  to  meta- 


*  This  is  the  way  Bayle  flnawers  Spinoza ;  yet  his  answer  has  been  pro- 
nounced bj  Dugald  Stewart  "  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  acute  refuta- 
tJooa  which  has  yet  appeared."  Mr.  Stewart's  dislike  of  the  conaequences 
he  believed  Inseparsble  from  Spinozismhes  here,  we  think,  biased  his  jadg- 
ineot.  Bftyle'B  attempt  at  a  tefutaUon  is  now  pretty  genetally  oonsidered  to 
be  pitiable.  Jaoobi  declares  Spinoziam  to  be  unanswerable  by  those  who 
aimplj  reaaon  oQ  the  problem  :  Edth  alone  csn  solve  it  otherwise. 

t  Hemaire  sur  Spinoia,  19,  SQ. 
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physiciana  in  general ;  but  is  certainlj  not  true  as  applied  to 
Spinoza,  whose  notions  of  substance,  cause,  etc,  are  not  less  clear 
tlian  his  notions  of  lines  and  surfaces, — a  point  we  shall  insist  on 
presently.  Meanwhile  let  us  ask,  why  can  we  not  form  notions 
of  cause,  substance,  and  the  rest,  equalling  in  clearness  our  no- 
tions of  lines  and  surfaces  ?  The  answer  lo  this  question  dooms 
metaphysics  to  eternal  uncertainty  :  It  is  because  Geometry  never 
quiti  the  sphere  of  its  first  assumption,  that  its  axioms  retain 
their  necessary  clearness,  and  its  consequences  their  necessary 
truth.  It  begins  with  lines  and  surfaces,  with  lines  and  surfaces 
it  ends;  it  is  a  purely  subjective  and  deductive  science.  Its 
truths,  when  objectively  applied,  include  no  other  elements  than 
those  originally  given ;  when  from  ideal  lines  and  the  relations 
of  those  lines  we  pass  to  real  lines  and  relations,  we  are  still 
strictly  within  the  sphere  of  lines  and  their  relations;  and  the 
mightiest  geometry  can  tell  us  nothing  whatever  of  any  other 
property  of  substance ;  it  is  powerless  before  any  relations  except 
those  of  surfaces.  If  Metaphysics  could  thus  remain  within  the 
sphere  of  its  original  assumption,  it  also  might  rival  geometry  in 
precision;  but  Metaphysics  unhappily  starts  from  the  subjective 
sphere,  and  immediately  passes  on  to  the  objective,  pretending 
to  include  in  its  circle  far  more  than  is  given  in  the  original  sub- 
jective datum,  pretending  indeed  to  disclose  the  whole  nature  of 
substance,  cause,  time,  and  space,  and  not  merely  certain  relations 
among  our  ideas  of  these.  When,  for  example,  Spinoza  passes 
from  his  ideal  distinction  of  cause  and  effect  to  real  applications, 
as  when  he  proves  that  God  must  act  according  to  the  laws  of 
His  own  nature,  yet  without  constraint,  nothing  determining  Him 
save  His  own  perfection,  it  is  evident  that  by  this  Spinoza  be- 
lieves the  purely  subjective  definition  he  has  framed  expresses 
the  whole  truth  of  objective  reality ;  he  pretends  to  know  the 
nature  of  God,  and  to  know  it  through  the  notions  he  has  framed 
of  cause  and  effect.  The  error  here  is  f^  great,  though  not  so 
potent,  as  if  a  mathematician  were  to  deduce  the  chemical  pro- 
perties of  a  salt  from  the  properties  of  right  angles.     To  select 
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another  example,  the  fifth  proposition,  on  wliicli  so  much  of 
Spinoza's  system  depends :  "  It  is  impossible  that  there  should 
be  two  or  more  Substances  of  the  same  nature,  or  of  the  same 
Attribute."  Tliis  is  subjectively  true ;  as  true  as  a  propoation 
in  Euclid ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  perfectly  coherent  with  all  that 
Spioozft  teaches  of  Substance  and  Attribute ;  but  if  we  pa*e  from 
his  subjective  circle  out  into  the  great  world  of  reality—if  we 
disregard  his  dejinitioa,  and  look  only  at  actual  substances  before 
us — say  two  minerala — we  then  fail  to  detect  any  proof  of  his 
subjective  definition  necessarily  or  even  probably  according  with 
objective  feet,  since  we  perceive  the  definition  to  be  framed  from 
his  ideas,  and  not  founded  on  objective  reality. 

The  mathematician  deduces  conclusions  from  purely  subjective 
distinctions,  and  these  conclusions  are  found  to  correspond  with 
objective  fact,  to  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  what  was  originally 
assumed;  namely  the  relations  ofsnrfaces,  and  uo  further.  The 
metaphysician  deduces  conclusions  equally  subjective,  and  it  may 
be  that  such  conclusions  will  apply  to  objective  fact  (as  when  it 
is  swd  "  nothing  can  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  moment") ;  but 
the  moment  he  transcends  the  circle  of  subjective  distinction,  as 
when  he  speaks  of  Cause,  Time,  Space,  and  Substance,  his  ideas 
are  necessarily  indistinct,  because  be  cannot  know  these  things : 
he  can  only  frame  logical  conclusions  respecting  them,  and  these 
logical  conclusions  at  every  step  need  verification. 

This,  of  course,  the  metaphysician  will  deny.  He  believes  in 
the  validity  of  reason.  He  maintains  the  perfect  competence  of 
human  intellect  to  know  and  discourse  on  Canse,  Time,  Space, 
and  Substance ;  but  he  has  not  the  same  clear  argument  Spinoza 
bad,  on  which  to  ground  this  belief.  And  here  we  are  face  to 
face  with  the  radical  assumption  which  constitutes  the  initial 
error  and  logical  perfection  of  Spinoza's  system.  He  holds  and 
expressly  teaches  that  the  subjeetive  idea  is  the  actual  image  or 
complete  expression  of  the  o^eclive faet.  "Hoe  est,  id  quod  in 
intellectu  objective  continetur  debet  necessario  in  naturfi  dari." 
The  order  and  connection  of  ideas  is  precisely  the  order  and 
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connection  of  things.  In  the  SuhoUura  to  Prop.  VIII.  we  have 
seen  him  maintaining  that  the  correct  definition  of  a  thing  ex- 
presses the  nature  of  a  thing,  and  nothing  but  its  nature :  which 
is  true  in  one  sense;  for  unless  it  express  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  the  definition  must  bo  incorrect :  but  false  in  another  and 
more  important  sense ;  for  every  definition  we  can  frame  only 
expresses  our  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the  thing :  and  thus 
we  may  define  the  nature  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon,  and 
adhere  to  our  definitions  with  the  utmost  logical  rigor,  yet  all  the 
while  be  utterly  removed  from  any  real  knowledge  of  those  in- 
habitants. The  position  is  logically  deducible  from  Spinoza's 
conception  of  the  relation  between  Thought  and  Extension  as  the 
two  Attributes  of  Substance ;  but  it  is  a  position  which  is  emphat- 
ically contradicted  by  all  sound  psychology.  Nevertheless,  with- 
out it  Metaphysics  has  no  basis.  Unless  clear  ideas  are  to  be 
accepted  as  the  truths  of  things,  and  unless  every  idea,  which  is 
distinctly  conceived  bv  the  m  n  1  has  s  d  ate  or  object  — met 
aphysicians  are  w  tl  out  plaus  ble  prete  ce 

Having  thus  s  n-n  1  zed  the  fun  lane  tl  jos  ton  of  ''|  nozas 
doctrine,  it  is  there  f  anj  where  that  we  shall  b  able  to  show 
his  fundamental  error  On  tl  e  trutl  o  falsehood  of  th  s  one 
assumption,  must  Sp  noz  sm  ett  i  or  f  11  and  wo  ha  e  1  rmerly 
endeavored  to  show  tbst  the  assumpt  on  s  false  Those  who 
agree  in  the  reas  n  ngs  we  alluced  may  e  cape  Sj.  nozsra  but 
they  escape  it  bj  denj  ng  the  poss  b  I  ty  of  a!!  Ph  1  sopl  j 

This  considerat  on  that  the  n  nd  s  not  a  pa=s  ve  rror  re- 
flecting the  nature  of  th  gs  but  the  i  art  al  reator  of  ts  own 
forms — that  in  porcwpt  on  tl  ere  s  notl  g  but  certa  n  hanges 
in  the  percipient — th  s  c  ns  d  at  on  we  saj  s  ti  e  destruct  on 
of  the  very  basis  of  netapl  ys  cs  fur  t  e^j  ressly  tea  hes  that  the 
subjective  idea  s  not  the  urrelat  of  the  otje  t  e  fact  and 
only  upon  the  bel  «f  that  o  r  leis  are  the  pe  feet  and  aJeqnate 
images  of  external  th  ngs  can  any  luetapl  ys  cal  peculat  on  est. 
Misled  by  the  nature  of  ^eo  netrj  wl  cl  dr  ws  ts  truths  from 
the  mind  as  the  [  1  r  Ira  a  fl  e  veo  1    n    t   1:       n  Des    rtes 
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assumed  that  metaplijsical  truths  coiiid  be  attained  in  the  same 
way.  This  was  a  confusion  of  reasoning,  yet  Spinoza,  Leibnitz, 
and  their  successors,  followed  him  unhesitatingly.  Spinoza,  how- 
ever, had  read  Bacoo's  denouncement  of  this  a  priori  Method, 
though  evidently  unprepared  to  see  the  truth  of  the  protest.  It 
is  curious  to  read  his  critieism  of  Bacon :  he  looks  on  it  as  that 
writer's  great  error  to  have  mistaken  the  knowledge  of  the  first 
cause  and  origin  of  things.  "  On  the  nature  of  mind,"  he  says, 
"Bacon  speaks  very  confusedly  ;  and  while  he  proves  nothing, 
judges  much.  For  in  the  first  place  he  supposes  that  the  human 
intellect,  besides  the  deceptions  of  the  senses,  is  subject  to  the 
deceptions  of  its  own  nature,  and  that  it  conceives  every  thing 
according  to  the  analogies  of  its  own  nature,  and  not  according 
to  the  analogies  of  the  universe ;  so  that  it  is  like  an  unequal 
mirror  to  the  rays  of  things,  which  mixes  the  conditions  of  its 
own  nature  with  those  of  external  things."* 

We  look  upon  Spinoza's  aberration  as  remarkable,  however, 
because  he  had  also  seen  that  in  some  sense  the  subjective  was 
not  the  absolute  expression  of  the  objective ;  a^  is  proved  by  his 
celebrated  argument  for  the  destruction  of  final  causes,  wherein 
he  showed  that  order  was  a  thing  of  the  imagination,  aa  were 
also  right  and  wrong,  useful  and  hurtful — these  being  merely 
snch  in  relation  to  its.  Still  more  striking  is  his  anticipation  of 
Kant  in  this  passage;  "Ex  qnibua  claie  videre  est,  mensuram, 
tempus,  et  nuraerum,  nihil  esse  praster  cogitandi,  seu  potiils  ima- 
ginandi  modos ;"  which  should  have  led  him  to  suspect  that 
the  same  law  of  mental  forms  was  also  applicable  to  all  other 
subjects. 

We  have  pointed  out  the  initial  error,  let  us  now  refer  to  the 
logical  perfection  of  Spinoza's  system.  M,  Damiron  argues 
against  the  application  of  the  geometric  method,  on  the  ground 

•  "  Nam  primA  aupponit  qnod  iDtclleotus  humaaua,  prater  fHllBcium  sen- 
ex  aniilogii  uoiverai;  aded  ut  sit  icBtar  epeculi  infeqiialis  ad  radiaa  reriioi, 
qni  suun  natnram  natruris  rerum  immiacet." — ^iat.  ii.,  Op«rii,  p.  33S. 
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of  tKe  imperfect  conceptions  men  furm  of  metajhysiLal  objects, 
but  tbia,  as  already  hinted,  cannot  be  said  of  Spinoza  s  concep- 
tions ;  they  are  as  perfect  and  as  cle^r  as  bis  conceptions  of  ge 
ometry ;  whether  tbey  are  as  accuTate  and  comprehensive  as 
they  are  clear,  is  another  question  Spinoza  nould  maintain 
them  to  be  so;  and  he  would  be  justified  on  his  pnnciples,  jus 
tified,  indeed,  on  all  logical  principles  of  metaphysics  Did  ne 
not  see  tiiat  the  perfection  of  Matbemitics  w^  owing  to  its  ne\cr 
transcending  the  sphere  of  its  first  assumption  never  including 
other  elements  than  those  included  in  its  definitions  and  axioms ! 
Precisely  this  may  also  bo  said  of  Spmozism  its  original  as 
sumption  is,  that  every  clear  idea  expresses  the  actual  nature  of 
the  object ;  and  hence  whatever  conclusions  are  logic  illv  evolved 
from  clear  ideas,  will  be  found  objei,ti\elj  represented  m  the  ex- 
ternal world.  Whether  the  mathematician  works  a  problem  in 
his  mind  with  ideal  surfaces^  or  actually  juxtaposes  aub'^tanLes 
and  points  out  their  relations  of  surface,  the  tiuths  deducel  are 
equally  valid ;  in  the  same  way,  whenever  a  fepinozist  works  out 
a  problem  with  ideal  elements,  he  is  doing  no  more — on.  his  as 
sumption — than  if  he  had  the  objective  elements  before  him  and 
could  visibly  disclose  their  relations  Hence  the  full  justification 
of  Spinoza's  employment  of  the  geometncil  method  Anl  his 
employment  of  it,  while  exciting  the  admiration  of  all  posterity 
for  the  gigantic  power  of  thought  disclosed  has  had  the  further 
advantage  of  bringing  within  the  nairowest  possible  field,  the 
whole  question  of  the  possibility  of  Metaphysicil  certitude 

We  must  not,  however,  longer  linger  with  th  s  gri,it  and  good 
man,  and  his  works.  A  brave  and  simple  man,  earnesth  medi 
tatipg  on  tlie  deepest  subjects  that  can  occupy  the  human  racp, 
he  produced  a  system  which  will  ever  remain  as  one  of  tin  mo'^t 
astounding  efforts  of  abstract  speeulatiin— a  system  tbit  has 
been  decried,  for  nearly  two  centune'i,  as  the  most  iniquitous  and 
blasphemous  of  human  invention,  and  which  has  now  within 
the  last  sixty  years,  become  the  acknon  ledg^e  1  pwent  ol  a  whole 
nation's  philosophy,  ranking  amung  its  idmirers  some  of  the 
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moet  pious  and  iUusti'ious  intellects  of  the  age.  The  ribald 
atheist  tarns  out,  on  nearer  acquaintance,  to  be  a  "God-intos- 
ieated  man,"  The  hlaaphemoua  Jew  becomes  a  pious,  virtuous, 
and  creative  thinker.  The  dissolute  heretic  becomes  a  childlike, 
simple,  self-denying;,  and  heroic  philosopher.  We  look  into  his 
works  with  calm  earnestness,  and  read  there  another  curious  p^e 
of  human  history :  the  majestic  struggle  with  the  mysteri< 
istence  has  failed,  as  it  always  must  fail ;  but  the  struggle  d 
our  warmest  approbation,  and  the  man  our  ardent  sympathy. 
Spinoza  stands  out  from  the  dim  past  like  a  tall  beacon,  whose 
shadow  is  thrown  athwart  the  sea,  and  whose  light  will  serve  to 
warn  the  wanderers  from  the  shoals  and  rocks  on  which  hun- 
dreds of  their  brethren  have  perished.* 

*  Spinoza's  worka  have  baan  ably  edited  by  Prof.  Paulua,  and  better,  re- 
cently by  Eruder,  in  three  volumes,  12mo.  The  adition  we  use  is  the  quar- 
to, wliioh  appawed  ahorfcly  after  bia  death  ;  B,  D.  S.  Opera  Pogikaiaa,  1677. 
A  very  close  and  literal  Qerraiiii  translation  in  Ave  small  volainee,  by  Berthold 
Auerbaoli,  was  puhlished  in  1841.  M.  Emiie  Saisset  published  one  more 
parsphrastie  in  French.  Wa  are  aware  of  aoaveely  any  thing  In  English, 
CTitionl  or  explanatory,  axoBptthe  aooount  given  in  Mr.  Hallam's  IrOrodueiioa 
io  Ste  ZileraCure  <f  Surop^  and  the  artiolea  Spmasa  and  Spiaoeiim  in  the 
Femi/y  Cgclopadia,  and  Spiaota'i  Ij^a  and  Worts  in  the  Weetimaeler  lU- 
ideu,  May,  1848  (the  three  last  by  Uia  present  writer). 

Binea  Uie  first  edidon  of  this  History,  there  have  appeared  two  remarkable 
aitioles  by  Mr.  Fronde, — one  on  Spinoza's  Ufa,  in  the  Os^fi/rdand  Oaaiibridgi 
Sevica,  Oct.,  1847,  and  one  on  his  do<^riiio,  WesUiamiei-  Smitw,  July,  1854. 
An  analysis  of  the  Traalatua  appeared  in  ijie  BritUh  QaofleHff  a  lev  years 
ago ;  and  a  ti'anslaOon  of  the  Trastataa  FoUUcue  by  'Wllliani  Maooall,  1855. 

Besides  historians  of  philiHophy  the  following  writers  may  be  oonsuited; 
Sigwart,  Der  Spinaiiaam  Tdsim-Utih  umi  pMleaopMsek  erlaiitert ;  Henler, 
Qua,  einigs  Be^ivehe  Sier  Sjimoea'a  Si/iUiit ;  Damiron,  Mhnoii'e  mr  Spiii(K!a 
et  M  Doetrlne  (in  the  MmaireB  de  rAead^ie). 
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CHAPTER  III. 

FIRST  CRISIS  IN  MODEEN  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  n  S         a     a     f  m  j  j« 

bghb  li  m-nPhsoy 

Hocnas  y      U.     an  A 

m  ac       ted  p    m  es,  li    b    ugt    Ph  h. 

d    mna 

Eh      nypnessr  et,n  ai        adm      h 

y  and  dnda5  nny 

ubj  y  b       b  y  — 

Or  my  premises  sre  fiilse ;  the  voice  of  Consciousness  is  not 
the  voice  of  truth ;  sdc!  if  so,  then  is  my  system  false,  but  all 
Philosophy  is  impossible  ;  since  the  only  ground  of  Certitude — 
our  Consciousness — is  pronounced  unstable,  our  only  means  of 
knowing  the  truth  is  pronounced  fiillacioiis. 

Spinozism  or  Skepticism  3  choose  between  tliem,  for  you  have 
no  other  choice. 

ManMnd  refused  however  to  make  a  choice.  If  the  princi- 
ples which  Descartes  had.  established  could  have  no  other  result 
than  Spinozism,  it  ivas  worth  while  inquiring  wJiether  Cbose 
principles  themselves  might  not  be  modified. 

The  ground  of  discussion  was  shifted :  psychologj'  took  the 
place  of  ontology.  It  was  Descai-tes'  theory  of  knowledge 
which  led  to  Spinozism ;  that  theory  therefore  must  be  exam- 
ined :  that  theory  henceforth  becomes  the  s;^p^t  subject  of  dis- 
cussion. Before  deciding  upon  the  merits  ot  any  system  which 
embraced  the  great  questions  of  Creation,  the  Deity,  Immor- 
tality, etc.,  men  saw  that  it  was  nece=saty  to  decide  upon  the 
competence  of  the  human  mind  to  solve  ii  h  j :  Dblems. 
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All  knowledge  must  be  obtained  either  through  experience,  or 
independent  of  experience.  Knowledge  dependent  on  experience 
must  necrasai'jly  he  merely  knowledge  of  phenomena.  All  are 
i^reed  that  experience  can  only  be  experience  of  ourselves  as 
modified  by  objects.  Al!  are  agreed  that  ia  know  things  ^r  se 
— noumena — we  must  know  them  through  some  other  channel 
than  experience. 

Have  we,  or  have  we  not,  that  other  channel  ?  This  is  the 
problem.  Before  we  can  dogniatize  upon  ontclogical  subjects, 
we  must  settle  this  question  : 

Can  we  transcend  ike  sphere  of  our  Consciousness  and  know 
things  per  ae  f 

And  this  question  further  resolves  itself  into — Have  we  ideas 
independent  of  experience  ? 

To  answer  this  question  was  the  great  object  of  succeeding 
philosophers.  The  liict  that  modern  philosophy,  until  Fichte, 
was  almost  exclusively  occupied  with  Psychology  has  been  con- 
stantly noticed ;  but  the  reason  why  Psychology  assumed  this 
importance,  the  reason  why  it  took  the  place  of  all  the  higher 
subjects  of  speculation,  has  not,  we  belieie,  been  distinctly 
stated.  Men  have  contented  themselves  with  the  fact  that 
Psychology  occupied  little  of  the  attention  of  antiquity,  still 
less  of  the  attention  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  only  in  modem 
times  has  it  been  the  real  ground  on  which  the  contests  of  the 
schools  have  been  carried  on.  Psychology  was  the  result  of  a 
tendency  similar  to  that  which  in  science  produced  the  Inductive 
Method.  In  both  cases  a  necessity  had  arisen  for  a  new  course 
of  investigation ;  it  had  become  evident  that  men  had  begun  at 
the  wrong  end,  and  that  before  a  proper  answer  could  be  given 
to  any  of  the  questions  a^tated,  it  was  necessary  first  to  settle 
the  limits  and  conditions  of  inquiry,  the  limits  and  conditions  of 
the  inquiring  faculties.  Thus  Consciousness  became  the  basis 
of  Philosophy ;  to  make  that  basis  broad  and  firm,  to  ascertain 
its  nature  and  capacity,  became  the  first  object  of  speculation. 
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THIRD  EPOCH. 

PHILOSOPHY  REDUCED  TO  A  QUESTION  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 


CHAPTER   I. 
HOBBES. 


Perhaps  no  writer  except  Spinoza  has  ever  been  so  \miforinly 
depreciated  as  Hobbes.  From  his  first  appearance  until  the 
present  day  he  has  been  a  by-word  of  contempt  with  the 
majority  of  writers ;  and  even  by  those  who  have  been  liberal 
enough  to  acknowledge  merit  in  an  adversary,  he  has  been 
treated  as  a  dangerous  and  shallow  thinker.  The  fii'st  person 
who  saw  his  importance  as  a  political  thinker,  and  had  the 
courage  to  proclaim  it,  was,  we  believe,  James  Mill.  But  as 
long  as  political  and  social  theories  continue  to  be  judged  of 
by  their  supposed  conseijuenoes,  so  long  will  Hobbea  be  denied  a 
fair  hearing.  He  has  roused  the  odium  iheologicum.  It  will  be 
long  ere  that  will  be  appeased. 

Faults  he  had,  unquestionably ;  short-comings,  incomplete 
views ;  and — as  all  error  is  dangerous  in  proportion  to  its  plausi- 
bility— we  will  say  that  he  was  guilty  of  dangerous  errors. 
Let  the  faults  be  noted,  but  not  overstrained ;  tie  shortrcomings 
and  incomplete  views,  enlarged  and  corrected  ;  the  errors  calmly 
examined  and  refuted.  We  shall  be  gainers  by  it;  but  by  in- 
considerate contempt,  by  vilifying,  no  good  result  can  be  ob- 
tained. Impartial  minds  will  always  rank  Hobbes  amongst  the 
greatest  writeis  England  has  produced.     He  is  profound,  and  he 
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is  clear;  weighty,  strong,  and  sparkiing.  His  style,  as  mere 
style,  is  in  its  way  as  fine  as  any  thing  in  English  :  it  has  the 
clearness  as  well  as  the  solidity  and  brilliancy  of  crystal.  Nor 
ia  the  matter  unworthy  of  the  form.  It  is  original,  in  the  sense 
of  having  been  passed  through  the  alembiu  of  his  own  hi'aiu, 
even  when  formerly  the  property  of  others.  Although  little  of 
it  would  now  appear  novel,  it  was  novel  when  he  produced  it. 
Haughty,  dogmatic,  overbearing  in  manner,  he  loved  Truth,  and 
never  hesitated  to  proclaim  her.  "  Hann  I  can  do  none,"  he 
says,  in  the  opening  o{  the  Leviathan,  "  though  I  err  no  less 
than  they  (i.  e.  previous  writers),  for  I  shall  leave  men  but  as 
they  are,  in  doubt  and  dispute ;  but  intending  not  to  take 
any  principle  upon  Irust,  but  only  to  put  men  in  mind  of  what 
they  know  already,  or  may  know  by  (heir  expeneucc,  I  hope  Ui 
err  less ;  and  when  I  do,  it  must  proceed  from  too  hasty  conclud- 
ing, which  I  will  endeavor  as  much  as  I  can  to  avoid."* 

In  this  passage  we  see  Iiocke  anticipated.  It  proclaims  that 
Psychology  is  a  science  of  observation  ;  that  if  we  would  under- 
stand the  conditions  and  operations  of  our  minds,  we  must 
patiently  look  inwards  and  see  what  passes  there.  Ail  the  rea- 
soning and  subtle  disputation  in  the  world  will  not  advance  us 
one  step,  unless  we  first  get  a  finn  basis  on  fact,  "  Man,"  he 
says  elsewhere,  with  bis  usual  caustioity,  "  has  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  forming  general  theorems.  But  this  privilege  is 
alloyed  by  another,  tliat  is,  by  the  privilege  of  absurdity,  to 
which  no  living  creature  is  subject  but  man  only.  And  of  men 
those  are  of  all  most  sul^eet  to  it,  that  profess  Phtlosophij."  And 
the  cause  of  this  large  endowment  of  the  privilege  to  Philoso- 
phers we  may  read  in  another  passage,  where  ho  attributes  the 
ditSoulty  men  have  in  receiving  Truth,  to  their  minds  being  pre- 
possessed by  false  opinions— -they  h9,\'mg prejudged  the  question. 
The  passage  is  as  follows : — "  When  men  have  once  acquiesced 
in  untrue  opinions,  and  registered  them  as  authenticated  records 

•  Works,  adiwd  bj  Sir  W,  Molesworth,  iv.  1. 
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ID  their  minds,  it  is  no  less  impossible  to  speak  intelligibly  to 
suet  meu  than  to  writ«  legibly  on  a  paper  already  scribbled 

Hobbes's  position  in  the  History  of  Philosophy  is  easily  as- 
signed. On  the  question  of  the  origin  of  our  knowledge  he 
takes  a  decided  stand  upon  Espeiience :  he  is  the  precursor  of 
modem  Matetialism : 

"  Concerning  (he  thoughts  ot  man  I  will  consider  them  first 
singly,  and  afterwards  in  a  train  or  dependence  upon  one  another. 
Singly  they  are  every  one  a  representation  or  appearance  of 
some  quality  or  other  accident  of  a  body  without  us,  which  is 
commonly  called  an  ob/'ect.  Which  object  worketh  on  the  eyes, 
ears,  and  other  parts  of  a  man's  body ;  and  by  diversity  of  work- 
ing, produceth  diversity  of  appearances. 

"  The  original  of  them  all  is  that  which  we  call  Sense,  for  there 
is  no  conception  in  a  man's  mind  which  hath  not  at  first,  totally 
or  by  parts,  been  begotten  npon  the  organs  of  sense.  The  rest 
are  derived  from  that  original."* 

We  have  here  stated  in  the  broadest  manner,  tlie  principle 
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"  Of  the  powers  of  the  mind  there  be  two  serfs — cognitive,  m»- 
aginative,  or  conceptive  and  motive. 

"For  tho  understaQding  of  wliat  I  mean  by  the  power  cogni- 
tive, we  must  remember  and  ackuowledge  thiit  tiiere  be  in  onr 
minds  continually  ceitain  images  or  conceptiooa  of  the  things 
without  us.  This  ivietgery  and  representation  of  the  qualities  of 
tlie  things  without,  is  that  which  we  cait  our  eoneeptim,  imagi- 
nation, ideas,  notice,  or  knowledge  of  them ;  and  t\ie  JiieuUif,  or 
power  by  wliich  we  are  capable  of  such  knowledge,  is  that  I 
here  call  cognitive  power,  or  conceptive,  the  power  of  knowing  or 


The  mind  is  thus  wholly  constructed  out  of  sense.  Nor  must 
we  be  deceived  by  tie  words  faculty  and  power,  as  if  they  meant 
any  activity  of  the  mind — as  if  they  implied  that  the  mind  eo- 
operated  with  sense.  Tlie  last  sentence  of  the  foregoing  passage 
is  sufficient  to  clear  np  this  point.  He  elsewhere  says  : — "All 
the  qualities  called  seamile  are,  in  the  objoet  ttat  causeth  them, 
but  so  many  several  motims  of  tiie  matter  by  which  it  presseth 
on  our  organs  diversely,  Jfeither  m  as  that  are  pressed  are  they 
any  tkmif  else  but  divers  motio/ti  ,  for  motion  prodacetk  nothing 
but  motion  ' 

Hobbes,  therefore,  and  not  Locke,  is  tke  precursor  of  that 
school  ot  Psychology  which  flounced  in  the  eighteenth  century 
(prmcipdlly  in  France),  and  whith  made  eveiy  operation  of  the 
mmd  froLeed  out  of  tranrformed  sensations  ;  which  ended,  logi- 
cally enough,  m  saying  that  to  (Aini  is  to  /eel — pemer  e'est 

It  IS  to  Hobbes  thit  the  merit  is  due  of  a  discovery  which, 
thouf^h  «o  tamUiar  to  us  now  as  to  i^pear  self-evident,  was  yet 
in  truth  I  most  important  disomciy,  and  was  adopted  by  Des- 
cartes in  hia  MedilaiMm''' — it  i«  that -our  sensations  do  not  cor- 
lesponi  with  -iny  e\ternal  quihties;  that  wkat  are  called  sen- 

•  Descartes  may  pessiblj  have  discoverod  it  for  liimEelf ;  liiit  the  priority 
of  pulilication  is  at  any  rate  Sue  lo  Hobbes— n  fact  first  noticed,  we  believe, 
by  Mr,  Hallam :  LiUiiitsre  of  Eupope,  tji.  271. 
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sible  qualities  are  nothing  but  modifications  of  Ihe  sentient 

"Because  the  image  in  vision,  consisting  of  color  and  shape, 
is  the  knowledge  we  have  of  the  qualities  of  the  ohject  of  that 
sense;  it  is  no  hard  Tnatter  for  a  man  to  fall  into  this  opinion 
that  the  sanae  color  and  shape  are  the  very  qualities  themselves; 
and  for  the  same  cause  that  sound  and  noise  are  the  qualities  of 
the  bell  or  of  the  air.  And  this  opinion  hath  been  so  long  re- 
ceived that  the  contrary  must  needs  appear  a  great  paradox ; 
and  yet  the  introduction  of  species  visible  and  intelligible  (which 
is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  that  opinion)  passing  to  and 
fro  from  the  object  is  worse  than  any  paradox,  as  being  a  plain 
impossibility.  I  shall  therefore  endeavor  to  make  plain  these 
poiuts : 

"  That  the  subject  wherein  color  and  image  are  inherent,  is  not 
the  object  or  tiling  seen, 

"That  there  is  nothing  without  us  (really)  which  we  call  an 
image  or  color. 

"That  the  said  image  or  color  is  hut  an  apparition  unto  us  of 
the  motion,  agitation,  or  alteration  wkick  the  object  workelh  in  the 
brain,  or  spirits,  or  some  internal  substance  of  the  head. 

"  That  as  in  vision,  so  also  in  conceptions  that  arise  from  the 
other  senses,  the  subject  of  their  inference  is  not  the  object,  but 
the  sentient" 

This  important  principle,  which  Carneades  among  the  aneicnts 
al  rath  pected,  Hobbes  has  very  clearly  and  con- 

lu      I     II    t  at  d 

Se  se  f    n  1  with  conceptions;  but  as  there  are  other 

pe  at   n   of  tl     m  nd  besides  the  conceptive,  It  remains  to  be 

nhw     n         n    1     be  the  original  of  them. 

And  first,  of  Imagination.  Mr.  Hallam  has  noticed  the  acute- 
ness  and  originality  which  often  characterize  Hohbes's  remarks; 
and  he  instances  the  opening  of  the  chapter  on  Imagination  in 
the  Xieviatlian.  It  is  worth  quoting : — "  That  when  a  thing  lies 
etill,  unless  somewhat  else  stir  it,  it  will  lie  etill  forever,  is  a  truth 
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no  one  doubts  of.  But  tliat  when  a  thing  is  in  motion  it  will 
eternally  be  in  motion,  unless  somewhat  else  stay  it,  tbongh  tie 
reason  he  tie  same,  namely  that  nothing  can  change  itself,  is  not 
so  easily  assented  to.  For  men  measure  not  only  other  men  but 
all  other  things  by  themselves;  and,  because  they  find  them- 
selves subject  after  motion  to  pain  and  lassitude,  think  every 
thing  else  grows  weary  of  motion,  and  seeks  repose  of  its  own 
accord ;  little  considering  whether  it  be  not  some  other  motion 
wherein  that  desire  of  rest,  they  find  ia  themselves,  consisteth." 
Imagination  Hobbes  defines  as  a  "conception  remaining  and  by 
little  and  little  decaying  from  and  after  the  act  of  sense,"  .  .  . 
"  Imagination,  therefore,  ia  but  decaying  sense."  The  reader  must 
not  here  understand  by  imagination  any  thing  more  than  the  re- 
taining of  an  ima^e  of  the  object,  after  the  object  is  removed.  It 
is  the  term  used  by  Hobbes  to  express  what  James  Mill  happily 
called  Ideation.  Sense,  Sensation ;  ideas.  Ideation,  Hobbes 
says,  sense,  Sensation ;  images.  Imagination. 

The  materialism  of  Hobbes's  theory  does  not  consist  merely  in 
his  language  (as  is  the  case  with  some  philosophers — Locke,  for 
instance) ;  it  lies  at  the  very  root  of  the  theory.  Thus,  he  says, 
we  have  sensations  and  we  have  images — ideas.  Whence  those 
ira^cs  1  "  When  a  body  is  once  in  motion  it  moveth,  unless 
something  hinder  it,  eternally;  and  whatsoever  hindereth  it,  can- 
not in  au  instant,  but  in  time  and  by  degrees,  quite  extinguish 
it ;  and  as  we  see  in  the  water,  though  the  wind  cease,  the  waves 
give  not  over  rolling  for  a  long  time  after ;  so  also  it  happeneth 
in  that  molioti  which  is  made  in  the  internal  parts  of  man ;  then, 
when  he  sees,  dreams,  etc.  For  after  the  object  ia  removed,  or 
the  eye  shut,  we  still  retain  an  image  of  the  thing  seen,  though 
more  obscure  than  when  we  see  it.  .  .  .  The  decay  of  sense  in 
men  wating  is  not  the  decay  of  the  motion  made  in  sense,  but 
an  obscuring  of  it,  in  such  manner  aa  the  light  of.  the  sun  ob- 
scureth  the  light  of  the  stars ;  which  stars  do  no  less 
their  virtue,  by  which  they  are  visible,  in  the  day  thai 
night.     But  becausfe  amongst  many  strokes  which  our  ej 
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and  other  organs  receive  from  external  bodies,  the  predominant 
only  is  sensible ;  therefore  the  light  of  the  sun  being  predomi- 
nant, we  are  not  affected  with  the  action  of  the  stars."  This  illus- 
tfation  is  very  happy  ;  but  it  only  serves  to  bring  out  into 
stronger  relief  the  materialism  of  the  theory.  He  has  told  m 
what  Imagination  is ;  let  us  now  Icam  what  is  Memory.  "  This 
decaying  sense,  when  we  would  express  the  thing  itaelf,  I  mean 
fancy  itself,  we  call  imaginalio-n,  as  I  have  said  before  ;  but  when 
we  would  express  the  decay,  and  signify  that  the  sense  is  fading, 
old,  and  past,  it  is  called  memory.  So  that  imagination  and 
memory  are  but  one  thing,  which  for  divers  considerations  hath 
divers  names,"  Mr.  Hallam  objects  to  this,  and  says  that  it  is 
very  evident  that  imagination  and  memory  are  distinguished  by 
Bomething  moi'e  than  tlieir  names.  Truly,  by  us ;  but  not  by 
Hobbes ;  he  evidently  uses  the  word  imagination  in  a  more  ge- 
nerical  sense  than  we  use  it :  he  means  by  it  Ideation,  Thus  he 
calls  dreams  "  the  imagination  of  them  that  sleep."  It  is  that 
state  of  the  mind  which  remains  when  the  objects  which  agitated 
it  by  sensations  are  removed  :  the  mind  is  then  not  so  agitated, 
but  neither  is  it  calm  ;  and  he  compares  that  state  to  the  gentle 
rolling  of  the  waves  after  the  wind  hath  ceased. 

Let  this  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind ;  Hobbes  sees  nothing  in 
the  intellect  but  what  was  previously  in  the  sense.  Sensations, 
and  the  traces  which  they  leave  (i.  e.  images),  form  the  simple 
elements  of  all  knowledge ;  the  various  commixtures  of  these  ele- 
ments form  the  various  intellectual  faculties.  We  may  row  open 
at  the  third  chapter  of  the  Leviathan.  In  it  he  propounded,  as 
sometljing  quite  simple  and  obvious,  the  veiy  important  law  of 
association  of  ideas.*  He  states  it  with  great  clearness  and 
thorough  mastery,  though  he  evidently  was  quite  unaware  of  its 
extensive  application. 

"  When  a  man  thinkcth,"  he  says,  "  on  any  thing  whatsoever, 
his  nest  thought  after  is  not  altogether  so  casual  as  it  seems  to 

B  Dissertation  affixed  to  Reid't  Woi-ki,  p.  8S8,  foi 
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be.  Not  every  thought  to  every  thought  siict^eeds  indifferently. 
But  83  we  have  no  imagination  whereof  we  have  not  formerly 
had  sense  in  whole  or  in  parts,  so  we  have  no  transition  from 
one  imagination  to  another  whereof  we  never  had  the  like  before 
in  our  senses.  The  reason  whereof  is  this :  all  fancies  (i.  e.  im- 
ages) are  motions  within  as,  relieta  of  those  made  in  sense  ;  and 
those  motions  that  immediately  succeed  one  another  in  the  sense 
continue  also  together  after  the  sense;  insomuch  as  the  former 
coming  again  to  take  place  and  be  predominant,  the  latter  fol- 
lowetti  by  coherence  of  the  matter  moved,  in  such  manner  as 
water  upon  a  plain  table  is  drawn  which  way  any  one  part  of  it 
is  guided  bj  the  finger" 

The  materialism  here  is  distmct  enough.  He  contmnes,  m 
excellent  &tjle  .  "This  train  of  thonghts,  or  mental  discourse,  is 
of  two  sorts.  The  first  is  unguided,  without  design,  and  incon- 
stant, wherein  there  is  no  pisaionite  thought  to  goiern  and  di- 
rect those  that  follow  to  iljielf,  as  the  ''ud  and  scope  of  some 
desire  or  othpr  passion ,  in  which  case  the  thoughts  are  said  lo 
wander,  and  seem  impertinent  one  to  anothei,  as  m  a  dteain 
Such  are  commonlj  h  tl  u  1 1  of  men  that  are  not  only  with 
out  company,  but  al  th  ut  are  of  any  thmg,  though  even 
then  their  thought  a  a.  b  j  as  dt  other  timrs,  but  without 
harmony;  as  th  und  wh  h  a  lute  out  of  tune  would  yield  to 
any  man ;  or  in  tun  t  n  th  t  could  not  play.  And  yet  in 
this  wild  ranging  f  th  m  nd,  a  man  may  ofttimes  perceive  the 
way  of  it,  and  the  dependence  of  one  thought  upon  another. 
For  in  a  discourse  of  our  present  civil  war,  what  would  seem  more 
impertinent  than  to  ask,  as  one  did,  what  was  the  valije  of  a 
Roman  penny  'i  Yet  the  coherence  to  ma  was  manifest  enough. 
For  the  thought  of  the  war  introduced  the  thought  of  delivering 
up  the  King  to  his  enemies ;  the  thought  of  that  brought  in  the 
ttoaght  of  the  delivering  up  of  Christ;  and  that  again  the 
thought  of  the  thirty  pence,  which  was  the  price  of  that  treason ; 
and  thence  easily  followed  that  malicious  question,  and  ail  this 
in  a  moment  of  time ;  for  thought  is  quick." 
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"For  thought  is  quiet."  This  is  tbo  simple  pregnant  com- 
ment, justly  deemed  sttlHcieot.  It  is  no  ptirpoae  of  this  history 
to  dwell  upon  literary  merits;  "but  the  style,"  as  Bnffon  says, 
"  is  the  man,"*  and  occasionally  we  are  forced  to  notice  it.  The 
plain  direct  remark  with  which  Hobhea  concludes  the  above 
passage,  would,  in  the  hands  of  many  moderns,  have  run  some- 
what thus:  "How  wonderful  is  thought!  how  mighty!  how 
mysterious!  In  its  lightning  speed  it  traverses  all  space,  and 
makes  the  past  present,"  Hobbes,  with  a  few  simple,  direct 
words,  produces  a  greater  impression  than  would  all  the  swelling 
pomp  of  a  passage  bristling  with  notes  of  esclamatioB.  This  is 
the  secret  of  his  style.  It  is  also  the  characteristic  of  his  specula- 
tions. Whatever  faults  they  may  have,  they  have  no  vagneness, 
no  pretended  profundity.  As  much  of  the  trutii  as  he  has 
clearly  seen  ho  clearly  exhibits :  what  he  has  not  seen  he  does 
not  pretend  to  see. 

One  important  deduction  from  his  piineiples  he  has  drawn : 
"Whatsoever  we  imagine  is  finite.  Therefoi'e  there  is  no  idea, 
no  conception  of  any  thing  we  cail  infinite.  No  man  can  have 
in  his  mind  an  image  of  infinite  magnitude,  nor  conceive  infinite 
swiftness,  infinite  time,  or  infinite  power.  When  we  say  that 
any  thing  is  infinite,  we  signify  only  that  we  are  not  able  to  con- 
ceive the  ends  and  bounds  of  the  thing  named,  Laving  no  con- 
ception of  the  thing,  but  of  our  own  inability.  And  therefore 
the  name  of  God  is  used  not  to  make  us  conceive  him,  for  he  is 
incomprehensible,  and  his  greatness  and  power  are  inconceivable, 
but  that  we  may  honor  him.     Also,  because  whatsoever  we  con- 

*  1  leave  this  passage  ns  it  originallv  stood,  for  tlie  saha  or  correcting  a 
universal  error.  I  have  since  detected  it  to  be  an  etror  by  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  roadiug  Bnffon's  actual  words,  which  some  Frencb  wrilar  misquoted 
froni  memory,  and  whiab  thousands  liave  repeated  witiiout  misgiving,  al- 
thongh  the  pbraae  is  an  absurdity.  The  phrase  occurs  in  Buffon'a  DUcoura 
de  Bkeption,  i  PAeadhBie,  where  speaking  of  style  as  Chat  alone  oapabla  of 
Bonferriug  immortality  on  works,  becanee  the  matter  was  preparod  by  pre- 
coding  ages,  and  must  soon  become  common  property,  whereas  style  re- 
miuns  apart  of  the  man  himself;  he  adds,  "  Ces chosea saat  hora di  P/tomma; 
It  ((yfo  eri  de  fliomme  meme."  There  ia  immense  difference  between  saying 
U  ttgU  c'eit  I'ltommi,  and  It  ttyU  eat  de  i'homm*. 
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ceive  has  been  perceived  first  by  sense,  either  all  at  once  or  by 
parte,  a  man  can  have  no  tkotight  representing  any  thing  not  sub- 
ject to  Sensed 

This  is  frank,  but  is  it  true  ?  On  Hobbes's  principles  it  is  irre- 
sistible. His  error  lies  in  assuming  that  all  our  thoughts  must 
be  imagen.  So  far  is  this  from  being  true,  that  not  even  all  our 
sensations  are  capable  of  forming  images.  What  images  are 
given  by  the  sensations  of  heat  or  cold,  of  music  or  of  taste? 

Every  man's  consciousness  will  assure  him  that  thoughts  are 
not  always  images.  It  will  also  assure  him  that  he  has  the  idea, 
notion,  conception,  figmeut  {or  whatever  name  he  may  give  the 
thought)  of  Infinity.  If  he  attempts  to  form  an  image  of  it, 
that  image  will  of  course  be  finite ;  it  would  not  otherwise  be  an 
image.  But  ho  can  think  of  it ;  he  can  reason  of  it.  It  is  a 
thought.  It  is  in  his  mind ;  though  how  it  got  there  may  be  a 
question.  The  incompleteness  of  Hobbes's  psychology  lies  in 
the  inability  to  answer  this  question.  If  the  maxim  he  adopts 
be  true,  nihil  est  in  intellectu  quod  non  prius  fueril  in  iensu,  the 
question  is  insoluble;  or  rather  the  question  itself  is  a  practical 
refutation  of  the  maxim. 

We  insist  upon  Hobbes's  materialism,  the  better  to  prepare  the 
reader  for  a  correct  appreciation  of  Locke,  one  of  the  most 
misrepresented  of  plain  writers.  Hobbes,  in  the  sixth  chapter 
of  his  Human  Nature,  has  very  carefully  defined  what  he  means 
by  knowledge.  "There  is  a  story  somewhere,"  ho  says,  "of  one 
that  pretends  to  have  been  miraculously  cured  of  blindness, 
wherewith  he  was  born,  by  St.  Alban  or  other  saints,  at  the 
town  of  St.  Albans ;  and  that  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  being 
there,  to  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  miracle,  asked  the  man. 
What  color  is  this)  who,  by  answering  it  was  green,  discovered 
himself,  and  was  punished  for  a  counterfeit :  for  though  by  his 
sight  newly  received  he  might  distinguish  between  green  and 
red  and  all  other  colors,  as  well  as  any  that  should  interrogate 
him,  yet  he  could  not  possibly  know,  at  first  sight,  which  of  them 
was  called  green,  or  red,  or  by  any  other  name. 
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"By  this  we  may  understand  there  b«  two  kinds  of  knowl- 
edge, whereof  the  one  is  nothing  else  but  seme,  or  knowledge 
original,  and  remembrance  of  the  same ;  the  other  is  called 
science,  or  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  propositions,  and  how  things 
are  called,  and  is  derived  from  underslanding.  Both  of  these 
sorts  are  but  experience  ;  the  former  being  the  esperience  of  the 
effects  of  things  thatwoi't  upon  us  from  without;  and  the  latter 
experience  men  have  from  the  proper  use  of  names  in  language : 
and  all  experience  being,  as  I  Lave  said,  but  remembrance,  all 
knowledge  is  remembrance." 

The  only  ambiguity  possible  in  the  above  passage  is  that  whicli 
might  arise  from  the  use  of  the  word  understanding.  This  he 
elsewhere  defines  as  follows: 

"  When  a  man,  upon  the  hearing  of  any  speecli,  hath  those 
thoughts  which  the  words  of  that  speech  in  their  connection 
were  ordained  and  constituted  to  signify,  then  he  is  said  to  un- 
derstand it;  understanding  being  nothing  else  but  conception 
formed  by  speech." 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  merely  alluding  to  his  admi- 
rable observations  on  language,  and  with  quoting,  for  the  hun- 
dredth time,  his  weighty  aphorism,  "  Words  are  wise  men's  coun- 
ters ;  they  do  but  reckon  by  them ;  bat  they  ai'e  the  money  of 

No  attempt  is  here  made  to  do  full  jastice  to  Hobbes;  no 
notice  can  be  taken  of  the  speculations  which  made  him  tamous. 
Our  object  has  been  fulfilled  if  we  have  made  clear  to  the  reader 
the  position  Hobbes  occupies  in  modern  psychological  specu- 
lation. 
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J  I.  Life  of  Locke. 


John  Locke,  one  of  the  wisest  of  Englishmen,  was  born  at 
Urington,  iu  Someraetshire,  on  the  29tli  of  August,  1632.  Little 
is  tnown  of  his  family,  except  that  his  father  had  served  in  the 
Parliamentary  wars ;  a  fact  not  without  significance  in  connection 
■with  tie  steady  love  of  liberty  manifested  by  the  son. 

His  education  began  at  Westminster,  where  he  stayed  till  he 
was  nineteen  or  twenty.  He  was  then  sent  to  Oxford.  That 
TJnivetsity  was  distinguished  then,  as  it  has  ever  been,  by  its 
attachment  to  whatever  is  old :  the  Past  is  its  model ;  the  Past 
has  its  affection.  That  there  is  much  good  in  this  veneration  for 
the  Past,  a  few  will  gainsay.  Nevertheless,  a  University  which 
piqaed  itself  on  being  behind  the  age,  was  scarcely  the  fit  place 
for  an  original  thinker.  Locke  was  ill  at  ease  there.  The  phi- 
losophy upheld  there  was  Scholasticism.  On  such  food  a  mind 
like  his  could  not  nourish  itself.  Like  his  gi'eat  predecessor 
Bacon,  he  imbibed  a  profound  contempt  for  the  University 
studies,  and  in  after-life  regretted  that  so  much  of  his  time 
should  have  been  wasted  on  such  profitless  pursuits.  So  deeply 
convinced  was  he  of  the  vicious  method  of  college  education, 
that  he  ran  into  the  other  extreme,  and  thought  self-education 
the  best.  There  is  a  mixture  of  tiuth  and  error  in  this  notion. 
It  is  true  that  all  great  men  have  been  mainly  self-taught;  all 
that  is  most  valuable  a  man  must  learn  for  himself,  must  work 
out  for  himself.  The  error  of  Locke's  position  is  the  assumption 
that  all  men  will  educate  themselves  if  left  to  themselves.  The 
fact  is,  the  majority  have  to  be  educated  by  force.     For  those 
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who,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  never  educate  themselves,  col- 
leges and  schools  are  iadispensahle. 

Locke's  notion  of  an  educated  man  is  very  charact«iisdc  of 
him.  Writing  to  Lord  Peterborough,  he  says,  "Touv  Lordship 
■would  have  your  son's  tutor  a  thorough  scholar,  and  I  thiuk  it 
not  much  matter  whether  he  bo  any  scholar  or  do  :  if  he  but 
understand  Latiu  well  and  have  a  general  scheme  of  the  liciences, 
I  think  that  enough.  But  I  would  have  him  well-bred  and 
well-tempered." 

Disgusted  with  the  disputes  which  usurped  the  title  of  Phi- 
losophy, Locke  principally  devoted  himself  to  Medicine  while  at 
Oxford.  His  proficiency  is  attested  by  two  very  different  per- 
sons, and  in  two  very  different  ways.  Dr.  Sydenham,  ia  the 
Dedication  of  his  Observations  on  Ihe  History  and  Cure  of 
Acute  Diseases,  boasts  of  the  approbation  bestowed  on  his 
Method  by  Mr.  John  Locke,  "  who  examined  it  to  the  bottom ; 
and  who,  if  wc  consider  his  genius  and  penetrating  and  exact 
judgment,  has  scarce  any  superior,  and  few  equals  now  living." 
The  second  testimony  is  that  afforded  by  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
when  Locke  first  met  him.  The  Earl  was  suffering  from  an 
abscess  in  the  chest.  No  one  could  discover  the  nature  of  his 
disorder.  Locke  at  once  divined  it.  The  Earl  followed  bis  ad- 
vice, submitted  to  an  operation,  and  was  saved.  A  close  inti- 
macy sprang  up  between  tbem.  Locke  accompanied  him  to 
London,  and  resided  principiilly  in  his  house. 

His  atf«ntion  was  thus  turned  to  politics.  His  visits  to  Hol- 
land delighted  him.  "  The  blessings  which  the  people  there  en- 
joyed under  a  government  peculiarly  favorable  to  civil  and 
religions  liberty,  amply  compensated,  in  his  view,  for  what  their 
uninviting  territory  wanted  in  scenery  and  climate."*  He  also 
visited  France  and  Germany,  making  the  acquaintance  of  several 
distinguished  men. 

In  1670  be  planned  his  S^ssay  concerning  Human  Understa-ud' 

*  Dugftld  SWwart. 
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ing.  This  he  did  not  complete  ti!l  1687.  In  1673  tlie  delioal« 
state  of  Lis  health  obliged  him  to  travel,  and  he  repaired  to  the 
south  of  F  n  wh  he  met  Lord  Pembroke.  To  him  the 
E  ay  d  i  at  d  H  returned  in  1679,  and  resumed  his 
stud  at  0  1  d  But  his  friendship  for  Shaftesbuiy,  and  the 
1  b  ral  p  D  B  h  was  tnown  to  hold,  drew  upon  hiin  the  dis- 
pl  asu  e  f  th  C  t  He  was  deprived  of  his  studentship  by 
a  verj  arbitrary  act.  Nor  did  persecution  stop  there.  He  was 
soon  forced  to  quit  England,  and  find  refuge  at  the  Hague. 
There  also  the  anger  of  the  king  pursued  him,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  retreat  further  into  Holland.  It  was  there  he  pub- 
lished his  celebrated  Letter  on  Toleration. 

He  did  not  return  to  England  till  after  Ihe  Revolution.  Then 
there  was  security  and  welcome.  He  was  pressed  to  accept  a 
high  diplomatic  office  in  Germany,  but  the  state  of  his  health 
prevented  him.  In  16B0  the  first  edition  of  his  Essay  appeared. 
He  had  indeed  already  (1688)  published  an  abridgment  of  it  iu 
Leclerc's  BiUiothique  Universelle.  The  success  of  this  Essay 
was  immense;  and  Warburton's  assertion  to  the  contrary  falls 
to  the  ground  on  the  mere  statement  of  the  number  of  editions 
which  the  work  rapidly  went  through.  Six  editions  within  four- 
teen years,!  ^'^^  '"  times  when  books  sold  more  slowly  than  they 
sell  now,  18  evidence  enough 

The  pnblicatiou  of  his  Essay  roused  great  opposition  He 
soon  got  ]n\ohed  m  the  discussions  with  Still ingfleet.  Bishop  of 
Worcester  He  wis  soon  after  engaged  in  the  political  discus- 
sions of  the  day,  and  published  his  Treatise  on  Goiernment  It 
was  about  tins  time  that  he  became  acquainted  with  Sir  Isaac 

*  See  Macaiilflj,  Hittorg  of  Enqbind  i   hih-C 

t  The  writer  uf  the  article  Locle  iq  tl  o  Eac)/  Brit ,  sftjs  tlint  tl  a  fjurlh 
edition  Appeared  in  1700.  Viotor  Cousin  repeats  tiie  Etatement,  and  adds 
that  a  fifth  edition  was  preparing  when  death  ovtrtook  the  antbor;  this 
fifth  edition  appearing  in  1705.  We  know  not  on  what  anthority  these 
writers  speak;  but  that  they  are  in  error  may  be  seen  by  turning  to  Loche's 
SpistUto  the  SmideT,  the  last  paragriiph  of  wliioh  announces  that  the  edition 
then  issued  by  Loeke  himself  is  tiie  sixth. 
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Newton ;  and  a  portion  of  their  very  interesting  correspondence 
has  been  ^ven  by  Lord  King  in  his  Life  of  Locke. 

Locte's  healtli,  though  always  delicate,  had  not  been  disturbed 
by  any  imprudences,  so  that  he  reached  the  age  of  seventy-two 
— a  good  ripe  age  for  one  who  had  studied  and  thonght.  He 
expired  in  the  arms  of  his  friend,  Lady  Masham,  on  the  28th  of 
October,  1704. 

g  II.  On  the  Spirit  of  Locke's  Wjiitinos. 

It  has  for  many  years  been  the  fashion  to  decry  Locke.  In- 
direct sneers  at  Ilia  "superficiality  "  abound  in  the  writings  of 
those  who,  because  their  thought  ia  so  muddy  that  they  cannot 
see  its  shallow  bottom,  fancy  they  are  profound.  Locke's  "ma- 
terialism "  is  also  a  favorite  subject  of  condolence  with  these 
writers ;  and  they  assert  that  his  principles  "  lead  to  atheism," 
Lead  whom  ? 

Another  mode  of  undervaluing  Locke  is  to  assert  that  he  only 
borrowed  and  popularized  the  ideas  originated  by  Hobbes.  The 
late  Mr.  Hazlitt — an  acute  thinker,  and  a  metaphysician,  but  a 
wilful  reckless  writer — deliberately  asserted  that  Locke  owed 
every  thing  to  Ilohbes.  Dr.  Whewell  repeats  the  chai^,  though 
in  a  more  qualified  manner.  He  says,  "  Hobbes  had  already 
promulgated  the  main  doctrines,  which  Locke  afterwards  uiged, 
on  tlie  subject  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  our  knowledge." 

Again,  "  Locke  owed  his  authority  mainly  to  the  intellectual 
circumstances  of  the  time.  Although  a  writer  of  great  merit, 
he  by  no  means  possesses  such  metaphysical  acuteness,  or  such 
philosophical  largeness  of  view,  or  such  a  charm  of  writing,  as 
to  give  him  the  high  place  he  has  held  in  the  literature  of 
Europe," 

That  Locke  did  not  borrow  his  ideas  from  Hobbes  will  be  very 
apparent  in  our  exposition  of  Locke ;  but  meanwhile  we  may 
quote  the  testimony  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  one  of  the  best 
read  of  our  philosophers,  and  one  intimately  acquainted  with 
both  these  thinkers  :— 
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"  Locke  anil  Hobbes  agree  chiefly  on  those  ji'nnls  in  which, 
except  the  Cartesians,  all  the  speculators  of  their  age  were  agi'eed. 
They  differ  on  the  most  momentous  questions — the  sources  of 
knowledge,  the  power  of  abstraction,  the  nature  of  the  «ill ;  on 
the  two  last  of  which  subjects,  Locke,  by  his  very  failures  them- 
selves, evinces  a  strong  repugnance  to  the  doctrine  of  Hobbea. 
They  differ  not  only  in  their  premises  and  many  of  their  con- 
clusions, but  in  their  manner  of  pLilosophiaing  itself.  Locke 
had  no  prejudice  which  could  lead  him  to  imbibe  doctrines  from 
the  enemy  of  liberty  and  religion.  His  style,  with  all  its  faults, 
is  that  of  a  man  who  thinks  for  himself;  and  an  original  style 
is  not  usually  the  vehicle  of  borrowed  opinions."  * 

To  this  passage  we  will  add  another  from  a  still  more  distin- 
guished judge ; 

"Few  among  the  great  names  in  philosophy  have  met  with  a 
harder  measuie  of  justice  from  the  present  generation  than 
Locke,  the  unquestioned  founder  of  the  analytic  philosophy  of 
mind,  but  whose  doctrines  were  first  caricatured,  then,  when  the 
reaction  ari'ived,  cast  off  by  the  prevailing  school  even  with  con- 
tumely, and  who  is  now  regarded  by  one  of  the  conflicting  parties- 
in  philosophy  as  an  apostle  of  heresy  and  sophistry ;  while 
among  those  who  still  adhere  to  the  standard  which  he  raised, 
there  has  been  a  disposition  in  later  times  to  sacrifice  his  repu- 
tation in  favor  of  Hobbes — a  great  writer  and  a  great  thinker 
for  his  time,  but  inferior  to  Locke  not  only  in  sober  judgment, 
but  even  in  profundity  and  original  genius.  Locke,  the  most 
<;andid  of  philosophers,  and  one  whose  speculations  bear  on  every 
subject  the  strongest  mark  of  having  been  wrought  out  from 
the  materials  of  his  own  mind,  has  been  mistaken  for  an  un- 
worthy plagiarist,  while  Hobbes  has  been  extolled  as  having  an- 
ticipated many  of  his  leading  doctrines.  He  did  not  anticipate 
many  of  them,  and  the  present  is  an  instance  in  what  manner 
it  was  generally  done.     [The  writer  is  speaking  of  Locke's  refu- 

*  Edinburgh  Seoiew  for  Oetoljer,  1821,  p-  S42, 
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tation  of  Essences.]  They  hoiii  rejected  the  scholastic  doctrine 
of  EsseQcea,  but  Locke  understood  and  explained  what  these 
supposed  essences  were.  Hobbes,  instead  of  explaining  the  dis- 
tiuction  between  essential  and  accidental  properties,  and  between 
essential  and  accidental  propositions,  jumped  over  it,  and  gave  a 
definition  which  suits,  at  most,  only  essential  propositions,  and 
scarcely  those,  as  the  definition  of  Proposition  in  general."* 

Dug^d  Stewart  indeed  says,  "  that  it  must  appear  evident 
Locie  had  diligently  studied  the  writings  of  Hobbes ;"  but  Sir 
J.  Mackintosh,  as  quoted  above,  has  explained  why  Locke  appears 
to  have  studied  Hobbes ;  and  Stewart  is  far  from  implying  that 
Locke  therefore  gained  his  principal  ideas  from  Hobbes.  In- 
deed he  has  an  admirable  note  in  which  he  points  out  how 
completely  Locke's  own  was  the  important  principle  of  Re- 
fieclion.  "This  was  not  merely  a  step  beyond  Hobbes,  but  the 
correction  of  an  error  which  lies  at  the  very  root  of  Hobbes's 

That  Locke  never  read  Hobbes  may  seem  incredible,  but  ia, 
we  are  convinced,  the  truth.  It  is  one  among  many  examples 
of  how  few  were  the  books  he  had  read.  He  never  alludes  to 
Hobbes  in  any  way  that  can  be  interpreted  into  having  read  him. 
Twice  only,  we  believe,  does  he  allude  to  him,  and  then  so  dis- 
tantly, and  with  such  impropriety,  as  to  be  almost  convincing 
with  respect  to  his  ignorance.  The  first  time  is  in  his  Reply  to 
ike  Bishop  of  Worcester,  in  which  he  absurdly  classes  Hobbes 
and  Spinoza  together.  He  says,  "  I  am  not  so  well  read  in 
Hobbes  and  Spinoza  as  to  be  able  to  say  what  were  their 
opinions  on  this  matter,  but  possibly  there  be  those  who  will 
think  your  Lordship's  authority  of  more  use  than  ihose  justly 
decried  writers."  The  form  of  expression,  "  I  am  not  so  well 
read,"  etc.,  is  obviously  equivalent  to — I  have  never  read  those 
justly  decried  writers.     His  second  allusion  is  simply  this : — 

»  Mill's  S^tem  of  Logic,  i.  ISO. 

t  DUetrtation,  oiv  tte  Progreaa  qf  Melaph.  Fhlos'yfh^,  p.  235  (Hamillon'e 
ed.).    The  note  is  very  l«ng  and  cniieus. 
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"  A  Hobbist  would  probably  say."  We  cannot  at  present  lay 
oar  hands  on  the  passage,  but  it  refers  to  some  moral  question. 

The  above  is  only  negative  evidence.  Something  like  posiliTe 
evidence  however  is  the  fact  that  Hobbea's  doctiine  of  Aesociation 
of  Ideas — a  piinciple  as  simple  of  apprehension  as  it  is  impor- 
tant— was  completely  unknown  to  Locke,  who,  in  the  fourth  or 
fifth  edition,  added  the  chapter  on  association  as  it  now  stands. 
Moreover,  Locke's  statement  of  the  law  is  by  no  means  so  satis- 
factory as  that  by  Hobbea :  he  had  not  so  thoroughly  mastered 
it;  yet  had  he  read  it  in  Hobbes,  he  would  assuredly  have  im- 
pro\ed  ou  it  That  he  did  not  at  first  introduce  it  into  his  work 
IS  a  strong  presumption  that  he  had  not  then  read  Hobbes,  be- 
taute  the  1  iw  is  so  simple  and  so  evident,  when  stated,  that  it 
luustproduie  m'ltan  tan  ecus  conviction. 

It  IS  strange  that  any  mtn  should  have  read  Locke,  and  ques- 
tioned bis  originality  There  is  scarcely  a  writer  we  conld  name 
whose  works  bear  such  an  indisputable  impress  of  his  having 
"raised  himself  above  the  almsbasket,  and  not  content  to  live 
lazily  on  scrips  of  begged  opinions,  set  his  own  thonghta  to  work 
to  fiud  and  follow  truth,"  It  is  still  more  strange  that  any  man 
should  have  read  Locke  and  questioned  his  power.  That  patient 
sagacity  which,  above  all  things,  distingaishes  a  philosopher,  is 
more  remarkable  in  Locke  than  almost  any  writer.  He  was  also 
largely  endowed  with  good  sense;  a  quality,  Gibbon  remarks, 
which  is  rarer  than  genius.  In  these  two  qualities,  and  in  his 
homely  racy  masculine  style,  we  see  the  type  of  the  Englisli 
mind,  when  at  its  best.  The  plain  directness  of  his  manner,  his 
earnestness  without  fanaticism,  his  hearty  honest  love  of  truth, 
and  the  depth  and  pertinence  of  his  thoughts,  are  qualities  which, 
though  they  do  not  dazzle  the  reader,  yet  win  his  love  and  respect 
In  that  volume,  you  have  the  honest  thoughts  of  a  great  honest 
Englishman.  It  is  the  product  of  a  manly  mind :  clear,  truthful, 
direct.  No  vague  formulas — no  rhetorical  flights — no  base  flat- 
tery of  base  prejudices— no  assumption  of  oracular  wisdom — no 
word-jugglery.     There   are  so  many  writflre  who  cover  their 
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vaDity  witli  a  veil  of  words,  who  seem  profound  because  they  are 
obscure,  that  &  plainness  hke  Locke's  deceives  the  careless  reader, 
who  is  led  to  suppose  tliat  what  is  there  so  plain  must  hare  beeu 
obvious. 

Locke,  though  a  patient,  cautious  thinker,  was  any  thing  but  a 
timid  thinker;  and  it  does  great  honor  to  his  sagacity,  that  at 
a  time  when  all  scientific  men  were  exclaiming  against  the  danger 
of  hypotheses,  believing  that  the  extravagant  errors  of  Schoolmen 
and  alchemista  were  owing  to  their  use  of  hypotheses— a  time 
when  the  great  Newton  himself  eould  be  led  into  the  unphilo- 
sophical  boast  hypotheses  more  fingo,  our  wise  Locke  should 
exactly  appreciate  them  at  their  true  value.     He  says, — 

"Not  that  we  may  not,  to  explain  any  phenomena  of  nature, 
make  use  of  any  probable  hypotheses  whatsoever.  Hypotheses, 
if  they  are  well  made,  are  at  least  great  helps  to  memory,  and 
often  direct  us  to  new  discoveries.  But  we  should  not  take  them 
up  too  hastily  (which  the  mind  that  would  always  penetrate  into 
the  eanses  of  things,  and  have  principles  to  rest  on,  is  veiy  apt 
to  do)  till  we  have  very  well  examined  particulars,  and  made 
several  experiments  in  that  thing  which  we  would  explain  by 
our  hypothesis,  and  see  whether  it  will  agree  to  them  all ; 
whether  our  principles  will  carry  us  quite  through,  and  not  be  aa 
inconsistent  with  one  phenomenon  of  nature  as  they  seem  to 
accommodate  and  explain  another;  and,  at  least,  that  we  take 
care  that  the  name  of  principles  deceive  us  not  nor  impose  on  us, 
by  making  us  receive  that  for  an  unquestionable  truth  which  is 
really  at  best  but  a  very  doubtful  conjecture :  such  as  are  most 
(I  had  almost  said  all)  of  the  hypotheses  in  natural  philosophy." 

Locke  did  not  seek  to  dazzle ;  he  sought  Truth,  and  wished  all 
men  to  accompany  him  in  the  search.  He  would  exchange  his 
opinions  with  ease  when  he  fancied  that  he  saw  their  error.  He 
readily  retracted  ideas  which  he  had  published  in  an  immature 
form ;  "  thinking  himself,"  as  he  says,  "  more  concerned  to  quit 
and  renounce  any  opinion  of  my  own  tlian  oppose  tiiat  of  another, 
when  truth  appears  against  it,"     He  had  a  just  and  incurable 
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suspicion  of  fJI  "great  lolumei  '-woIIpc  with  imbiguousi  words." 
Ha  knew  how  much  jut^lery  goes  on  with  woids,  some  of  it 
conscious,  BOtne  of  it  unconscious,  but  all  pemiLious.  "Vf^ue 
and  insignificant  forms  ot  spctch  and  ibuse  ol  idnguage  ha\e  for 
so  Jong  passed  for  mysteries  of  science ;  and  hard  and  misapplied 
words,  with  little  or  no  meaning,  have,  by  prescription,  such  a 
right  (o  be  mistaken  for  deep  learning  and  height  of  speculation, 
that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  persuade  either  those  who  speak,  or 
those  who  hear  tliem,  that  they  are  hut  the  covei's  of  ignorance 
and  hindrance  of  true  knowledge.  To  break  in  upon  this  sanctu- 
ary of  vanity  and  ignorance  will  be,  I  suppose,  some  sen'ice  to 
the  human  understanding." 

Locke  had  an  analytical  mind.  He  desired  to  understand  and 
to  explain  things,  not  to  write  rlietorically  about  them.  There 
were  mysteries  enough  which  he  was  contented  to  let  alone  ;  he 
knew  that  human  faculties  were  limited,  and  reverentially  sub- 
mitted to  ignorance  on  all  things  beyond  his  reach.  But  though 
ho  bowed  down  before  that  which  was  essentially  mysterious,  he 
was  anxious  not  to  allow  that  which  was  essentially  cognizable 
to  be  enveloped  in  mystery.  Let  tliat  which  is  a  m;  siery  remain 
undisturbed :  let  that  which  is  not  necessanly  a  mystery  he 
brought  into  the  light  of  day.  Know  the  limits  of  your  under- 
standing— beyond  those  limits  it  is  madness  to  aitenipt  to  pene- 
trale;  mtkin  those  limits  it  is  folly  to  let  in  darkness  and 
mystery,  to  be  incessantly  wondering  and  always  assuming  that 
matters  cannot  be  so  plain  as  Ihey  appear,  and  that  something 
lying  deeper  courts  our  attention. 

To  minds  otherwise  con  t't  t  d— t  h    1       to  dwell  in 

the  vague  regions  of  specu  d  e  in  an  intel- 

lectual twilight— Locke  in  yd  eacher.     He 

flatters  none  of  their  prej  d  h  w   h     one  of  their 

tendencies.     Mistaking  ob  d  p  h  (L  y    ccuse  him  of 

being  superficial.     The  o        d  blind.     They 

want  the  twilight;  he 

"  WiiHtons  Ml  the  eniilo  of  Jove." 
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They  sneer  at  his  "shallowness."  So  frequent  are  the  sneers  and 
off-hand  charges  against  him,  that  I,  who  had  read  him  in  my 
youth  with  delight,  began  to  suspect  that  my  admiration  had 
been  rash.  The  proverb  says,  "Throw  hut  mud  enough,  some 
will  be  sure  to  stick."  It  was  so  with  Locke.  Reiterated  de- 
preciation had  somewhat  defaced  his  image  in  my  mind.  The 
time  came  however  when,  for  the  purposes  of  this  history,  I  had 
to  read  the  Essay  on  Human  XJnderaloTtding  once  more,  care- 
fully, pen  in  h-and.  The  image  of  John  Locke  was  again  revived 
■within  me ;  this  time  in  more  than  its  former  splendor.  His 
modesty,  honesty,  truthfulness,  and  directness  I  had  never  doubt- 
ed ;  but  now  the  vigor  and  originality  of  his  mind,  the  raciness 
of  his  colloquial  style,  the  patient  analysis  by  which  he  has  laid 
open  fo  us  such  vast  tracts  of  thought,  and  above  a!!,  the  manli- 
ness of  tis  truly  practical  understanding,  are  so  strongly  impressed 
upon  me,  that  I  feel  satisfied  the  best  answer  fp  his  critics  is  to 
say,  ^ Read  kirn"  From  communion  with  such  a  mind  as  his, 
nothing  but  good  can  result.  He  suggests  as  much  as  be  teaches; 
and  it  Jias  been  well  said,  "that  we  cannot  speak  of  his  Essay 
without  the  deepest  reverence;  whether  we  consider  the  era 
which  it  constitutes  in  philosophy,  the  intrinsic  value  (even  at 
the  present  day)  of  its  thoughts,  or  the  noble  devotion  to  truth, 
the  beautiful  and  touching  earnestness  and  simplicity  which  he 
not  only  manifests  in  himself,  but  has  the  power,  beyond  almost 
any  writer,  of  infusing  into  his  reader." 

§  UL  Locke's  Method. 

"  It  may  be  sidd  that  Locke  created  the  science  of  Meta- 
physics," says  D'Alembert,  "  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  New- 
ton created  Physics.  ...  To  understand  the  soul,  its  ideas  and  . 
its  affections,  he  did  not  study  books;  they  would  have  misdi- 
rected him ;  he  was  content  to  descend  within  himself,  and  after 
having,  so  to  speak,  contemplated  himself  a  long  while,  be  pre- 
sented in  his  Essay  the  mirror  in  which  he  bad  seen  bimsel£ 
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In  oDe  word,  he  reduced  Metaphysics  to  that  which  it  ought  to 
be,  viz.  the  experimental  physics  of  the  mind,"* 

This  is  great  praise,  and  from  high  authority,  but  we  suspect 
that  it  can  only  be  received  with  some  qualification,  Locke  made 
no  grand  discovery  which  changed  the  tace  of  science.  He  was 
not  even  the  first  to  turn  his  glance  inwards.  Descartes  and 
Hobbes  had  been  before  him. 

Yet  Locke  had  his  Method ;  a  Method  peculiarly  his  own. 
Others  before  him  had  east  a  hasty  glance  inwards,  and  dogma- 
tized upon  what  they  saw.  He  was  the  first  to  watch  patiently 
the  operations  of  his  mind,  that,  watching,  he  might  surprise  the 
evanescent  thoughts,  and  steal  from  them  the  secret  of  their  com- 
binations. He  is  the  founder  of  Modern  Psychology.  By  him 
the  questions  of  Philosophy  are  boldly  and  scientifically  reduced 
to  the  primary  question  of  the  limits  of  human  understanding. 
By  him  is  begun  the  history  of  the  development  and  combination 
of  our  thoughts.  Others  had  contented  themselves  with  the 
thoughts  as  they  found  them ;  Locke  sedulously  inquired  into 
the  origin  of  all  our  thoughts. 

M.  Victor  Cousin,  who,  as  a  rhetorician,  is  in  constant  antago- 
nism to  the  clear  and  analytical  Locke,  makes  it  an  especial 
grievance  that  Locke  and  his  school  have  considered  the  ques- 
tion respecting  the  origin  of  ideas  aa  fundamental.  "  It  is  from 
Locke,"  ho  continues,  "that  has  been  borrowed  the  custom  of 
referring  to  savages  and  children,  upon  whom  observation  is  so 
difficult;  for  the  one  class  we  must  trust  to  the  reports  of  travel- 
lers, often  prejudiced  and  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the  country 
visited ;  for  the  other  class  (children),  we  are  reduced  to  very 
equivocal  signs."f 

We  cannot  see  how  Locke  should  avoid  referring  to  savages 
and  children,  if  he  wanted  to  collect  facts  concerning  the  origin 
of  ideas ;  it  is  a  practice  inseparable  from  the  psychological 

la  physiqua  experimontalo  do  Vkmi:,"—Disc<ni,ra  J'r/Um.  da  P EM^dapedie. 
i  Sisioire  de  in  PhiUis.  IT  lei;on. 
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Method.  Perhaps  no  source  of  error  has  been  more  abundant 
than  the  obstinacy  with  whioh  men  have  in  al!  times  looked 
upon  their  indissoluble  associaljons  as  irresistible  truths- — as 
primary  and  universal  truths,  A  little  analysis — a  little  observa- 
tion of  minds  removed  from  the  influences  which  fostered  those 
associations,  would  prove  that  those  associations  were  not  uni- 
versal truths,  but  simply  associations.  It  is  because  men  have 
analyzed  the  mind  in  its  cultivated  condition,  that  they  have 
been  led  to  false  results;  had  they  compared  their  analysis  with 
that  of  an  uncultivated  mind,  they  might  have  gained  some  in- 
sight. The  objection  against  Locke's  practice  could  only  pro- 
ceed from  men  who  study  psychology  without  previous  acquaint- 
ance with  physiology — which,  though  they  do  not  know  it,  is 
tie  same  as  studying  functions  without  any  knowledge  of  tha 
organs.  Locke  was  the  first  who  systematically  sought  in  the 
liistory  of  the  development  of  the  mind  for  answers  to  many  of 
the  fundamental  questions  of  psychology,  and  he  has  been  blamed 
for  this,  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  which  dictated  the  sneers  of 
John  Hunter's  professional  contemporaries,  because  that  admira- 
ble anatomist  sought  in  comparative  anatomy  for  eluddatioo  of 
many  anatomical  problems.  Now-a-days  no  well-informed  student 
is  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Comparative  Physiology,  and  Embry- 
ology, are  our  surest  gojdes  m  ail  biological  questions,  simply 
because  we  therein  see  the  problems  gradually  removed  fioni 
many  of  the  complexities  which  frustrate  our  research  in  the 
higher  and  more  completely  developed  organisms.  Locke  saw 
clearly  enough  that  the  philosophers  were  accustomed  to  con- 
sider their  minds  as  types  of  the  human  mind ;  whereas  their 
minds,  being  filled  with  false  notions  and  warped  by  prejudices, 
could  in  nowise  be  taken  as  types  ;  for  even  granting  that  the 
majority  of  their  notions  were  true,  yet  these  true  notions  were 
not  portions  of  the  furniture  of  universal  minds.  He  sought  for 
illustrations  from  such  minds  as  had  not  been  so  warped. 

His  object  was  "to  inquire  into  the  original,  eertamtif,  and 
extent  of  human  knowledge."     He  was  led  to  this  by  a  conver- 
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sation  with  some  friends,  in  which,  disputes  growicg  warm,  "  af- 
ter we  had  puzzled  onrselves  awhile,  without  coming  any  nearer 
a  resolution  of  those  doubts  which  perplexed  us,  it  came  into  ray 
thoughts  that  we  took  a  wrong  course  ;  and  that  before  we  set 
ouraelTes  upon  inquiries  of  that  nature,  it  was  necessary  to  ex- 
amine our  own  abilities,  and  see  what  objects  our  understatidingi 
were  or  were  not  Jilted  to  deal  with." 

Tlio  plan  ho  himself  laid  down  ia  as  follows: 

"  First,  I  shall  inquire  into  the  original  of  those  ideas,  notions, 
or  whatever  else  you  please  to  call  them,  which  a  man  observes 
and  is  conscious  to  himself  he  has  in  Lis  mind  ;  and  the  ways 
whereby  the  understanding  comes  to  be  furnished  with  thein. 

"  Secondly,  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  what  knowledge  the  un- 
derstanding bath  by  those  idoas ;  and  the  certainty,  evidence, 
and  extent  of  it. 

"Thirdly,  I  shall  make  some  inquiiy  into  the  nature  and 
grounds  of  faith  or  opinion  ;  whereby  I  mean  that  assent  which 
wo  give  to  any  proportion  as  true,  of  whose  truth  we  have  yet 
no  certain  knowledge ;  and  we  shall  have  occasion  to  examine 
the  reasons  and  degrees  of  assent." 

"We  may  here  see  decisively  settled  the  question  so  often  raised 
respecting  the  importance  of  Locke's  Inquiry  into  Innate  Ideas. 
"For  Locke  and  his  school,"  says  M.  Couan,  justly,  "the  study 
of  underatanding  ia  the  study  of  Ideas ;  hence  the  recent  cele- 
brated name  of  Ideology  for  the  designation  of  the  science  of 
mind."  Indeed,  as  we  have  shown,  the  origin  of  Ideas  was  the 
most  important  of  all  questions;  upon  it  rested  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  Philosophy. 

According  to  the  origin  of  our  Ideas  may  we  assign  to  them 
their  validity.  If  they  are  of  hunian  growth  and  development, 
they  will  necessarily  partake  of  human  limitations,  As  Pascal 
well  says,  "Si  I'homme  commengoit  par  s'etudier  lui-meme,  il 
verroit  combien  11  est  incapable  de  passer  outre.  Comment 
pourroit-il  se  faire  qu'une  partie  connut  le  tout!" 

Locke  has  given  us  a  few  indications  of  the  stiite  of  opinion 
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respecting  Innate  Ideas,  which  it  is  worth  while  collecting.  "I 
have  been  told  that  a  short  epitome  of  this  treatise,  which  was 
printed  in  1683,  was  condemned  by  some  without  reading,  be- 
cause innate  ideas  were  denied  in  it,  they  too  hastily  concluding 
that  if  innate  ideas  were  not  supposed,  there  would  he  little  left 
either  of  the  notion  or  proof  of  spirits."  Recapitulating  the  con- 
tents of  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  refutation  of  innate  ideas,  he 
says,  "  I  know  not  how  absurd  this  may  sccni  to  the  masters  of 
demonstration,  and  probably  it  wiU  hardly  down  tnilk  anybody 
at  first  hearing."  And  elsewhere:  "What  censure  doubting 
thus  of  innate  principles  may  deserve  from  men,  who  will  be  apt 
to  call  it  pulling  up  the  old  foundations  of  knowledge  and  cer- 
tainty, I  cannot  tell ;  I  persuade  myself  at  least  that  the  way  I 
have  pursued,  being  conformable  to  truth,  lays  those  foundations 

Locke's  Method  was  purely  psychological ;  although  ho  had 
been  a  "itu  Vnt  of  medicine,  be  never  indulges  in  any  physiologi- 
cal specuktioni  su  h  as  his  successors.  Hartley  and  Darwin,  de- 
hghted  m  Ilea*'  and  ideis  only  solicited  his  analysis  Dugald 
Stewart  has  rema  k  d  tl  it  n  the  E  say  there  n  t  a  single 
passage  snor  ng  of  the  anatom  al  tho<4tre  or  of  the  chemical 
laboratoiy. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  pos  t  t  m  of  Bacon  that  of 
Locke  shall  now  speak  for  (self  n  L  s  o  vn  words  —  If  by  this 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  understanding  I  can  discover  the 
powers  thereof,  how  far  they  reach,  to  what  things  they  are  in 
any  degree  proportionate,  and  where  they  foil  us,  I  suppose  it 
may  be  of  use  to  prevail  with  the  busy  mind  of  man  to  be  more 
cautious  in  meddling  with  the  things  exceeding  its  comprehen- 
sion, to  stop  when  it  is  at  the  utmost  extent  of  its  tether,  and  sil 
dovm  in  a  quiet  ignorance  of  those  things  which  upon  examination 
are  found  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  our  capacities.  We  should 
not  then  perhaps  be  so  forward,  out  of  an  affectation  of  universal 
tnowledgi>,  to  raise  questions  and  perplex  ourselves  and  others 
about  things  to  which  onr  imderstandinga  are  not  suited,  and  of 
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which  we  cannot  frame  in  our  minds  any  clear  or  distinct  per- 
ceptions, or  whereof  (as  it  has  perhaps  too  often  happened)  we 
have  not  any  notions  at  all.  Men  have  reason  to  be  well  satis- 
fied with  what  God  has  thought  lit  for  them,  since  he  has  given 
them,  as  St.  Peter  says,  ravra  Vfag  i^wiiv  xai  sini^nooi,  whatsoever 
is  necessary  for  the  convenience  of  life  and  Ite  information  of 
virtne ;  and  has  put  within  the  reach  of  their  discovery  the  com- 
fortable provision  for  this  life,  and  the  way  that  leads  to  a  better. 
How  short  soever  their  knowledge  may  be  of  a  universal  or  per- 
fect comprehension  of  whatever  is,  it  yet  secures  their  great  con- 
cernments, that  they  have  light  enough  to  lead  them  to  tiie 
knowledge  of  their  Maker  and  the  sight  of  thnr  own  duties. 
Men  may  find  matter  sufficient  to  busy  their  heads  and  employ 
their  hands  with  variety,  delight,  and  satisfaction,  if  they  will 
not  boldly  quarrel  with  their  own  constitutions,  and  throw  away 
the  blessings  their  hands  are  filled  with  because  they  are  not  big 
enough  to  grasp  every  thing. 

"  We  shall  tiot  have  viuch  reason  to  complain  of  the  narrovmess 
of  our  minds,  if  we  will  but  employ  them  about  what  may  he  of 
use  to  us,  for  of  that  they  are  very  capable ;  and  it  will  be  an 
unpardonable  as  well  as  childish  peevishness,  if  we  undervalue 
the  advantages  of  our  knowledge,  and  neglect  to  improve  it  to 
the  ends  for  which  it  was  given  us,  because  there  are  some  things 
set  out  of  reach  of  it.  It  will  be  no  excuse  to  an  idle  and  unto- 
ward servant  who  wonld  not  attend  his  business  by  candlelight, 
to  plead  that  he  had  not  broad  sunshine.  The  candle  that  is  set 
up  within  us  shines  bright  enough  for  all  our  purposes. 

"When  we  know  our  own  strength  we  shall  the  better  know 
what  to  undertake  with  hopes  of  success  ;*  and  when  we  have 
well  surveyed  the  powers  of  our  minds,  and  made  some  estimate 
what  we  may  expect  from  them,  we  shall  not  be  inclined  either 
to  sit  still,  and  not  set  our  thoughts  on  work  at  all,  despairing  of 

ffllflely  magnifjing  aad  eiWUing  the  powers  of  the  mind,  we  seek  not  its 
true  helps." — Baa>n. 
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knowing  any  thing ;  or,  on  the  other  side,  question  every  thing, 
and  disclaim  all  knowledge  because  some  things  are  not  to  be 
understood.  It  is  of  great  use  to  the  sailor  to  know  the  length 
of  his  line,  thoagh  he  cannot  with  it  fathom  all  the  depths  of  the 
ocean.  It  is  well  he  knows  that  it  is  long  enough  to  reach  the 
bottom  at  such  places  as  are  necessary  to  direct  liia  voyage,  and 
caution  him  against  running  upon  any  shoals  that  may  ruin 
him.  .  .  .  This  was  that  which  gave  the  first  rise  to  this  Essay 
concerning  the  Understanding;  for  I  thought  that  the  first  step 
towards  satisfying  several  inquiries  the  mind  of  man  was  very 
apt  to  run  into,  was  to  take  a  survey  of  our  own  understandings, 
and  to  see  to  what  things  they  were  adapted.  Till  that  was  done 
I  suspected  we  began  at  the  wrong  end,  and  ia  vain  sought  for 
satisfaction  in  a  quiet  and  sure  possession  of  truths  that  most 
concerned  us,  whilst  we  let  loose  our  thoughts  into  the  vast 
ocean  of  being;  as  if  that  boundless  extent  were  the  natural  and 
undoubted  possession  of  our  understandings,  wherein  there  h 
nothing  exempt  from  ita  decisions,  or  that  escaped  its  compre- 
hension. Thus  men  extending  their  inquiries  beyond  their  ca- 
pacities, and  letting  their  thoughts  wander  into  those  depths  where 
they  can  find  no  sure  footing,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  raise 
questions  and  multiply  disputes,  which,  never  coming  to  any  clear 
resolution,  are  proper  only  to  continue  and  increase  their  doubts, 
and  to  confirm  them  at  last  in  perfect  skepticism." 

The  decisive  manner  in  which  Locke  separates  himself  from 
the  ontologists  is  not  only  histoiically  noteworthy,  hut  is  also 
noticeable  as  giving  the  tone  to  his  subsequent  speculations. 
We  have  admired  the  Portico;  let  us  enter  the  Temple. 


I  TV.  The  Origin  of  oitk  Ideas. 

Hobbes  had  said,  with  Gassendi,  that  all  our  ideas  are  derived 
from  sensations ;  mhU  est  intellecla  quod  non  prius  fueril  in,  senm. 
Locke,  who  is  called  a  mere  popularizer  of  Hobbes,  said  that  there 
were  tim  sources,  not  one  source,  and  these  two  were  SeNSiTiou 
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and  Rbflbction.  Separating  himself  decisively  from  the  up- 
holders of  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas — of  truths  independent  of 
experience, — he  declared  that  all  our  knowledge  is  founded  on 
experienw,  and  from  experience  it  ultimately  derives  itself. 
Sepai'ating  himself  no  less  decisively  from  the  Gassendists,  who 
fiflw  no  source  of  ideas  but  Sensation,  he  declared  that  although 
Sensation  was  the  great  source  of  most  of  our  ideas,  yet  there 
was  "  another  fountain  from  which  expeiience  furnisheth  the 
understanding  with  ideas ;"  and  this  source,  "  though  it  he  not 
sense,  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  external  ohjects,  yet  it  is  very 
like  it,  and  might  properly  enough  he  called  internal  sense :"  this 
he  calls  Reflection. 

After  Dugald  Stewait's  ample  exposure  of  the  wide-spread 
error  that  Locke  was  the  chief  of  the  so-called  Sensational  School, 
we  need  spend  little  time  in  inquiring  whether  Locke  did  or  did 
not  teach  that  all  knowledge  was  referahlo  to  sensation.  The 
passages  which  contradict  the  vulgar  en'or  respecting  Locke's 
doctrine  are  numerous  and  decisive.  Dugald  Stewart  has  se- 
lected several ;  hut  perhaps  the  one  we  have  quoted  above  will 
be  considered  sufficiently  explicit.  Reflection,  he  says,  "  though 
it  be  not  sense,"  may  yet  analogically  be  considered  as  an  inter- 
nal sense.  To  prevent  all  misconception,  however,  wo  will  as  a 
decisive  example  refer  to  his  proof  of  the  existence  of  God,  which 
he  sums  up  by  saying,  "  It  is  plain  io  me  that  we  have  a  more 
certain  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  God  than  of  any  thiEg 
our  senses  have  not  immediately  discovered  to  us.  Nay,  I  pre- 
sume I  may  say  that  we  may  more  certainly  know  that  there  is 
a  God,  than  that  there  is  any  thing  else  without  us."  (Book  IV. 
ch.  X.)  Locke  made  the  senses  the  source  of  all  our  sensuous 
knowledge ;  our  ideal  knowledge  (so  to  speak)  he  deiived  from 
Reflection. 

Histoinans  have  not  accorded  due  praise  to  Locke  for  the  im- 
portant advance  he  made  towards  a  solution  of  the  great  question 
on  the  origin  of  knowledge.  While  Leibnitz  has  been  lauded  to 
the  skies  for  having  expressed  Locke's  doctrine  in  an  epigram, 
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Locke  has  not  only  been  robbed  of  his  due,  but  has  been  sucii- 
ficed  to  hia  rival.  It  is  commonly  aaid,  "Locko  reduced  all  our 
knowledge  to  Sensation :  Leibnitz  came  and  accepted  the  old 
adage  of  nihil  est  in  intelleciu  quod  non  prius  fuerit  in  sensu,  but 
he  accepted  it  as  only  half  the  trutb ;  and  therefore  added,  nid 
ipse  intelleclus!'  Now,  firstly,  Locke  did  not  accept  the  adnge 
as  the  whole  truth ;  be  said  that  Keflection  was  a  second  source 
of  ideas.  Secondly,  Dugaid  Stewart  has  remarked  tJiat  the 
addition  which  Leibnitz  made  when  be  said  there  is  nothing  in 
the  intellect  which  was  not  previously  in  the  sense,  txcupt  Ihe 
intellect  itself,  expresses  no  more  than  the  doctrine  of  Locke,  who 
saja,  "  External  objects  furnish  the  mind  with  ideas  of  sensible 
qualities;  and  the  mind  furnishes  the  understanding  with  the 
ideas  of  its  own  operations."  Thirdly,  although  the  phrase  is 
epigiantmatic,  and  thereby  has  bad  such  success  in  the  world  as 
epigi'ams  usually  Lave,  it  will  not  bear  scrntiny:  few  epigrams 
will.  Except  as  a  verbal  jingle,  how  trivial  is  the  expression — 
the  intellect  in  the  intellect !  Suppose  a  man  to  say,  "  I  have  no 
money  in  my  purse,  except  my  purse  itself,"  he  would  scarcely 
be  les?  absurd.  For  when  the  Schoolmen  said,  "  nothing  was  in 
the  intellect  which  was  not  previously  in  the  sense,"  they  did  not 
mean  that  the  intellect  was  the  same  as  the  sense ;  they  meant 
that  the  iniellect  was  furnished  with  no  ideas,  notions,  or  concep- 
tions which  had  not  been  furnished  them  by  sense ;  they  meant 
that  the  senses  were  the  inlets  to  the  soul. 

Dr.  Whewell  approves  of  the  epigram ;  and  alluding  to  Mr. 
Sharpe's  objection  to  it,  viz.  that  we  cannot  say  the  intellect  is 
in  the  intellect,  he  says,  "  This  remark  is  obviously  frivolous ;  for 
the  faculties  of  the  understanding  (which  are  what  tlie  argument 
against  the  Sensational  School  loquires  us  to  reserve)  may  be 
said  to  be  in  the  understanding  with  as  much  justice  aa  we  may 
assert  that  there  are  in  it  the  impressions  derived  from  sense." 
We  submit  that  the  "faculties"  of  the  understanding  are  not 
"all  that  must  he  reserved  for  the  argument  against  the  Sensa- 
tional School"  (if  the  Lockeists  bo  meant,  and  to  them  only  did 
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Leibnitz  address  himself),  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  faculties 
never  were  denied.*  Opponents  have  attiibuted  such  a  notion 
to  Locke's  school ;  no  member  of  tbat  scbool  ever  proposed  it. 
The  question  never  was,  Ifave  we  an  Understanding,  and  has 
that  Understanding  certain  Facultks  f  No ;  the  question  simply 
was — What  is  the  origin  of  our  Ideas:  are  they  partly  innate 
and  partly  acquired,  or  are  they  wkoUy  acquired,  and  if  so,  is 
Seme  the  sole  inlet  f  To  this  plain  question  some  repiied  plainly, 
"Sense  is  the  origin  of  all  our  ideas."  Locke  replied,  "Sense 
and  Reflection  are  the  sources  of  all  our  ideas."  Leibnitz  re- 
plied, "  There  is  nothing  in  the  intellect  which  was  not  previously 
ill  the  sense ;  except  the  intellect  itself:"  which  latter  remark  is 
altogether  heside  the  question.  And  yet  this  remark  has  called 
forth  many  pages  of  laudatory  declamation;  pag«a  in  which 
Locke  is  cast  into  the  background,  and  charged  with  having 
overlooked  the  important  fact  that  man  has  an  intellect  as  well 
as  senses.  This  notion,  once  started,  continued  its  triumphant 
course.  Men  are  for  the  most  part  like  sheep,  who  always  follow 
the  bell-wether ;  what  one  boldly  asserts,  another  echoes  boldly ; 
a  third  transmits  it  to  a  fourth,  and  the  assertion  becomes  con- 
solidated into  a  traditional  judgment.  Some  one  more  serious, 
or  more  independent  than  the  rest,  looks  into  the  matter,  sees 
an  error,  exposes  it;  but  tradition  rolls  on  its  unimpeded  course. 
I  do  not  expect  to  shake  the  traditional  error  respecting  Locke ; 
I  was  bound,  however,  to  signalize  it.  Locke  does  not  derive  all 
our  knowledge  from  sensation ;  Leibnitz  has  not  made  any  ad- 
dition by  his  too  famous  nisi  ipse  inlelleclus.f 

By  Sensation,  Locke  understands  the  simple  operation  of  exter- 


*  Loclce  often  speaks  of  tbe  operutloQa  of  tlie  mind  as  procGoding  iVom 
powers  Idtrinsical  and  property  itsolf.  He  says  also :  "Tfaus  the  6rat  capiKity 
of  hanmn  intelleatis,  that  the  mind  is  titled  to  rocciva  the  impreasions  made 
on  it;  either  tlirough  the  aensos  by  oulwatd  objects,  oi  hy  itt  oant  operaHotit 
when  it  rfflttla  on  them." — Ettas,  b.  ii.  c.  i.  %  2i. 

osaes  avBO  votre  aiitenr  da  I'EsBal,  que  cherche  une  bonne  partie  des  Ideea 
dans  la  reflexion  de  I'eapritsur  ea  propre  nature." — Jfouvta-m!  ^aaia,  ii.  c.  L 
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nal  objects  ttrough  the  senses.  The  mind  is  herein  wholly  pas- 
sive. The  senses,  tlierefore,  may  be  said  to  furnish  the  mind 
with  one  portion  of  jts  materials.  By  Reflection  he  understands 
that  internal  sense,  by  means  of  which  the  mind  observes  its  own 
operations.  This  furnishes  the  second  and  last  portion  of  the 
materials  out  of  which  the  mind  frames  knowledge.  "  If  it  shall 
be  demanded,"  he  says,  '(when  a  man  begins  to  have  any  ideas, 
I  think  the  true  answer  is,  when  he  first  has  any  sensation.~^  For 
since  there  appear  not  to  be  any  ideas  in  the  mind  before  the 
senses  have  conveyed  any  in,  I  conceive  that  ideas  in  the  under- 
standing are  coeval  with  sensation."  This  is  making  a  decisive 
stand  against  the  upholders  of  innate  ideas ;  but  it  is  a  very  rude 
and  incomplete!  view. 

Deeply  considered,  not  only  are  ideas  not  coeval  with  sensa- 
tions, but  sensations  themselves  are  not  coeval  with  the  opera- 
tion of  external  objects  on  our  organs.  Our  senses  have  to  be 
educated,  u  e.  to  be  drawn  ont,  developed.  We  have  to  loam  to 
see,  to  hear,  and  to  touch.  Light  strikes  on  the  infant  retina, 
waves  of  air  pulsate  on  the  infant  tympanum  :  but  these  as  yet 
produce  neitber  aght  nor  hearing :  they  are  only  the  prepara- 
tions for  sight  and  hearing.  Many  hundred  repetitions  are 
necessary  before  what  we  call  a  sensation  (i.  e.  a  distinct  feeling 
corresponding  to  that  which  lie  object  will  always  produce  upon 
the  developed  sense)  can  be  produced.  Many  sensations  are 
necessary  to  produce  a  percepljon :  a  perception  is  a  cluster  of 
sensations  with  an  ideal  element  added.  On  the  educated 
Sense  objects  act  so  as  instantaneously  to  produce  what  we  call 
their  sensations;  on  the  uneducated  Sense  they  act  only  so  as  to 
produce  a  vague  impression,  which  becomes  more  and  more  defi- 
nite by  repetition.* 

Plato  finely  compares  the  soul  to  a  book,  of  which  the  senses 


•  See  this  growth  of  aanaation  trealcd  in  deUul  in  Beneke's  Lehrlveh 
dtr   Ptychuiogie.      Sea    also    tLe  chapters    on    Hartley  and    Darwin   fur- 
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are  the  scribes.*  Accepting  this  comparison,  writing  is  only  pos- 
sible after  a  series  of  tentatives ;  the  band  must  practise,  before  it 
can  steady  ilself  sufficiently  to  trace  letters;  so  also  must  the 
senses  leam  by  repetition  to  trace  intelligible  figures  on  the 
tabula  rasa  of  the  mind, 

Locke  continues  his  account  of  the  ori^n  of  all  our  knowledge 
thna:  "In  time  the  mind  comes  to  reflect  on  its  own  operations 
about  the  ideas  got  by  sensation,  and  thereby  sfores  itself  with  a 
new  set  of  ideas,  which  I  call  ideas  of  reflection.  These  are  the 
impresMons  which  are  made  on  our  senses  by  outward  objects 
that  are  extrinsical  to  the  mind,  and  its  own  operations  proceed- 
ing from  powers  intrinsical  and  proper  to  itself;  which  when 
reflected  on  by  itself)  becoming  also  objects  of  its  contemplation, 
are,  as  I  have  said,  the  original  of  all  linowle  Ige  Thus  the  first 
capadty  of  the  human  intellect  is,  that  the  mmd  is  liffel  to  re 
ceive  the  impressions  made  on  it;  either  through  the  senifes  by 
outward  objects,  or  by  its  own  operations  when  it  reflpcta  on 
them.  This  is  the  first  step  that  a  man  makes  towarls  the  dis 
covery  of  and  the  groundwork  where  n  to  build  all  those  notions 
which  ever  he  shall  have  natuiallj  iq  this  world  \11  those 
sublime  thoughts  which  tower  above  the  cloud':  and  reuh  as 
high  as  heaven  itself,  take  their  rise  and  footing  here  m  ill  that 
g    d  h  rein  the  mind  wanders  in  tho*e  remote  specu 

a  ay    eem  to  be  elevate!  with    it  stirs  not  one  jot 

b      n  deas  which  sense  or  reflection  have  ofieiel  tor  its 

Th  OS  f  this  passage  is  an  answer  to  the  ontolojsts,  not 
one,  however,  which  they  will  accept.  They  deny  that  sensation 
and  reflection  are  the  only  sources  of  materials.  But  we  will 
continue  to  hear  Locke :  "  When  the  understanding  is  once 
stored  with  these  simple  ideas,  it  has  the  power  to  repeat,  com- 
pare, and  unit«  them,  even  to  an  almost  infinite  variety,  and  so 

•  Pliileivt,  p.  192.    Plato'a  words  are  not  given  in  tlie  text,  but  the 
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can  make  at  pleasure  new  complex  ideas.  But  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  the  most  exalted  wit,  or  enlarged  understanding,  by 
any  quickness  or  variety  of  thoughf,  to  invent  or  frame  one  new 
simple  idea  in  the  mind  not  taken  in  by  the  ways  aforementioned." 
This  is  very  explicit — and,  we  believe,  very  true.  If  true, 
what  becomes  of  Philosophy! 

§  V.  Elbmsnts  op  Idealism  ard  Skepticism  in  Locke, 

The  passage  last  quoted  naturally  leads  us  to  consider  Locke's 
position  in  the  great  debate  carried  on  respecting  our  knowledge 
of  things  per  se. 

Can  wo  know  things  as  they  are !  Descartes  and  his  followers 
suppose  that  we  can  :  their  criterion  is  the  clearness  and  distinct- 
ness of  ideas.  Locke  admirably  said,  "Distinct  ideas  of  the 
several  sorts  of  bodies  that  fall  under  the  examination  of  ouv 
senses,  perhaps  we  may  have ;  but  adequate  ideas  I  suspect  we 
have  not  of  any  one  amongst  them."  Our  ideas,  however  clear, 
are  never  adequate ;  they  are  subjective.  But  Locke  only  went 
half-way  towards  the  conception  of  knowledge  as  purely  subjec- 
tive. He  did  not  think  that  all  our  ideas  were  images,  eopiea 
of  externa!  objects ;  but  he  expressly  taught  that  our  ideas  of 
what  he  cfijls  primary  qualities,  are  resemblances  of  what  really 
exist  in  bodies ;  adding,  that  "  the  ideas  produced  in  lis  by  second- 
ary qualities  have  no  resemblance  of  them  at  all.  There  is 
nothing  like  our  ideas  existing  in  the  bodies  themselves.  They 
are,  in  the  bodies  we  denominate  from  them,  only  a  poieer  to 
produce  those  sensations  in  us." 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  last  sentence  did  not  lead  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  all  the  qualities  which  we  perceive  in  bodies  are 
but  the  powers  to  produce  sensations  in  us;  and  that  it  is  we 
who  attiibute  to  the  causes  of  these  sensations  a  form  analogous 
to  their  ejects.  He  himself  warned  ns  "  that  so  we  may  not 
think  (as  perhaps  usually  is  done)  that  they  (ideas)  are  exactly 
the  images  and  resemblanees  of  something  inherent  in  ike  sulg'ect ; 
most  of  those  of  sensation  being  in  the  mind  no  more  ike  like- 
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for  them  are  liieTiessea  of  our  ideas,  which  jet  upon  heariDg  they 
are  apt  to  excite  in  us."  And  elsewhere,  "  It  being  no  more  im- 
possible to  conceive  that  God  should  annex  such  ideas  to  such 
motions  {i.  e.  the  motions  of  objects  affecting  the  senses)  wt(A 
which  they  have  no  limilitude,  than  that  he  should  annex  the 
idea  of  pain  to  the  motion  of  a  piece  of  steel  dividing  our  flesh, 
with  which  that  idea  hath  no  resemblance." 

From  these  passages  it  will  be  seen  how  clearly  Locke  under- 
stood the  subjective  nature  of  one  portion  of  our  knowledge. 
He  did  not  carry  out  the  application  of  his  piinciples  to  primary 
qualities,  owing,  perhaps,  to  inveterate  association  having  too 
firmly  established  the  contrary  in  his  mind.  Every  one  is  willing 
to  admit  that  color,  light,  heat,  perfume,  taste,  etc,  are  not  qual- 
ities in  the  bodies  which  produce  in  us  those  effects,  but  simply 
conditions  of  our  sensibility,  when  placed  in  certain  relations  with 
certain  bodies.  But  few  are  willing  to  admit — indeed  only  phi- 
losophers (accustomed  as  they  are  lo  undo  their  constant  associ- 
ations) can  conceive  the  primary  qualities,  viz,  extension,  solidity, 
motion,  and  number,  to  be  otherwise  than  real  qualities  of  bodies 
— copies  of  which  are  impressed  upon  us  by  the  relation  in  which 
we  stand  to  the  bodies.  And  yet  these  qualities  are  no  less  sub- 
jective than  the  former.  They  do  not  belong  at  all  to  bodies, 
except  as  powers  to  produce  in  us  the  sensations.  They  are  de- 
monstrably as  ranch  the  effects  produced  in  us  by  objects,  as  the 
secondary  qualities  are ;  and  the  latter  every  one  admits  to  be 
the  effects,  and  not  copies.  "Wherein  lies  the  ditfeience  ?  wherein 
the  difBculty  of  conceiving  primary  qualities  not  to  belong  to 
bodies  ?  In  this :  the  primary  qualities  are  the  invariable  condi- 
tions of  sensation.  The  secondary  qualities  are  the  variable  con- 
ditions. We  can  have  no  perception  of  a  body  that  is  not  ex- 
tended, that  is  not  solid  {or  the  reverse),  that  is  not  simple  or 
complex  (number),  that  is  not  in  motion  or  rest.  These  are  !»- 
variahle  conditions.  But  this  body  is  not  necessarily  of  any 
particular  color,  taste,  scenl,  heat,  or  smoothness ;  it  may  be  color- 
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less,  tasteless,  scentless.  These  secondary  qualities  are  all  vari- 
able. Consequently  the  one  set,  beinff  invariable,  have  occasioned 
indissoluble  associaliims  in  our  miads,  so  that  it  is  not  on!j  im- 
possible for  us  to  imagine  a  body,- without  at  the  same  time  im- 
agining it  as  endowed  with  these  primary  qualities;  but  also  we 
are  iiresistibly  led  to  believe  that  the  bodies  we  perceive  do  cer- 
tainly possess  tiose  qualities  quite  independently  of  us.  Hence 
it  has  been  said  that  the  Creator  himself  could  not  make  a  body 
without  extension :  for  such  a  body  is  impossible.  The  phrase 
should  be, "  such  a  body  it  is  impossible  for  «s  to  conceive''  But 
our  indissoluble  associations  are  no  standards  of  reality. 

That  we  cannot  conceive  body  without  extension  is  true ;  but 
that,  bet-ausc  we  cannot  conceive  it,  the  contrary  must  be  false, 
is  preposterous.  All  our  assertion  in  this  matter  can  amount  to 
IS,  that  knowledge  must  be  anbordinate  to  the  conditions  of  our 
nature.  These  conditions  are  not  conditions  of  ttings,  but  of 
our  organizations.  If  we  had  been  so  constituted  as  that  all 
bodies  should  affect  iis  with  a  sensible  degree  of  warmth,  we 
should  have  been  irresistibly  led  to  conclude  tliat  wannlh  was  a 
q[«ality  inherent  in  body;  but  because  warmth  varies  with  dif- 
ferent bodies  and  at  different  times,  there  is  no  indissoluble  asso- 
ciation formed.     And  so  of  the  rest. 

To  return  to  Locke  :  he  has  very  well  stated  the  nature  of 
our  knowledge  of  external  things,  though  he  excepts  primary 
qualities.  "It  is  evident,"  he  says,  "that  the  bulk,  figure,  and 
motjon  of  several  bodies  about  us,  produce  in  us  several  sen- 
sations, as  of  colors,  sounds,  tastes,  smells,  pleasure  and  pain, 
etc.  These  mechanical  affections  of  bodies  having  no  affinity  at 
all  viith  those  ideas  they  produce  in  as  (there  being  no  conceiv- 
able connection  between  any  impulse  of  any  sort  of  body 
and  any  perception  of  a  color  or  smell  which  we  find  in  our 
minds)  we  can  have  no  distinct  knowledge  of  such  operations  be- 
ymd  OUT  experience  ;  and  can  reason  about  them  no  otherwise 
than  as  the  effects  produced  by  an  infinitely  wise  Agent,  whicb 
perfectly  surpass  our  w 
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He  sliortly  after  sajs,  "  Tha  tliiags  that,  as  far  as  our  observa- 
tion reaches,  we  constantly  find  to  proceed  regularly,  we  may 
conclude  do  act  by  a  law  set  them  ;  but  yet  by  a  law  that  we 
know  not :  whereby,  though  causes  work  steadily,  and  efiects 
constantly  flow  from  thera,  yet  Ikeir  connections  and  dtpeyidendei 
being  not  discoverable  in  our  ideas,  lee  can  have  hut  an  experimen- 
tal knowledge  of  them."  Here  we  have  Hume's  doctrine  of 
CausatJOD  anticipated. 

To  prove  the  subjective  nature  of  our  knowledge  is  but  one 
step  towards  the  great  question.  The  second  step,  which,  it  is 
vulgarly  supposed  was  only  taken  by  Berkeley  and  Hume,  was 
also  taken  by  Locke.  Hear  him :  "  Since  the  mind  in  all  ite 
thoughts  and  reasonings  hath  no  other  immediate  object  but  its 
own  ideas,  which  it  alone  does  or  can  contemplate,  it  is  evident 
that  our  knowledge  is  only  conversant  about  them.  Knowledge, 
then,  seems  to  me  nothing  hut  tlie  perception  of  the  connection 
and  agreement,  or  disagreement  and  repugnancy,  of  any  one  of 

This  is  the  great  stronghold  of  Idealism  and  Skepticism. 
Locke  foresaw  the  use  which  would  be  made  of  it ;  and  he 
stated  the  problem  with  remarkable  precision.  "It  is  evident 
that  the  mind  knows  not  things  immediately,  but  only  by  the 
intervention  of  ideas  it  has  of  them.  Our  knowledge  therefore 
is  real,  only  so  far  as  there  is  a  conformity  between  our  ideas  and 
the  reality  of  things.  But  what  shall  be  here  the  criterion,  f 
Ifow  shall  the  mind,  when  it  perceives  nothing  but  its  own  ideas, 
know  that  they  agree  -with  the  things  themselves  ?" 

Thus  has  he  staled  the  problem  which  was  solved  by  Idealism 
on  the  one  band,  and  by  Skepticism  on  the  other.  Let  us  see 
how  he  will  solve  it.  There  are  two  sorla  of  ideas,  he  saya,  the 
simple  and  the  complex ;  or,  to  use  more  modern  language,  per- 
ceptions and  conceptions.  The  first  "  must  necessarily  be  the 
product  of  things  operating  on  the  mind  in  a  natural  way,  and 
producing  those  perceptions  which  by  the  wisdom  and  will  of 
our  Maker  they  are  ordained  and  adapted  to.     From  whence  it 
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follows  that  simple  ideas  are  not  fictions  of  our  fencies,  but  the 
natural  and  regular  productions  of  things  without  us  really  oper- 
ating upon  ui  /  and  so  carry  with  them  all  the  conformity  which 
is  intended,  or  which  our  state  requires:  for  they  represent 
things  to  us  under  those  appearances  wkieh  Ikey  are  filled  lo 
produce  in  us." 

This  leaves  the  question  of  Idealism  unanswered,  though  it 
cuts  the  Gordian  knot  of  Skepticism.  It  is  a  plain  and  explicit 
avowal  of  the  subjectivity  of  our  knowledge ;  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  OUT  ever  transcending  the  sphere  of  our  consciousness 
and  penetrating  into  the  essences  of  things.  Complex  ideas 
being  made  out  of  simple  ideas,  we  need  not  examine  their  pre- 
tensions to  infallibility.  All  human  certainty  is  therefore  onJy  a 
lat  t.     tj      Id  as  may  be  true  for  us,  without  being  at 

all  t       wl  d  red  absolutely.     Such  is  Locke's  position. 

H     t     I     p  1  d      of  rock  between  two  yawning  abysses. 

H    w  II    t     d  th  d  proceed  no  further.     Why  should  he 

m  h       h    k  that  a  single  step  will  precipitate  him 

into  some  fathomless  gulf!  No ;  he  is  content  with  his  ledge 
of  rock.  "  The  notice  we  have  by  our  senses,"  he  says,  "  of  the 
existence  of  things  without  us,  though  it  be  not  altogether  so 
certain  as  our  intuitive  knowledge  or  the  deductions  of  our  rea- 
son, employed  about  the  clear,  abstract  ideas  of  our  own  minds  ; 
yet  it  is  an  assurance  that  deserves  the  name  of  knowledge.  If 
we  persuade  ourselves  that  our  faculties  act  and  inform  us  right 
concerning  the  existence  of  those  objects  that  afiect  them,  it 
cannot  pass  for  an  ill-grounded  confidence ;  for  I  think  nobody 
can  in  earnest  be  so  skeptical  as  to  be  uncertain  of  the  existence 
of  those  which  ho  sees  and  feels.  At  least  he  that  can  doubt 
BO  far  (whatever  he  may  have  with  his  own  thoughts)  will  never 
have  any  controversy  with  me,  since  he  can  never  be  sure  I 
say  any  thing  contrary  to  his  own  opinions.  As  to  myself,  I 
think  God  has  given  me  assurance  enough  as  to  the  existence  of 
things  without  me ;  since  by  their  different  application  I  can 
produce  in  myself  both  pleasure  and  pain,  which  is  one  great 
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eoncemment  of  my  present  stat«.  We  eannot  act  by  any  thing 
but  onr  faculties ;  nor  talk  of  knowledge  but  by  tbe  help  of 
those  faculties  which  are  fitted  to  apprehend  even  what  knowl- 
edge is." 

Again,  anticipating  the  objection  that  "  all  we  see,  hear,  feel, 
and  taste,  think  and  do,  during  our  whole  being,  is  but  the 
series  and  deluding  appearances  of  a  long  dream,  and  therefore 
onr  knowledge  of  any  thing  be  questioned ;  I  must  desire  him  to 
consider  that  if  all  be  a  dreato,  tien  he  doth  but  dream  that 
makes  the  question ;  and  so  it  is  not  much  matter  that  a  waking 
man  should  answer  him.  But  yet,  if  he  pleases,  he  may  dream  that 
I  make  him  this  answer,  ITiat  the  certainty  of  things  existing  in 
in  rerum  nalv.r&,  when  we  have  the  testimony  of  our  senses  for  it, 
ia  not  only  as  ffreai  as  ow  frame  can  attain  to,  hut  as  our  eon- 
dilioti  needs."  This  leaves  Idealism  unanswered  ;  but  it  pro- 
nounces Skepticism  to  be  frivolous  t  "for  our  faculties,"  he  con- 
tinues, "hemgnot  suited  to  the  full  extent  tf  being,  nor  to  a  per- 
fect, clear,  comprehensive  knowledge  of  things  free  from  all  doubt 
and  scruple,  but  to  the  jweservation  of  us,  in  whom  they  are, 
and  accommodated  to  the  use  of  life;  they  serve  our  purpose 
well  enough,  if  they  will  but  give  us  certain  notice  of  those 
things  which  are  convenient  or  inconvenient  to  us." 

That  this  is  very  good  common-sense  every  one  will  admit. 
But  it  is  no  answer  to  Skepticism.  Hume,  as  we  shall  see  here- 
after, proclaimed  the  very  same  opinions ;  but  the  difference  be- 
tween him  and  Locke  was,  that  he  knew  such  opinions  had  no 
influence  whatever  upon  the  philosophical  question,  but  simply 
upon  the  practical  affairs  of  life ;  whereas  Locke,  contenting 
himself  with  the  practical,  disdained  to  answer-  the  philosophical 


We  may  sum  up  the  contents  of  this  Section  by  saying  that 
Locke  distinctly  enough  foresaw  the  Idealistic  and  Skeptical 

•  Dr.  Eeid  oocjectures  that  "  Loeka  had  a  glimpse  or  the  system  which 
Berkeley  afterwHrda  advanceil,  though  he  thought  proper  to  suppress  it 
within  his  own  breast."    Not  to  suppress,  hot  to  disdain,  it. 
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ailments  which  might  be  di'awn  from  his  priDcipks.  He  did  not 
draw  them,  because  he  thought  them  frivolous.  Aware  that  all 
humaa  certitude  could  only  be  relative  certitude — that  human 
knowledge  could  never  embrace  the  nature  of  things,  but  only 
the  nature  of  their  effecls  on  us — he  was  content  with  that 
amount  of  truth,  and  "sat  down  in  quiet  ignorance  of  those 
things  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  our  capacities."  The 
grand  aim  of  the  Essay  was  to  prove  that  all  knowledge  is 
founded  on  experience.  That  proved,  he  was  aware  that  Expe- 
rience never  could  be  other  than  relative — it  could  only  be  our 
Experience  of  things ;  and  our  Experience  could  be  no  absolute 
standard ;  it  could  only  be  a  standard  for  us. 

§  VI,  Locke's  Critics. 

We  cannot  leave  the  great  Englishman  without  adverting  to 
the  tone  adopted  by  many  of  his  critics.  This  tone  has  been 
any  thing  but  considerate.  The  sincerest  and  least  dogmatic  of 
thinkers  has,  for  the  most  part,  met  with  insincere  and  shallow 
criticism. 

That  men  should  misrepresent  Spinoza,  Hohbes,  or  Hume,  is 
intelligihle  enough ;  men  are  frightened,  and  in  their  terror  ex- 
aggerate and  distort  what  they  see.  That  they  should  misrep- 
resent Kant,  Fichte,  or  Hegel,  is  also  intelligible;  the  remote- 
ness of  the  speculatJons,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  language,  are 
sufficient  excuses.  But  that  they  sliould  misrepresent  Locke  is 
wholly  inexcusable.  He  was  neither  an  audacious  speculator, 
nor  a  cloudy  writer.  His  fault  was  that  he  spoke  plainly  and 
honestly.  He  sought  the  frulh ;  he  did  not  wish  to  mystify  any 
one.  He  endeavored  to  explain  the  Chemistry  of  the  Mind  (if 
the  metaphor  he  permissible),  renouncing  the  vague,  futile 
dreams  of  Alchemy.  All  those  men  who  still  seek  to  penetrate 
impenetrable  mysteries,  and  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  limils  of 
man's  intelligence,  treat  Locke  with  the  same  superb  disdain  as 
the  ambitious  alchemists  treated  the  early  chemists.  The  tone 
in  which  most  modem  Frenchmen  and  Germans  speak  of  Locke 
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is  painfiil ;  the  tone  in  wliiuh  many  Englishmen  spealc  of  him  is 
disgraceful.  To  point  ont  any  error  is  honorable  ;  hut  to  ac- 
cuse him  of  errors  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  bis  work,  to 
interpret  his  language  according  to  your  views,  and  then  accuse 
him  of  inconsistency  and  superficiality ;  to  speak  of  him  with 
superciliousness,  as  if  he  were  some  respectable  but  abort-sighted 
gentleman  dabbling  with  philosophy,  and  not  one  of  the  great 
benefactors  of  mankind,  deserves  the  severest  reprobation.* 

There  ia  no  excuse  for  not  understanding  Locke.  ]f  his  lan- 
guage be  occasionally  loose  and  wavering,  bis  meaning  is  always 
to  be  gathered  from  the  context.  lie  had  not  the  lucidity  of 
Descartes  or  Hobbes ;  but  be  was  most  ansious  to  make  himself 
intelligible,  and  to  tbia  end  be  varied  his  expressions,  and  stated 
hfe  meaning  ill  a  variety  of  forms.  lie  must  not  be  taken  liter- 
ally. No  single  passage  is  to  be  relied  on,  unless  it  be  also 
bome  out  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  speculations.  Any  person 
merely  "dipping  into"  the  Essay,  will  find  passages  which  seem 
very  contradictory ;  any  person  carefully  reading  it  through  will 
find  all  clear  and  coherent. 

The  most  considerable  of  Locke's  modern  critics  is  Victor 
Cousin.  He  has  undertaken  an  examination  and  refutation  of 
all  Locke's  important  positions.  The  eminence  of  his  name  and 
the  popular  style  of  his  lectures  have  given  great  importance  to 
his  criticism ;  but  if  we  are  to  speak  out  our  opinion  frankly,  we 
must  characterize  this  criticism  as  very  unfair,  and  extremely 
shallow.  We  cannot  here  examine  his  examination :  a  volume 
would  not  suffice  to  expose  all  his  errors.  Let  one  example  of 
bis  un&imess,  and  one  of  his  shallowness,  suffice. 

Speaking  of  the  principle  of  reflection,  he  says:  "In  the  first 
place,  remark  that  Locke  here  evidently  confounds  reflection 
with  consciousness.  Reflection,  strictly  speaking,  is  doubtless  a 
(acuity  analogous  to  consciousness,  but  distinct  from  it,  and  which 


•  On  thia  point,  consult  Dr.  Vaughan's  vigorous  defence  of  Locke  agunst 
Ms  critiw  in  tliB  Easayi  on  liktOTg,  PAUotopA^,  ttc. 
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more  particularly  belongs  to  philosophers,  w 
belongs  to  every  inati." 

We  answer,  that  in  the  first  place,  so  far  from  its  being  evi- 
dent that  Locke  confounds  reflection  with  consciousness,  his 
whole  Essay  proves  the  contrary.  In  the  second  place,  M. 
Cousin,  using  the  word  reflection  in  a  peculiar  sense  (viz.  as  tan- 
tamount to  speculation),  forces  that  sense  apon  Locke,  and  thus 
makes  the  contradiction  !  If  M.  Cousin  had  interpreted  Locke 
fairly,  he  could  never  have  thus  "  caught  him  on  the  hip." 

It  is  quite  true  that  in  the  passage  quoted  by  M,  Cousin,  the 
faculty  of  reflection  is  limited  to  the  operations  of  the  mind ;  but, 
as  we  said,  to  pin  Locke  down  to  any  one  passage  is  unfair ;  and 
his  whole  Essay  proves,  in  spite  of  some  ill-worded  definitions, 
that  by  reflection  he  Meant  very  much  what  is  usually  meant  by 
it,  viz.  the  activity  of  the  mind  in  combining  the  materials  it  re- 
ceives through  sense,  and  becoming  thus  a  source  of  ideas. 

This  leads  us  to  the  second  example.  M,  Cousin  wishing  to 
prove,  against  Locke,  that  we  have  ideas  from  some  other  source 
besides  sensation  and  reflection,  instances  the  idea  of  space,  and 
examines  how  it  was  possible  to  obtain  that  idea  through  sensa- 
tion and  reflection.  That  the  idea  of  pure  space  could  not  have 
been  obtained  through  the  senses  be  seems  to  think  is  satisfac- 
torily proved  by  proving  that  the  idea  has  nothing  sensuous  in 
it;  that  it  could  not  have  been  obtained  through  reflection, 
because  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  operations  of  our  under- 
standing, is  equally  evident  to  him.  Hence,  as  both  sources  fail, 
he  pronounces  Locke's  account  of  the  origin  of  our  knowledge 
"incomplete  and  vicious." 

This  argument,  which  extends  to  several  pages,  is  deemed  by 
M.  Cousin  triumphant.  Locke  indeed  says  that  "  we  get  the  idea 
of  space  both  by  our  sight  and  touch."  Any  honest  inquirer 
would  never  quibble  upon  this — would  never  suppose  locke 
meant  to  say  that  space  is  a  sensatioa.  He  would  understand  that 
Locke  meant  to  say,  "  the  idej,  of  space  is  an  abstraction :  the 
primary  materials  are  obtained  through  our  touch  and  sight." 
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Iioeke  did  Dot  anticipate  any  quibbling  objection,  so  did  not 
guard  against  it ;  but  in  bis  explanation  of  oui  idea  of  substance 
lie  has  given  an  analogous  case ;  although  his  antagonists  have 
also  frequently  objected  that  the  idea  of  substance  never  could 
have  been  obtained  through  sense.  It  has  been  thought  aa  irre- 
sistible argument  against  Locke's  theory  :  the  very  fact  that  we 
have  an  idea  of  substance  is  supposed  to  be  sufficient  proof  of 
some  other  source  of  knowledge  than  sensation  and  reflection. 
This  is  an  example  of  how  carelessly  Locke  has  been  read.  He 
expressly  tells  ns,  in  more  places  than  one,  that  the  idea  of  sub- 
stance (and  by  idea  he  does  not  here  mean  image,  hut  a  thoughi) 
is  an  inference  grounded  upon  our  experience  of  external  things. 
True  it  is  that  we  perceive  nothing  but  phenomena,  but  our 
minds  are  so  eonatitutcd  that  we  are  forced  to  suppose  these 
phenomena  have  sabstances  lyiug  underneath  them. 

"If  any  one  will  examine  himself,"  he  says,  "concerning  hia 
notion  of  p  re     b  t  g  a     1,  he  will  find  lie  has  no  other 

idea  of  t  t  i!  b  t  ly  pp  sition  of  he  knows  not  what 
support  f  h  q  1 1  h  h  capable  of  producing  simple 
ideas  in  h   h  q    1 1  nunonly  called  accidents.     If 

any  one  h  Id  b  a-k  d  h  t  the  subject  wherein  color  or 
weight  i  h       ,  h    w     Id  h  thing  to  say  but  the  solid  ex- 

tended parts ;  and  if  he  were  demauded  what  is  it  that  solidity 
and  extension  inhere  in,  he  would  not  be  in  a  much  better  case 
than  the  Indian  who,  saying  that  the  world  was  supported  by  a 
great  elephant,  was  asked  what  the  elephant  rested  on,  to  which 
his  answer  was,  A  great  tortoise;  but  being  again  pressed  to 
know  what  gave  support  to  the  great  broad-backed  tortoise,  re- 
plied, Something,  ho  knew  not  what." 

The  same  course  of  argument  will  apply  to  space.  Space  is 
an  idea  suggested  by  place,  which  is  surely  one  derived  from  the 
senses;  but  M.  Cousin  declaims  away  at  a  great  rate,  and  brings 
forward  many  arguments  and  illustrations,  all  utterly  trivial,  to 
show  that  the  idea  of  space  could  never  have  been  a  sensation. 
A  Uttle  more  attention  in  reading  the  author  he  attacks  would 
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have  saved  him  all  ihis  trouble.  Locke  never  for  an  instant 
supposed  that  the  idea  of  space  could  have  been  a  sensation :  on 
the  fact  that  it  could  not,  he  grounds  Lis  position  that  tlie  idea 
is  vague,  and  is  a  mere  "supposition." 

The  German  critics  we  may  pass  over  in  silence.  The  whole 
tenor  of  their  speculations  unfits  them  for  judging  Locke.  But 
let  us  hear  an  Englishman,  who  is  also  an  historian  ; — "  We  need 
not  spend  much  time  in  pointing  out  the  ineonsistenciea  into 
which  Locke  fell,"  says  Dr.  Whowell,  "  as  all  must  fall  into  in- 
consistencies who  recognize  no  source  of  knowledge  except  the 
senses."  Let  us  remaik,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  surely  a 
questionable  procedure  thus  to  pass  over  so  great  a  man  as 
Locke,  whose  influence  has  been  so  general  and  lasting,  and 
whose  "inconsistencies"  it  behooved  Dr.  Wheweli,  more  than 
most  men,  to  lefute,  inasmuch  as  I-oeke's  principles  refute  Si's 
whole  philosophy.  Secondly,  it  is  a  misrepresentation  to  assert 
Locke's  having  recognized  "  no  source  of  knowledge  except  the 
senses."  On  reconsideration  he  must  admit  that  Locke  did 
recognize  another  source.  "Thus  he  maintains,"  continues  Dr, 
Wh  w  ha  dap  d       ed  from  the  senses  of 

gh     a  d  to    h —         da  y    rora  the  touch  alone, 

n      n         nbs  a  n       k       n  support  of  unknown 

qa  ad  adbyth       dn  fable  of  the  tortoise 

wh   h     pportsth        ph       wh   h  ts  the  world." 

bpace  we  have  already  considered  m  answering  M.  Cousin, 
As  to  solidity,  if  the  idea  be  not  derived  fi'om  the  sensation,  from 
whence  is  it  derived?  And  as  to  substance,  we  must  here  again 
notice  a  misrepresentation  of  Locke,  who  does  not  define  it  as 
"  an  unknown  support  of  unknown  qualities,"  but  as  an  unknown 
support  o( known  qualities;  from  our  knowledge  of  the  qualities 
we  iufer  the  existence  of  some  substratum  in  which  they  inhere. 
We  are,  with  respect  to  substance,  somewhat  in  the  condition  of 
a  blind  man,  who,  whenever  he  moved  in  a  certain  direction, 
should  receive  a  blow  from  some  revolving  wheel.  Although 
unable  to  see  the  wheel,  and  so  understand  the  cause  of  the  pain 
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he  received,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  attiibute  that  cause  to 
something  without  him.  All  he  could  ever  know,  unassisted, 
would  be  the  fact  of  his  being  struck  when  he  moved  in  a  cer- 
tain direction ;  he  could  have  no  other  knowledge  of  the  wheel, 
yet  he  would  be  quite  certain  that  there  was  something  besides  his 
pain,  and  that  unknown  something  would  stand  to  him  in  a  rela- 
tion somewhat  similar  to  thftt  in  which  the  unknown  support 
of  knowQ  accidents  of  bodies  stands  to  us.  This  is  Locke's 
meaning. 

"Our  notion  of  power  or  cause,"  continues  the  historian,  "is 
in  like  manner  got  from  the  senses ;  and  yet,  though  these  ideas 
are  thus  mere  fragments  of  our  experience,  Locke  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  ascribe  to  them  necessity  and  universality  when  they 
occur  in  propositions.  Thus  he  maintains  the  neeefsary  truth  of 
geometrical  properties;  he  asserts  that  the  resistance  arising  from 
solidity  is  absolutely  insurmountable ;  he  conceives  that  nothing 
short  of  Omnipctence  cin  ann  hilate  a  pirticle  of  mitter  and 
he  has  no  misg  vings  m  wgumg  upon  the  ix  om  th  it  every 
thing  must  Lave  a  cause  Ho  dots  not  percei\e  that  upon  Lis 
owB  account  of  the  ongin  ot  our  knowledge  »e  can  ha\e  no 
right  to  make  an)  of  these  assertions  If  our  knowledge  of  the 
truths  which  concern  the  external  world  were  wholly  denied 
from  experience,  all  that  we  could  venture  to  say  would  be,  that 
geometrical  properties  of  figures  are  true  as  far  as  we  have  tried 
them  ;  that  we  have  seen  no  example  of  a  solid  body  being  re- 
duced to  occupy  less  space  by  pressure,  or  of  a  material  substance 
annihilated  by  natural  means;  and  that^  wherever  we  have  exam- 
ined, we  have  found  that  every  change  has  had  a  cause." 

This  is  only  one  among  many  instances  of  Dr.  Whewell's  want 
of  accurate  interpretation  of  Locke.  The  fallacy  on  which  his 
argument  rests,  we  shall  examine  at  some  length  when  we  come 
to  treat  of  Kant.  Mennwhiio  let  the  following  passage  prove 
that  he  has  misconceived  Locke,  who  cert^nly  did  not  hesitate 
to  ascribe  necessity  and  universality  to  certain  ideas  when  they 
"  occur  in  propositions,"  but  who  very  dearly  explained  the  na- 
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tnre  of  this  necessity  in  a  masterly  passage :  "  There  is  one  sort 
of  propositions  concerning  the  exislflncc  of  any  thing  answerable 
to  such  an  idna ;  as  having  the  idea  of  an  elephant,  phtenis,  mo- 
tion, or  angle,  in  my  mind,  the  first  anil  natural  inquiry  is, 
whether  such  a  thing  does  anywhere  exist.  And  this  knowledge 
is  only  of  particulars.  No  existence  of  any  tiling  without  us, 
except  God,  can  certainly  be  known  further  than  our  senses  lu- 

"  There  is  another  sort  of  propositions,  wherein  is  expressed 
the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  our  abstract  ideas  and  their 
dependence  on  one  another.  Such  propositions  may  be  universal 
and  certain.  So,  having  the  idea  of  God  and  of  myself,  of  fear 
and  obedience,  I  cannot  but  be  sure  that  God  is  to  be  feared  and 
ohejed  by  me:  and  this  proposition  will  be  certain  concerning 
man  in  general,  )//  hare  made  an  abslraei  idea  of  such  species 
leltereofl  am  me  particular.  But  yet  this  proposition,  how  eer- 
tain  soever,  that  men  ought  to  fear  and  obey  God,  proves  not  to 
me  the  existence  of  men  in  the  world,  but  wiill  be  true  of  all 
such  creatures  wherever  they  do  exist :  which  certainty  of  such 
general  propositions  depends  on  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
to  be  discovered  in  those  abstract  ideas.  In  the  former  case  our 
knowledge  is  the  consequence  of  the  existence  of  things  pro- 
ducing ideas  in  our  minds  by  our  senses;  in  the  latter,  knowl- 
edge is  the  consequence  of  the  ideas  (he  they  what  they  will) 
that  are  in  our  minds  prodneing  their  general  certain  proposi- 

"Many  of  these  are  called  atemcB  veritates  ;  and  all  of  them 
indeed  are  so ;  not  from  being  wiitt«n  in  the  minds  of  all  men, 
or  that  they  wore  any  of  them  propositions  in  any  one's  mind 
till  he,  having  got  the  abstract  ideas,  joined  or  separated  them 
by  affirmation  or  negation.  But  wheresoemer  we  can  suppose 
such  a  creature  as  man  is,  endowed  with  such  faculties,  and 
thereby  furnished  with  such  ideas  as  we  have,  we  must  conclude 
he  must  needs,  when  he  applies  his  thoughts  to  tlie  consideration 
of  his  ideas,  know  the  truth  of  certain  propositions  that  will  arise 
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from  the  agreement  or  disagreemect  whicli  he  will  perceive  in 
his  own  ideas.  Siieh.  propositions  therefore  ai-e  called  eternal 
trntis,  not  because  they  are  eternal  propositions  actually  formed 
and  antecedent  to  the  understanding  that  makes  them ;  nor  be- 
cause they  are  imprinted  on  the  mind  from  any  patterns  that 
are  anywhere  of  them  out  of  the  mind  and  existed  before  ;  but 
because  being  once  made  about  absti'act  ideas  so  as  to  be  ti'ue, 
they  will,  whenever  they  can  be  supposed  to  be  made  again  at 
any  time  by  a  mind  having  those  ideas,  always  actually  he  true."* 
This  passage  is  sufficient  to  exonerate  him  from  the  charge  of 
inconsistency ;  sufficient  also,  we  believe,  to  show  the  error  of 
Dr.  "Whewell's  own  conception  of  the  necessity  of  certain  truths. 
The  foregoing  are  samples  of  the  style  in  which  tlie  great  mas- . 
ter  of  Psychology  is  spoken  of  by  his  most  modern  critics.  Let 
them  be  sufficient  warning  to  the  reader  of  what  he  is  to  expect 
from  the  partisans  of  the  reaction  against  Locke,  and  his  follow- 
ers ;  and  stimulate  him  to  the  careful  study  of  that  author  who 
"  professes  no  more  than  to  lay  down,  candidly  and  freely,  his 
own  conjectures  eoneemiog  a  subject  lying  somewhat  in  the 
dark,  without  any  other  design  than  an  unbiased  inquiry  after 
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LEIEKITZ. 

Leibnitz  was  tho  first  and  last  of  JDocke's  great  cntics.  He 
had  studied  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  though  he 
could  not  accept  ils  principles.  His  arguments  have  formed  the 
staple  of  objection  against  Locke  ;  and  from  him  they  come  with 
peculiar  force,  because  they  are  parts  of  his  system. 

Leibnitz  has  a  great  reputation  in  philosophy  and  matliemat- 
ics;  but  the  nature  of  this  work  forbids  our  entering  into  any 
detailed  examination  of  his  claims,  inssmuoh  as  he  introduced  no 
new  ideas,  no  new  extension  of  old  methods.  All  that  can  here 
be  done  is  to  indicate  the  line  of  opposition  which  he  took  with 
respect  to  Locke's  theory  of  the  origin  of  Knowledge. 

At  first  he  answered  Locke  in  a  few  paragraphs  of  a  somewhat 
supercihous  tone.  He  evidently  looked  upon  the  Essay  as  not 
destined  to  achieve  any  influential  reputation.*  This  opinion  he 
lived  to  alter;  and  in  his  N'ouveaux  Essais  sur  V Entendement 
Humain,  he  bi'ought  all  his  forces  to  bear  upon  the  subject ;  be 
grappled  with  the  Essay,  and  disputed  the  ground  with  it  inch 
by  inch.  This  remarkable  work  was  not  published  till  many 
jeare  after  his  death,  and  is  not  included  in  M.  Dutena'  edition. 
Dugald  Stewart  was  not  aware  of  its  exefenoe ;  and  this  fact  will 
explain  a  passage  in  his  Dmei'lation,  where  he  says  that  Leib- 
nita  always  speaks  coldly  of  Locke's  Essay.  Leibnitz  does  so  in 
his  earlier  works ;  but  in  the  JVew  Essays  he  ti'eats  his  gi'eat  ad- 
versary with  due  respect ;  aud  in  the  Preface,  speaks  of  him  witli 
eulogy,     "  Tlie  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding,  writ- 

*  Sea  Rijkxioas  sue  VEssai  de  M.  Locke,  in  tlie  Rciadl  of  Desmaizeaux, 
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ten  by  an  illustrions  EDglishnian,  being  one  of  tbe  finest  and 
most  esteemed  works  of  our  time,  I  have  resolved  to  make  some 
eomments  on  it.  ,  .  .  Thus  I  shall  procure  a  fevorable  introduc- 
tion for  my  thoughts  by  placing  them  in  such  good  company. 
.  ■  .  It  is  true  that  I  am  often  of  a  different  opinion ;  but  so  far 
from  detracting  on  that  account  from  the  merit  of  this  celebrated 
writer,  that  I  do  him  justice  in  making  known  in  what  and 
wherefore  I  differ  from  him,  when  I  judge  it  necessary  to  pre- 
vent his  autliority  from  prevailing  over  reason  on  some  important 
points.  In  fact,  although  the  author  of  the  Essay  says  a  thou- 
sand things  which  I  must  applaud,  yet  our  systems  greatly  differ. 
His  has  greater  afBnity  to  that  of  Aiiatotle, — mine,  to  that  of 
Plato."  This  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  Homeric  heroes  regard 
their  adversaries;  an  interchange  of  admiration  for  each  other's 
prowess  does  not  deaden  one  of  their  blows,  but  it  makes  the 
combat  more  dignified. 

Leibnitz  belonged  to  the  Cartesians ;  but  he  also  mingJed  with 
the  doctrines  of  Descartes  certain  ideas  which  he  had  gathered 
from  his  commerce  with  antiquity.  Plato,  and  Democritus  espe- 
cially, influenced  him.  To  a  mind  thus  furnished,  the  doctrines 
of  Locke  must  needs  have  been  unwelcome ;  indeed  they  could 
not  be  expected  to  gain  admission.  Moreover,  as  F,  Schlegel 
well  observed,  every  man  is  bom  either  a  Platonist  or  an  Aris- 
totelian.* Leibnita  and  Locke  were  examples  of  this  antago- 
nism: "Our  differences,"  says  Leibnitz,  "are  important.  The 
question  between  us  is  whether  the  soul  in  itself  is  entirely  empty, 
like  tablets  upon  which  nothing  has  been  written  {tahula  i-asa), 
according  to  Aristotle  and  the  author  of  the  Essay ;  and  whether 
all  that  is  there  traced  comes  wholly  from  t!ie  senses  and  experi- 
ence ;  or  wbether  the  soul  originally  contains  the  principles  of 
several  notions  and  doctrines,  which  the  external  objecia  only 
awaken  on  occasions,  as  I  believe  with  Plato." 
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The  nature  of  tbe  problem  ia  well  stated  here ;  and  Leibnita 
sides  with  Plato  in  Lis  solution  of  it.  The  main  arguments  by 
which  he  supports  his  view  are  those  so  often  since  repeated  of 
the  Universality  and  Necessity  of  certain  truths,  and  of  the  in- 
capacity of  experience  to  furnish  ns  with  any  thing  beyond  a 
knowledge  of  individual  eases.  "  For  if  any  event  can  be  foreseen 
before  it  has  been  tried,  it  is  manifest  that  we  contribute  some- 
thing for  our  own  parts."  Ergo,  mere  experience,  it  is  argued, 
does  tioi  constitute  all  onr  knowledge.  "The  senses,  although 
necessary  for  alt  actual  knowledge,  are  not  sufBcient  to  give  us  all 
of  it ;  since  the  senses  never  can  give  but  examples,  that  is  to  say 
particular  or  individual  truths.  But  all  the  examples  which  con- 
firm a  genera!  truth,  however  numerous,  do  not  suffice  to  establish 
the  universal  necessity  of  that  truth  ;  for  it  does  not  follow  that 
that  which  has  once  occurred  will  always  occur  in  the  same  way." 

Leibnitz  continues :  "  Whence  it  appears  that  necessary  truths, 
such  as  we  find  in  mathematics,  and  particularly  in  arithmetic 
and  geometry,  must  have  principles  of  which  the  proof  does  not 
depend  upon  examples,  nor  consequently  upon,  the  senses,  al- 
though without  the  senses  one  would  never  have  thought  of 
them.  So  also  logic,  metaphysics,  and  morals  are  full  of  such 
truths,  and  consequently  their  proofs  can  only  come  from  those 
internal  principles  which  are  called  innate." 

Locke  would  perfectly  have  agreed  with  these  premises,  but 
the  conclusion  he  would  rightly  have  rejected.  That  the  senses 
alone  could  not  furnish  us  with  any  general  truth,  he  taught  as 
expressly  as  Leibnitz  did ;  but  this  in  no  way  affects  his  system, 
for  ho  did  not  build  his  system  upon  the  senses  alone. 

Leibnitz  however  seems  to  have  been  misled  by  Locke's  lan- 
guage in  the  first  definition  of  Reflection  ;  for  he  says,  "  Perhaps 
the  opinions  of  our  able  author  are  not  so  far  from  mine  as 
they  appear  to  be.  For  after  having  employed  the  whole  of  his 
first  book  gainst  innate  knowledge  taken  in  a  certain  sense,  he 
acknowledges  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  that  there  are 
ideas  which  do  not  originate  from  the  senses,  but  arise  from  Re- 
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flection.  Now  reflection  is  nothing  but  attention  to  tiiat  which 
passes  within  us;  and  the  senses  do  not  convey  to  as  lehat  we 
already  possess  within  ourselves.  Can  it  then  be  denied  that 
there  is  much  innate  in  the  mind  i" 

The  passage  in  itahcs  is  a  curious  instance  of  how  the  mind, 
preoccupied  with  its  own  opinions,  sees  them  reflected  in  the 
espressions  of  othei's.  Leibnitz  here  assumes  the  very  point  at 
issue  ;  assumes  that  the  mind  has  innate  ideia  which  the  senses 
cannot  convey  to  it ;  and  this  assumption  he  supposes  to  be 
contwned  in  Looie's  words.  Locke  taught  precisely  the  con- 
trary. "The  mind  is  itself  innate,"  continues  Leibnitz — (to 
which  we  reiterate  our  objection;  innate  in  what^  In  itself! 
or  Id  us?  To  say  that  it  is  innafe  m  itself  is  a  quibble;  that  it 
is  innate  in  us  is  a  displacement  of  the  question  ;  no  one  ever 
doubted  that  the  mind  of  man  was  bom  in  man — born  with 
man ;  the  question  was.  Are  there  any  ideas  bom  with  the 
mind,  or  are  all  ideas  acquired  6y  the  mind?)  "The  mind  is 
itself  innate,  and  there  are  included  in  it  substance,  duration, 
chaoge,  action,  perception,  pleasure,  and  a  thousand  other  ob- 
jects of  our  intellectual  ideas.  ...  I  have  used  the  comparison 
of  a  block  of  marble  which  has  certain  veins  in  it,  rather  than 
a  plain  piece  of  marble  such  as  the  philosophers  call  tahula  rasa; 
because  if  the  soul  resembled  tablets  unwritten  on,  truths  would 
be  in  us  like  the  figure  of  Hercules  in  the  block  of  marble, 
when  that  marble  may  receive  indifferently  one  figure  or  another. 
But  if  there  are  veins  in  the  marble  which  mark  the  figure  of 
Hercules  rather  than  any  other  figure,  that  marble  would  be 
more  determinate,  and  the  figure  of  Hercules  would  in  some 
way  be  innate,  although  labor  would  be  necessary  to  discover 
the  veins,  and  to  free  them  from  their  envelopment  of  marble. 
Thus  are  ideas  and  truths  innate  in  us." 

This  is  an  ingenious  statement  of  the  theory :  unfortunately 
for  it,  the  very  existence  of  these  veins  in  the  marble  is  an  as- 
sumption, and  an  assumption  not  made  for  the  facilitatJng  of 
inquiry,  but  simply  for  the  proof  of  the  theory  a 
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an  hypothesis  framed  for  the  sake  of  explaining— what  ? — the 
hypotheses  itself!  Ideaa  are  first  assumed  to  be  innate;  to 
prove  this  assumption,  another  assumption— the  existence  of 
innate  ideaa — is  made;  and  the  theory  is  complete. 

The  real  force  of  Leibnitz's  theory  lies  in  his  distinction  be- 
tween contingent  and  neccBsaiy  truths,  and  in  his  position  that 
experience  alone  could  never  furnish  ns  with  necessary  truths. 
The  examination  of  Uiis  wo  must  delay  tiU  we  como  to  Kant 

A  brief  view  of  lie  celehrated  scheme  of  Pre-establuhed  Har- 
Tnony  will  he  all  that  is  necessary  to  complete  what  we  have 
here  to  say  of  Leibnitz.  It  was  in  those  days  an  axiom  univer- 
sally admitted  that  "Like  could  only  act  upon  Like."  The 
question  then  arose :  how  does  body  act  upon  mind ;  how  does 
mind  act  upon  body  ?  The  two  were  utterly  unlike :  Low 
(tould  they  act  npon  each  other !  In  other  words :  hpw  is  Per- 
ception possible!  All  the  ordinary  explanations  of  Perception 
were  miserable  feilures.  If  the  mind  perceives  copies  of  things, 
how  are  these  copies  transmitted?  Efflavia,  eidola,  images,  motions 
in  spirits,  etc.,  were  not  only  hypotheses,  but  hypotheses  which 
hore  no  examination:  they  did  not  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  of 
two  unlike  substances  acting  upon  each  other. 

Leibnitz  borrowed  this  hypothesis  from  Spinoza — whom,  by 
the  way,  he  always  abuses:  The  human  mind  and  the  human 
body  are  two  independent  hut  correaponding  machines.  They 
are  so  adjusted  that  they  are  like  two  unconnected  clocks  con- 
structed so  that  at  the  same  instant  one  should  alrike  the  hoar 
and  the  other  point  it,  "  I  cannot  help  coming  to  this  notion," 
he  says,  "  that  God  created  the  sonl  in  such  a  manner  at  first, 
that  it  should  represent  within  itself  ail  the  simultaneous  cljanges 
in  the  body ;  and  that  he  has  made  the  body  also  in  such  a 
manner  a&  that  it  must  of  itself  do  what  the  soul  wills  :  so  that 
the  laws  which  make  the  thoughts  of  the  soul  follow  each  other 
in  regular  succesaon,  must  produce  images  which  shall  be  coin- 
cident with  the  impressions  made  by  external  ohjeela  upon  our 
organs  of  sense ;  while  the  laws  by  which  the  motions  of  the 
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body  follow  caoh  other  are  likewise  so  coincident  witli  ihe 
thoughts  of  the  soul  aa  to  give  to  our  volitions  and  actions  the 
very  same  appearance  as  if  the  latter  were  really  the  natural 
and  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  former."* 

This  hypothesis  has  been  much  ridiculed  by  those  unaware  of 
the  difficulties  it  was  framed  to  explain.  It  is  so  repugnant  how- 
ever to  all  ordinary  views,  that  it  gained  few,  if  any,  adherents. 


SUMMAEY  OF  THE  THIRD  EPOCH. 

The  result  of  the  speculations  we  have  been  considering — spec- 
ulations begun  by  Gassendi  and  Hobbes,  and  further  developed 
by  Locke^was  to  settle,  for  a  long  while,  the  dispute  respeefing 
Experience,  and  to  give  therefore  a  new  direction  to  inquiry. 

It  was  considered  as  established, — 1st,  That  we  could  have  no 
knowledge  not  derived  from  experience.  2d.  That  experience 
was  of  two  kinds,  viz.  of  external  objects  and  of  internal  opera- 
tions ;  therefore  there  were  two  distinct  sources — sensation  and 
reflection.  3d.  That  all  knowledge  could  only  consist  in  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  our  ideas.  4th,  Finally,  that  we 
could  never  know  things  in  themselves,  but  only  things  as  they 
affect  us ;  in  othtr  words,  we  could  only  know  our  ideas. 

To  this  had  Locke  brought  Philosophy.  Rightly  interpreted, 
it  was  a  dennl  of  ill  Phdosophy — •»  demonstration  of  its  im- 
possibility ;  but  this  interpretation  Locke  did  not  put  upon  his 
doctrijies.  That  lein  imed  tor  Hume  Locke's  system  produced 
three  distinct  systems ,  Berkeley's  Idealism,  Hume's  Skepticism, 
and  Condillac's  Sensationalism. 

•  The  beet  editien  of  Leibnlta's  works  is  thiit  by  Erdmann— ZsiiniCii 
Optra  Philosop/acai  Berlin,  IS89.  The  Jfouveaia;  Sfiais  nre  there  for  tha 
Bfioond  time  published  (the  first  wse  in  Baspe'a  edilJoD,  Leipzig,  1T6S);  and 
they  hftve  been  since  republished  in  a  cheap  and  oonveaient  form  by  M. 
Jacques:  Farie,  1819. 
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CHAPTER  L 


§  I.  Life  of  Bkbkbley. 

Thkkb  are  few  mea  of  whom  England  has  better  reason  to  be 
proud  than  of  Geot^  Berkeley,  Bishop  of  Cloyne.  To  extra- 
ordinary merits  as  a  writer  and  thinker,  he  united  the  most  ex- 
quiate  purity  and  generosity  of  character;  and  it  is  still  a 
moot-point  whether  he  was  greater  in  head  or  heart. 

He  was  born  on  the  12th  of  March,  1684,  at  Kilkiin,  in  the 
connty  of  Kilkenny  ;  and  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
where,  in  1707,  he  was  admitted  as  a  Fellow.  In  1709,  he  pub- 
lished his  New  Theory  of  Vision,  which  made  an  epoch  in 
Science ;  and  the  year  after,  his  JPrinciples  of  Buman  Knoidedge, 
which  made  an  epoch  in  Metaphysics,  After  this  he  came  to 
London,  where  he  was  received  witli  open  arms.  "  Ancient 
learning,  exact  science,  polished  society,  modem  literature,  and 
the  fine  arts,  contributed  to  adorn  and  enrich  the  mind  of  this 
accomplished  man.  All  his  contemporaries  a^-eed  with  the 
Satirist  in  ascribing 

'  To  Berkeley  every  Tirtue  under  heaven.' 
Adveise  factions  and  hostile  wits  concurred  only  in  loving,  admi- 
ring, and  contributing  to  advance  him.    The  severe  sense  of 
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Swift  endured  his  visions ;  the  modest  Addison  endesTOred  to 
reconcile  Clarke  to  his  ambitious  speculations.  His  character 
cooveiled  the  satire  of  Pope  into  fervid  praise.  Even  the  dis- 
cerning, fastidious,  and  turbulent  Atterbury  said,  after  an  inter- 
view with  him,  '  So  much  learning,  so  much  knowledge,  so  mucti 
innocence,  and  such  humility,  I  did  not  think  had  been  the  por- 
tion of  any  but  angels,  till  I  saw  this  gentleman.'"* 

His  acqnaintanoe  with  the  wits  led  to  his  contiibnting  to  the 
Chiardian.  He  became  chaplwn  and  afterwards  secretary  to  the 
Earl  of  Peterborough,  whom  he  accompanied  on  his  embassy  to 
Sicily.  He  subsequently  made  the  tour  of  Europe  with  Mr. 
Ashe,  and  at  Paris  met  Malebranche,  with  whom  he  had  an  ani- 
mated discussion  on  the  ideal  theory.  In  1724  he  was  made 
Dean  of  Deny.  This  was  worth  eleven  hundred  pounds  a  year 
to  him ;  but  he  resigned  it  in  order  to  dedicate  his  life  to  the 
conversion  of  the  North  American  savages,  stipulating  only  with 
the  Government  for  a  salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year.  On 
this  romantic  and  generous  expedition  he  was  afccompanied  by 
his  young  wife.  He  set  sail,  for  Rhode  Island,  carrying  with  him 
a  valuable  library  of  books,  and  the  bulk  of  his  property.  Bui, 
to  the  shame  of  the  Governmeat,  be  it  said,  the  promises  made 
him  were  not  fnlfiEled,  and  afier  seven  years  of  single-handed 
endeavor,  he  was  forced  to  return  to  England,  having  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  fortune  in  vain. 

He  was  made  Bishop  of  Cioyne  in  17S4.  When  he  wished 
to  resign,  the  King  would  not  permit  him ;  and  being  keenly 
alive  to  the  evils  of  non^esidence,  he  made  an  arrangement  be- 
fore leaving  Cioyne,  whereby  he  settled  £200  a  year,  during  his 
absence,  on  the  poor.  In  1752,  he  removed  to  Oxford,  where, 
in  l753,  he  was  suddenly  seized,  while  reading,  with  palsy  of  the 
heart,  and  died  almost  instantaneously. 

Of  bis  numerous  writings  we  cannot  hero  speak;  two  only 
belong  to  our  subject :  the  Principka  of  knowledge,  and  the 

*  Sir  J.  Maufciutosh. 
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Dialogues  of  Hylaa  and  PhUottous.  We  hope  to  remove  some 
of  the  errors  and  prejudices  with  which  his  name  is  incnisted. 
We  hope  to  show  thai,  even  iii  what  are  called  his  wildest  moods, 
Berkeley  was  a  plaJD,  sincere,  deep- thinking;  man,  not  a  sophist, 
playing  with  paradoxes  to  display  his  skill. 

§  II.  BeaKBLEr  and  Co.mmon  Skssb. 

All  the  world  has  heard  of  Berkeley's  Idealism ;  and  innumer- 
able "coxcombs"  have  vanquished  it  "with  a  grin."*  Ridicule 
has  not  been  sparing.  Argument  has  not  been  wanting.  Ideal- 
ism has  been  laughed  at,  written  at,  talked  at,  shrieked  at.  That 
it  has  been  underslood  is  not  so  apparent.  In  reading  the  criti- 
cisms upon  his  theory  it  is  quite  ludicrous  to  notice  the  constant 
iteration  of  trivial  objections,  which,  trivial  as  they  are,  Berkeley 
had  already  anticipated.  In  fact  the  critics  misunderstood  him, 
and  then  reproached  him  for  inconsistency — inconsistency,  not 
with  his  principles,  but  with  theirs.  They  forced  a  meaning  upon 
his  words  which  he  had  expressly  rejected ;  and  then  triumphed 
over  him  because  he  did  not  pursue  their  principles  to  the  estrav- 
aganees  which  would  have  resulted  from  them. 

When  Berkeley  denied  the  existence  of  matter,  he  meant  by 
"matter"  that  unknown  svbUratum,  the  exiEt^ince  of  which 
Locke  had  declared  to  be  a  necessary  inference  from  our  knowl- 
edge of  qualities,  but  the  nature  of  which  must  ever  be  altogether 
hidden  from  us.  Philosophers  had  assumed  the  existence  of 
Substance,  i.  e.  of  a  noumenon  lying  underneath  all  phenomena — 
a  substratum  supporting  all  qualities — a  some iAiray  in  which  all 
accidents  inhere.  This  unknown  Substance,  Berkeley  rejects.  It 
is  a  mere  abstraction,  he  says.  If  it  is  unknown,  unknowable, 
it  is  a  figment,  and  I  will  none  of  it ;  for  it  is  a  figment  worse 
than  useless;  it  is  pernicious,  as  the  basis  of  all  atheism.  If  by 
matter  you  understand  that  which  is  seen,  felt,  tasted,  and  touch- 
ed, then  I  say  matter  exists :  I  am  as  firm  a  believer  in  its  exist- 

*  "  And  coxcombs  vanquieh  Berkeley  with  a  grin." — Pope. 
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eace  aa  any  one  can  be,  and  herein  I  agree  with  ike  vulgar.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  you  understand  by  matter  that  occnit  substratum 
which  is  not  seen,  not  felt,  not  tasted,  and  not  touched — that  of 
whicli  the  senses  do  not,  cannot,  inform  you — then  I  say  I  belicTe 
not  in  the  existence  of  matter,  and  herein  I  differ  from  the  phi- 
loiophers  and  agree  ivitk  the  vulgar, 

"  I  am  not  for  changing  things  into  ideas,"  he  says,  "  but  rather 
ideas  into  things ;  since  those  immediate  ob/eels  of  perc^tion, 
which,  according  to  you  (Berkeley  might  have  said  according  to 
all  philosophers)  are  only  appearances  of  things,  I  tate  to  b«  the 
real  things  themselves. 

"  Hylai.  Things !  you  may  pretend  what  j'ou  please  ;  but  it 
is  certain  you  leave  us  nothing  but  the  empty  forma  of  things, 
the  Qutnde  of  which  only  strikes  the  senses. 

"  I'hilonous,  What  you  call  the  empty  forms  and  outside  of 
things  seem  to  me  the  very  things  themselves.  .  .  .  We  both 
therefore  agree  in  this,  that  we  perceive  only  sensible  forms ;  but 
herein  we  differ:  you  will  have  them  to  be  empty  appearances; 
I,  real  beings.     In  short,  you  do  iwt  trust  your  senses  ;  I  do." 

Berkeley  is  always  accused  of  having  propounded  a  theory 
which  contradicts  the  evidence  of  the  senses.  That  a  man  who 
thus  disregards  the  senses  must  he  out  of  his  own,  was  a  ready 
answer;  ridicule  was  not  slow  in  retort;  declamation  gave  itself 
elbow-room,  and  exhibited  itself  in  a  triumphant  attitude.  It 
was  easy  to  declare  that  "  the  man  who  serioasly  entertains  this 
belief,  though  in  other  respects  he  may  be  a  very  good  man,  as 
a  man  may  be  who  believes  he  is  made  of  glass ;  yet  surely  he 
hath  a  soft  place  in  his  understanding,  and  hath  been  hurt  by 
much  thinking."* 

Unfortunately  for  the  critics,  Berkeley  did  not  contradict  the 
evidence  of  the  senses;  did  not  propound  a  theory  &t  variance 
in  this  point  with  the  ordinary  belief  of  mankind.  His  pecu- 
liarity is,  that  he  confined  himself  exclusively  to  the  evidence  of 

*  Eeid,  Inquiry. 
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the  senses.  Wliat  the  senses  informed  him  of,  tbat,  and  that 
only,  would  he  accept.  He  held  fast  to  the  facts  of  conscious- 
ness ;  he  placed  liimself  resolutely  in  the  centre  of  the  instinctive 
belief  of  mankind  i  there  he  took  his  stand,  leaving  to  philoso- 
phers the  region  of  supposition,  inference,  and  of  occult  sab- 
stances. 

The  reproach  made  to  him  is  really  the  reproach  he  made  to 
philosophers,  namely,  that  they  would  not  trust  to  the  evidence 
of  their  senses;  that  over  and  above  what  the  senses  told  them, 
they  imagined  an  occult  soaiething  of  which  the  senses  gave  no 
indication.  "Now  it  was  against  this  metaphysical  phantom  of 
the  brain,"  says  an  acute  critic,  "this  crotch et-wo rid  of  philoso- 
phers, and  against  it  alone,  that  a!!  the  attacks  of  Berkeley  were 
directed.  The  doctrine  that  the  realities  of  Ih  nija  were  not  made 
for  man,  and  that  he  must  rest  satisfied  with  meTL  appearances, 
was  regarded,  and  rightly,  hy  him,  as  the  parent  ot  "kepticism 
with  all  her  desolating  train.  He  saw,  that  phdosoph^  m  giving 
up  the  reality  immediately  within  her  grisp  in  faior  of  a  reality 
supposed  to  be  less  delusive,  which  lay  beyond  the  limits  of  ex- 
perience, resembled  the  dog  in  the  fable,  who,  carrying  a  piece 
of  meat  across  a  river,  let  the  substance  slip  from  his  jaws,  while^ 
with  foolish  greed  he  snatched  at  the  shadow  in  the  stream. 
The  dog  lost  his  dinner,  and  philosophy  let  go  her  secure  hold 
upon  truth.  He  therefore  sided  with  the  vulgar,  who  recognize 
no  distinction  between  the  reality  and  the  appearance  of  objects, 
and,  repudiating  the  baseless  hypothesis  of  a  world  existing  un- 
known and  unperceived,  he  resolutely  maintwned  that  what  are 
called  the  sensible  shows  of  things  are  in  truth  the  very  things 
themselves,"* 

True  it  is  that,  owing  to  the  ambiguities  of  language,  Berke- 
ley's theory  does  seem  to  run  counter  to  the  ordinary  belief  of 
mankind,   because    by   Matter   men    commonly  understand  the 


•  Slaetwao^a  Mag.,  June,  18i3,  p.  814,  art.  Berkeley  andldialism;  under- 
stood to  havB  been  writtan  by  Professor  Forrler. 
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Seen,  tie  Tasted,  the  Touched,  etc. ;  therefore  when  the  exist- 
ence of  matter  h  denied,  people  naturally  suppose  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Seen,  the  Tasted,  and  the  Touched  is  denied,  never 
suspecting  tJiat  Matter,  in  its  philosophical  sense,  is  the  not  seen, 
twt  tasted,  not  touched.  Berkeley  has  not,'it  must  be  confessed, 
sufficiently  guarded  against -all  ambiguity.  Thus  he  says  in  one 
of  the  opening  sections  of  his  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge, 
that  "  it  is  indeed  an,  opinion  itrangely  prevailing  amongst  men 
that  houses,  monntwns,  rivers,  and,  in  a  word,  all  sensible  objects, 
have  an  existence,  natural  or  real,  distinct  from  their  being  per- 
ceived by  the  understanding."  This  is  striking  a  false  key- 
note. It  rouses  the  reader  to  oppose  a  coming  paradox.  Yet 
Berkeley  foresaw  and  answered  the  objections  which  Wimpey, 
Beattie,  Reid,  and  others  brought  forward.  He  was  not  giving 
utterance  lo  a  caprice;  he  was  not  spinning  an  ingenious 
theory,  knowing  all  the  while  that  it  was  no  more  than  an  inge- 
nuity. He  was  an  earnest  thinker,  patient  in  the  search  after  truth. 
Anxious  therefore  that  his  speculations  should  not  be  regarded 
as  mere  dialectical  displays,  he  endeavored  on  various  occasions 
to  guard  himself  from  misapprehension, 

"  I  do  not  argue  gainst  the  existence  of  any  one  thing  that 
we  can  apprehend  either  by  sensation  or  reflection.  That  the 
things  I  see  with  my  eyes  mid  touch  with  my  hands  do  exist, 
really  exist,  J  make  not  the  least  question.  The  only  thing 
whose  existence  I  deny  is  that  which  philosophers  call  Matter,  or 
corporeal  substance.  And  in  doing  tliis  there  is  no  damage 
done  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  who,  I  dare  say,  will  never  miss 
it.  .  .  . 

"  If  any  man  thinljs  we  detract  from  the  reality  or  existence  of 
things,  he  is  very  far  from  understanding  what  has  been  pre- 
mised in  the  plainest  terms  I  could  think  of.  .  .  .  It  will  he 
urged  that  thus  much  at  least  is  true,  viz.  that  we  take  away  al! 
corporeal  substances.  To  this  my  answer  is,  that  if  the  word 
substance  be  taken  in  the  vulgar  sense  for  a  combination  of  sen- 
sible qualities,  such  as  extension,  solidity,  weight,  etc.,  this  we 
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cannot  be  accused  of  taking  ^ay.*  But  if  it  be  taken  in  the 
philosophic  sense,  for  the  support  of  accidents  or  qualities 
without  the  Blind ;  then,  indeed,  I  acknowledge  that  we  take  it 
away,  if  one  may  be  said  to  take  away  that  which  never  had 
any  existence,  not  even  in  the  imagination.f  But  say  what  we 
can,  Bome  perhaps  may  be  apt  to  reply,  he  will  still  believe  his 
senses,  and  never  suffer  any  arguments,  however  plausible,  to 
prevail  over  the  certainty  of  them.  Be  it  so :  assert  the  evi- 
dence of  sense  as  high  as  you  please,  we  are  willing  to  do  the 
same.  That  what  I  see,  hear,  and  feel,  doth  exist,  i.e.  is  per- 
ceived by  rae,  I  no  more  doubt  than  I  do  of  my  own  being ;  hut 
I  do  not  see  how  the  testimony  of  sense  can  be  alleged  as  a  proof 
of  any  thing  which  is  not  pm-ceived  by  sense."^ 

After  reading  these  passages  (and  more  of  a  similar  cast 
might  be  quoted),  in  what  terms  shall  we  speak  of  the  works 
written  to  refute  Idealism  1  Where  was  the  acuteness  of  the 
Reids  and  Beatties,  when  they  tauntingly  asked  why  Berkeley 
did  not  run  hia  head  against  a  post,  did  not  walk  over  preci- 
pices, etc.,  as,  in  accordance  with  his  theory,  no  pain,  no  broken 
limbs  conld  result  ?§  Where  was  philosophical  acumen,  when 
writers  could  imagine  they  refuted  Berkeley  by  an  appeal  to 
common  sense — when  they  contrasted  the  instinctive  beliefe  of 
mankind  with  the  speculative  paradoxes  of  a  philosopher,  who 

•  An  answer  to  Dr.  Jolinson'e  peremptory  refutation  of  Berlteley,  viz, 
kicking  a  stone  ;  sa  if  Berkeiey  ever  denied  that  what  we  call  stonea  ex- 

t  This  is  not  well  said.  That  substance  was  inmgiaed  to  eiist  (as  a  anp- 
portof  accidents)  Berkeley's  argument  supposes  :  it  ia  against  suoh  an  ima- 
ginary  essWnoe  he  directs  his  attacks.  Perhaps  he  means  that  no  imo^e  of 
substance  eonld  be  fornied  in  the  mind ;  which  no  one  disputes. 

X  PHacipUa  n/  Human,  SnmcUdge,  seotioos  85,  38,  87,  40. 

%  "  But  what  id  the  consequence !  I  rosoJve  not  to  believe  my  aenaes  ?  I 
break  my  head  agi^nat  a  post  that  conies  in  my  way ;  I  step  into  n  dirty 
kennel ;  and  after  twenty  suoh  wise  and  rational  actions  1  am  taken  up  and 
dspt  into  a  madhouse.  Now  I  oonfeas  I  had  rather  make  one  of  those  credn- 

loeophers  who    resolve  to  withhold  assent  at  all  this  eipenaa."— Eeid's 
Inqnay,  oh.  4,  %  BO.    This  one  passage  is  as  good  as  a  hundred. 
24 
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expressly  took  his  stand  beside  common  sCDSe  against  pbiloso- 
phers? 

Men  traced  in  metaphysical  speculatious  may  find  it  difficult 
to  conceive  the  non-cxistenee  of  an  invisible  unknowable  sub- 
etratum ;  but  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  find  it  almost  impossible 
to  conceive  any  such  substratum,  is  a  fact  whioh  the  slightest 
inquiry  will  verify.  We  remember  a  discussion  which  lasted  an 
entire  evening,  in  which  by  no  power  of  illustration,  by  no  force 
of  argument,  could  the  idea  of  this  substance,  apart  from  its 
sensible  qualities,  be  rendered  conceivable  to  our  antagonist. 

Berkeley  therefore,  in  denying  the  existence  of  matter,  sided 
with  common  sense.  He  thought,  with  the  vulgar,  that  matter 
was  that  of  which  his  senses  informed  him ;  not  an  occult  some- 
thing of  which  he  could  have  no  information.  The  table  he 
saw  before  him  certainly  existed  ;  it  was  hard,  polished,  colored, 
of  a  ccrt^n  figure,  and  cost  some  guineas.  But  there  was  no 
phantom  labU  lying  nnderneath  the  aj^rent  table — there  was 
no  invisible  substance  supporting  that  table.  What  he  per- 
ceived was  a  table,  and  nothing  more ;  what  he  perceived  it  to 
be,  be  would  believe  it  to  be,  and  nothing  more.  His  starting- 
point  was  thus  what  the  plain  dictates  of  his  senses,  and  the 
senses  of  all  men,  furnished. 

§  III,    InEAUSM. 

The  first  step  which  a  philosopher  takes  in  any  inquiry  is  a 
departure  from  Common  Sense.  Reflecting  upon  what  his 
senses  convey  to  him,  he  seeks  an  explanation  of  phenomena  : 
and  it  is  in  proportion  to  tie  care  with  which  he  analyzes  the 
facts  to  be  explained,  that  he  is  usually  supposed  to  be  free 
fi'om  the  mere  extravagances  of  speculation.  And  yet  Berke- 
ley's rigorous  analysis  of  the  facts  of  consciousness  has  obtained 
for  him  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  extravagant  of 
speculators ! 

This  is  the  problem  :  our  senses  inform  us  of  the  existence  of 
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certain  sensible  qualities,  such  as  eiteosion,  i^olor,  solilit^,  etc 
But  our  reason  tells  us  that  these  qualities  must  be  qinlities  of 
aometJiing :  they  cinnot  e\ist  is  mere  extension,  color,  etc 
there  must  be  something  extended,  colored,  etc  Whit  is  thit 
something!  The  solution  gnen  by  the  philosophers  was  uni- 
formly this  :  what  that  substatite  is  we  can  never  know,  because 
it  lies  beyond  our  appiehenaioQ  ,  but  we  are  forced  to  admit  it, 
B3  a  support  to  the  qualities  which  we  do  apprehend,  as  a  sub 
stance  in  which  sensible  quihties  inhere  So  thit,  deeply  coa 
sidered,  the  only  reason  for  inferring  the  existence  of  Mitter  is 
the' necessity  for  some  synthesis  of  attributes. 

Now,  what  did  Berkeley  3  With  very  subtle  perception  of 
tie  difficulties  of  the  problem,  he  boldly  solved  it  by  maJdng  the 
synthesis  a  mental  one.  Thus  was  matter  wholly  got  rid  of;  it 
had  uo  longer  the  excuse  of  being  an  inference. 

Tlie  nature  of  human  knowledge  is  the  first  objeet  of  his  in- 
quiry. "  It  is  said  that  the  faculties  we  have  are  few,  and  those 
designed  by  nature  for  the  support  and  pleasure  of  life,  and  not 
to  penetrate  into  the  inward  essence  and  constitution  of  things. 
Besides,  the  mind  of  man,  being  finite,  when  it  treats  of  things 
which  partake  of  infinity,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  it  run 
into  absurdities  and  contradictions,  out  of  which  it  is  impossible 
it  should  ever  extricate  itself,  it  being  of  the  nature  of  iufinite 
not  to  be  comprehended  by  that  which  is  finite." 

This  is  plainly  enough  launched  at  Locke ;  but  the  worthy 
Bishop  has  no  such  disposition  "  to  sit  down  in  quiet  ignorance." 
He  suspects  that  "  we  may  be  too  partial  in  placing  the  fault 
originally  in  our  faculties,  and  not  rather  in  the  wrong  use  we 
make  of  them."  He  believes  that  God  is  too  bountiful  not  to  have 
placed  knowledge  within  our  reach,  of  which  he  has  given  us  the 
desire.  Berkeley  here  forgets  the  lesson  man  was  taught  in  Para- 
disc,  where  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  was  placed  within  his  reach, 
but  the  fruits  thereof  forbidden  him,  "  Upon  the  whole,"  con- 
tinues Berkeley,  "  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  far  greater 
part^  if  not  all  the  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  amused  philoso- 
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phers  and  blocted  up  Ihe  way  to  knowledge,  are  entirely  owing 
to  themselves.  That  wc  have  first  raised  a  dust,  and  then  com- 
plain we  cannot  Bee." 

The  pretension  on  which  all  philosophy  is  founded  is  here 
openly  proclaimed.  The  consequences  of  Locke's  doctrine  are 
rejeclfid  ;  the  premises  are  retained.  Berkeley's  account  of  the 
origin  of  kuowledge  is  the  same  as  Locke's,  only  somewhat 
more  explicitly  defined.  "  It  is  evident  to  any  one  who  takes  a 
survey  of  the  objects  of  human  knowledge  that  they  are  either 
ideas  actually  imprinted  on  the  senses,  or  else  ebcIi  as  are  per- 
ceived by  attending  to  the  passions  and  operations  of  the  mind  ; 
or,  lastly,  ideas  formed  by  help  of  memory  and  imagination, 
either  compounding,  dividing,  or  barely  representing  those  origi- 
nally perceived  in  the  aforesaid  ways." 

Remark,  firstly,  that  the  objects  of  knowledge  are  said  to  be 
ideas.  This  has  a  paradoxical  air  to  those  unaccustomed  to 
metaphysics,  yet  it  is  the  simple  espression  of  the  facts  of  con- 
sciousness. All  that  the  mind  can  be  -conversanl  about  is  ob- 
viously its  ideas :  wo  are  conscious  of  nothing  but  the  changes 
that  take  place  in  onr  minds.  Whether  these  ideas  are  the 
copies  or  representatives  of  any  things — whether  changes  in  our 
state  are  to  be  attributed  to  any  esternal  cause:  this  is  a  question 
of  philosophy,  a  question  which  common  sense  makes  no  scruple  of 
begging.  You  see  before  you  a  flower,  and  you  assume  that  an 
external  thing  resembling  that  flower  exists,  and  that  your  sensa- 
tion is  produced  by  it,  as  a  reflection  in  a  mirror  is  produced  by 
an  object  out  of  the  mirror.  But  dive  deeper  into  consciousness ; 
interrogato  yourself^  and  you  will  flnd  that  the  comparison  of  the 
mirror  is  an  assumption  made  only  to  explain  the  facts  of  con- 
sciousness, not  given  in  those  facts.  Moreover,  granting  the  as- 
sumption, you  will  then  make  the  mind  immediately  conversant 
with  its  ideas  only  ;  for  assuming  that  objects  reflect  themselves 
in  the  mirror,  the  mirror  ^tsolf  knows  only  the  reflections  :  these 
it  knows  immediately ;  the  objects  it  knows  mediately,  i.  e. 
through  the  rcflecdons.     Thus  is  Berkeley  keeping  rigorously  to 
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tlie  facts  of  consciousness  when  he  aaya  that  the  "  ohjeeta  of 
knowledge  are  ideas." 

Secondly,  remark  on  Berkeley's  use  of  the  word  idea,  which 
stands  hoth  for  sensation  and  idea.  We  cannot  but  regard  this 
confusion  of  language  as  the  cause  of  no  little  misapprehension 
of  his  doctrines.  It  is  well  therefore  to  warn  the  reader  thereof. 
Now  to  consequences.  "That  neither  our  thoughts,  nor  pas- 
sions, nor  the  ideas  formed  by  our  imagination,  exist  without  the 
mind,  is  what  everybody  will  allow ;  and  to  me  it  is  no  less  evi- 
dent that  the  various  sensations  or  ideas  imprinted  on  the  sense, 
however  blended  or  combined  together  {that  is,  whatever  objects 
the!/  cmnpose),  cannot  exist  otherwise  than  in  a  mind  perceiving 
them. . . .  The  table  I  write  on,  I  say  exists,  i.  e.  I  see  it  and  feel  it, 
and  if  I  were  out  of  my  stody  I  should  say  it  existed;  meaning 
thereby  that  if  I  was  in  my  study  I  might  perceive  it,  or  that 
some  other  spirit  actually  does  perceive  it.  As  to  what  is  said 
about  the  existence  of  unthinking  things,  without  any  relation  to 
their  being  perceived,  that  is  to  me  perfectly  unintelligible. 
Their  esie  is  perctpt;  nor  is  it  possible  they  should  have  any 
existence  out  of  the  minds  or  thinking  things  which  perceive 

It  is  in  this  last  paragraph  that  the  kernel  of  his  system  lies. 
lie  had  identified  olsects  with  ideas :  having  done  so,  it  was  easy 
to  prove  that  objects  cguld  not  exist  without  a  perceiving  mind 
in  which  to  exist  as  ideas.  "  For  what  are  the  objects  but  the 
things  which  we  perceive  by  sense  ?"  Realism  assents  :  objects 
are  what  we  perceive.  "And  uriiat,  I  pray  you,"  continues 
Beikeley,  "do  we  perceive  besides  our  own  ideas  or  sensations!" 
Kealism  hesitates  ;  certainly  the  mirror  has  nothing  immediately 
present  to  it,  besides  the  reflei'tions  And  is  it  not  plmnly  re- 
pugnant," triumphantly  continues  Heahsij/  that  any  one  of 
these  ideas,  or  any  combination  of  them  sh  uld  exist  unper- 
cwved?"  Realism  has  no  answer  t5  offer  It  is  in  a  dilemma 
from  which  there  is  a\  pwenti}  no  escape 

The  supposition  of  the  e\iBt».nce  ot  matter  is  founded  on  the 
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doctrine  of  abstract  ideas  {against  which  Berkeiey  wages  -wax). 
"For  can  there  be  a  nicer  strain  of  abstraction  than  to  distin- 
guish the  existence  of  sensible  objects  from  their  being  perceived, 
so  as  to  conceive  tie'ni  existiog  uo perceived !  Light  and  colore, 
heat  and  cold,  extension  and  figures — in  a  word,  (Ah  things  we 
see  Olid  feel — what  are  they  but  so  many  sensations,  notions, 
ideas,  or  impressions  on  the  KCDse;  ami  is  it  not  impossible  to 
separate,  even  in  thought,  any  of  these  from,  perception  ?  For  my 
part,  I  might  as  easily  divide  a  thing  from  itselE  I  may  indeed- 
divide  in  my  thoughts,  or  conceive  apart  from  each  other,  those 
things  which  perhaps  I  never  perceived  by  sense  so  divided. 
Thus  I  imagine  the  trunk  of  the  human  body  without  the  limbs, 
or  conceive  the  smeli  of  a  rose  without  thinking  of  the  rose  itself. 
So  far  I  will  not  deny  that  I  can  abstract,  if  that  be  properly 
called  abstraction  which  extends  only  to  the  conceiving  sepa- 
rately such  objects  as  it  is  impossible  may  really  exist,  or  be  ac- 
tually perceived  asunder;  but  my  conceiving  or  imagining  power 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  possibility  of  real  existence  or  per- 
ception. Hence,  as  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  see  or  feel  any 
thing  without  an  actual  sensation  of  that  thicg,  so  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  conceive  in  my  thoughts  any  sensible  thing  or  ob- 
ject distinct  from  the  sensation  or  perception  of  4t.  In  truth,  the 
object  and  the  sensation  are  the  same  thing,  and  cannot  there- 
fore be  abstracted  from  one  another.  .  .  , 

"In  a  word,  all  the  choir  of  heaven  and  furniture  of  earth — 
all  those  bodies  which  compose  the  mighty  frame  of  the  world — 
have  not  any  subsistence  without  a  mind :  their  esse  is  to  be  per- 
ceived or  known;  and  consequently,  so  long  as  they  are  not  ac- 
tually perceived  by  me,  or  do  not  exist  in  my  mind,  or  that  of 
any  other  created  spirit,  they  must  either  have  no  existence  at 
all,  or  else  subsist  in  the  mtnd  of  some  eternal  spirit.  ,  .  . 

"Though  we  hold  mdeed  the  objects  of  sense  K>  be  nothing 
else  but  ideas  which  cannot  exist  unperceived,  ^et  we  may  not. 
hence  conclule  they  haie  no  eMstence  except  only  while  they 
are  perceived  bj  us,  since  there  mi}  be  some  other  spirit  that 
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perceives  Ihem,  though  we  do  not.  Whenever  bodies  are  said  to 
have  no  existence  without  the  mind,  I  would  not  be  iinderilood  to 
mean  this  or  that  particular  mind,  but  all  minds  whatsoever.  It 
does  not  therefore  follow  that  hodies  are  annihilated  and  created 
every  moment,  or  exist  not  at  all  during  the  intervals  between 
our  perception  of  them,  ,  .  . 

"I  am  content  to  put  tie  whole  upon  this  issue:  if  you  can 
but  conceive  it  possible  for  one  extended  movable  substance,  or 
in  general  for  any  one  idea,  or  any  thing  like  an  idea,  to  exist 
otherwise  than  in  a  mind  perceiving  it,  I  shall  readily  give  up 
tie  cause;  I  shall  grant  you  its  existence,  though  you  cannot 
either  give  mo  a  reason  why  you  believe  it  exists,  or  assign  any 
use  to  it  when  it  is  supposed  to  exist  I  say  the  bare  possibility 
of  your  opinion  being  true,  shall  pass  for  an  ai^ument  that  it 

"But,  say  you,  surely  there  is  nothing  easier  than  for  me  to 
imagine  trees  in  a  part,  or  hooks  in  a  closet,  and  nobody  by  to 
perceive  them.  I  answer,  you  may  so :  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
it.  But  what  is  all  this,  I  beseech  you,  more  than  fi-aming  in 
your  mind  certain  ideas  which  you  call  books  and  trees,  and  at 
the  same  time  omitting  to  frame  Ike  idea  of  any  one  perceiving 

"  But  do  not  gou  yourself  perceive  or  think  of  them  all  tlie 
while  ?  This  therefore  is  nothing  to  the  purpose :  it  only  shows 
you  have  the  power  of  imagining  or  framing  ideas  in  your  mind, 
but  it  does  not  show  that  you  can  conceive  it  possible  the  objects 
of  your  thought  may  exist  without  the  mind.  To  make  out  this, 
it  is  necessary  that  you  conceive  them  existing  unperceived  or 
unthought  of,  which  is  a  manifest  repugnancy.  When  we  do 
our  utmost  to  conceive  the  existence  of  external  bodies,  we  are  all 
the  while  only  eorttemplating  our  own  ideas."''' 

The  last  very  remarkable  passage  must  have  been  overlooked 
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by  the  critic  before  mentioned,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  said 
that  the  "knot  which  Berkeley  loosened,  but  which  he  certainly 
diid  not  explicitly  untie,"  was  to  be  resolved,  for  the  first  time, 
by  the  arguments  he  there  brings  forward.  Berkeley  had  untied 
the  knot,  explicitly,  satisfactorily ;  and  that  too  in  the  same  way 
as  his  critic* 

The  distinction  between  primary  and  secondary  qnalities, 
Berkeley  easily  ret'titcs,  and  shows  that  the  same  argHmcnts 
which  make  the  secondary  qualities  to  be  only  affections  of  the 
mind  may  be  applied  to  the  primary  qualities. 

Having  battered  down  almost  eveiy  objection,  trivial  or  seri- 
ous, that  could  be  offered,  Idealism  iterates  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciple : — All  our  knowledge  of  objects  is  a  knowledge  of  ideaB ; 
objects  and  ideas  are  the  same.  Ergo,  nothing  exists  but  what 
is  perceived. 

Eealism  espies  a  loophole.  These  ideas,  with  which,  we  admit 
the  mind  to  be  solely  conversant,  are  but  the  ideas  (images)  of 
certain  things ;  these  things  exist  independently  of  being  per- 
ceived, though  their  ideas  cannot  Berkeley  foresaw  this  also. 
"  But,  say  you,  though  the  ideas  themselves  do  not  exist  without 
the  mind,  yet  there  may  be  things  like  them  whereof  they  are 
copies  or  resemblances,  which  things  exist  witliont  the  mind  in 
an  unthinking  substance.  I  answer,  an  idea  can  he  like  nothing 
but  an  idea  ;  a  color  or  figure  can  be  like  nothing  but  another 
color  or  figure.  Again,  I  ask  whether  those  supposed  originals 
or  external  things,  of  which  our  ideas  are  the  pictures  or  repre- 
sentations, be  themselves  perceivable  or  no  ?  If  they  are,  then 
they  are  ideas,  and  we  have  gained  our  point ;  but  if  you  say 
they  arc  not,  I  appeal  to  any  one  whether  it  be  sense  to  assert  a 
color  is  lite  something  which  is  invisible ;  hard  or  soft,  like  some- 
thing which  is  intangible  ?"  (Sect.  8.) 

Eealism  is  without  a  shadow  of  an  answer.  The  philosophers 
are  powerless  against  a  theory  so  defended.     No  wonder  that 

*  See  tlie  article  in  Blachimod,  p.  E17,  et  sig. 
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Idealism  should  have  been  pronounced  irrefutable ;  the  weapons 
were  not  forced,  oi',  at  any  rate,  were  not  in  the  armory  of  phi- 
losophy, which  could  successfully  assail  a  fortress  built  on  such  a 
position.     Dr,  Reid's  attempt  we  shall  examine  by  and  by. 

As  far  as  the  simple  fiicta  of  Consciousness  extend,  the  analysis 
given  by  Berkeley  is  unimpeachable,  unless  we  deny  that  Con- 
sciousness is  imiTnediately  affected  by  sensations,  and  assert  that 
it  is  immediately  affected  by  external  objects;  but  no  metaphysi- 
cian ever  took  up  this  position,  for  it  would  lead  him  to  maintain 
that  Consciousness  is  nothing  but  these  very  sensations,  which 
are  produced  in  the  organism  by  the  action  of  external  influ- 
ences; and  this  would  be  getting  rid  of  the  substratum  Mind, 
in  order  to  rescue  the  substratum  Matter.  No  metaphysician 
therefore  ever  did  or  could,  logically,  object  to  Berkeley's  funda- 
mental position  ;  tmt  only  tiied  to  elude  it,  or  make  it  open  into 

Given,  however,  the  facts,  there  comes  the  question  of  infer- 
ences. It  has  been  well  said  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  that  the 
denial  of  an  external  world  "  consisls  of  a  series  of  dependent 
propositions,  no  one  of  which  possesses  greater  certainty  than 
the  single  proposition  to  be  disproved."*  If  the  grounds  of  onr 
belief  in  an  external  world  are  questionable  what  better  grounds 
have  we  for  the  belief  that  the  exte      1  w    Id  m  bjec 

tive  phenomenon? 

We  are  to  settle  whether  it  is  a  jl       bl    hyp  th       th  t 

ideas  are  proximately  produced  in  mt  by  tl 
Creator,  whose  will  is  effectuated  b  -t  1 
ideas  are  proximately  produced  in  by 
exist  quite  independently  of  as.  1h  q  ti 
\vhich  admits  of  no  proof.  It  is  t  q  I 
plausibility.  It  is  not  to  be  decid  J  by  m 
analogical  reasoning.  Our  knowl  dj  t  < 
our  ideas.     Onr  inferehees  can  be      th    g  K 

•  Principles  of  Fsyckohgy,  p.  S( 
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Berkeley  baa  far  better  reasons  for  Lis  inference  than  liis  critics 
imagine.  He  could  not  see  tlie  force  of  the  argument  wliich 
made  Matter  a  necessary  postulate.  That  we  could  have  sensa- 
tions and  ideas  without  the  presence  of  ohjecis,  is  manifest  from 
the  fact  that  wo  do  often  have  them  so,  in  dreams  and  frenzies. 
If,  therefore,  matter  ia  not  always  necessary  for  the  production 
of  ideas — if  ideas  can  be  sometimes  produced  without  the  pres- 
ence of  external  objects — ^the  pretended  necessity,  which  alone 
forms  the  argument  for  llie  existence  of  matier,  is  done  away  with, 

"But  though,"  he  sajs,  "we  might  possibly  have  all  our  sen- 
sations without  bodies,  yet  perhaps  it  may  be  thought  easier  to 
conceive  and  explain  the  manner  of  their  production  by  suppos- 
ing external  bodies  iu  their  likeness  rather  than  otherwise,  and 
so  it  might  at  least  be  probable  there  are  such  tilings  as  bodies- 
that  excite  ideas  in  our  minds.  But  neither  can  this  be  said,  for' 
though  we  give  the  Materialists  their  external  bodies,  they,  by,, 
their  own  confession,  are  never  nearer  the  knowing  how  our  ideas^ 
are  produced,  since  they  own  themselves  unable  to  comprehend' 
in  what  manner  body  can  act  upon  spirit,  or  how  it  is  possible  it 
should  imprint  an  idea  in  the  mind." 

We  have  here  the  difficulty  stated,  which  most  Dualists 
(those  who  maintain  the  existence  of  spirit  and  mattei;,  as  dis- 
tinct substances)  have  not  been  sufficiently  alive  to;  and  one 
which  gave  rise  to  Leibnitz's  theory  of  pre-established  harmony, 
and  to  Malebranche's  theory  of  our  seeing  all  things  in  God. 
This  difficulty  is  indeed  insuperable.  It  is  easy  to  talk  of  the 
spirit  being  a  mirror  in  which  the  universe  reflects  itself.  Try 
for  an  instant  to  imagine  a  substance,  such  as  matter,  reflecting 
itself  in,  or  acting  upon,  another  substance  having  no  one  prop- 
erty in  common  with  it.  You  cannot.  Nor  is  this  all ;  you 
cannot  even  imagine  two  substances  so  distinct  of,  matter  and 
spirit  are  defined  to  be. 

Berkeley  then  is  right  in  triumphing  over  Realism  and  Dual 
ism.  Right  in  saying,  that  if  he  were  to  accord  them  the  ejiist- 
ence  of  matter,  they  could  make  no  use  of  it.    The  subject  would 
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remain  as  dark  aa  before :  matter  throws  no  light  on  it.  He 
maiataina  that  our  ideas  are  produced  in  us  in  conformity  with 
the  laws  of  Nature.  These  laws  have  been  ordained  by  Go<I, 
To  suppose  that  matter  is  the  mere  occasional  cause — the  vehicle 
through  which  the  lains  of  Nature  operate — is  gratuitous.  The 
agency  of  tlie  Creator  is  more  simple  and  direct.  He  had  no 
need  of  creating  first  laws,  and  afterwards  matter,  through  which 
these  laws  should  come  into  effect.  He  created  the  laws  alone ; 
they  act  upon  us  as  ihey  were  destined  to  act,  and  without  the 
superfluous  aid  of  matter,  which  is  a  mere  go-between. 

Now,  as  an  inference — as  a  scientific  hypothesis — few  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  qnestiou,  and  with  the  data  on  which 
it  was  founded,  can,  we  think,  deny  that  this  of  Berkeley  is  many 
degrees  superior  to  the  hypothesis  of  Duali  m  "W  h  I  ph  loso- 
phers  teach  that  there  are  two  distinct  eter    1     b  t  whieh 

they  name  Spirit  and  Matter,  Berkeley  teach     th  t  th  only 

one  suhstauce,  viz.  Spirit.     With  this  one  b  b  ta       h  on- 

struct  the  world.  According,  therefore,  to  th  f  d  t  1  rule 
in  philosophy,  that  "  Entities  or  existeDces  a  n  t  t  b  multi- 
plied unless  upon  necessity"  (^tia  non  sunt  It  pi  nd  pra- 
ter neeesnlatem),  the  introduction  of  a  se  d  b  t  viz. 
matter,  is  superfluous,  or  worse.  Of  the  existence  of  matter  we 
have  no  proof  whatever;  it  is  a  mere  inference ;  it  is  inferred, 
in  order  to  explain  the  phenomena;  and  what  phenomena? 
those  of  perception — i.  e.  the  phenomena  of  the  thinking  sub- 
stance. 

If,  then,  Berkeley  is  more  rigorous  in  his  analysis  of  facts,  and 
more  ingenious  and  plausible  in  his  hypothesis,  than  his  antago- 
nists suppose,  shall  we  pronounce  his  Idealism  satisfactory  and 
true? 

Hume  said  of  it,  that  it  admitted  of  no  answer,  but  produced 
no  conviction.  And  we  have  met  with  no  final  refutation  of  it 
Yet,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  irresistible  belief  of  mankind  that  ob- 
jects are  cot  dependent  either  upon  our  perception  of  tliem,  or 
upon  the  perception  of  any  other  mind,  for  their  existence — that 
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objects  exist  ^r  se,aDd  would  continue  to  exist  if  all  minds  were 
annihilated — Berkeley's  theory  never  can  produce  conviction, 
Reid,  therefore,  was  right  in  standing  by  this  univeKal  and  irre- 
sistible belief.  He  was  egregiously  wrong,  however,  in  supposing 
that  he  answered  Berkeley  by  an  appeal  to  this  irresistible  belief. 
It  doea  not  follow  that  a  belief  which  is  irresistible  must  be  true. 
This  maxim,  so  loudly  proclaimed  by  the  Scotch  school,*  is  re- 
futed by  several  well-known  facts  in  philosophy.  Tbus— to  take 
the  most  striking  example — the  belief  that  the  sun  revolved  round 
the  earth,  was  for  many  centuries  irresistible,  and  false.  Why  may 
not  Berkeley  have  been  a  metaphysical  Copernicus,  who,  by  rig- 
orous demonstration,  proved  the  believe  of  mankind  in  the  exist- 
ence of  matter  to  be  irresistible  and  false  ?  Reid  has  no  answer 
to  give.  He  can  merely  say,  "I  side  with  the  ul^,  r  but  he 
might  have  given  the  same  answer  to  Coper  u  Ma  y  llus- 
trious  men  (Bacon  among  tbem)  ridiculed  the  Cop  ti  can  tl  jry ; 
but  all  the  dogmatism,  ridicule,  and  common  se  so  n  tl  world 
could  not  affect  that  theory.  Why,  we  repe'^t  n  ay  not  Be  keley 
have  been  a  metaphysical  Copernicus  1 

To  prove  that  he  was  not,  you  must  prove  his  reasoning  de- 
fective ;  to  prove  this,  you  must  show  wherein  his  error  lies,  and 
not  wherein  his  theory  is  at  variance  with  your  belief.  Ail  that 
your  irresistible  belief  amounts  to,  is  that  of  a  strong,  a  very 
strong,  presnmption  against  the  truth  of  that  which  opposes  it, 
Reid,  in  accepting  this  presumption  as  a  proof,  was  in  the  right 
so  long  as  Berkeley's  reasoning  was  not  strong  enough  to  ovcr- 

*  Eapedallyby  Dr.  Brown,  who  s»jB  that  the  "skeptioBl  argument  for  thi; 
non-existence  of  sn  exterasJ  world,  ss  a  mere  piny  of  reaaonincr,  admits  of 
no  reply,"  The  only  reply  he  makes  is,  thai  the  beiief  is  iiresiBtible.  Hume 
had  alreadj-  admitted  that  the  belief  was  irresistible;  the  whole  scope  of  his 
pWloBophy  was  to  prove  ic  both  irreeistible  ani/aUe,  How  absurd,  then,  to 
appeal  to  the  belief!  Kant  truly  obierves,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Krikt,  "  Ad- 
mitting Idealism  to  be  as  dangerous  as  it  really  is,  it  vould  still  remain  a 
shame  to  philosophy  and  reason  to  bo  forced  to  ground  the  esiatence  of  an 
external  world  on  the  (merB)  evidence  of  belief."  Tlia  mora  so  a»  the  feet 
of  belief  had  never  been  questioned.  The  question  was,  is  tlie  belief  well 
grounded  ? 
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come  it;  but  singularly  wrong  in  supposing  ttat  the  presumption 
was  a  refutation. 

Berkeley's  main  position  is,  that  the  o^'ecls  of  knowledge  are 
ideas,  and  nothinci  but  ideas.  The  position  is  incontrovertible. 
The  conclusion  therefore,  all  human  imoicUdge  can  only  be  the 
krw)wledge  of  ideas,  and  of  Ttothing  but  %deaa,h&  equally  incontest- 
able. Not  less  so  the  second  conclusion :  tweets  being  idenitjud 
with  ideas,  and  we  having  no  idea  of  an  object  hut  as  it  it  per- 
ceived, the  ESSE  of  objects  to  u«  is  pebcipi. 

In  admitting  all  this,  what  do  we  admit?  Simply  that  human 
knowledge  is  not  the  "  measure  of  al!  things,"  Objects  to  us  can 
never  he  more  than  ideas;  but  are  -we  the  final  measure  of  all 
!e  ?  It  was  the  dogma  of  the  Sophist  that  Man  is  the 
e  of  al!  tilings.  It  should  not  be  tlie  dogma  of  the  sober 
thinker.  Because  we  can  only  hnoto  objects  as  ideas,  is  it  a 
proper  conclusion  tKat  objects  only  exist  as  ideas?  For  this 
conclusion  to  be  rigorous,  we  must  have  some  proof  of  our  knowl- 
edge being  the  absolute  standard  of  truth,  instead  of  the  stand- 
ard of  the  relation  things  bear  to  our  intellect 

The  Idealist  will  say,  "  If  you  cannot  Icnoia  any  thing  beyond 
your  ideas,  why  do  you  infer  that  there  is  any  thing! — A  ques- 
tion not  eaaly  answered.  He  will  moreover  say,  "  I  defy  you 
to  conceive  any  thing  existing  unperceived.  Attempt  to  imagine 
the  esistenc«  of  matter  when  mind  is  absent.  You  cannot,  for 
in  the  very  act  of  imagining  it,  you  Include  an  ideal  pereipienL 
The  trees  and  mountains  you  imagine  to  exist  away  from  any 
perceiving  mind,  what  are  they  but  the  very  ideas  of  your  mind, , 
which  j'ou  transport  to  some  place  where  you  are  not?  In  fact, 
to  separate  existence  from  perception  is  radically  impossible.  It 
is  God's  sj  nthehis,  and  man  cannot  undo  it,"* 

To  this  we  answer,  it  is  very  true  that,  inasmuch  as  our  knowl- 
edge of  objects  is  identical  with  onr  ideas,  we  can  never,  by  any 

•  See  this  M^ued  in  a  inaBtcrlj  manaer  by  tlie  critic  in  Blackwood  before 
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freak  of  thought,  imagine  aa  oliject  apart  from  the  condiliong 
under  which  we  know  it.  We  are  forced  by  tho  !aws  of  our  na- 
ture to  invest  objects  with  the  forms  in  which  we  perceive  them.* 
We  canoot  therefore  conceive  any  thing  which  has  not  been 
subject  to  the  laws  of  our  nature,  because  in  the  very  act  of  con- 
ception those  laws  come  into  play.  But  is  it  not  &  very  differ- 
ent proposition  to  say,  "I  cannot  conceive  things  otherwise  than 
according  to  the  laws  of  my  nature,"  and  to  say,  "I  cannot  con- 
ceive things  otherwise,  consej Men i/y  they  cannot  exist  otherwise?" 
The  Idealist  here  assumes  that  knowledge  is  absolute,  not  rela- 
tive— that  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things. 

Perception  is  the  identity  (in  the  metaphysical  sense  of  the 
word)  of  the  ego  and  the  non-ego — the  terlium  quid  of  two  uni- 
ted forcea;  aa  water  is  the  identity  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 
The  ego  can  never  have  any  knowledge  of  the  non-ego,  in  which 
it  (the  ego)  is  not  indissolubly  bound  up ;  as  oxygen  never  can 
unite  with  hydrogen  to  form  water,  without  mei^ing  itseif  and 
the  hydrogen  in  a  terlium  quid.  Let  us  suppose  the  oxygen 
endowed  with  a  consciousness  of  its  changes.  It  would  attribute 
the  change  not  to  hydrogen,  which  is  necessarily  hidden  from  it, 
bat  to  water,  the  only  form  under  which  hydrogen  is  known  to 
it.  In  its  consciousness  it  would  find  the  state  named  water  (per- 
ception), which  would  be  very  unlike  ifs  own  state  {the  ego) ; 
and  it  would  suppose  that  this  state,  so  unlike  its  own,  was  a  rep- 
resentation of  that  which  caused  it.  We  say  then,  that  although 
tho  hydrogen  can  only  existvfor  the  oxygen  (in  the  above  case) 
in  the  identity  of  both  as  wacfer,  this  is  no  proof  that  hydrogen 

•  ^^When  in  porecption,"  says  Schelling,  *'I  Tepreaont  an  objeol,  offfect 
and  npreaentalvyn  art  (ntt  and  Sle  lame.  And  iimpi;  in  thie  our  iaabiliCy  to 
diBcriminste  the  object  from  the  ropresenrSdon  daring  the  act,  lies  the  oan- 
viction  which  the  common  sense  of  niaujiilfd  has  of  the  reaiit;  of  external 
tliingB,  oJthongh  these  become jmowrfto  it  only  throngh  the  represenla- 
tioQK."  {Idten  a»  <in«-  Philog.  mr  JBtf'"',  MaieHunff,  p.  xix.,  qnoled  by  Sir 
W.HamillOD.)  This  la  indispntable/tnt  it  is  only  saying  that  our  knowl- 
edge of  things  ie  subject  to  the  conditions  of  knowledge.  Because  uw  cannot 
diBorimlnaie  between  the  object  and  the  represetilalion,  it  is  no  proof  that 
there  ia  no  distinbtiou  between  thorn. 
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does  not  exist  under  some  other  relations  to  other  forces.  In  like 
manner,  although  the  non-ego  cannot  exist  in  relation  to  mind 
otherwise  than  in  the  identity  of  the  two  (perception) ;  this  is 
no  sort  of  proof  that  it  dooa  not  exist  in  relation  to  other  beings 
under  quite  different  conditions. 

In  conclusion,  we  admit,  with  the  Idealists,  that  all  our  knowl- 
edge of  objects  consists  in  our  ideas.  But  we  cannot  admit  that 
all  existence  is  limited  by  our  knowledge,  merely  on  the  ground 
that  when  we  would  conceive  any  thing  existing,  we  ave  forced 
to  conceive  it  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  our  conceptive  fac- 
ulties. We  admit,  with  the  Idealists,  that  all  our  knowledge  is 
subfeclive.  But  we  do  not  admit  that  what  is  truo  subjectively,  is 
true  objectively.  We  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  external 
world  quite  independent  of  any  percipient;  not  because  such  is 
the  obvious  and  universal  belief,  but  because  the  arguments  by 
which  Idealism  would  controvert  it  are  vitiated  by  the  assump- 
tion of  knowledge  being  a  criterion  of  all  existences.  Idealism 
agrees  with  Realism  in  placing  reliance  on  the  evidence  of  sense ; 
it  argues  however  that  inasmuch  as  our  knowledge  is  confined  to 
ideas,  we  have  no  right  to  assume  any  thing  beyond  ideas.  Yet 
it  also  is  forced  to  assume  something  as  the  cause  of  ideas :  this 
cause  it  calls  the  Will  of  the  Creator;  and  this  is  an  assumption. 
The  real  dispute  therefore  should  be  concentrated  on  this  point : 
Which  assumption  is  more  consonant  with  our  irresistible  belief, 
— the  assumption  of  an  external  matter  unlike  our  sensations, 
yet  the  cause  of  them;  or  the  assumption  of  a  providential 
scheme,  in  whi^h  our  sensations  are  the  effects  of  the  operation 
of  Divme  laws,  and  in  which  matter  plays  no  part  ?  The  answer 
cannot  be  dubious.  The  former  assumption,  as  more  consonant 
with  unnersal  belief,  must  be  accepted. 

Berkpley  we  believe,  failed  as  a  metaphysical  Cop^'nicus,  be- 
cause the  assumption  which  he  opposed  to  the  universal  belief 
was  less  consonant  with  that  belief  than  the  assumption  it  was 
meant  to  replace.  Had  Copernicus  not  started  an  hypothesis 
which,  however  contradictory  to  the  senses,  neverihel.'ss  afforiled 
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a  mucli  better  esplanation  of  celestial  phenomena  tlian  was  pos- 
sible OQ  the  old  bypothesia,  he  would  uot  Lave  been  listened  to. 
Berkeley's  assumption,  if  conceded,  canies  him  no  deeper  than 
the  old  assumption.  Idealism  explains  nothing.  To  accept  it 
would  be  to  renounce  a  universal  belief  for  a  mere  hypothesis. 
But  that  Berkuloy  was  a  deep  and  remarkable  thinker  must  be 
readily  conceded ;  and  he  failed,  as  the  greatest  Philosophers  of 
all  times  have  failed,  not  because  he  was  weak,  but  because  Phi- 
losophy was  impossible. 

Those  who  have  followed  tho  course  of  this  History  with  at- 
tention to  its  moral  (so  to  speak)  will  not  fail  to  observe  how 
Berkeley's  Idealism  is  at  bottom  but  the  much  decried  system  of 
Spinoza,  who  taught  that  there  was  but  one  essence  in  the  uni- 
verse, and  that  one  was  Substance.  Berkeley  also  taught  that 
there  was  but  one,  and  that  one  was  Thought.  Now  call  this 
One  what  you  will,  the  result  is  the  same :  speculatively  or  prac- 
tically. You  may  have  certain  degrading  associations  attached 
to  tho  idea  of  substance;  or  certain  exalted  associations  attached 
to  that  of  spirit.  But  what  difference  can  your  associations  make 
with  respect  to  the  real  nature  of  things? 

One  great  result  of  Berkeley's  labors  was  the  lesson  he  taught 
of  the  vanity  of  ontological  speculations.  He  paved  the  way  to 
that  skepticism  which,  gidf-like,  yawns  as  the  terminal  road  of 
all  consistent  Metaphysics. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


1 1  Life  of  Hdmb 
Mr.  Burton's  ample  ani  excellent  LioTraphy*  would  furnish 
us  with  materials  for  a  pleasant  memoir  louU  we  here  afford 
the  requisite  space;  hut  we  must  content  ourselies  with  refer- 
ring the  reader  to  that  work,  ind  with  merelj  recording  the 
principal  dates  and  events  of  in  uneipntful  lite 

David  Hume  was  born  at  Eihnburgh  26th  Apnl,  1711 ;  the 

youngest  child  of  a  poor  laird  of  goud  blood     He  was  an  orphan 

before  his  education  was  completed      His  guardians  first  thought 

p       ss   n  w,  but,  owing  to  his  repugnance,  he  was 

b        d      m   h  er,  and  was  placed  in  a  Bristol  eounting- 

h  wh       h    d        ot  remain  long.     On  coming  of  age  he 

d  n  posse  sion  of  a  small  property,  too  small  for 

h      rab         b    te  i  England,  but  large  enough  for  France, 

d        R      m    h    w    t ;  from  thence  to  La  Fleche,  where  the 

es        »  d       <iry  were  great  attractions  to  the  studious 

y      h  h       h    pissed  several  years  in  solitary  study. 
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A  great  ambition  moved  him  :  he  was  to  aecomplish  for  moral 
science  a  revolution  analogous  to  tliat  which  Bacon  had  effected 
in  physical  science.  Hia  Treatise  on  Human  JVature,  which  ap- 
peared in  1737,  and  which  fell  still-born  from  the  press,  was  an- 
nounced as  an  attempt  to  introduce  the  experimental  method 
into  reasonings  on  moral  science.  We  need  scarcely  point  out 
the  profound  misconception  of  the  Experimenta!  Method  here 
implied ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  show  at  any  length  that  there 
was  no  novelty  whatever  in  Hume's  attempt  to  test  psychology 
by  experience. 

In  l741  appeared  the  first  part  of  hia  immortal  Essays  ;  and 
in  1747  he  accompanied  General  St  Clair,  as  secretary,  in  the 
embassy  fo  Vienna  and  Turin.  In  1752  he  published  his  Po- 
litical Discourses  and  the  Inquiry  coneeming  the  Principles  of 
Morals.  The  appointment  of  Librarian  to  the  Faculty  of  Ad- 
vocates in  Edinburgh — the  salary  of  which  he  generously  gave 
to  the  poor  poet  Blactlock — placed  at  hia  disposal  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  books ;  and  this  suggested  the  undertaking  which  has 
long  been  held  his  greatest  title  to  fame — the  History  of  Eng- 
land, the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1754. 

For  the  literaiy  historian  there  are  two  piquant  episodes  in  the 
life  of  Hume.  The  first  is  the  ovation  given  to  the  philosopher 
in  Paris,  whither  he  had  accompanied  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  ; 
the  second  is  his  friendship  and  quarrel  with  Rousseau.  We 
cannot  pause  to  dwell  on  either. 

Hume  died  in  the  spring  of  1776,  leaving  a  name  imperish- 
able in  our  literature,  although  it  is  a  name  attached  to  opinions 
which  have  roused,  and  will  continue  to  rouse,  the  most  vehe- 
ment opposition.  It  should  never  be  forgotten,  moreover,  that, 
in  spite  of  Hume's  opinions,  so  wise  and  good  a  man  as  Adam 
Smith  could  publicly  write  of  him,  "Upon  the  whole,  I  have 
always  considered  him,  both  during  his  lifetime  and  since  his 
death,  as  approaching  as  nearly  to  the  idea  of  a  perfectly  wise 
and  virtuous  man,  as  perhaps  the  nature  of  human  frailty  will 
permit." 
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I  11.  Hume's  Skepticism. 

The  marvellous  aciitencss  and  subtlety  of  Hume  Lave  never 
been  denied  ;  and  his  influence  upon  speculation  has  been  aided 
83  much  by  the  alarm  his  doctrines  excited,  as  by  the  ingenuity 
witii  which  they  were  upheld.  If  Berkeley  met  witi  bo  refu- 
ters,  Hume  could  meet  with  none,  AntagoQists  have  generally 
been  compelled  to  admit  that  the  skeptical  reasoning  was  un- 
answerable, 

Locke  had  shown  that  all  our  knowledge  was  dependent  upon 
experience.  Berkeley  had  shown  that  we  had  no  experience  of 
an  external  world  independent  of  perception ;  nor  could  we  have 
any  such  experience.  Ho  pronounced  matter  to  be  a  figment, 
Hume  took  up  the  line  where  Berkeley  ha  i  cast  it  ind  flung  it 
once  more  into  the  deep  sea,  endeavoring  to  fathom  the  mvste 
ries  of  being.  Probing  deeper  in  the  direction  Barkekj  had 
taken,  he  found  that  not  only  was  Matter  a  hgraent  Mind  was  a 
figment  also.  If  the  occult  substratum,  wliiuh  men  had  >ntcrred 
to  explain  material  phenomena,  could  be  demel  because  not 
founded  on  experience;  so  also,  said  Hume  must  we  deny  the 
occult  substratum  (mind)  which  men  have  interred  to  e\plam 
mental  phenomena.  All  that  we  have  anj  e\perienoe  of  is  im 
pressions  and  ideas.  The  substance  o/"wliieh  these  are  supposed 
to  be  impressions,  is  occult — is  a  mere  inference ;  the  substance 
in  which  these  impressions  are  supposed  to  be,  is  equally  occult 
— is  a  mere  inference.  Matter  is  but  a  collection  of  impressions. 
Mind  is  but  a  succession  of  impi'essions  and  ideas.* 

Thus  was  Berkeley's  dogmatic  Idealism  converted  into  Skep- 
ticism. Hume,  speaking  of  Berkeley,  says,  "Most  of  the  wri- 
tings of  that  veVy  ingeoions  philosopher  form  the  best  lessons  of 
skepticism  which  are  to  be  found  either  among  the  ancient  or 

*  Loohe  bad  already  shown  tlmt  we  aro  as  ignorant  of  spirit  es  of  sub- 
Etance,  We  know  mind  only  in  iU  manifmiation  ;  we  CBnnol  know  itperie 
SB  H  subatTatum.  Hume'B  argument  therefore  lied  a  flnn  foundation  in  phi- 
losophy.    He  only  ooncliidod  from  iiiimitted  premises. 
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moJeiu  philosopheis,  Ev\le  not  excppteO  Hh  proftsse-:,  liow- 
eier,  m  his  title  page  (and  undoubtedly  with  great  truth)  to 
have  composed  his  book  against  the  Skeptic*,  as  well  as  agiKibt 
the  Atheists  ind  Fne  thinkers  But  tlwt  all  his  ar^ument=, 
though  otheiwise  intended,  are  in  reality  merely  skeptical,  ip 
pears  ftom  this,  that  they  admit  ot  no  answer,  and  produce  no 
conviction  "" 

Remark,  also,  that  Hnme's  skepticism,  though  it  reduces  phi 
losophy  to  a  singular  dilemma,  viz  that  of  either  refuting  the 
skeptitil  arguments,  or  of  declaring  itsult  and  its  pretensions  to 
be  vain  and  baseless,  nevertheless  aflects  in  no  other  way  the  or- 
dinary judgments  or  actions  of  mankind.  Much  stupid  ridicule 
and  frivoloua  objection  have  been,  and  probably  will  continue  to 
be,  brought  against  Hume.  Reid,  from  whom  one  might  have 
expected  something  better,  is  surprised  at  Hume's  pretending  to 
construct  a  science  upon  human  nature,  "  when  the  intention  of 
the  whole  work  is  to  show  that  there  is  neither  human  nature 
nor  science  in  the  world.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  unreasonable  to 
complain  of  this  conduct  in  an  author  who  neither  believes  his 
own  existence  nor  that  of  his  reader;  and  therefore  could  not 
mean  to  disappoint  him,  or  laugh  at  his  credulity.  Yet  I  can- 
not imagine  that  the  author  of  Ihe  Treatise  on  Human  Mature 
is  so  skeptical  as  to  plead  this  apology.  lie  believed,  against  his 
principles,  that  he  shqbld  be  read,  and  that  he  should  retain  his 
personal  identity,  tilL'he  reaped  the  honor  and  reputation  justly 
due  to  his  metaphj>sical  acumen,"  He  continues  further  in  this 
strain,  dtagging  in  the  old  error  about  Pyrrho  having  incon- 
sistently been  roused  to  anger  by  his  cook,  "  who  probably  had 
not  roasted  his  dinner  to  his  mind,"  and  compares  this  foi'getful- 
ness  to  Hume's  every  "  now  and  then  relapsing  into  the  faith  of 
the  vulgar,"* 

If  this  was  meant  for  banter,  it  was  very  poor  banter;  if  for 
argument,  it  was  pitiable.     But  if  such   arguments  appeared 

•  laquiry,  Introd,  i.  §  6. 
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valid  to  a  tliioker  of  ReiJ'a  reptttation,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  inferior  men  may  also  receive  them  as  conclusive, 
Humo  shall,  therefore,  he  allowed  to  speak  for  himself;  aad  he 
shall  apeak  in  the  Language  of  that  very  Treatise  ore  Ifuman 
Nature  to  which  Reid  alludes : 

Sh     d     he  hero  asked  me  whether  I  sincerely  assent  to  this 
a  g  m  hich  I  seem  to  take  such  pains  to  inculcate,  and 

wh  h  b  really  one  of  those  skeptics  who  hold  that  all  is 
u  ce  d  that  our  judgroent  is  not  in  any  thing  possessed 

n  as  res  of  truth  and  falsehood,  I  should  reply  that  this 
q  tirely  superfluous,  and  that  neitier  I  nor  any  other 

pers  ver  sincerely  and  constantly  of  that  opinion.     Na- 

bsolute  and  uncontrollable  neoeasity,  has  determined 
ua  to  jndge  as  well  as  to  breathe  and  feel ;  nor  can  we  any  more 
forbear  viewing  certain,  objects  in  a  stronger  and  fuller  light 
upon  account  of  their  customary  connection  with  a  present  im- 
pression, than  we  can  hinder  ourselves  from  thinking  as  long  as 
we  are  awake,  or  seeing  the  surrounding  bodies  when  we  turn 
our  eyes  towards  them  in  broad  sunshine.  Whoever  has  taken 
the  pains  to  refute  the  cavils  of  this  (otei  skepticism,  has  really  dis- 
puted without  an  antagonist,  and  endeavored  by  arguments  to 
establish  a  faculty  which  Nature  has  aniecedtntly  implarited  in 
the  mind  and  reitdered  unavoidable. 

"My  intention,  then,  in  displaying  so  carefully  the  argumenta 
of  that  fantastic  sect,  is  only  to  make  the  Reader  sensible  of  the 
truth  of  my  hypothesis,  that  all  our  reasonings  concerning  causes 
and  effects,  are  derived  from  no.thing  but  custom;  and  that  be- 
lief is  more  properly  an  act  of  the  sensitive  than  of  the  cogitative 
part  of  our  natures.  ....  If  belief  were  a  simple  act  of  the 
thought,  without  any  peculiar  manner  of  conception,  or  the  ad- 
dition of  force  and  vivacity,  it  must  infallibly  destroy  itsell^  and 
in  every  case  terminate  in  a  total  suspense  of  judgment  But 
as  experience  will  sufficiently  convince  any  one,  that  although  he 
finds  no  error  in  my  arguments,  yet  he  still  continues  to  believe 
and  think  and  reason  as  usual,  he  may  safely  eoccludc  that  his 
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reasoning  and  belief  is  some  sensation  or  peculiar  manner  of  con- 
ception, which  'tis  impossible  for  mere  ideas  and  reiiectione  to 
destroy."* 

It  has  always  struck  iia  as  an  illustration  of  the  great  want  of 
candor  displaj'ed  by  Hume'a  opponents,  that  they  never  quoted 
this  very  significant  and  explicit  passage ;  indeed,  we  never  re- 
member to  have  seen  the  passage  quoted  by  any  one.  Let  us 
ask,  what  does  the  foregoing  declaration  amount  to,  if  not  to  the 
boasted  "  common-sense  view,"  that  our  belief  in  the  existence  of 
matter  is  instinctive,  fundamental !  Does  not  Dr.  Brown's  ad- 
mission that  the  skeptical  ailment  is  unanswerable  as  a  mere 
play  of  reasoning,  concede  all  that  Hume  requires !  Does  not 
Dr.  Brown's  conclusion,  that  we  are  thrown  upon  "irresistible 
belief  as  our  only  refuge  against  skepticism,  eijualiy  accord 
with  Hume's  explicit  declaration  that  we  do  believe  and  cannot 
help  believing,  though  we  can  give  no  reason  for  the  belief! 

"Thus  the  skeptic,"  Hume  adds  a  little  further  on,  "still  con- 
tinues to  reason  and  believe,  even  though  he  asseits  that  he  can- 
not defend  his  reason  by  reason ;  and  by  the  same  rule  he  must 
assent  to  the  principle  concerning  the  existence  of  body,  though 
he  cannot  pretend  by  any  arguments  of  philosophy  to  maintain 
its  veracity.  ]}^ature  has  not  left  this  to  his  choice,  and  has 
doubtless  esteemed  it  an  affair  of  too  great  importance  to  be 
trusted  to  our  uncertain  reasonings  and  speculations.  We  may 
well  aat,  what  causes  induce  us  to  helieve  in  the  existence  of  body  ? 
but  'tis  in  vain  to  ask  whether  there  be  body  or  not  ?  that  is  a 
point  which  we  must  take  for  granted  in  all  our  reasonings." 

After  this  let  no  more  be  said  about  Hume's  practical  incon- 
seqnences,  Locke  before  him  had  clearly  enough  seen  and  sig- 
nalized the  impotence  of  the  attempt  to  penetrate  beyond  phe- 
nomena, and  had,  with  his  usual  calm  wisdom,  counselled  men  to 
"  sit  down  in  quiei  ignorance,"  He  knew  the  task  was  hopeless ; 
he  knew,  also,  that  it  was  trivial,     God  has  given  us  the  means 
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of  knowing  all  tliat  directly  concerns  us,  a  certainty  which  suf- 
fices for  all  our  wants.  With  that,  reasonable  meE  will  be  con- 
tent. If  they  seek  more,  they  seek  the  ini[  bl  t  th  )  push 
their  speculations  deeper,  they  end  in  sk  jt  It     as  the 

philosophical  mission  of  Hume  (to  adopt      ph  as  e)  to 

show  how  inevitably  all  such  speculations,  f  co  t  t,  ded  ia 
Bteptioism. 

"Men,"  he  says,  "are  caitied  by  a  natui  1  t  t  p  epos- 
session  to  repose  iaith  in  their  senses.  "Wh  th  y  t  11  w  this 
blind  and  powerful  instinct  of  nature,  th  y  1  y  ppo  e  the 
very  itnoffea  presented  to  the  senses  to  be  t\  t  1  bjecfs, 
and  never  entertain  any  sv-spiciim  that  th       is  Ih    j  but 

representatives  of  the  other.  But  this  u  sal  d  pnmary 
opinion  of  all  men  is  soon  destroyed  by  th  1  ght  t  ph  1  ophy, 
which  teaches  us  that  nothing  can  ever  be  p  os  t  t  tl  mind 
but  an  image  or  perception.     So  far,  then,  w  ss  tated  by 

reasoiiinff  to  contradict  the  pnmary  instincts  of  Mature,  and  to 
embrace  a  new  system  with  regard  to  the  evidence  of  our  senses. 
But  here  philosophy  finds  herself  extremely  embarrassed,  when 
she  would  obviate  the  cavils  and  objections  of  the  skeptics.  She 
can  no  longer  plead  the  infallible  and  irresistible  instinct  of  na- 
ture, for  that  led  us  to  quite  a  different  system,  which  is  ac- 
knowledged fallible,  and  even  erroneous ;  and  to  justify  this  pre- 
tended philosophical  system  by  a  chain  of  clear  and  convincing 
argument,  or  even  any  appearance  of  argument,  exceeds  tlie 
power  of  all  human  capacity. 

"  Do  you  follow  the  instinct  and  propensities  of  nature  in  as- 
senting to  the  veracity  of  the  senses?  But  these  lead  you  to 
believe  that  the  very  perception  or  sensible  image  is  the  external 
object — (Idealism ) . 

"Do  you  disclaim  this  principle  in  order  to  embrace  a  more 
rational  opinion,  that  the  perceptions  are  only  i-epresentations  of 
something  externa!?  You  liere  depart  from  your  natural  pro- 
pensities and  more  obvious  sentiments;  and  yet  are  not  able  to 
satisfy  your  reason,  which  can  never  find  any  convincing  argu- 
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ment  from  experience  to  prove  that  tbe  perceptions  are  connected 
with  external  objects" — (Skepticism). 

This  is  the  dilemma  to  which  Philosophy  is  reduced ;  out  of 
it  there  is  no  escape ;  and  Hnme  deserves  the  gratitude  of  man- 
kind for  having  bro  ght  pi  1  [hytofh  pass.  Mankind,  bow- 
ever,  has  pdd  hin  w  h  p  b  t  n  A  tie  whole  course  of' 
this  History  has  h  o<  p  ed  tr^  g  th  inevitable  result  of 
all  Philosophy  to  b    p  !y  tl      m    h    bused  skepticism,  our 

readers  will  bepipdf  dff  tj  preciation  of  Hume. 
Let  us,  therefore,  el  tdfi     tinteof  this  skepticism, 

which  has  caused  such  great  alai'm.  SJrepticism,  meaning  doubt, 
and  being  frequently  used  to  signify  religious  doubt,  has  alai'm- 
ing  associations  attached  to  it  To  call  a  man  a  skeptic  is  to  call 
him  a  heretic  And,  unfortunately  for  Hume's  philosophical 
reputation,  be  was  a  ske;^ti£  in  religion  as  well  as  in  philosophy, 
and  mankind  have  consequently  identified  the  former  with  the 
latter. 

Now,  philosophical  skepticism  can  only  mean  a  doubt  as  to 
the  possibility  of  Philosophy  ; — in  other  words,  a  doubt  only  on 
one  particular  subject  If  I  accept  the  consequences  to  which 
the  doctrine  of  Hume  leatls  me,  am  I  forced  to  suspend  my 
judgment,  and  to  pronounce  alt  subjects  uncei-tain  ?  or  am  I  only 
to  pronounce  some  subjects  uncertain !  The  latter  is  clearly  the 
only  opinion  I  can  entertain.  What  then  are  the  questions  on 
which  I  must  be  content  to  remain  in  darkness?  Locke,  no  less 
than  Hume,  has  told  us :  All  which  relate  to  Philosophy — which 
pretend  to  discuss  the  nature  and  essences  of  things. 

This  skepticism,  tie  reader  must  aclcnowledge,  has  nothing 
very  alarming  in  it,  except  to  Philosophy.  It  is  maintmned  by 
the  vast  majority  of  thinking  men — some  from  conviction,  others 
from  a  rague  sense  of  the  futility  of  ontological  speculation- 
Only  the  bad  passions  roused  in  discussion  could  pretend  to  con- 
found it  with  heresy.  This  Skepticism  indicates  tbe  boundaries 
of  inquiiy.  It  leads  us  from  impossible  attempts  to  fly,  to  in- 
struct us  how  securely  we  may  run.     It  destroys  Pliilosophy 
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only  lo  direct  all  our  energies  towards  positive  Science.  In  tlie 
words  of  Goethe,  "Let  us  not  attempt  to  demonstrate  wliat  can- 
not be  demonstrated!  Sooner  or  later  we  shall  otherwise  make 
our  miserable  deficiencies  more  glaring  to  posterity  by  our  so- 
called  works  of  knowledge." 

Hume  was  a  skeptic ;  and,  consequently,  early  in  life  ceased 
devoting  his  marvellous  acutcness  to  any  of  the  questions  agi- 
tated in  the  schools.  .Hh  Essays  and  his  Hislwy  were  excellent 
products  of  this  change  of  direction ;  and  although  Le  did  devote 
a  portion  of  the  &says  to  philosophy,  yet  it  was  hut  a  portion, 
and  one  which  gave  a  more  popular  and  elegant  exposition  of 
the  principles  of  his  first  work. 

g  III.  Hume's  Theory  op  Causatios. 

It  is  customary  to  speak  of  "Hume's  theory  of  Causation," 
and  to  bestow  no  inconsiderable  acrimony  upon  him  on  its  ac- 
count. But,  in  the  first  place,  the  theory  is  not  peculiarly  hb ; 
in  the  second  place,  bis  application  of  it  to  the  question  of  Mir- 
acles, which  has  excited  so  niuch  vehement  controversy,  reduces 
ifself  to  "  this  very  plain  and  harmless  proposition,  that  what- 
ever is  contradictory  to  a  complete  induction  ia  incredible.  That 
such  a  maxim  as  this  should  be  either  accounted  a  dangerous 
heresy,  or  mistaken  for  a  recondite  truth,  speaks  ill  for  tho  state 
of  philosophical  speculation  on  such  subjects."* 

The  theory  may  be  thus  briefly  sta,ted.  All  our  experience  of 
causation  is  simply  that  of  a  constant  succession.  An  antece- 
dent followed  by  a  sequent — one  event  followed  by  another : 
this  is  all  that  we  experience.  We  attribute  indeed  to  the  an- 
tecedent, a  power  of  producing  or  causing  the  sequent;  but  we 
can  have  no  experience  of  such  a  power.  If  we  believe  that  the 
fire  which  has  burned  us  will  burn  us  again,  we  believe  this  from 
habit  or  custom.;  not  from  having  perceived  3x\y  power  in  the 
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fire.  We  believe  the  future  wjU  resemblf  tlie  past,  because  cus- 
tom has  taught  us  to  rely  upon  such  a  resemblance.  "  When 
we  look  about  us  towards  external  objects,  and  consider  the 
operation  of  causes,  we  are  neser  able  in  a  single  instance  to 
discover  any  power  or  necessaiy  Lonnection — any  quality  which 
binds  the  effect  to  the  cause,  and  renders  the  one  an  infallible 
consequence  to  the  other.  We  only  find  that  the  one  does  ac- 
tually in  fact  follow  the  other.  The  impulse  of  one  billiard-ball 
is  attended  with  motion  in  the  second.  This  is  the  whole  that 
appears  to  the  outward  senses.  The  mind  feels  no  sentiment  or 
inward  impression  from  this  succession  of  objects;  consequently 
there  is  not,  in  any  single  instance  of  cause  and  effect,  any  thing 
which  can  suggest  the  idea  of  power  or  necessary  connection."* 
This  is  the  whole  of  his  theory.  His.  explanation  of  our  belief 
in  power,  or  necessary  connection,  is  that  it  is  a  matter  of  habit. 
I  know  not  whether  Hume  ever  read  Glanvill's  Scepsis  Sden- 
lifica.  The  title  was  one  to  attract  him.  At  any  rate,  Glanvil! 
had  clearly  enough  stated  Hume's  theory,  e.  g.  "  AU  knowledge 
of  causes  is  deduetive ;  for  we  know  of  none  by  simple  intuition, 
but  through  the  mediation  of  their  effects.  So  that  we  cannot 
conclude  any  thing  to  be  the  cause  of  another  hut  from,  ils  eon- 
tinually  accompanying  it  ;  for  the  causality  itself  is  insensible." 
Malebranche  had  also  anticipated  it;  and  bo  had  Hobbes.  The 
language  indeed  of  the  latter  is  so  similar  to  the  language  em- 
ployed by  Hume,  that  I  agree  willi  Dugald  Stewart  in  believing 
Hume  to  have  borrowed  it  from  Hobbes.  "  What  we  call  ex- 
perience," says  Hobbes,  "is  nothing  else  but  remembrance  of 
what  antecedents  have  been  followed  by  what  consequents.  .  .  , 
No  man  can  ha*o  m  his  mind  a  conception  of  the  future,  for  the 
future  is  not  yet ;  but  of  our  conceptions  of  the  past  we  make  a 
future,  or  rather  call  past  tuture  re!ati\ely.  Thus,  after  a  man 
has  been  accustomed  to  see  like  antecedents  followed  by  like 
consequents,  whensoe\er  he  seeth  the  bko  come  to  pass  to  any 
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thing  he  had  seen  hefore,  he  looks  there  shall  follow  it  the  same 
that  followed  then." 

This  theory  of  Causation  has  been  hotly  debated,  pai'tly  he- 
cause  of  the  "  consequences"  which  some  have  seen,  with  alarm, 
to  be  dediicible  from  it  (for  opinions  are  judged  of  more  by  their 
supposed  consequences  than  by  their  presumed  truth) ;  partly 
also  because  Hume  has  not  stated  it  with  the  clearness  which 
prevents  misunderstanding.  It  is  only  to  the  latter  point  we  can 
here  attend. 

When  Hume  asserts  that  experience  gives  no  intimation  of 
any  conneclion  between  two  events,  but  only  of  their  invariable 
eonjunetion, — when  he  says  that  the  mind  cannot  perceive  a 
causal  nexus,  but  only  an  invariableness  of  antecedence  and  ee- 
qnence,  he  is  contradicted,  or  seems  to  be,  by  the  consciousness 
of  his  readers.  They  declare  that,  over  and  above  the  fact  of 
sequence,  there  is  always  an  intimation  of  power  given  in  every 
causation,  and  this  it  is  which  distinguishes  causal  from  casual 
sequence, — connection  from  mere  conjunction.  The  fire  bums 
paper  because  there  is  some  power  in  the  fire  to  effect  this 
change.  Mere  antecedence,  even  if  invariable,  cannot  be  suffl- 
cient^  or  else  day  would  be  the  cause  of  night,  the  flash  of  light- 
ning would  be  the  cause  of  the  thunder-peal.  Swallows  fly  close 
to  the  earth  some  little  while  before  the  rain  falls  ;  but  no  one 
supposes  the  flight  of  the  swallows  causes  the  fall  of  the  rain. 
In  every  case  of  causation  there  must  be  an  element  of  power — a 
pacity  of  producing  the  observed  change — a  nexns  of  some  kind, 
over  and  above  the  mere  juxtaposition  of  bodies.  If  diamond 
will  cut  gla^  it  has  a  power  to  do  eo  ;  tlie  sharpest  knife  is  with- 
out this  power. 

So  reason  Hume's  antagonists.  Nor  do  I  think  they  are 
finally  answered  by  resolving  the  idea  of  power  into  mere  invari- 
ableness of  antecedent  and  sequent ;  for  they  may  reply  that  the 
"  invariableness"  itself  is  deduced  from  the  idea  of  power ;  we  be- 
lieve the  fire  will  invariably  burn  the  paper  because  it  has  the 
power  to  do  so,  because  there  is  a  real  nexus  between  fire  and 
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the  combustion  of  paper ;  only  on  such  a  belief  can  our  expecta- 
tion of  the  future  resembling  the  past  be  securely  founded. 

The  ordinary  belief  of  mankind  in  the  existence  of  something 
more  than  mere  antecedence  and  consequence,  is  therefore  a  fact. 
This  fact  Hume  and  others  omit.  Because  they  cannot  perceive 
the  power,  they  declare  that  we  have  no  belief  in  it.  Hume  in- 
sists upon  the  impossibility  of  our  perceiving  power— of  our  per- 
ceiving any  necessary  connection  between  two  evenfs.  But,  say 
those  who  oppose  this  theory,  "  Although  we  cannot  perceive  the 
power,  we  are  forced  to  believe  in  it;  and  this  belief  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  custom,  but  is  given  in  the  very  facts  of  consciousness. 
We  perceive  that  some  jwwer  is  at  work  jaoduoing  effects ;  the 
precise  nature  of  this  power,  indeed,  we  cannot  perceive,  because 
we  never  can  know  things  per  se.  When  a  spark  ignites  gun- 
powder, wo  perceive  a  power  in  the  spark  to  ignite  gunpowder ; 
what  that  power  is,  we  know  not ;  we  only  know  its  effects.  But 
our  ignorance  is  equally  great  of  the  gunpowder;  what  it  is  wo 
know  not ;  we  only  know  its  appearances  to  us.  It  might  as 
well  be  said  that  we  believe  iu  the  gunpowder  from  custom 
(since  we  really  know  nothing  of  it  per  «),  as  that  we  believe  in 
the  power  of  the  spark  to  ignite  gunpowder  from  custom,  since 
we  really  know  nothing  of  power  per  se.  We  know  nothing 
per  se." 

I  have  marshalled  the  arguments,  with  as  mnch  foi'ce  as  I 
could  muster,  into  so  small  a  field,  in  order  to  bring  into  appre- 
dable  distinctness  the  source  of  the  opposition  to  Hume's  theory 
on  the  part  of  many  who  have  no  doctrinal  distrust  towards  it. 
Befwe  attempting  an  elucidaJiou  of  the  difficulty,  it  will  be  need- 
ful to  consider  the  grounds  of  our  belief  in  causation.  As  it  is  a 
fact  that  all  men  believe  in  some  power  involved  in  every  causal 
act,  we  have  to  ask,  Is  that  belief  well  founded  ! 

Two  schools  at  once  present  themselves.  The  one  (that  of 
Hume)  declares  that  the  belief  has  no  good  grounds;  it  is  a 
matter  of  custom.  If  I  believe  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow,  it  is 
because  it  has  always  risen.    If  I  believe  that  fire  will  burn  in 
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future,  it  is  because  it  has  always  burned.  From  habit  I  expect 
the  future  will  resemble  the  past :  I  have  no  proof  of  it. 

The  other  school  declares  that  this  belief  in  causation  "  is  aa 
intuitive  conviction  that  the  future  will  resemble  the  past."  This 
is  the  language  of  Eeid  and  Stewart.  Dr.  Whewell  would  have 
us  admit  the  belief  as  a  fundamental  idea — a  necessary  truth,  in- 
dependent of  and  superior  to  all  experience. 

Both  explanations  we  take  to  be  very  incompetent  Custom 
or  habit  can  essentially  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it,  be- 
cause our  belief  is  aa  strong  from  a  single  instance  as  from  a 
thousand.  "  When  many  uniform  instances  appear,"  says  Hume, 
"  and  the  same  object  is  always  followed  by  the  same  event,  w& 
then  begin  to  entertain  the  notion  of  cause  and  cocnection.  We 
then  feel  a  new  sentiment,  to  wit,  a  evstofnary  connection  in  the 
thought  between  one  object  and  its  usual  attendant ;  and  this 
sentiment  ia  tbe  original  of  that  idea  which  we  seek  for."  This 
is  manifestly  wrong.  A  single  instance  of  one  billiard-ball  mov- 
ing another,  suffices  to  originate  the  "  sentiment,"  without  further 
repetition.  Nor  is  there  more  truth  in  the  assertion  that  the  be- 
lief depends  on  "  conviction  of  the  future  resembling  the  past ;" 
this  explanation  assumes  that  the  general  idea  precedes  the  par- 
ticular idea.  If  we  believe  that  similar  effects  will  follow  when- 
ever the  same  causes  are  in  operation — if  we  believe  that  fire  will 
bum,  or  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow — we_are  simply  helwmg 
in  our  experience,  and  nothing  more.  We  cannot  help  believing 
in  our  experience ;  that  is  irresisdble :  but  in  this  belief,  the  idea 
of  either  past  or  future  does  not  enter.  I  do  not  believe  that 
fire  will  burn  because  I  believe  that  the  future  will  resemble  the 
past,  but  simply  because  my  experience  of  fire  is  that  it  burns — 
that  it  has  the  power  to  burn.  Take  a  simple  illustration,  trivial, 
if  you  will,  but  illustrative  : — A  child  is  presented  with  a  bit  of 
sugar  :  the  sugar  is  white,  of  a  certain  shape,  and  is  solid  ;  his 
experience  of  the  sugar  is  coniined  to  these  properties  :  he  puts 
it  in  his  mouth  ;  it  is  sweet,  pleasant :  his  experience  is  extend- 
ed ;  the  sugar  ha  now  believes  (knows)  to  be  sweet  and  pleasant, 
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as  well  as  white  and  solid.*  Thus  far  experience  is  not  tran- 
scended. Some  dajs  lat«r,  another  piece  of  sugar  is  given  him. 
Is  it  now  necessary  for  him  to  have  any  "  intuitive  conviction 
that  the  future  will  resemble  the  past" — any  fundamental  idea 
independent  of  experience— to  make  him  believe  that  if  ho  puts 
the  sugar  in  his  mouth  it  will  tast«  sweet  3  Not  in  the  least : 
he  helievea  it  is  sweet,  because  he  knows  it  is  sweet— because 
his  experience  of  sugar  is  that  it  is  sweet.  By  no  effort  could 
he  divest  himself  of  the  idea  of  its  sweetness,  because  sweetness 
forms  an  integral  part  of  his  idea  of  the  sugar.  So  we  may  say 
of  the  sun's  rising :  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  our  idea  of  the 
sun.  So  of  one  billiard-bail  putting  a  second  in  motion ;  our 
experience  of  billiard-balls  is  that  they  put  each  other  in  mo- 

Cuatom  has  primarily  nothing  to  do  with  the  belief.  If  we 
had  only  one  experience  of  fire — if  we  saw  it  only  once  applied 
to  a  combustible  substance— we  should  believe  that  it  would 
burn,  because  our  idea  of  fire  would  be  the  idea  of  a  thing  which 
burns.  Custom  has  however,  secondarily,  some  influence  in  cor- 
recting the  tendency  to  attribute  properties  to  things.  Thus,  a 
child  sees  a  friend  who  gives  him  an  apple.  The  next  time  the 
friend  comes  he  is  asked  for  an  apple,  because  the  idea  of  this 
friend  is  of  a  man  who,  amongst  other  properties,  has  that  of 
giving  apples.  No  apple  is  given,  and  this  idea  is  destroyed. 
Similarly,  when  all  our  experience  of  things  is  confirmatory  of 
CUT  first  experience,  we  may  say  that  habit  or  custom  induces  us 
to  attribute  certain  effects  to  certain  causes.  When  our  subse- 
quent experience  contradicts  our  first  experience,  we  cease  to  at- 
tribute those  effecte  to  those  causes  which  we  first  experienced  ; 


!  should  BelBOt  EVDetnoss  as  sii  ex- 
ils  Bimpliraty.  No  one  will  deny 
Xhal,  the  taste  of  sweetness  is  «s  much  au  effect  oaused  hy  Che  sugar  us  pain 
is  an  flffect  cauBOd  by  fire.  BaC  people  are  apt  to  overboh  that  causation  is 
the  result  of  the  proporties  of  one  hody  noting  upon  the  properties  of  an- 
other. Thej  would  call  sweetness  a  quality  io  sugar :  but  the  motion  of  n 
billiard-baU  they  say  is  caused  by  another  ball. 
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this  is  only  saying  that  our  subsequent  experience  has  destroyed 
or  altered  the  idea  we  formed  at  first. 

Kemark  how  much  confusion  is  spread  over  thia  suhject  by 
the  inconsiderat«  introduction  of  the  word  belief.  It  is  incor- 
rect to  say  that  a  man  believes  tbat  fire  will  burn  him  if  he  puts 
his  finger  ia  it;  he  inows  it  He  will  believe  that  it  has  burned 
some  one  else — he  will  believe  in  a  proposition  you  make  abont 
fire,  because  belief  is  the  assent  to  propositions :  bnt  to  talk  of 
his  believing  that  sugar  will  be  sweet,  when  he  knows  it  is  sweet, 
when  he  cannot  think  of  it  otherwise  than  as  sweet ;  or  that  fire 
will  burn  when  he  knows  it  burns,  is  as  improper  as  to  say  that 
ho  believes  himself  cold  when  he  is  cold. 

Only  from  this  improper  use  of  the  word  belief  could  the 
theory  of  fundamental  ideas,  or  of  "an  intuitive  conviction  that 
the  future  will  resemble  the  past,"  have  stood  ifa  ground  for  a 
moment.  If  the  proposition  "Fire  will  burn  paper"  were  put  to 
any  one,  he  would  unquestionably  believe  it,  because  he  has  no 
other  knowledge  of  the  fire  under  those  circumstances.  The 
propositjon  is  as  evident  to  him  as  that  two  and  two  make  four. 
Althongh,  thei'efore,  he  may  be  said  to  believe  in  the  proposition, 
"  Fire  will  burn  paper,"  he  cannot  properly  be  said  to  act  upon 
belief  when  he  attempts  to  light  paper  :  he  acts  upon  his  knowl- 
edge. Metaphysicians  argue  as  if  the  belief  in  the  immediate 
result  of  an  action  were  a  belief  in  some  implied  proposition  about 
the  course  of  nature.     It  is  really  a  reliance  upon  experience ; 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  belief  in  existence,  and 
belief  in  propositions.  It  is  inaccurate  to  say  a  man  believes  in 
his  own  existence,  as  if  that  were  similar  to  his  belief  in  a  propo- 
sition. But  though  a  man  cannot  believe  in  his  own  existence, 
simply  because  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  conceive  himself  as 
non-existent,  he  may  believe  that  he  will  exist  eternally,  because 
that  is  a  proposition,  the  converse  of  which  is  conceivable  and 
maintainable. 

The  primordial  act  of  all  thinking  whatever,  is,  as  I  have  ex- 
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plained  in  the  Introduction  to  this  History,  the  milking  present 
to  the  mmd  of  what  is  absent  from  the  sense;  and  this,  which 
connects  all  infelleotuil  plienomena  into  one  class,  renders  the 
accurate  demar  ition  ot  them  sometimes  impossible,  so  insensi- 
bly does  the  one  pass  into  the  other.  Thus  when  I  say,  "I  see 
it  has  rained,"  because  the  wet  streets  make  me  infer  that  the 
wetness  was  caused  by  rain,  my  assertion  is  grounded  on  a  men- 
tal re-presentation  of  the  absent  occurrence,  precisely  analogous 
to  that  which  taies  place  when  I  infer  the  sweetness  of  the  sugar 
before  me,  or  perceine  that  the  flower  in  Julia's  hair  is  a  rose,  or 
believe  that  the  paper  she  holds  close  to  the  candle  will  infallibly 
ignite  if  paper  and  flame  come  in  contact  In  each  case  the  in- 
ference, perception,  or  belief,  is  the  re-presentation  of  facts  form- 
erly present  in  my  experience  of  rain,  sugar,  roses,  and  candles. 
"Whenever  I  forget  any  of  the  attendant  facts,  i.  e.  fail  to  make 
them  present,  I  can  only  form  an  incomplete  conception  of  the 
thing  about  which  I  reason,  or  infer.  Bad  logic  is  imperfect  re- 
presentation. In  proportion  to  the  complexity  of  a  proposition 
will  be  the  liability  to  error,  because  of  the  liability  to  snffer 
some  of  the  attendant  fiicfs  to  drop  out  of  sight.  Thus  the  prop- 
osition "Fire  will  burn  'paper"  is  so  simple,  and  accordant  with 
dmly  experience,  that  assent  to  it  ia  instantaneous  ;  hut  the  prop- 
osition "  Human  life  may  extend  over  two  centuries"  is  one  im- 
plying so  many  facts  which  cannot  be  made  present  to  the  mind, 
because  not  lying  within  familiar  experience,  that  instead  of  as- 
sent it  prodnces  denial,  or  at  least  doubt,  which  is  suspension  of 
belief,  which  again  is  the  confessed  inability  to  make  all  the  facts 
present  to  the  mind.  That  "  two  and  two  make  four"  is  the  im- 
mediate and  irresistible  conclusion  of  every  educated  man ;  never- 
theless, this  very  man  would  pause  before  assenting  to  the  prop- 
osition "  Eight  times  three  hundred  and  niuety-six,  make  three 
thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight,"  because  he  would  have 
to  make  present  to  his  mind  the  successive  steps  of  the  calcula- 
tion, and  this  would  demand  an  effort,  great  in  proportion  to  his 
want  of  familiarity  with  calculations. 
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In  spite  of  this  identity  of  belief  and  perception,  it  is  necessary 
for  tiie  perspicuity  of  discussion  to  disctiniinatc  tte  two,  and  I 
propose  therefore  to  restrict  the  term  belief  to  the  assent  to  prop- 
ositions, and  demarcate  it  from  those  direct  inferences  which 
are  made  in  the  presence  of  objects  and  have  reference  fo  them, 
I  would  saj,we  believe  in  the  proposition  "Fire  bums,"  but 
know  the  foot  that  tie  paper  about  to  be  thrust  into  flame  will 
Ignite  Such  a  discnmmation  of  tenns  will  be  found  useful  m 
disoussmg  causation  We  shall  thus  see  in  what  respect  assent 
to  a  proposition,  complex  in  its  elements,  differs  from  the  "  prac- 
tical behtf"  of  mankind  in  particular  facts — we  shall  separate 
the  belief  of  the  philosopher  in  the  proposition  "Every  effect 
must  have  a  cause,"  fiom  the  belief  of  the  child  that  the  fire, 
which  yesterday  burned  paper,  will  bum  it  to-day.  Both  beliefs 
are  grounded  on  and  limited  by  experience ;  but  the  experience 
of  the  philosopher  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  child  by  its 
greater  accumulation  of  analogous  facts.  The  "necessity"  and 
"universality"  which,  according  to  Kant  and  Dr,  Whewell,  disf- 
linguish  the  philosophical  conception,  and  raise  it  above  esperi- 
ence,  will  be  considered  hereafter     F     th    p  ese  t  t  ugh 

if  we  have  reduced  belief  in  causal    n  (  p        )  t       pe 

of  a  direct  kind,  not  separable  f    m  tl  t«ll    t    1  act, 

but  allied  to  all  other  acts  ia  being  th  m  t  i  p  t  t  f 
phenomena  formerly  present  in  e  pe  A  1  th        11  h  Ip 

us,  perhaps,  to  reconcile  the  comb  t    t      h     qua     1  tl 

idea  of  "  power"  in  causation. 

Thus  while  it  will  be  admitted  by  th  p    ty  th  t  b  tween 

two  events,  named  respectively  cseadfft,       ne  p 

ceived  by  us,  over  and  above  the  mere  fact  of  antecedence  and 
sequence ;  and  that  therefore  Hume  is  right  in  saying — we  only 
perceive  this  antecedence,  and  do  not  perceive  the  causal  link ; 
on  the  other  Land  it  must  be  maintained,  that  between  those 
two  events  there  is  a  specific  relation,  a  something  which  mates 
the  one  succeed  the  other,  causing  this  particular  effect  rather 
than  another  ;  and  this  subtle  link  it  is  which  is  the  nexus  con- 
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tended  for ;  this  relation  it  is  which  distinguishes  »  casual  act 
from  ODe  of  accidental  sequence.  There  must  be  a  peculiar  rela- 
tion, or  property,  existing  between  oxygen  nnd  metals,  otherwise 
metals  never  could  be  oxidized.  The  oxidation  of  iron  is  an 
effect  like  the  ignition  of  paper ;  but  it  is  an  effect  producible 
only  through  a  specific  relation  or  cause.  To  say  tbat  we  can- 
not inow  this  cause,  cannot  perceive  this  relation,  and  that 
antecedence  and  sequence  are  all  that  we  can  pci'ceive,  is  only 
saying  tliat  we  cannot  penetrate  beyond  phenomena  and  their 
successions ;  but  this  is  no  more  a  ground  for  the  denial  of  a 
causal  nexus,  than  it  is  for  the  denial  of  an  external  world. 

All  things  necessarily  stand  related  to  all  other  things ;  some- 
times these  relations-  are  obtruded  on  our  notice,  because  they 
pass  from  relations  of  coexistence  info  relations  of  succession,  and 
we  name  them  causes  and  effects ;  at  other  times  they  remain  in 
the  background  of  unremarked  coexistence,  and  our  unsolicited 
attention  overlooks  them ;  we  do  not  then  name  them  cause  and 
effect.  The  carbonate  of  lime,  which  I  see  before  me  as  marble, 
suggests  to  me  in  its  inaction,  no  conception  of  power,  or  caus- 
ation, because  my  attention  is  not  solicited  by  any  successive  re- 
lations; yet,  if  I  bad  witnessed  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid 
on  the  lime,  which  originally  caused  the  two  substances  to  unite 
and  form  marble,  the  passage  from  one  state  to  another  would 
Lave  suggested  the  idea  of  some  power  at  work.  It  is  clear  that 
there  must  be  relations  existing  between  the  carbonic  acid  and 
the  lime,  which  cause  the  two  to  remain  united,  as  we  see  them 
in  marble.  We  do  not  see  these  relations — we  do  nol,  therefore, 
see  the  cause — but  we  know  the  cause  must  be  in  operation  all 
the  while,  although,  io  consequence  of  no  chauges  taking  place, 
we  are  not  solicited  to  observe  the  operation.  Hence  it  is  that 
only  successive  phenomena  are  named  causal ;  and  hence  is  it 
that  Hume  was  right  iu  saying  that  en  demiere  analyse,  invari- 
ableness  of  antecedence  and  sequence  is  all  that  experience  tells 
US  of  causation  ;  although  he  did  not,  I  think,  state  his  position 
clearly,  nor  discern  its  real  basis. 
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This  coDception  of  causation,  as  the  direct  relation  between 
any  two  phenomena,  whether  coexistent  or  aacceasive,  accorda 
nitb  the  fiict  that  what  is  called  the  effect  is  itself  but  the  union 
of  two  causes — the  oxygen  aiid  the  metal  co-operate  to  form  an 
oxide ;  the  group  of  facts  which  we  designate  as  the  antecedent, 
eomhines  with  the  group  of  facts  called  the  sequent ;  as  when  we 
say  that  "  Henry  I.  died  of  eating  lampreys ;"  hy  which  we  mean, 
that  in  a  certain  condition  of  his  organism  the  introduction  of 
lampreys  waa  the  antecedent  to  a  whole  aeriea  of  aequenccs  ter- 
minating in  death ;  although  we  are  perfectly  aware  that  the 
salmon  was  not  the  "  cauae,"  but  only  one  integer  in  the  sum  of 
causes.  The  difficulty  in  fixing  upon  a  true  cause  is  this  very 
complexity  of  relations :  only  when  we  can  be  said  to  know  all 
the  elements  of  a  group,  can  we  isolate  one  to  estimate  its  in- 
fluence. 

I  have  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  two  contending  parties  on 
this  perplexing  queation,  and  for  all  further  discussion  must  refer 
to  John  Mill's  chapter  in  hia  System  of  Logic,  where,  however, 
there  is  a  passage  which  seems  to  me  quite  contrary  to  the  doc- 
trine he  upholda,  I  allude  to  his  strictures  on  the  dogma  cessante 
caus&  cessat  el  effedua.  "  j4  coup  de  soldi  givea  a  man  a  brain- 
fever;  will  the  fever  go  off  as  soon  as  he  is  moved  out  of  the 
sunshine?  A  sword  is  run  through  his  body;  must  the  sword 
remain  in  his  body  in  order  that  he  may  continue  dead!"* 
Surely  this  argument  is  tenable  only  by  those  who  confound  a 
cauae  with  the  whole  group  of  conditions  which  precede,  and  the 
effect  with  the  whole  group  of  conditions  which  succeed ;  and 
is  not  tenable  by  those  who  hold  that  cause  and  effect  are  simply 
antecedent  and  sequent.  The  solar  rays  striking  on  the  man's 
head  produce  a  disturbance  in  the  circulation,  which  in  its  turn 
becomes  the  antecedent  to  a  congestion  of  the  blood-vessels 
brain,  which  becomes  a  brain-fever;  instead  of  one  succession  of 
cause  and  effect,  we  have  here  a  series  of  such 
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if  we  could  analyze  the  various  stages  of  the  sun-stroke,  wo 
should  find  that  each  effect  did  eeaao  on  tlie  cessation  of  the 
cause;  indeed,  if  an  effect  be  nothing  but  the  sequent  of  an  an- 
tecedent— and  not  the  product  of  some  creative  power  in  the 
cause — it  must  depend  for  its  existence  on  the  presence  of  the 
antecedent. 

Hume's  theory  of  causation  set  Kant  speculating  on  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  cognition ;  hut  before  we  follow  out  the  de- 
velopment of  Philosophy  in  that  direction,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
trace  the  further  development  of  Locke's  influence  in  other  di- 
rections. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  KNOWLEDGE  REFERRED  TO  SENSATION  BY 
THE  CONFUSION  OF  THOUGHT  WITH  FEELING:  THE  SEN- 
SATIONAL SCHOOL. 


COKDILLAO. 

§  I.   Life  or  Conoillac. 

Etiesne  De  Condillac  was  born  at  Grenoble,  ia  I7l5.  His 
life  was  passed  mainly  in  study,  and  was  not  varied  by  any  of 
those  incidents  which  give  interest  and  romance  to  biography. 
He  published  his  first  work,  Ussai  mr  r  Origine  dea  Connmssances 
ffumaines,  in  1746.  Three  years  after,  his  Traite  des  Systhmes, 
His  other  works  followed  rapidly ;  and  established  for  him  such 
a  reputation,  that  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  Prince  of  Parma, 
and  for  whose  instruction  he  wrote  the  CotiTS  tTEtudes.  In 
1768  the  capricious  doors  of  the  Academie  Frani;aise  were 
opened  to  him ;  but  once  elected  a  member,  he  never  after  at- 
tended any  of  its  sittings.  He  published  his  Logtque  in  his  old 
age,  and  left  behind  him  his  Langue  de»  Calcuh.  He  died  in 
1780. 

§  II.  CoNDiLLAc's  System. 

We  have  seen  how  Idealism  and  skepticism  grew  out  of  the 
doctrines  respecting  the  origin  of  knowledge.  We  have  now  to 
see  the  growth  of  the  "Sensational  School." 

The  success  which  Locke  met  with  in  France  is  well  known. 
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For  a  whole  century  the  countrymen  of  Descartes  extolled  the 
EogliBh  philosopher,  little  suspecting  how  that  philosopher  would 
have  disclaimed  their  homage,  could  he  have  witaessed  it,  Con- 
dillac  is  the  acknowledged  representative  of  Locte  in  France. 
When  his  first  work,  entitled  £!ssai  mr  r  Origine  des  Conwn's- 
saneea  Humaines,  appeared,  he  had  no  notion  of  simplifying 
Locke  by  reducing  all  Knowledge  to  Sensation.  He  was  a 
modest  Lockeist,  and  laid  down  as  the  fundamental  principle, 
that  "  sensations  and  the  operations  of  the  mind  are  the  mate- 
rials of  all  our  knowledge — materials  which  reflection  sets  in  ac- 
tion by  seeking  their  eomhinations  and  relations."  (Chap.  i.  |  5.) 
In  I'Jbii  appeared  his  celebrated  work,  the  Traite  des  Sensa^ 
turns.  In  it  he  quits  Locke's  principle  for  that  of  Gassendi  and 
Hobhes,  "The  chief  object  of  this  work,"  he  says,  "is  to  show 
how  all  our  knowledge  and  all  ouf faculties  are  derived  from  the 
senses;  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  from  sensations."  The  in- 
clusion of  "our  faculties,"  as  well  as  our  ideas,  in  this  sensneus 
origin,  is,  however,  due  entirely  to  Condillac  Hobhes  never 
thought  of  such  a  "  simpliflcation."  The  divergence  from  Locke 
is  obvious  :  instead  of  the  two  sources  of  ideas,  recognized  in  the 
Esiay  on  Human  Underslaitding,  it  assumes  one  source  only — 
Sensation ;  instead  of  inind,  with  certain  elementary  faculties,  it 
assumes  one  elementary  feculty — that  of  Sensibility — out  of 
which  all  the  faculties  are  evolved  by  the  action  of  external  ob- 
jects on  the  senses.  Nor  was  this  a  mere  slip  of  Condillac's  pen : 
the  error  is  radical ;  it  constitutes  the  peculiarity  of  his  system. 
Speaking  of  various  philosophers,  and  quoting,  with  praise,  the 
maxim  attributed  to  Aristotle,  that  "Nothing  is  in  the  intellect 
which  was  not  previously  in  the  senses,"  he  adds,  "  Immediately 
after  Aristotle  cornea  Locke ;  for  the  other  philosophers  who  have 
written  on  this  subject  are  not  worthy  of  mention.  This  Eng- 
lishman has  certainly  thrown  great  Ijght  on  the  subject,  but  he 
has  left  some  obscurity,  ,  ,  ,  All  the  faculties  of  the  soul  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  innate  qualitiea,  and  he  never  suspected  they 
might  be  derived  from  sensation  itself." 
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Certainly,  Lock#  never  suspected  any  thing  «{  the  kind,  and 
would  loudly  have  repudiated  it,  had  any  one  suggested  such  a 
simplification  of  the  p^jchologital  problem  He  might  have 
asked  Condillac,  why  13  it  no  Ape  havmg  the  li-ve  senses  of  Man 
has  ever  yet  been  educated  as  a  Man  ?  and  if  fecnlties  are  noth- 
ing hut  sensations,  why  are  the  faculties  of  the  Ape  so  remark 
ably  inferior,  when  the  senses,  some  of  them  at  least,  are  so 
remarkably  superior  to  those  of  Man.!  ^e  find,  on  the  one 
hand,  animals  having  senses  like  those  of  man,  lut  not  having 
the  facnities  of  man ;  we  find,  on  the  other  hand  men  defii.ient 
in  certain  senses — sight,  hearing,  taste,  or  smell — who,  so  far 
from  being  deficient  in  mental  faculties,  are  remarkable  for  their 
high  endowments ;  a  striking  ex.imple  of  which  is  the  cise  of 
Lanra  Bridgman,  horn  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb  Nay,  among  men 
having  all  the  senses  in  activity,  we  find  the  greatest  disparities 
in  mental  faculty ;  and  we  do  not  find  that  tlie  men  whose  sen- 
sea  are  the  most  susceptible  and  active,  are  the  men  wl  os  'nt  I 
lectual  faculties  are  the  most  developed;  which  is  st  o  f  the 
faculties  are  nothing  but  sensations.  How  does  O  nd  Ila  x 
plain  the  famiiiar  fact  of  Idiots  being  in  full  posses.  f  fb 

senses?  When  he  makes  his  famous  Statue  grow  nt<i  an  I  tel 
ligence,  by  the  gradual  evolutioa  of  one  sense  after  th  th  fc 
never  occurs  to  him  that  he  tacitly  admits  the  pr  sen  f  h 
very  mind  which  is  said  to  be  evolved ;  since  in  tl  ab  n  t 
that  mind  the  senses  will  not  elevate  the  statue  on  n  h  ab 
idiocy. 

Had  Condillac  been  surveying  the  animal  series,  and  endeavor- 
ing to  trace  the  gradual  development  of  Sensibility  throughout 
that  series,  he  might  have  maintained,  with  some  philosophical 
cogency,  that  the  various  faculties  were  the  derivative  products 
of  sensation.  But  he  had  no  such  conception.  He  looked  upon 
the  mind  as  a  ta/mtSram,  a  blank  page  on  which  sensations  wrot« 
certmn  characters;  and  instead  of  regarding  the  mind  in  the 
light  of  an  organism,  the  food  of  which  waa  furnished  by  the 
senses,  he  regarded  it  as  a  simple  gi-aiiaiy,  in  which  the  grain,  on 
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entering,  " transfoi'med  itself"  into  bread,  ovin,  and  baker.  He 
'thought  the  senses  created  the  faculties  and  were  the  faculties. 
He  might  as  well  have  said  that  exercise  creates  the  faculty  of 
rnnning.  The  child  cannot  run  till  he  has  exercised  Lis  limbs; 
but  the  exercise  does  not  give  him  the  limbs,  it  only  calls  them 
into  a<'tiou. 

Condillac  is  right  in  saying  that  we  are  not  horn  with  the 
mental  faculties  developed  (a  point  to  be  touched  upon  here- 
after), hut  he  is  wrong  in  saying  that  (liese  faculties  are  only 
sensations.  And  when  he  endeavored  to  construct  the  inind  and 
its  faculties  out  of.  tramformed  sensafiims,  he  never  once  sus- 
pected that  the  faculty  of  transformation — t/iaf  which  transforms 
— could  not  be  itself  a  sensation.  It  is  very  easy  to  imagine 
transformed  sensations;  but  the  sensations  do  not,  we  presume, 
transform  themselves.  "What  is  it  that  transforms  them  ?  The 
mind?  Not  so.  The  mind  is  the  aggregate  of  our  mental 
states,  faculties,  etc.;  the  mind  is  made  up  of  "transformed  sen- 
sations," and  cannot,  therefore,  be  the  transforming  power.  We 
return  to  the  charge,  and  demand,  What  is  it  which  trans- 
forms! Condillae  has  ao  answer.  All  he  can  say  is,  what  he 
saya  over  and  over  again,  that  out  faculties  are  transformed  sen- 
sations.   Hear  him : 

"  Locke  distinguishes  two  sources  of  ideas,  sense  and  reflection. 
It  would  he  more  exact  to  recognize  but  one ;  first,  because  re- 
flection is,  in  its  principle,  nothing  hut  sensation  itself;  secondly, 
because  it  is  less  a  source  of  ideas  than  a  canal  through  which 
they  flow  from  sense. 

"This  inexactitude,  slight  as  it  may  seem,  has  thrown  much 
obscurity  over  his  system.  He  contents  himself  with  recognizing 
that  the  soul  perceives,  thinks,  doubts,  believes,  reasons,  wiUs, . 
reflects;  that  we  are  convinced  of  the  existence  of  these  opera- 
tions, because  we  find  them  iu  ourselves,  aud  they  contiibute  to 
the  progress  of  our  knowledge ;  but  he  did  not  perceive  the  ne- 
cessity of  discovering  their  origin  and  the  principle  of  their  gen- 
eration—he  did  not  suspect  that  they  might  only  be  acquired 
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habits ;  lie  seems  to  have  regarded  them  as  innate,  and  he  says 
only  that  they  may  be  perfected  by  exercise."* 

This  is  far  enough  from  Locke,f  who  wonld  have  been  amazed 
to  hear  that  "judgment,  reflection,  the  passions,  in  a  word,  all 
the  faculties  of  the  mind,  are  nothing  but  sensation  wkick  trann- 
forms  itself  differently  (qui  se  transforme  differemraent)." 

As  it  is  cuiious  to  see  how  sensation  transforms  itaelf  into  these 
faculties,  we  will  translate  Condillac's  account.  "If  a  multitude 
of  sensations  operate  at  the  same  time  with  the  same  degree  of 
vivacity,  or  nearly  so,  man  is  then  only  an  animal  that  feels ;  ex- 
perience suffices  to  convince  us  that  then  the  multitude  of  im- 
pressions takes  away  ail  activity  from  the  mind.  But  let  only 
one  sensation  subsist,  or  without  entirely  dismissing  the  others, 
let  US  only  diminish  their  force ;  the  mind  is  at  once  occupied 
more  particularly  with  the  sensation  which  preserves  its  vivacity, 
and  that  sensation  becomes  attention,  without  its  being  necessary 
for  us  to  suppose  any  thing  else  in,  the  mind.  If  a  new  sensation 
acquire  greater  vivacity  than  the  former,  it  will  become  in  its 
turn  attention.  But  the  gi'eater  the  force  which  the  former  had, 
the  deeper  the  impression  made  on  us,  and  the  longer  it  is  pre- 
served- Expeiience  proves  this.  Our  capacity  of  sensation  is 
therefore  divided  into  the  sensation  we  have  had,  and  the  sensa- 
tion which  we  now  have  «e  perceive  them  both  at  once,  but 
we  perceive  them  difterently  the  one  seems  as  past,  lie  other 
as  present.  The  nune  of  senmlion  designates  the  impression 
actually  made  upon  our  senses  and  it  takes  that  of  memory 
when  it  presents  itself  to  us  as  a  senssition  which  has  formerly 
been  felt.  Meuiorj,  theiefore,  is  only  the  transformed  sensation. 
When  there  is  double  attention,  there  is  comparison;  for  to  be 

*  Eetrait  raisioane  du  Tra'tUdea  SenmtUins:  (Euvrss  di  Oondiitae  (ISuSJ, 
iv.  IB. 

t  It  wouM  be  idle  t<i  refuto  liere  the  vulgar  notion  thnt  Cimdillao  perTectsd 
Locke's  principles ;  or,  as  U.  Cousin  absurdly  enys,  that  Locke's  ^aay  was 
tlia  rough  aliotoli  (ibdsdie)  of  wJiioh  the  TraiU  des  Sensatista  la  the  por- 
feoted  picture  ;  snob  a  nation,  can  be  entettained  only  by  tliose  irlio  bliDdly 
aooept  traditionary  judgmeats.  The  brief  eKpositiOQ  we  akall  give  of  Con- 
dillao  IB  A  anffldent  snsw«  to  nil  sitcli  aasertjonit. 
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attentive  to  two  ideas  or  to  compare  tliem,  is  the  same  thing. 
But  we  cannot  compare  ihem  without  perceiving  some  difference 
or  some  resemblance  between  thent :  to  perceive  such  relations, 
is  to  judge.  The  acts  of  comparing  and  judgiog  are  therefore 
only  attention ;  it  is  thus  that  sensation  becomes  successively  at- 
tention, comparison,  judgment." 

The  other  faculties  are  explained  in  a  similar  way,  hut  we 
need  quote  no  more.  That  such  a  system  should  ever  have  at- 
tained the  favor  it  did,  is  a  striking  example  of  the  facility  with 
which  men.  may  be  misled  by  an  artful  use  of  words. 

Condiliac  said  that  science  is  only  a  well- constructed  language 
{une  lanffue  bun  fatte) ;  so  mucii  did  he  rely  upon  precision  in 
words.  Nor  is  this  inexplicable  in  a  man  who  fancied  he  had  re- 
duced tlie  analysis  of  mind  to  its  simplest  elements  by  merely 
naming  them  differently.  It  is,  however,  as  absurd  to  call  ideas 
sensations  because  the  ideas  were  originated  by  sensations,  as  it 
would  be  to  call  reasoning  observation,  because  reasoning  is 
founded  on  observation.  The  only  excuse  for  the  error  is  in  the 
common,  but  false,  supposition  that  ideas  are  faint  impressions. 
They  are  not  impressions  at  all.  Condiliac  says  that  an  idea  is 
a  remembered  sensation,  and  this  remembrance  is  only  a  lesser 
degree  of  vivacity  in  the  sensation.  We  answer  that  the  idea  is 
nothing  of  tie  kind ;  so  far  from  being  the  sensation  in  a  lesser 
degi'ee,  it  is  not  the  sensation  at  all ;  it  is  altogether  different 
from  the  sensation.  Although  every  man  who  has  experienced 
toothache,  can  have  a  very  distinct  idea  of  it  {in  other  words,  he 
can  think  o^  and  talk  of  toothache),  we  defy  iiim  to  detect  in 
his  idea  any  repetition  of  the  sensation.  Nor  is  this  wonderful ; 
sensation  is  the  product  of  a  distinct  pai-f  of  the  nervous  sysSera, 
the  senses;  ideas  are  the  product  of  another  distinct  part  of 
the  nervous  system,  the  cerebrum  :  sensation  is  feeling,  thougiit 
is  thinking.  To  suppose  feeling  and  thinking  are  the  same  (al- 
though both  may  come  under  the  term  feeling,  by  giving  the 
word  some  new  general  signification),  is  an  absurdity  reserved 
for  the  Sensational  School,  the  last  and  not  the  least  illustrious 
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of  whom,  M.  Destutt  de  Tracy,  consolidated  it  into  an  aphorism : 
penser  c'esf  sentir. 

The  ambiguities  of  language  have  ia  this  case  been  assisted 
by  the  nature  of  our  sensations.  Thus  all  our  visual  ideas,  inas- 
much as  they  assume  shape,  do  sefm  like  faint  sensations;  the 
reason  is,  that  although  it  ia  a  very  different  thing  to  look  at  the 
sun  and  to  Ikini:  of  it,  yet  in  thinking,  our  idea  corresponds,  in 
some  measure,  with  our  sensation :  the  idea  is  of  a  round,  yellow, 
luminous  body,  and  is  not  improperly  called  an  image  of  the  sun. 
If  it  is  an  image  of  the  sun,  we  easily  conclude  that  it  is  a  faint 
copy  of  our  sensation.  But  in  the  case  of  other  senses,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  detecting  the  error.  When  we  say  that  we  can 
recall  the  sensation  of  hunger,  we  verbally  confound  our  power  of 
thinking  a  thing,  with  our  power  of  feeling  it.  There  is,  in  truth, 
a  generic  distinction  between  Thought  and  Sensation,  which  it 
ia  fetal  to  overlook;  nor  could  it  have  been  overlooked  but  for 
the  introduction  and  adoption  of  that  much-abused  word  "idea," 
instead  of  thought. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  recover  anif  sensation  at  all,  but  only 
the  ideal  effect  of  the  sensation.  Mr.  Bain,  who  of  all  psychol- 
ogists, as  it  appears  to  me,  has  approached  nearest  to  the  truth, 
here  remarks,  that  the  "exact  tone  of  feeling,  the  precise  inward 
sensation  due  to  a  state  of  hunger,  is  almost  irrecoverable  and 
unimaginable  in  a  state  of  comfortable  repletion,"  I  believe  it 
to  be  utterly  irrecoverable,  "But,"  he  adds,  "the  uneasy  move- 
ments, the  fretful  tones,  the  language  of  complaint,  are  all  easy 
to  recall;  they  belong  to  the  more  intellectual  part  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  and  by  these  we  can  recover  some  portion  of  the  total  fact, 
which  is  also  just  about  as  much  as  we  can  communicate  to  a 
second  person.  The  digestive  state  for  the  time  being,  rules  the 
tone  of  sensation  so  effectually,  that  we  cannot,  by  any  effort, 
restore  the  currents  due  to  an  entirely  opposite  state;  we  can 
only  recover  the  more  revivable  accompaniments."*     The  reason 

•  The  Semea  and  l/ie  InltlUit,  p.  33T. 
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of  this  I  take  to  be  simply  tbe  impossibility    t  i   pi  cn- 

sation  (e.  ff.  that  of  repletion)  by  an  idea.     Th  at    n    1  1  un- 

ger  was  due  to  a  peculiar  stimulus  of  the  j  t   n    bo 

long  as  that  stimulus  was  present,  the  seu  at  n  w  y  sent ; 
when  another  stimulus  replaced  it,  another  t    n  led, 

and  in  the  presence  of  that  stimulus  no  othe       n    t  ov- 

erable.     The  "revis-able  accompaniments"  n  t  tons, 

but  the  sequences  of  sensations,  ideal  elements.  When  Mr.  Bain 
contrasts  the  sense  of  sight  with  the  sense  of  hunger,  and  says 
"  that  we  can  recoTer  a  picture  or  vision  of  fancy  almost  as  ex- 
actly as  we  saw  it,  though  not  so  strongly,"  and  thinks  that  this 
gives  to  the  sense  of  sight  its  "  intellectual  character,"  he  appears 
to  me  to  overlook  the  generic  distinction  between  Sensation  and 
Thought,  a  distinction  which  Condillac  and  his  school  systemat- 
ically set  aside.  "  We  can  repossess  ourselves,"  he  adds, "  of  the 
exact  scene  as  it  lay  to  the  eye;  in/act  the  sensation  itself  is  the 
most  retainable  part  of  the  whole."  I  cannot  but  think  that,  if 
Mr.  Baiu  will  reconsider  this  statement,  he  will  admit  that  the 
sensation  itself  is  precisely  the  part  which  is  not  retainable,  not 
recoverable;  for  although  the  image  of  the  landscape  beheld  in 
memory  is  like  the  actual  scene  which  we  gazed  upon — or,  in 
mote  accurate  language,  although  we  are  similarly  affected  by 
the  remembrance  as  by  the  original  stimulus— yet  a  psychologist 
of  Mr.  Bain's  rank  does  not  need  to  be  told  that  the  landscape 
in  perception  is  constituted  by  a  variety  of  intellectual  inferences 
— all  its  relations  of  space,  form,  solidity,  etc.,  being  purely  in- 
tellectual elements,  and  these  onh/  are  the  elements  present  in 
the  rememlH-ance,  the  actual  sensations  not  being  present  at  all. 
What  therefore  is  recoverable,  is  the  purely  intellectual  part  of 
the  whole;  what  is  irrecoverable,  the  sensational;  precisely  as 
in  the  case  of  hunger ;  we  can  recall  the  effects  of  hunger,  even 
when  quietly  digesting  dinner,  but  we  cannot  recall  the  sensation 
of  hunger. 

The  point  in  dispute  is  so  important,  and  is  so  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  whole  docti-ine  of  the  Sensational  School, 
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formiD^  1  d  tb  l  ttle-ground  of  all  psychological  doctrine, 
that  w    m    t  d      t  with,  more  than  a  passing  attention. 

The  CO  f  f  S       tion  with  Ideation,  or  Thought,  is  Con- 

dillae's    y  t  m  t  ;  but  it  is  an  error  from  which  few,  if 

any  wnters,  f  th    spiritualist  schools,  have  been  free.     Ex- 

plicitly mpl  tty  these  two  phenomena  have  been  regarded 
as  two  asp  t  f  th  me  thing.  The  rigorous  demarcation  of 
Sensat  i        ss,  from  Ideation  as  another  process, — 

each  d  p  d  t  t  pai'at*  nervous  centre, — will  be  found  in 
no  psy  h  1  g  It  tise.  Nevertheless,  Comparative  Anatomy 
has  succeeded  in  demonstrating  the  independence  of  the  organs 
of  Sense,  and  the  Brain-proper ;  although  no  one  has  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  detecting  the  true  relations  which  connect  these  inde- 
pendent centres,  and  make  them  act  together.  We  know  that 
the  brain  is  as  much  an  addition  to  the  organs  of  Sense  as  these 
organs  are  additions  to  the  nervous  system  of  the  simpler  ani- 
Bials.  Ix)w  down  in  the  animal  scale  we  can  detect  no  trace  at 
all  of  a  nervous  system ;  ascending  a  few  steps,  we  detect  a  sim- 
ple ganglion  with  its  pi'olongations ;  ascending  higher,  we  detect 
a  more  comples  arrangement  of  ganglia,  and  rudimentary  organs 
of  Sense ;  ascending  still  higher  and  higher,  we  detect  more 
complex  organs  of  Sense,  and  a  rudimentary  Brain  ;  till  at  last 
we  arrive  at  man,  with  his  complex  organs  and  his  complex 
Brain.  But  so  independent  is  the  Brain,  that  even  in  the 
human  species  cases  occur  of  "  anencephalous  monsters,"  that 
is  to  say,  children  born  without  any  Brmn  whatever ;  and 
tiese  children  breathe,  suck,  cry,  and  stniggle,  like  other 
chOdren. 

Further,  it  is  ascertained  that  the  function  of  this  Brain  (or 
Cerebrum)  is  Thought — or,  as  James  Mill,  with  a  nice  sense  of 
utility,  proposed  to  call  it,  Ideation,  Granting  this,  we  grant 
that  the  functions  Sensation  and  Ideation  are  as  independent  as 
the  organs  of  which  they  are  the  functions;  and  although  Idea- 
tion is  organically  connected  with  Sensation,  yet  not  more  so 
than  muscular  motion  is  connected  with  Sensation,     Neither  t!ie 
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mpl       „       ,         m    t      t  th     1  novate  in  this  matter, 

although  we  find  it  needful  to  remind  the  reader  that  each  spe- 
cial sense  is  really  the  function  of  a  complex  apparatus  of  organs. 
The  apparatus  of  Sight,  for  example,  may  be  separated  into  at ' 
least  three  parts  : — 1st,  for  the  reception  of  impressions  of  light ; 
2d,  for  the  transmission  of  thc«e  impressions  ;  3d,  for  the  sensa- 
tion. Of  these  the  last  need  only  here  be  specially  considered, 
and  may  be  called  the  Sensational  Cenlre.\  In  this  centre  the 
external  stimulus  becomes  a  sensation  ;  from  this  centre  the  sen- 
sation is  generally  (not  always)  propagated  to  the  cerebrum, 
which  in  turn  may  propagate  the  influence  to  the  centre  of  mus- 
cular motion,  or  elsewhere. 

Every  sense,  whether  it  be  one  of  the  five  special  senses,  or  of 
the  so-called  "organic  senses"  (such  as  those  of  the  alimentary 
canal  or  of  muscular  activity),  has  its  own  special  centre,  or  sen- 
sorium  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  assuming,  with 
Unaor  and  Prochaaha,  the  existence  of  any  one  general  sensori- 
iim,  to  which  these  all  converge ;  and  I  shall  speak  therefore  of 
the  Sensational  Centres  as  the  seats  of  sensations  derived  from 


*  See  this  point  illustratad  in  detuil  by  Unier  and  Proohaska,  in  tlielr 
traatiaos  translated  for  tho  Eay  Society  by  Dr.  Lajoocfe. 

f  I  would  cttUit  sensory  gunglion.if  that  did  not  presuppose  the  Bsistenoe 
of  a.  disWnot  ganglion,  wiatflmically  aepuruble  in  the  higher  animals,  as  it  is 
in  those  lower  animals  which  have  nothing  but  sensory  ganglia.  At  present, 
however,  sdcnoe  does  not  warrant  eneli  a  statement  otherwise  than  as  an 
hypothesia.  Besides,  I  inclnde  the  spinal  chord  among  the  general  Sensa- 
tjonnl  Centres.    Compare  Frooboska,  p,  4S0. 
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the  stimuli  which  act  ou  the  organs  of  sense.  Considered  as 
Sensational  Centres,  they  are  perfectiy  independent  of  the  Brain  ; 
they  may  and  do  act  without  implicating  the  Brain,  for  they  will 
act  when  the  Brain  Js  absent :  a  bird  deprived  of  its  cerebrum 
manifests  unequivocal  symptoms  of  being  sensitive  to  light,  sound, 
etc  But  in  the  noi'ma!  state  of  the  organism  these  centres  ai'e 
intimately  connected  with  the  Brain ;  and  the  stimuli  which 
affect  them  directly,  indirectly  affect  the  Brain.  Light,  imping- 
ing on  the  I'etina,  determines  a  change  in  tlie  optic  Sensational 
Centre ;  this  change  is  usnaljy  propagated  lo  the  cerebrnm  ;  and 
as  the  flret  change  was  a  sensation,  so  is  the  second  an  idea :  this 
idea  may  excite  other  ideas,  or  it  may  be  so  faint  in  its  influence 
as  to  be  almost  immediately  absorbed,  and  tlien  we  are  said  to 
he  "scarcely  conscious"  of  the  sensation — meaning  that  we 
thought  very  little  about  it ;  an  example  of  which  is  the  little 
attention  we  pay  to  the  clock  striking  when  we  are  engaged  in 
study,  if  the  fact  is  indifferent  to  ns ;  we  hear  it,  but  think  not 
of  it  the  next  moment ;  if  on  the  other  hand  the  striking  of  the 
clock  is  iiot  indifferent  to  us,  the  various  thoughts  which  it 
awakens  make  us  eminently  "  conscious  of  the  sensation."  In 
the  heat  of  batUe,  a  sword  passes  through  a  man's  arm,  and 
nevertheless  the  wound  is  followed  by  no  pain  or  "  conscious- 
ness ;"  the  stimulus  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  would 
have  been  propagated  from  a  Sensational  Centre,  and  thence 
radiating  to  the  cerehrutn,  would  have  roused  up  manifold  ideas, 
namely,  of  consequences,  what  was  necessary  to  be  done,  etc.,  is 
prevented  from  so  radiating,  and  is  not  carried  beyond  the  Sen- 
sational Centre, 

Not  only  can  we  have  sensations  without  being  conscious  of 
them — i.  e.  without  thinking  about  them  ;  we  can  also  think  with 
perfect  freedom  when  ail  the  Sensational  Centres  (except  those 
of  oi^anio  life)  are  UBaffeeted  by  any  stimulus,  i.  e.  when  we  have 
no  sensations.  We  do  so  when  awake  in  bed  during  the  stillness 
of  night :  the  senses  are  in  repose,  the  Brain  is  active. 

Thus  is  the  independence  of  Ideation  and  Sensation  proved 
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paychologieally  and  anatomically ;  and  with  this  proof  we  de- 
Btroy  the  basis  of  Condillac'a  doctrine.  But  even  on  purely 
metaphysical  grounds  we  may  reject  his  theory  of  the  origio  of 
knowledge.  It  rests  ou  two  positions ; — the  fii'st  is  the  reduction 
of  all  knowledge  to  sensation  ;  the  second  is  the  dogma  of  our 
faculties  not  being  innate.  The  first  is  the  doctrine  of  Gassendi 
and  Hohbes.  It  is  thus  stated  by  Diderot,  one  of  Condillac's 
most  celebrated  pupils  ; — "  Every  idea  must  necessarily,  when 
brought  to  its  state  of  ultimate  decompoation,  resolve  itself  into 
a  sensible  representation  or  picture ;  and  since  every  thing  m 
our  understanding  has  been  introduced  there  by  the  channel  of 
sensation,  whatever  proceeds  out  of  the  understanding  is  either 
chimerical  or  must  be  able,  in  returning  by  the  same  road,  to  re- 
establish itself  accoi^ing  to  its  sensible  archetype.  Hence  an 
important  rule  in  philosophy,  That  every  expression  which  can- 
not find  an  external  and  a  sensible  object  to  which  it  can  thus 
establish  its  atBnity,  is  destitute  of  signification."* 

Those  who  maintain  sensuous  experience  to  be  the  basis  of  all 
knowledge,  will  of  course  assent  to  the  position  that  every  one 
of  our  ideas  c^n  be  decomposed  into  sensuous  elements ;  but 
ideas  themselves  are  not  sensations,  they  are  formed  from  sensa- 
tions, and  are  not  sensible  pictures.  The  least  experience  is  suf- 
ficient (o  convince  us  that  we  have  many  ideas  which  cannot  be 
reduced  to  any  sensible  piclure  whatever;  or,  to  prevent  any  of 
the  ambiguity  which  belongs  to  the  word  "  idea,"  let  us  rather 
say  we  have  many  thoughts  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  any 
sensible  picture.  We  can  think  of  a  sound  without  any  power 
of  forming  a  picture  of  sound  ;  we  can  think  of  virtue  or  good- 
ness, of  patriotism  or  scoundrelism,  without  being  able  to  form 
mental  pictures  of  these  ideas. 

Now  for  (he  second  point :  Condillac,  we  believe,  was  the  first 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  important  truth  that  our  faculties  are 
not  innate — are  not  even  connate ;  but  he  bungled  in  attempting 

•  Quoted  bj  Dugald  Stewart,  PMhai^hUiil  Essays,  p.  13fl. 
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to  trace  tlie  genesis  of  these  faculties.  That  men  are  not  born 
with  the  powers  of  reasoning,  remembering,  imagining,  is  a  prop- 
osition which  will  meet  with  very  little  credit  at  first  A  little 
experience  and  reflection  however  show  us  that  as  the  child  cer- 
tainly cannot  reason,  remember,  or  imagine,  these  being  faculties 
subsequently  and  slowly  developed,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
mental  faculties  are  only  potentialli/  in  the  new-born  child.  The 
baby  can  no  more  reason  than  he  can  talk.  lie  learns  to  do 
both  ;  and,  before  he  can  learn  tlicni,  the  powers  of  his  mind  no 
leas  than  the  muscles  of  his  vocal  organs  must  grow,  be  devel- 
oped, and  strengthened  by  exercise.  Man  is  no  more  bom  with 
reason  than  an  acorn  is  born  an  oak.  The  grown  man  has  rea- 
son, as  every  oak  has  branches  and  foliage.  But  the  infant  and 
the  acorn,  though  they  contain  that  within  them  which,  under 
fitting  circumstances,  will  be  developed  into  reason  in  the  one, 
and  foliage  in  the  other,  cannot  be  said  to  have  as  yet  either 
reason  or  foliage. 

This  is  an  important  discoveiy,  and  yet  one  which  is  appa- 
rently obvious,  and  obtruded  upon  our  experience  by  the  daily 
observation  of  children.  Condillac  has  the  meiit  of  having  first 
seen  it;  but  he  saw  it  very  imperfectlj ,  ind  failed  ilfogether  to 
make  any  good  use  of  it  As  an  example  Ue  who  told  us 
that  our  faculties  were  not  mnate,  but  were  '  acquired  habits," 
tells  us,  when  he  comes  to  the  genesis  of  thoi^e  ficulties,  that 
they  spring  into  existence  at  once— are  born  full  grown— the 
acorn  suddenly  leaps  into  an  (  ik  Thu<:  his  &mous  statue  has 
Memory,  Judgment,  Desire,  etc ,  as  soon  as  it  baa  Sensations 
This  is  enough  to  show  that  if  Condillac  discovered  an  important 
fact,  he  only  st  mbled  o  er  and  knew  not  its  significance.* 
Let  us  hope  that  if  Englan  1  op  oduce  any  new  system  of 
Psychology,  thi  most  mpo  ^nt  po  nt  w  1  not  be  overlooked: 
the  growth  and  le  elof  n  en   ot  ou   fae  1  es  is  as  much  a  part 

•  The  only  person  nho,  to  our  knowledge,  has  mailB  any  use  of  this  TaeE, 
ie  Dr.  Berete,  wto  has  made  it  tlie  basia  of  hia  whole  philosophy.  See  his 
Iie«e  Payahohgit,  also  tho  Leh'haeh  dee-  Psyckologie  (Berlin,  1845). 
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of  Psychology,  aa  the  growth  and  development  of  our  organs  is 
a  part  of  Biology.* 

Condillac  has  made  but  a  poor  figure  in  our  pages ;  let  us 
hasten  to  add,  that  although  his  fundamental  positions  are  erro- 
Deous,  his  works  display  considerable  merits  both  in  manner  and 
matter.  Many  valuable  remarks,  and  some  good  analyses,  may 
be  found  in  his  writings ;  and  the  style  is  admirably  clear.  He 
departed  so  widely  from  Locke,  that  it  seems  strange  he  should 
ever  have  been  considered  as  a  disciple.  But  we  have  express 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  he  was  Locke's  disciple ;  and  if  we 
consider  for  a  moment  the  great  stress  which  Locke  always  placed 
upon  the  sensuous  origin  of  our  knowledge — that  being  the  point 
he  wished  to  bring  prominently  forward,  because  his  precursors 
had  neglected  it — we  shall  easily  conceive  how  Condiilac  might 
have  been  more  impressed  with  that  part  of  the  system  than 
with  .the  other,  which  Locke  had  rather  indicated  than  developed. 
Moreover  it  was  Locke's  object  to  prove  the  mind  to  be  a  tabula. 
rasa,  in  order  to  disprove  innate  ideas.  This  once  being  granted, 
it  was  easy  to  fall  into  the  error  of  Condillae's  "simplification." 

Condillac  was  clear,  but  much  of  his  clearness  was  owing  to 
his  shallowness ;  much  of  the  simplicity  was  owing  to  meagre- 
ness.  He  tried  to  construct  Psychology  npon  no  firmer  basis 
than  that  adopted  by  the  metaphysicians  whom  he  opposed. 
Analysis  of  mental  operations  and  merely  verbal  distinctions  had 
been,  powerless  in  the  hands  of  his  precursors,  nor  were  they 
powerful  in  his.  In  many  subordinat*  matters  he  improved  on 
them ;  some  of  his  analyses  were  better ;  many  of  his  verbal  dis- 
tinctions were  useful ;  but  he  had  no  true  psychological  Method, 
and  could  found  no  desirable  system.  The  idea  of  connecting 
Psychology  with  Biology  had  not  yet  been  distinctly  conceived. 
Although  the  brain  was  universally  held  to  be  the  "organ"  of 
the  mind,  the  mind  was,  by  the  strangest  of  oversights,  not  re- 
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garded  as  the  function  of  that  organ;*      nscij       Ij 
thought  of  connecting  the  study  of  the  m    1 »   h    1  h    ^ 

the  nervous  system ;  no  one  thought  of  a  phy     1     cal  has     a 
indispensable  to  psychological  science.     W      h  1!         1        f 
what  attempts  have  been  made  in  this  dir    t    n     Th    fi    t       p 
may  be  said  to  have  been  taken  by  Hartley 


CnAPTEK    II. 
HARTLEY. 

1  I.  Life  of  Hartley. 


David  Hartley,  the  son  of  a  Yorkshire  clergyman,  was  bom 
on  the  30th  of  August,  1705.  He  went  to  Cambridge  at  fifteen, 
and  became  a  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Originally  destined  for 
the  Church,  he  had  scruples  about  signing  the  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles, and  gave  up  the  Church  for  Medicine,  which  he  subsequently 
practised  with  great  success. 

When  only  twenty-five  years  of  age  he  conceived  the  design 
and  commenced  the  execution  of  his  celebrated  Observalitmg  on 
Man,  Aw  Frame,  his  Duly,  and  his  Expectations,  led  tiiereto,  as 
he  tells  US  in  the  Preface,  by  hearing  that  "the  Rev.  Mr.  Gay 
had  asserted  the  possibility  of  deducing  all  our  intellectual 
pleasures  and  pains  from  association."  Mr.  Gay  published  his 
views  in  a  dissertation  prefixed  to  Law's  translation  of  King  On 
the  Oriffiti  of  Evil ;  but  although  Hartley  acknowledges  having 

•  1  mey  liere  enter  n  brief  caveat  ngaiDst  the  conclusion  that  I  holi  tha 
"iiiind  to  be  the  function  of  the  brnin."  Thi»  is  no  placs  l«  argue  so  wide 
aqnestion;  and  I  eonl«nt  myself  with  saying,  that  in  the  erode  form  in 
which  that  opinion  is  frequently  presented,  I  do  not  agree.  Idention  I  hold 
tci  be  one  fiinclion  of  the  brain ;  bnt  Mind  Is  BomeChliig  more  general  tlian 
this  spewal  function  of  Ideation  ;  and  the  brain  hae  other  funetiona  besides 
Ideation,  other  funetiona  then  any  usually  called  menlnt. 
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derived  the  suggestion  from  Gay,  it  is  clear  to  all  readers  of  his 
work,  that  he  had  thoroughly  mastered,  and  made  his  own,  the 
principle  of  Association  aa  the  primary  law  of  intellectual  com- 
bination. Hartley  did  not  publish  his  Ohservalitmi  till  1'748, 
eighteen  years  after  the  scheme  was  fii'st  laid.  The  year  before, 
according  to  Dr.  Parr,  he  published  a  small  treatise  as  a  precur- 
sor to  this  work.  "You  will  be  astonished  to  hear,"  Dr.  Parr 
writes  to  Dugald  Stewart,"  "  that  in  this  book,  instead  of  the 
Doctrine  of  Necessity,  Hartley  openly  declares  for  the  indifference 
of  the  will,  as  maintained  by  Archbishop  King."  And  tlie  reader 
will  be  astonished  to  hear  that  Hartley  does  no  such  thing! 
Dugald  Stewait,  who  had  not  seen  the  work  referred  to,  remarks 
that  "it  is  curious  that,  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Hartley's  opin- 
ions on  so  very  essential  a  point  should  have  undergone  a  com- 
plete change ;"  still  more  curious,  however,  that  Dr.  Parr  should 
have  read  the  work  and  discovered  in  it  such  a  mare's-nest.  The 
tract  in  question  is  reprinted  in  the  volume  of  Metaphysical 
Tracts  by  English  Philosophers  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Pre- 
pared/or the  Press  by  the  late  Eev,  Samuel  Parr,  D.D.  Londorty 
1837 — a  volume  precious  to  metaphysical  students,  because  it  con- 
tains Collier's  CTajiw  Kwiiiersofis  and  S^eittMno/'TVuePAifosopfisi, 
If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  third  of  these  tracts.  Conjectures- 
qucedam  de  Sensu,  Molu,  et  Idearum  Qenerattone,  without  date, 
he  will  find  that  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  abstract,  in 
Latin,  of  the  first  part  of  Hartley's  Observations ;  and  that  the 
question  of  Free-will  is  nowhere  opened  in  it.  I  can  only  sup- 
pose that  Dr.  Parr,  unacquainted  with  physiological  speculations, 
was  misled  by  the  admirable  discussion  of  automatic  and  volun- 
tary actions  (pp.  31-35),  into  the  notion  that  Hartley  there  es- 
poused the  doctrine  of  free-will ;  but  I  am  surprised  that  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  should  have  allowed  the  eiTor  to  pass  uncorrected  in 
his  edition  of  Stewart's  Dissertation. 

Hartley  died  on  the  25th  of  August,  1757,  aged  fifty-two,  and 

•  Stewart's  Disserlation,  part  ii.  p.  S5S  of  Hamilton's  eilition. 
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kft  a  name  so  distinguished  for  piety  and  goodness,  tliat  it  iu  a 
great  measure  shielded  his  doctrines  from  the  reprobation  they 
have  ofteu  incurred  when  promulgated  hy  others, 

§  II.  IIartlet's  System, 

Combining  a  suggestion  tiirown  out  hy  Newton  at  the  end  of  his 
Principia,  and  in  the  questions  annexed  to  his  Optics,  respecting 
vibrations  of  an  ether  as  the  cause  of  sensation,  with  the  doctrine 
of  Locke  respecting  Association  of  Ideas,  Hartley  produced  a 
system  of  Psychology,  which  is  historically  curious  as  the  first 
attempt  to  expbiin  psychological  phenomena  on  physiological 
principles.  If  not  worth  much  as  a  contribution  to  Philosophy, 
it  is  very  noticeable  as  an  effort  to  connect  intellectual  with  phys- 
ical phenomena ;  and,  however  subsequent  writers  may  have  rid- 
iculed, not  without  excuse,  the  vibrations  and  vibratiuncles  which 
Hartley  substituted  for  the  old  metaphysical  conceptions,  it 
is  certain  that  his  attempt  to  expl^n  the  phenomena  physio- 
logically, has  very  much  influenced  the  thoughts  of  succeeding 
speculators. 

"Man,"  he  says,  "consists  of  t  p  t  body  anl  m'nd" 
Does  he  mean  by  this  to  proclaim  th  ten  e     f  a  d  t  n  t 

immaterial  entity  superadded  to  th  h  dy  \  i  g  to  th 
terms  of  his  definition,  on  the  first  pa        f  h     w    k  th  m 

to  be  his  iatenttoa ;  for  he  defines  ta  thtubtn  £,nt 
principle,  etc.,  to  which  we  refer  th    se      t  d  a    pi  a 

pains,  and  voluntary  motions,"  "itihuhl  jtm  f  ba 
tions  seems  to  imply  the  contrary    and  at  th      1  f  tl     first 

pait  of  his  work,  he  declares  that  h  h  Id  h  n  If  alw  t  f  m 
the  question  altogether.  He  will  n  t  d  ny  th  mn  at  1 1 j  f 
mind :  "  On  the  contrary,  I  see  cl  1  a  d  a  fcn  wledo«  ad  Ij 
that  matter  and  motion,  howevo  ubtl_  1  d  J,  j  11  n  th  ng 
more  than  matter  and  motion  still.  But  then  neither  would  I 
affirm  that  this  consideration  affords  a  proof  of  the  soul's  imma- 
teriality." He  thinks,  with  Locke,  that  it  is  quite  possible  the 
Creator  should  have  endowed  matter  with  sensatiou ;  hut  he  will 
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not  undertake  to  afSrm  it  as  a  tiuth.  "It  is  sufficieot  for  me 
that  there  is  a  certain  connection,  of  one  kind  or  other,  between 
the  sensations  of  the  soul,  and  the  motions  excited  in  the  medul- 
lary substance  of  tlie  brain,"*  A  more  rigorous  logic  would 
have  forced  him  into  a  more  decided  opinion ;  for  this  question 
of  the  soul's  immateriality  is  oue  vitally  affecting  the  system  of 
vibrations ;  and  his  adversaries  have  had  little  difficulty  in  show- 
ing tie  insufficiency  of  "vibrations"  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  an  immaterial  mind.  Between  the  immaterial  principle  and 
these  material  vibrations,  there  is  an  impassable  gulf;  let  the 
other  vibrate  never  so  rhythmically,  it  always  remains  "  vibrating 
ether,"  it  cannot  become  "  sensation,"  "  thought ;"  nor  does  Hart- 
ley bridge  over  the  gulf  by  the  assumption  of  an  "infinitesimal 
elemeiitaiy  body  intermediate  between  the  soul  and  the  gross 
body,"  to  which,  and  from  which,  the  vibrations  of  the  nerves 
are  communicated ;  the  radical  difficulty  remains  the  same. 

It  may  be  objected,  perhaps,  that  those  who  point  out  the  de- 
fect in  Hartley's  hypothesis  are  themselves  open  to  a  similar 
charge,  since  they  assume  an  immaterial  principle  to  be  effected 
by  a  materia!  change,  and  assume  the  mind  to  be  in  connection 
with  the  body,  following  its  alterations.  But  tliere  is  this  differ- 
ence between  them  and  Hartley  :  they  do  not  pretend  to  explain 
hwmd  afftdbybdyhdra  They  accept,  as  an  ulti- 
mate f  t  what  1  att  n  pts  t  !  dat  and  it  is  his  elucida- 
t   n  wh   h  tl   y     t       to  a  kn     1  dg 

And  m  t  ag  w  th  th  n  n  j  ct  ng  the  hypothesis 
wh  h  Ha  tlyppo  f  t  nt  nly  ncomj  etent  to  ex- 
plain the  phenomena,  but  it  is  also  one  of  those  ngenu  t  e  nca- 
pable  of  really  serving  the  purpose  of  a  good  h^pothp*  •!  because 
in  itself  wholly  incapable  of  verification. 

His  fii'st  proposition  is  that  "The  white  medullary  substance 
of  the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  and  the  nerves  proceeding  from 

*  Compare  also  Scholium  to  Frop.  5  (vol.  i.  p.  83)  and  Oirijfctura  qwxdam 
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them,  ia  tlie  immediate  instrument  of  sensation  and  raotiou.'' 
Modern  physiologists  tnaiutain  precisely  the  reverse  of  this,  de- 
clai'ing  the  gray  matter  to  be  tlie  specific  seat  of  sensation,  and 
intelligence.  I  may  say,  in  passing,  that  both  these  positions 
seem  to  me  erroneous  in  their  exclusiveness ;  and  tliat  the  wliite 
as  well  as  the  gray  substance  must  be  present,  just  as  the  zinc 
and  copper  plates  must  both  be  present  in  the  galvanic  battery. 

Hartley  continues'  "External  objects  impressed  upon  the 
senses  occas  on  first  n  the  n  es  ou  wh  ch  they  are  impressed, 
ind  then  n  lie  bra  n  \  b  a  on  of  the  small — or,  as  any  one 
may  say  tifin  tes  mtl— medulla  y  l  a  t  cles.  These  Vibrations 
are  motons  backna  ds  and  iorui  ds  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
OS  lUt  on  of  j.endulu  s  and  the  t  embl  ngs  of  the  particles  of 
s  und  ng  lod  e  Tbey  n  n  t  b  n  e  -ed  to  be  exceedingly 
sho  t  ind  s  n'ill  so  as  not  t  1  ■kve  t!  e  le  =t  efficacy  to  disturb  or 
mo  e  the  h  le  bod  es  of  the  ner  es  r  brain.  For  that  the 
nerves  tliemselves  should  vibrate  like  musical  strings  is  highly 
absurd." 

It  appears  from  a  passage  in  the  Crmiemploiion  de  la  Nature 
of  the  Genevese  naturalist,  Charles  Bounet,  who  published,  al- 
most contemporaneously  with  Hartley,  a  doctrine  almost  indis- 
tinguishable from  Hartley's,  that  certain  physiologists  had  already 
entertained  the  idea  of  sensation  being  the  result  of  a  nervous 
oscillation.  "  lis  vouloient  faire  osciller  !es  nerfs  pour  rendre 
raison  des  sensations ;  et  les  nerfs  ne  peuvent  pas  osciller.  lis 
sont  mous,  et  nullement  elastiques."*  Not  the  nerves,  but  the 
elastic  ether  which  penetrates  the  nerves,  is  the  seat  of  these  os- 
cillations, according  to  Hartley  and  Bonnet. 

The  greatest  defect  of  this  hypothesis  is  that  it  explains  noth- 
ing, while  seeming  to  explain  every  thing.  Sensation  remains 
as  mysterious  as  before.  If  we  call  sensations  by  the  new  name 
of  vibrations,  we  have  done  nothing  but  change  the  name ;  and 
if  we  say  sensations  are  vibrations,  or  are  produced  by  them, 
then  the  onus  of  proof  rests, on  our  shoulders. 

•  Fflttia  vii.  oh.  i. 
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While  ackoowledginw  the  defect  of  Ilaitlfj's  M'^tem,  let  us 
not  forget  its  excellence.  If  the  doctrine  of  Association  was  not 
first  applied  by  him,  it  was  by  him  first  made  a  physiologico- 
psychological  basis.  He  not  only  applied  it  to  the  expSanation 
of  mental  pbenomena;  he  applied  it,  and  with  great  ingennity, 
to  those  physiological  phenomena  which  still  inferest  and  per- 
plex philosophers,  namely  the  voluntary  and  involunt-ity  actions 
His  twenty-first  proposition,  and  the  elucidations  which  follow, 
deserve  to  be  read,  even  in  the  present  daj  ,  and  the  iolloning 
passage  tvom  the  abstract  published  in  Pair'i.  Trach,  is,  in  its 
pregnant  brevity,  worth  quoting  here.  "  Disccntes  puUare  in- 
strumenta  musicH,  primo  movent  dig^tos  actiono  voluntariS,  con- 
nectentes  interea  Ideas,  imperiaque  Animje,  hos  motus  lente 
excitantia,  cum  aspectu  characterum  musiconim.  Continuato  hoc 
processu,  accedunt  indies,  propius  propiusque  ad  se  inviccm, 
motus  digitorum,  et  impressiones  characterum,  et  tandem,  Ideia 
et  imperils  Animse  in  injinitum  quasi  diminutia,  coalescunt.  Fi- 
dicen  igitur  peritus  chordas  digitis  percurrit  oitiasime,  et  ordine 

alienis  coffnitalionibus  inlenlo  ;  atque  proinde  characteres  musici 
idem  ilh  prtestant  officium,  ae  Sensationea  inipreasaa  reccas  natis, 
in  motibus  eorum  automaticis.  Migrant  itaque  ope  Associationis 
tam  Motus  voluntarii  iu  automaticos,  quam  automatici  in  volun- 
tarios."* 

So  little  dependent  is  the  psychological  doctrine  of  Association 
on  the  physiological  doctrine  of  Vibi'ations,  that  Priestley,  in  his 
Abridgmeat  of  Hartley,  omits  the  latter  hypothesia  altogether. 
The  principle  of  Association  passed  into  the  Scotch  school ;  and 
Hartley  thus  histoi-ically  forma  the  transition  to  Eeid  and  his 
followers,  who  studiously  avoided  any  thing  like  a  physiological 
explanation  of  mental  phenomena.  Before  passing  to  Reid,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  well  to  glance  at  Darwin. 

*  CotijeeliurcBy  p.  84. 
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CHAPTER   III. 
DAK  WIN. 

Although  even  more  neglected  than  HaiUey  by  tbe  present 
generation,  Darwin,  once  so  celebrated,  deserves  mention  liere 
as  one  of  tJie  psychologists  who  aimed  at  establishing  the  physio- 
logical basis  of  mental  phenomena. 

Erasmus  Danvin  was  born  at  Elton,  near  Newark,  on  the  12th 
December,  1731.  After  studying  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  taking  his  d^ree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Edin- 
burgh, he  established  himself  as  a  phy^cian.  in  Lichfield,  mar- 
I'ied  twice,  had  three  sons,  and  died  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his 
age,  18th  April,  1802.  As  a  poet,  his  Botanic  Garden  (lISl) 
by  its  tawdry  splendor  gained  him  a  tawdry  reputation  ;  as  a 
philosopher  his  Zomwmda ;  or.  Laws  of  Organic  Life  (3  vols. 
4to,  1T94-6),  gained  him  a  repntation  equally  noisy  and  fleeting. 

Although  couched  in  different  language,  Darwin's  theory  is 
substantially  the  same  as  Hartley's;  instead  of  "vibrations"  he 
substitutes  "  sensorial  motions."  By  the  sensorinm  Darwin  means 
"not  only  the  medullaiypart  of  tlie  brain, spinal  msiTow,  nerves, 
ot^ns  of  sense,  and  of  the  muscles;  but  also  at  the  same  time 
that  livingprinciple,  Dispirit  of  animation,  which  resides  through- 
out the  body  without  being  cognizable  to  our  senses,  except  by 
its  effecfa,"  The  changes  which  occasionally  take  place  in  the 
senaorium,  as  during  the  exertions  of  volition,  or  the  senaalaons 
of  pleasure  or  pain,  are  teimed  sensorial  motums J* 

The  medullary  substance,  he  thints,.  passes  along  the  nerves 
and  miugiea  with  the  muscniar  fibres.  The  "organs  of  sense 
conwat  in  like  manner  of  moving  fibres  enveloped  in  the  medul- 
lary substance."     The  word  idea  has  various  meanings,  he  says. 
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and  to  g^ve  it  precision  he  defines  it  aa  "  a  contraction  or  mo- 
tion, or  configuration  of  tlie  fibres  wLich  constitute  tlie  imme- 
diate organ  of  sense.  Synonymous  with  the  word  idea  we  shall 
sometimes  use  the  words  sensual  inolion,  in  contradistinction  to 
muscular  motum," 

He  then  undertakes  to  prove  the  existence  of  these  sensual 
motions,  and  deduces  from  this  proof  the  fact  tliat  as  we  advance 
in  life  all  the  parts  of  our  bodies  become  rigid,  and  are  conse- 
quently less  susceptible  of  new  habits  of  motion,  though  they 
retain  those  already  established.  Hence  only  the  young  can 
learn ;  hence  the  aged  foi^et  the  events  of  yesterday  and  remem- 
ber those  of  infancy.* 

"  If  our  recollection,  or  im^nation,  be  not  a  repetition  of 
animal  movements,  I  ask,  in  my  turn.  What  is  it !  You  tell  me 
it  consists  of  images  or  pictures  of  things.  Where  is  this  exten- 
sive canvas  hung  up^  or  where  the  numerons  receptacles  in 
which  these  are  deposited  ?  or  to  what  else  in  the  animal  sys- 
tem have  they  any  similitude  ?  That  pleasing  picture  of  objects, 
represented  in  miniature  on  the  retina  of  the  eye,  seems  to  have 
^ven  rise  to  this  illusive  oratory !  It  was  forgot  that  this  rep- 
resentation belongs  rat/ier  to  ike  laws  of  light  than  to  those  of 
life;  and  may  with  equal  elegance  be  seen  in  the  camera  oh- 
acura  as  in  the  eye  ;  and  that  the  picture  vanishes  forever  when 
the  object  is  withdrawn"! 

Had  Darwin  left  us  only  the  passage  just  cited,  we  should 
have  credited  him  with  a  profounder  insight  into  Psychology 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and  the  majority  of  his  succes- 
sors, exhibit ;  and  although  tlie  perusal  of  Zomiomia  must  con- 
vince every  one  that  Dai'win's  system  is  built  up  of  absurd  hypoth- 
eses, Darwin  deserves  a  place  in  history  for  that  one  admirable 
conception  of  psychology  as  subordinate  to  the  laws  of  life.     So 

*  Zoonomia,  vol.  i.  p.  37. 

t  Md.,  p.  99.  In  Bain's  Senses  and  the  Jntdkct,  p.  SO  sq.,  the  reader  will 
find,  the  old  theory  of  it  sensonma,  or  ohomber  of  imagea,  whieh  Darwin 
here  pushes  aside,  saljaiiietorily  refated  fhim  the  physiological  point  of  view. 
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little  Bas  this  conception  been  appredated,  tiat  not  only  are  sys- 
tems of  Psychology  constructed  in  serene  indifference  to  Physi- 
ology, but  many  of  the  questions  agitated  in  mental  Physiology 
are  hopelessly  entangled  because  men  will  not,  or  cannot,  dis- 
criminate between  problems  of  Physics  and  problems  of  Physi- 
ology ;  between  phenomena  regulated  by  laws  of  inorganic  mat- 
ter, and  phenomena  regulated  by  laws  of  organic  matter.  Thus 
the  questions,  Why  with  two  eyes  do  we  see  objects  xingle  ?  and, 
Why  do  we  not  see  objects  inverted,  since  their  images  are  in- 
verted on  t!ie  retina  ?  have  p\izzled  thousands ;  and  not  one  of 
the  attempted  solutions  has  recognized  the  important  fact  that 
the  problems  are  psychological,  not  optical  nor  anatomical,  con- 
sequently cannot  be  settled  by  optics  or  anatomy ;  angles  of 
incidence,  aud  discussation  of  optic  nerves,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  phenomena  the  moment  after  the  Sensational  Centre 
has  been  affected.  We  might  as  well  attempt  to  deduce  the  as- 
similation of  sugar  from  the  angles  of  its  crystals,  or  from  the 
sand-like  disposition  of  its  grains,  as  to  deduce  the  perception 
of  an  object  from  the  laws  of  optics  :  the  crystals  and  grains  of 
sugar  must  first  be  destroyed,  and  the  sugar  made  soluble,  before 
it  can  be  assimilated  ;  the  retinal  Images  must,  in  like  manner, 
first  be  transformed  in  the  Sensational  Centre  before  they  can, 
throngh  the  sensational  centre,  affect  the  cerebrum. 

That  this  is  no  gratuitous  hypothesis  of  mine,  but  expresses 
the  actual  process  of  perception,  in  as  far  as  that  process  has 
been  asceitained,  may  perhaps  be  made  clear  from  the  following 
considerations.  When  I  say  that  the  perception  of  a  visual  ob- 
ject is  a  psychological  act,  not  in  any  way  esplicable  by  the  laws 
of  optics,  or  by  any  investigation  of  the  anatomical  structure  of 
the  optic  apparatus,  I  ground  that  assertion  on  certain  authorita- 
tave  fects  ;  for  example,  I  take  up  the  vesed  question  of  our  per- 
ceiving an  object  as  single,  although  two  images  are  formed  on 
the  two  retinas ;  and  instead  of  endeavoring  to  explain  it  by  del- 
icate anatomy  of  the  retina,  or  the  decussating  fibres  of  the  optic 
nerves,  I  at  once  remove  it  from  that  circle  of  discussion  by  clasa- 
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ing  it  with  phenomena  precisely  analogous.  We  see  objects 
single  with  two  eyea ;  true,  but  we  also  hear  sounds  as  single 
■witl  two  ears,  we  smell  odors  as  single  with  two  nostrils,  we  feel 
objects  as  single  with  five  fingers.  How  is  it  that  no  phj'siolo- 
gist  has  reflected  on  the  bearing  of  these  facts  ?  If  the  ordinary 
expianafions  of  optical  perception  are  correct,  why  do  not  audi- 
tory and  olfactoiy  nerves  decussate  ? — Wliy  do  not  the  waves  of 
sound  afiect  siniilar  points  of  the  tympanum— and  so  tlie  whole 
mystery  be  cleared  up  ?  No  sooner  is  attention  called  to  the 
fact  of  single  hearing  and  single  smelling,  with  two  auditory  and 
two  olfactory  nerves,  than  we  at  once  cease  to  regard  single 
vision  with  two  optic  nerves  as  any  thing  special,  and  we  try  if 
a  psychological  explanation  will  not  avail,  I  believe  the  ex- 
planation to  be  very  simple.  We  cannot  have  tieo  precisely  simi- 
lar sensations  at  precisely  the  same  instant;  Ike  simultaneimsness 
of  the  two  sensatiwiS  renders  them  indistinguishahle.  Two  sounds 
of  precisely  the  same  pilch  and  intensity,  succeeding  each  other 
by  an  appreciable  interval,  will  be  heard  as  two  sounds  ;  but  if 
they  sncceed  each  other  so  rapidly  that  the  intervid  is  inappre- 
ciable, no  distinction  wil!  be  felt,  and  the  two  will  be  heard  as 
one,  because  heard  simultaneously.  As  I  am  forced  to  be  very 
brief  here,  the  reader  will  not  expect  any  development  of  this 
theory,  but  will  pass  with  me  to  the  consideration  of  other  psy- 
chological aspects  of  perception. 

The  fact  of  our  being  able  to  see  an  image  reflected  on  the 
retina  of  an  animal,  and  of  our  being  able  to  explain  on  optical 
principles  the  formation  of  that  image,  has  very  Diuch  misled 
physiologists  in  their  efforts  to  comprehend  sensation  ;  they  have 
naturally  imagined  that  in  vision  we  see  the  retinal  image; 
whereas,  unless  I  am  altogether  mistaken,  we  see  nothing  of  the 
kind — we  are  affected  hy  that  retinal  image,  as  in  hearing  we  are 
affected  by  a  wave  of  air,  but  do  not  perceive  the  wave;  or  as  in 
smelling  we  are  affected  by  the  action  of  volatile  substances  on 
the  olfactory  nerve,  but  do  not  perceive  the  substances.  We 
only  perceive  the  changes  effected  in  ns  by  these  agents. 
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The  varioos  Sensational  Centres  (see  p.  508)  are  variously 
affe«ted  by  the  san^  stimuli :  electricity  giving  to  the  gustatory 
nerve  the  stimulus  of  savorous  bodies,  to  the  auditory  nerve  the 
stimulus  of  sonorous  vibrations,  to  tlie  optic  nerve  tlie  stimulus 
of  luminous  bodies,  to  the  tactile  nerves  the  stimulus  of  touch. 
Pressure  ou  the  eye  causes  luminous  spots  to  be  seen  ;  we  seem 
to  see  fire-flies.  The  pressure  of  over-distended  blood-vessels 
produces  spectral  illusions,  and  we  see  daggers  in  the  air  as 
vividly  as  any  at  our  sides.  Unhappy  students  well  know  the 
"  singing  in  the  ears"  produced  by  over-study.  Nor  is  this  al! : 
narcotics  introduced  into  the  blood  excite  in  each  Sensational 
Centre  the  specific  sensation  normally  excited  by  its  external 
stimuli ;  giving  the  appearance  of  luminous  spots  to  the  eyes,  of 
singing  in  the  ears  to  the  auditory  nerves,  and  of  "  creeping  sen- 
sations" to  the  nerves  of  touch. 

The  reason,  of  this  is  that  each  Sensational  Centre  has  its  spe- 
cific manner  of  being  affected,  no  matter  what  the  specific  nature 
of  the  thing  affecting  it.  While  only  certain  things  affect  it  sen- 
sationally, all  those  which  do  affect  it,  do  so  in  a  specific  manner. 
Light,  for  instance,  affects  the  optic  centre,  but  produces  no  ap- 
preciable effect  on  the  auditory,  gustatory,  or  tactile  centres ; 
nevertheless  the  optic  centre  may  bo  affected  by  pressure,  by 
narcotics,  or  by  electricity,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  by 
light.  The  vibrations  of  a  tuning-fork,  which  affect  the  auditory 
centre  as  sound,  affect  the  tactile  centre  as  "  tickling,"  not 

From  these  indubitable  facts  it  is  not  difficult  to  elicit  a  con- 
clusion, namely,  that  sensation  depends  on  the  Sensational  Centre 
and  not  on  the  external  stimulus,  that  stimulus  being  only  the 
cause  of  the  sensational  change.  Whether  the  retina  be  directly 
affected  by  rays  of  light  issuing  from  an  object,  or  the  optic  cen- 
tre be  affected  by  the  pressure  of  congested  blood-vessels,  in  each 
case  we  s«e,  in  each  ease  the  optic  centre  is  affected  in  that  spe- 
cific manner  in  which  alone  it  as  capable  of  being  afiected.  Con- 
sequently inasmuch  as  the  visual  sensation  depends  on  the  optic 
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centre  being  affected,  and  does  nol  depend  on  the  formation  of 
an  image  on  the  retina,  we  have  no  alternative  hut  to  admit  that 
the  retinal  affection,  is  transformed  h>j  the  Sensational  Centre,  and 
there  the  impression,  first  becomes  a  sensation. 

It  may  he  added  as  confirmation  of  the  foregoing  doctrine  re- 
specting the  centre  as  the  seat  of  sensation,  that  Muller  has  cited 
examples  of  luminous  spectra  being  excited  by  internal  causes 
after  the  complete  destruction  of  the  retina ;  and  "  Luicte  relates 
the  case  of  a  patient  who,  after  the  extirpation  of  the  eye  for  fun- 
goid disease,  perceived  »11  tinds  of  luminous  appearances  inde- 
pendently of  external  objects."* 

"When  therefore  it  is  asked,  Why  do  we  see  objects  erect, 
wLen  they  throw  inverted  images  on  the  retina  ?  the  answer  is, 
Becau  e  we  d  not  see  tl  e  ret'nal  in  ai,e  at  all ;  we  see,  or  are 
affected  by  the  ohj  t  and  ou  per  [  tion  of  the  erectness  of 
that  object  does  not  depend  on  s  on  1  t  on  our  conceptions  of 
space  an  I  the  relat  on.,  of  sp'ice —  h  h  are  not  given  in  the 
visual  sensat  on  but  are  deal  con  eptions :  conceptions  which 
arc  ac^u  red  n  a  compl  ted  ser  es  ot  nfereuces,  according  to 
most  ph  losophers  wh  h  a  e  "  fo  ms  of  thought,"  according  to 
Kant  but  wh  ch  are  by  no  school  hold  to  be  immediate  ele- 
ments of  aensat    n 

"We  th  b  ret  rn  to  the  pos  t  on  that  n  every  act  of  conscious- 
ness the  mpre  s  on  on  the  nerve  becomes  transformed  into  a 
sensatononlj  n  the  Sen^atonal  Centre;  and  the  old  theories 
of  "  e  doja,  m^rres  mpress  ons  are  seen  to  be  untenable. 
Just  as  the  crystals  of  "sug^r  ha  e  to  be  decomposed,  and  the 
sugar  transtormed  nto  g!  cose  the  glucose  transformed  into 
lactic  a  d  hetore  s  n-  r  can  be  ass  m  lable  in  the  organism,  so 
have  the  retinal  ma"  s  to  be  iec  mposed  in  the  optic  centre  be- 
foie  a  visuil  sensal  on  c<i  bo  pro  1  ced  Attempt  a  more  direct 
process  and  fa  lure  nev  table  cane  sugar  injected  into  the 
he  ur  DC  is  a  tore  gn  substance,  not  assimila- 


er,  Physiotogf,  Eng.  Trans,  i.  1073. 
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ble  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  most  dexterous  adjustment  of  rays 
of  light  falling  immediately  on  the  optic  ganglion,  not  transmit- 
ted thereto  by  the  optic  nerve,  would  produce  no  visual  sensation. 

Does  not  tiis  demonstrate  the  purely  subjective  nature  of  all 
our  knowledge,  and  the  necessary  admixture  of  the  ideal  element 
in  all  perception  i  It  also  demonstrates  the  futility  of  the  theory 
adopted  by  Hartley  and  Darwin,  which  attempts  to  explain  men- 
tal phenomena  by  "  vibrations"  and  "  motions."  Motion  can 
only  be  motion,  it  cannot  be  the  specific  phenomena  we  name 
sensation.  To  call  sensations  and  ideas  hy  the  vague  name  of 
motions,  is  to  violate  the  conditions  of  philosophic  language,  and 
to  mislead  tliose  wiio  accept  it  into  the  belief  that  an  explanation 
has  been  given  in  the  change  of  term.  That  Darwin  was  by  it 
misJed  into  absurdity  will  bo  apparent  in  the  following  attempt 
to  explain  perception : 

"  No  one  will  deny,"  he  says,  "  that  the  medulla  of  the  brain 
and  nerves  has  a  certain  figure  ;  which,  as  it  is  diffused  through 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  body,  must  have  nearly  the  figure  of 
that  body.  Now  it  follows  that  the  spirit  of  animation,  or  living 
principle,  as  it  occupies  this  medulla  and  no  other  part,  has  also 
the  same  figure  as  the  medulla  .  ,  .  which  is  nearly  the  figure 
of  the  body,  "When  the  idea  of  solidity  is  excited,  a  part  of  the 
extensive  organ  of  touch  is  compressed  by  some  external  body, 
and  tiis  part  of  the  sensoiium  so  compressed  exactly  resembles 
in  figure  the  figure  of  the  body  that  compressed  it.  Hence 
when  we  acquire  the  idea  of  solidity  we  acquire  at  the  same  time 
the  idea  of  figurt ;  and  this  idea  of  figure,  or  motion  of  a  part 
of  the  organ  of  touch,  exactly  resembles  in  its  figure  the  figure 
of  the  body  that  occasions  it ;  and  thus  exactly  acquaints  ua  with 
this  properly  of  the  external  world."* 

He  is  thus  brought  back  to  tlie  old  conception  of  the  mind 
being  "impressed"  by  the  exact  forms  of  objects  as  wax  is  im- 
pressed by  a  seal.    As  he  proceeds  he  gets  more  and  more  ab- 
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surd.  Thus  he  says,  although  "  there  may  exist  beings  in  the 
universe  that  have  not  the  property  of  solidity ;  that  is,  which 
can  possess  any  part  of  space  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  occupied 
by  other  bodies  ;  yet  there  may  Bo  other  beings  that  can  assume 
this  property  of  soUdity  or  disrobe  themselves  of  it  occasionally,  as 
we  are  taught  of  spirits  and  of  angels  ;  and  it  would  seem  tliat 
the  spirit  of  animation  must  be  endued  with  this  property,  other- 
wise how  could  it  occasionally/  give  motion  to  the  limbs  of  ani- 
mals ?  or  be  itself  stimulated  into  motion  by  tie  obtrusions  of 
surrounding  bodies,  as  of  light  or  odor  !"*  He  is  led  to  this  by 
the  Spinozistic  axiom,  that,"  no  two  things  can  influence  or  affect 
each  other  which  have  not  some  property  common  to  both  of 
them,"  which  axiom  destroys  the  possibility  of  spirit  acting  on 
body.  Hartley,  as  we  saw,  tried  to  get  over  this  difficulty  by 
assuming  tie  existence  of  a  substance  intermediate  between  body 
and  spirit.  Darwin  finds  it  easy  to  assume  that  the  spirit  has 
the  power  of  putting  on  or  putting  off  the  properties  of  matter 
just  as  it  pleases.  "Hence  the  spirit  of  animation  at  the  time 
it  communicates  or  receives  motion  from  solid  bodies  must  itself 
possess  some  property  of  solidity.  And  at  the  time  it  receives 
other  kinds  of  motion  from  light,  it  must  possess  that  property 
which  light  possesses  to  communicate  that  motion  named  Visi- 
bility. In  like  manner  it  possesses  Saporosity,  Odorosity,  Tangi- 
bility, and  Audibility,"! 

This  is  enongh  to  show  how  Httle  Darwin  understood  the  real 
value  of  his  luminous  idea  respecting  Psychology  based  on  the 
laws  of  life ;  enough  also  to  make  every  one  understand  how 
philosophers  rebelled  against  such  "materialism"  as  issued  from 
the  explanation  of  mental  phenomena  by  "  sensory  motions," 
Before  finally  quitljng  the  Zoonomia  we  must  pause  a  moment 
over  the  explanation  of  our  feeling  for  .Beauty.  He  describes  the 
sensations  of  the  babe  when  "  soon  after  it  is  born  into  this  cold 
world  it  is  applied  to  its  mother's  warm  bosom,"  and  the  agree- 

•  Zoonomia,  p.  114.  t  Ibid.,  i.  115. 
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able  influences  which  thus  grow  up  ia  the  mind  assuciatfd  with 
the  form  of  the  bosom  "which  the  infant  embraces  with  ita 
hands,  presses  with  its  lips,  and  watches  with  its  ejes ,  and  thus 
acquires  more  accurate  ideas  of  the  form  than  of  the  odor,  and 
flavor,  or  warmth,  which  it  perceives  by  its  other  senses.  And 
hence  m  our  maturer  years,  when  any  object  of  vision  is  presented 
to  us,  which,  by  its  waving  or  spiral  lines,  bears  any  similitude 
to  the  form  of  the  female  bosom, — whether  it  be  found  in  a 
landscape  with  soft  gradations  of  rising  and  descending  surface, 
or  in  the>form  of  some  antique  vases,  or  in  the  works  of  the 
pencil  or  chisel, — we  feel  a  general  glow  of  delight  which  seems 
to  influence  all  our  senses ;  and  if  the  object  be  not  too  large, 
we  experience  an  attraction  to  embrace  it  with  our  arms,  and 
to  salute  it  with  our  lips,  as  we  did  in  our  early  infancy  the  bosom 
of  our  mother,"* 

One  of  the  happiest  illustrations  of  ridicule  being  the  test  of 
ttuth,  is  the  reply  of  Sheridan  to  this  theory  of  Beauty.  "  I  sup- 
pose," said  he,  "that  the  child  brought  up  by  hand,  would  fee! 
s  at  the  sighfof  a  wooden  spoon !" 
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CHAPTER  I. 
KEID. 

DueiLD  Stewart  opens  his  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  Thomas  Reid  with  remarting  that  the  life  was  "uncommonly 
barren  of  those  incidents  which  furnish  materials  for  biography ;" 
and  as  our  space  is  scanty,  we  wilL  content  ourselves  with  a  bare 
enumeration  of  such  facts  as  may  be  useful  for  reference.  Thomas 
Keid  was  born  in  VllQ,  at  Strachan  in  Kincardineshire.  He 
was  educated  at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.  In  1752  he  occu- 
pied the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Aberdeen.  In  1764  ap- 
peared his  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind  on  the  Principles  of 
Common  Sense.  "  In  1783*  the  Inquiry  received  a  still  more 
substantial  testimony  of  approbation  from  the  TJniversity  of 
Glasgow,"  in  the  offer  of  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy,  vacant 
by  fbe  resignation  of  Adam  Smith.  In  1780  Reid  resigned  his 
office,  and  passed  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  in  retirement 
and  study.  In  1785  appeared  his  Essays  on  the  Intellectual 
Powers.  He  died  in  Glasgow  in  1796,  having  survived  fonr  of 
his  children. 


*  We  follow  Stomut ;  but  thora  must  be  sci 
WBS  not  published  till  1704,  Reid  could  not 
(ihrir  aX  Glasgow  ns  a  "  testimoDj  of  approbati 
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Eeid's  philosophy  made  a  great  stir  at  first,  but  lias  for  some 
years  past  beea  sinking  into  merited  neglect  Tlie  appeal  to 
Common  Sense  as  arbiter  in  Philosophy,  is  now  pretty  well  un- 
derstood to  be  on  a  par  with  Dr.  Johnson's  kicking  a  stone  as  a 
refutation  of  Berkeley.  Indeed  Dugald  Stewart  himself  was  fully 
alive  to  the  inconsequence  of  such  an  argument,  and  endeavored 
to  shield  his  master  by  saying  that  the  phrases  "Common  Sense" 
and  "  Instinct"  were  unhappily  ehosen.  Unfortunately  they  were 
not  mere  phrases  with  Reid ;  they  were  principles.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  read  the  Inquiry  and  not  see  that  Reid  took  his  stand 
upon  Common  Sense  ;*  and  Beattie  and  Oswald,  his  immediate 
disciples,  are  stil!  more  open  to  the  chirge. 

It  would  carry  us  to  great  lengths  if  we  were  to  examine  all 
the  questionable  tenets  contained  m  Ihe  PhilosopI^  of  Common 
Sense.  We  cannot  however  pass  the  supposed  triumph  over 
Locke,  who  said  that  persoml  identity  consists  in  Consciousness; 
"  that  is,"  continues  Reid,  "  if  you  are  conscious  you  did  such  a 
thing  a  twelvemonth  ago,  this  consciousness  of  what  is  past  can 
signify  nothing  else  but  the  remembrance  that  I  did  it ;  so 
Locke's  principle  must  be,  that  Identity  consists  in  remembrance ; 
and,  consequently,  a  man  must  lose  his  personal  identity  with 
regard  to  every  thing  he  foi^ets."  Here  Locke  is  altogether 
misstated.  Consciousness  does  not  resolve  itself  into  any  single 
act  of  memory,  as  Reid  would  here  have  us  believe,  nor  can  per- 
sonal identity  be  limited  to  any  one  act.  I  have  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  cei-tain  mental  state,  therewith  is  connected  the  re- 
membrance of  some  anterior  state,  which  was  also  connected 
with  an  anterior  state,  and  so  on.  The  chain  is  made  up  of 
many  links,  and  although  some  of  these  may  be  out  of  sight,  not 
one  is  broken.  I  am  connected  with  my  boyhood  by  a  regular 
series  of  transmitted  acts  of  consciousness.     I  may  have  forgotten 

•  "  I  despise  Philosophy,  anil  renonnCB  ila  gnidsnoe :  let  my  soul  dwell 
with  Common  Sense,"  (Inqaii'y,  ch.  i.  S  3.)  Let  it  ho  observed  in  passing, 
that  bj  Eeid's  disciples  the  Inquiry  is  always  ragarJod  as  his  best  work  ; 
the  Eiiayi  were  written  in  oid  age. 
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a  thousand  things,  but  I  have  not  forgotten  myself:  if  one  act 
performed  yesterday  is  forgotten  to-day,  all  are  not  foigotten ; 
and  to  remember  one,  however  indistinctly,  is  sufBeient  to  keep 
up  the  continuity  of  consciousness.  Let  those  who  fancy  the 
sentiment  of  personal  identity  does  not  consist  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  personal  identity,  show  us  in  what  it  does  consist. 

We  come  now  to  Reid'a  great  achievement,  that  upon  which 
he  declared  his  philosophical  fame  to  rest :  the  refuUition  of 
Berkelev  and  Hume  by  the  refutation  of  the  Ideal  theory.  Thia 
he  considered  as  his  contribution  to  philosophy ;  this  has  been 
made  the  monument  of  his  glory.  It  appears  to  us,  after  a  long 
acquaintance  with  Lis  writings,  and  a  careful  perusal  of  what  his 
critics  and  admirers  have  advanced,  that  his  sole  merit  in  this 
respect  is  that  of  having  called  attention  to  some  abuses  of  lan- 
guage, and  to  some  examples  of  metaphors  mistaken  for  facts. 
How  much  confusion  the  word  "idea"  has  always  created  need 
scarcely  be  alluded  to;  and  any^ attempt  to  destroy  the  accepta- 
tion of  the  word  as  tantamount  to  image,  must  be  welcomed  as 
salutary.  So  far  let  us  be  grateful  to  Reid.  Locke's  use  of  the 
word  "  idea"  as  signifying  ''  a  thought"  instead  of  an  "image," 
has  misled  thousands.  But  whatever  abases  may  have  crept  in 
with  the  use  of  the  word  idea,  it  seems  to  us  quite  clear  that 
Berkeley  and  Hume  are  not  to  be  refuted  by  refuting  the  hy- 
pothesis of  ideas,  as  Reid  and  his  school  suppose, 

Let  us,  to  avoid  useless  discussion,  take  it  for  granted  that 
philosophers  did  adopt  the  theory  of  ideas  which  Reld  combats ; 
let  us  also  grant  that  Reid  has  overturned  that  theory.  What 
advance  is  made  towards  a  solution  of  the  problem  ?  Not  one 
step.  The  dilemma  into  which  Hume  threw  Philosophy  remains 
the  same  as  ever.  As  I  cannot  transcend  the  sphere  of  my  Con- 
sciousness, I  can  never  know  things  except  as  tliey  act  upon  me 
— as  they  affect  my  Consciousness.  In  other  words,  a  knowledge 
of  an  external  world  otherwise  than  as  it  appears  to  my  Sense, 
which  transforms  and  distorts  it,  is  impossible. 

Thia  proposition  may  be  sidd  to  form  the  ground  of  Skcpti- 
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cism.  Now,  we  ask,  how  is  that  proposition  affected  by  over- 
throwing the  ideal  theory  J  What  does  it  signify  whether  the 
"affections  of  my  consciousness"  be  regarded  as  "images"  or 
not!  They  do  not  remain  less  purely  subjective  which  ever  way 
we  regard  them.  They  are  cbangea  in  me.  The  maiu  position 
of  Skeplicisni  is  precisely  this  subjectivity  of  knowledge.  Be- 
cause we  cannot  transcend  consciousness,  we  can  never  know 
things  per  ae.  Eeid  acknowledges  that  we  cannot  know  things 
per  se;  but  he  says  that  we  must  believe  in  them,  because  in 
what  we  do  know  tieir  existence  is  suggested.  This  is  exactly 
tie  opinion  of  Locke ;  nay  more,  it  is  the  doctrine  of  Hume  :  for 
he  says  that  we  do  believe  in  an  external  world,  though  we  have 
no  good  reason  for  doing  so.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  relates,  that  he 
once  observed  to  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  that  he  thought  Reid  and 
Hume  differed  more  in  words  than  opinions :  Brown  answered, 
"Yes,  Eeid  bawled  out  we  must  believe  in  an  outward  world; 
but  added,  in  a  whisper,  we  can  give  no  reason  for  our  belief. 
Hume  cries  out  we  can  give  no  reason  for  such  a  notion;  and 
whispers,  I  own  we  cannot  get  rid  of  it." 

Eeid  ought  to  have  seen  that  his  refutation  of  the  ideal  theory 
left  Idealism  and  Skepticism  untouched  :*  for  either  doctrine  it 
matters  little  hovs  the  knowledge  be  acquired,  so  that  it  be  en- 
tirely subjective.  The  argument  brought  forward  by  Dugald 
Stewart — that  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  external  world 
is  one  of  the  Fundamental  Laws  of  Human  Belief— is  more  phil- 
osophical ;  but  when  he  says  that  Berkeley's  Idealism  was  owing 
to  the  unhappy  and  unpliilosophical  attempt  of  Descartes  to 
prove  the  existence  of  the  world,  he  forgets  that  Idealism  was 
known  in  the  ancient  schools  long  before  any  one  thought  of 
proving  the  existence  of  matter.  Moreover,  although  Stewart's 
formula  is  not  open  to  the  same  objections  as  Eeid's,  yet  it  leaves 
the  vital  question  untouched. 

No  one  doubts  that  we  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  external 
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world.  Idealism  never  qiiestioQS  the  fact.  The  only  doubt  is, 
whether  that  belief  be  objectively  as  well  as  subjectively  true. 
To  say  that  tie  belief  in  objective  existence  is  a  Fundamental 
Law,  is  simply  saying  that  we  are  ao  constituted  that  we  are 
forced  to  attribute  external  reality  to  our  sensations.  As  well 
say  we  are  so  constitnted  that  fire  applied  to  our  bodies  will  give 
us  pain.  We  are  so  conslitnted.  What  then  ?  Docs  this  ad- 
vance us  one  step  ?  Not  one.  We  have  still  to  seek  sume  proof 
of  the  laws  of  our  conslituiion  being  tLe  measure  of  the  laws  of 
other  existenc€s^st\ll  to  seek  how  what  is  tme  of  the  subjective 
must  necessarily  be  true  of  the  objective. 

Thus,  granting  to  Stewart  all  he  claims,  we  see  that  he  does 
not  attda  to  the  heart  of  the  question ;  and,  strictly  speaking, 
he  does  not  touch  Berkeley  at  all ;  he  only  touches  Hume. 
For  what  answer  can  it  be  to  Berkeley,  to  say  that  our  Belief  in 
matter  is  a  Fundamental  Law,  not  to  be  questioned  ?  Berkeley 
would  reply:  "Exactly;  I  said  as  much.  I  said  that  men  be- 
lieved their  senses,  and  believed  that  what  they  saw  was  out  of 
them.  This  is  the  law  of  human  nature :  God  has  so  ordained 
iL  But  that  which  men  do  noi  believe,  is  the  existence  of  an 
occult  substance,  an  imaginary  world  lying  underneath  all  ap- 
pearances. You  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  belief  in  this  sub- 
stance is  a  Fundamental  Law !  If  you  do,  you  must  be  mad." 
Stewart's  answer  is  tius  shown  to  be  quite  beside  the  mark, 

Eeid  constantly  declares  that  no  reason  can  be  given  for  our 
belief;  it  must  be  referred  to  an  original  instinctive  principle  of 
our  constitution,  implanted  in  us  for  that  express  purpose.  If 
this  be  so,  we  ask,  upon  what  pretence  does  Keid  claim  the 
merit  of  having  refuted  Idealism  and  Skepticism  by  refuting  the 
ideal  hypothesis  ?  If  instinct  and  not  reason  is  to  settle  the 
question,  then  has  the  ideal  hypothesis  nothing  to  do  with  it;  if 
the  refutation  of  the  ideal  hypothesis  sufficed,  then  has  instinct 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  "To  talk  of  Dr.  Reid,"  said  the  Quar- 
terly,  in  ita  review  of  Stewart's  Second  Dissertation,  "  as  if  his 
writings  had  opposed  a  barrier  to  the  prevalence  of  Skeptical 
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philosophy,  is  an  evident  mistake.  Dr.  Eeid  succ^ssfullj'  refuted 
the  principles  by  which  Berkeley  and  Hume  endeavored  to 
establish  their  coDcInsions ;  but  the  conclusions  themselves  he 
himself  adopted  as  the  very  premises  from  which  he  reasons. 
The  impossibility  of  proving  the  existence  of  a  material  world 
from  'reason,  or  experience,  or  instruction,  or  habit,  or  any  other 
principle  hitherto  known  to  philosophers,'  is  the  argument  and 
the  only  argument  by  which  he  endeavors  to  force  upon  us  his 
theory  of  instinctive  principles." 

It  appears,  then,  that  inasmuch  as  Reid  declares  instinct  to  be 
the  only  principle  npon  which  we  can  found  our  belief  in  an  ex- 
ternal world,  his  argument  against  Berkeley  is  trebly  vicious. 
First,  because  the  helief  was  never  questioned  ;  secondly,  because 
although  we  most  act  according  to  our  instincts,  such  a  neces- 
sity is  no  proof  that  our  heliefs  are  true  ;  thirdly,  because  if  in- 
stinct, and  not  reason,  is  to  be  the  arbiter,  the  attfick  on  the 
ideal  hypothesis  is  utterly  beside  the  question. 

Thus  we  see  that,  granting  to  Keid  the  glory  he  clwms  of 
having  destroyed  the  ideal  hypothesis,  he  has  only  destroyed  an 
outpost,  fancying  it  to  be  the  fortress.  A  few  words  on  his  own 
theory  of  perception  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

He  justly  enough  declared  the  ideal  hypothesis  to  be  gratui- 
tous. We  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  mind  perceives 
images  of  things  instead  of  the  things  themselves.  But  be  over- 
looks, or  rather  denies,  the  fact  that  we  perceive  things  mediate- 
ly;  he  says  we  perceive  them  immediately.  His  explanations 
are  contradictoiy  and  confused,  but  he  repeats  the  assertion  so 
often,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  he  meant  to  say  we  perceive 
things  immediately ;  the  mind  stands  face  to  face  with  the  thing, 
and  perceives  it  immediately,  without  any  medium  of  ideas, 
images,  eidola,  or  the  like.  In  this  we  believe  him  uttei'ly  in  the 
wrong  ;  his  battle  against  "  ideas"  carried  him  too  far.  It  is  one 
thing  to  say  that  toe  are  affected  by  Ike  lAings,  and  not  by  imayes 
of  tbiegE ;  and  another  thing  to  say  that  we  perceive  ihings  tm- 
mediately.     The  former  is  correct;  the  latter  is  in  direct  contra- 
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diction  with  all  we  know  of  perception ;  and  Keid  constantly 
contradicts  himself  on  the  point. 

"When  I  attend"  he  says,  "as  carefully  as  I  can  to  what 
passes  in  my  mind,  it  appears  evident  that  the  very  thing  I  saw 
yesterday,  and  the  fragrance  I  smelled,  are  now  the  immedmle 
objects  of  my  mind  when  I  remember  it,  .  .  .  Upon  the  strictest 
attention,  memory  appears  to  me  to  have  the  things  that  ai'e 
past,  and  not  present  ideas  for  its  objects." 

This  is  his  position  against  the  ideal  hypothesis,  which  as- 
sumes that  nothing  is  perceived  hut  what  is  in  the  mind  which 
perceives  it;  that  we  do  not  really  perceive  things  which  are 
external,  but  only  certain  images  and  pictures  of  them  imprinted 
on  the  mind.  The  position  is  nQl«nable,  The  veiy  thing,  the 
rose,  of  which  he  thinks,  is  not  an  immediate  olgecl  at  all :  it  is 
elsewhere.  The  fragrance  cannot  even  be  recalled;  that  is  to 
say,  cannot  he/elt  again,  but  only  thought.  All  we  can  remem- 
ber is  the  fact  of  having  been  affected  by  the  rose  in  a  certain 
manner;  that  affection  we  call  fragrance;  we  cannot  recall  the 
affection.  Reid  could  hardly,  therefore,  have  meant  what  his 
words  literally  express.  Perhaps  he  meant,  that  when  we  think 
of  the  rose  and  the  fragrance,  the  object  of  which  we  think  is 
the  rose,  not  an  idea  of  the  rose.  But  what  a  truism !  He 
says,  that  "in  memory  the  things  that  are  past,  and  not  present 
ideas,  are  the  objects  of  the  mind."  This  is  either  a  needless 
truism  or  a  falsism.  Let  us  alter  the  sentence  thus—"  In  mem- 
ory the  things  thought  of  are  not  themselves  present  to  the  mind, 
but  the  thtmglils  only  are  present  to  it.''  Eeid  would  not  dis- 
pute this — could  not  dispute  it:  yet  it  is  only  a  more  guarded 
statement  of  the  idea!  hypothesis  ;  it  substitutes  "  thoughts"  for 
"ideas."  He  was  misled  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  "object," 
which  he  uses  as  if  meaning  simply  what  the  mind  is  thinking 
of;  and  of  course  the  mind  thinks  of  the  thing,  and  not  of  the 
idea.  But  the  ideal  hypothesis  takes  "object"  to  be  that  which 
is  immediately  present  to — face  to  face — with  the  mind,  viz.,  an 
idea,  or  thought ;  and  rf  course  the  mind  thinks  hg  its  thoughts : 
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it  may  think  about  the  thing,  but  it  is  through  the  medium  of 
thought. 

The  difference  is  this: — The  Idealist  says,  that  when  things 
affect  us,  our  sensations  are  what  we  perceive,  Bud  not  the  things 
producing  those  sensations.  Reid  says,  we  feel  our  sensations, 
but  therewith  also  we  perceive  the  things.  The  Idealist  further 
says,  that  when  we  think  of  thiugs,  the  immediate  object  face  to 
face  with  the  mind  is  not  a  thing  but  an  idea  (thought).  Reid 
says  the  object  is  the  very  thing :  which  is  either  an  absurdity, 
or  else  does  not  differ  from  the  ideal  hypothesis. 

We  are  quite  ready  to  admit  that  the  pretended  separation 
of  thoughts  from  thinking,  and  the  making  thoughts  "objects," 
is  vicious;  and  therefore  Reid's  language  is  perhaps  less  objec- 
tionable. But  we  must  confess  that  we  see  no  other  advantage 
he  gains  over  his  adverearies.  He  does  not  pretend  that  our 
sensations  are  at  all  like  their  causes;  nay,  he  fancies  that  he 
destroys  the  ideal  hypothesis  by  insisting  on  the  want  of  resem- 
blance between  matter  and  our  sensations.  He  says,  over  and 
over  again,  (hat  the  external  world  is  in  no  respect  like  our  sen- 
sations of  it.  "Indeedi  no  man  can  conceive  any  sensation  to 
resemble  any  known  quality  ofbodies.  Nor  can  any  man  show, 
by  any  good  argument,  that  all  our  sensations  might  not  have 
been  as  they  are,  though  no  body,  nor  quality  of  body,  had  ever 
existed."*  This  granted,  the  question  arises,  How  do  you  know 
any  thing  of  the  external  world!  Reid  answers,  "It  is  owing  to 
an  original  instinct  implanted  in  us  for  that  purpose."  Push  iYib 
question  further,  drive  him  into  a  corner,  and  bid  him  tell  you 
what  that  instinct  enables  you  to  know  of  matter,  and  he  will 
answer,  "In  sensation  thei'e  is  suggested  to  us  a  cause  of  tliat 
sensation  in  the  quality  of  a  body  capable  of  producing  it.  This 
is  Locke's  view. 

The  great  point  in  Kcid's  theory  is,  tbat  with  our  sensations 
are  joined  perceptions.     "  The  senses  have  a  double  province,"  La 

*  iijMwy,  oh.  v.  %  B. 
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says ;  "  thej  fiiroish  us  with  a  variety  of  sensations,  some  pleas- 
ant, others  painful,  aud  others  indifferent;  at  the  same  time  they 
gjye  us  a  conception,  and  an  invincible  belief  of  the  existence  of 
externa!  objects.  This  conception  and  belief^  which  nature  pro- 
duces by  means  of  the  senses,  we  call  perception!^*  This,  upon 
which  so  inuob  stress  is  laid  that  philosophers  are  said  to  have 
.  been  always  in  error  because  they  overlooked  it,  we  regard  as  a 
remarkable  instance  of  Eeid's  want  of  subtlety,  Neitiier  Berke- 
ley nor  Hume  denied  th  f  t  f  bel  f  in  the  externality  of 
the  causes  of  sensations :  Be  k  1  y  d  d  that  these  causes  bad 
an  occult  substratum;  H  d  d  tl  t  any  reason  could  be 
given  for  our  belief  in  th  t^      1  ty     What  force  then  has 

"  Perception !"  It  is  n  th  m  th  that  "  belief,"  accord- 
ing to  Reid ;  though  (o  call  perception  a  belief  is,  to  say  the 
least,  a  somewhat  inaccurate  use  of  language.  But  grant  all  he 
wishes,  and  you  grant  that  with  our  sensations  there  is  an  ac- 
companying belief  in  the  existence  of  an  external  cause  of  those 
sensations.  Berkeley  would  answer,  "  Very  true ;  but  that  cause 
is  not  unthinking  matter."  Hume  would  answer,  "Very  true; 
but  weican  give  no  reason  for  our  belief;  we  can  know  nothing 
of  the  cause."  Eeid  can  only  retort,  "Perception  is  belief:"  a 
retort  which  hag  been  deemed  satisfactory  by  his  school ;  which 
really  is  only  an  abuse  of  language ;  and  which  moreover  has 
the  further  disadvantage  of  being  available  only  aa  an  argument 
against  Ilume ;  for  against  Berkeley  it  is  powerless.  If  percep- 
tion is  belief,  and  we  perceive  an  external  world,  Hume  may  be 
answered  when  he  says  we  have  no  grounds  for  our  belief  But 
Berkeley  is  cot  answered.  He  says  that  we  do  beiieie  m  an  px- 
ternal  world ;  but  that  world  is  not  a  world  of  unthinking  mat- 
ter— it  is  a  worid  of  divine  agency.  Eeid  would  not  pretend 
that  in  sensation  or  perception  we  can  distinguish  the  nature  of 
the  causes  which  affect  us ;  he  constantly  tells  us  that  we  can- 
not know  what  those  causes  are,  but  only  that  there  are  causes. 

•  Essays  on  InitUeciaal  Powers,  ii.  oh.  svil. 
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As  long  as  the  noumenal  world  is  remoYCd  from  our  inspection, 
BO  long  must  Berkeley  remain  unrefuted  by  any  theory  of  per- 
ception. The  error  of  Lis  system,  as  we  endeavored  to  show,  is 
in  the  gratuitousness  of  his  assumption  with  respect  to  the  imme- 
diate agency  of  the  Deity. 

Reid  says,  that  if  we  grant  Berkeley's  premise — viz,  "  we  can 
have  no  conception  of  any  materia!  thing  which  is  not  like  some 
sensation  in  our  minds" — then  are  the  conclusions  of  Idealism 
and  Skepticism  unanswerable.  This  premise  therefore  he  dis- 
putes. Now  attend  to  his  challenge : — "  This  I  would  therefore 
humbly  propose,  as  an  experimentum  eruch,  by  which  the  ideal 
system  must  stand  or  fall ;  and  it  brings  the  matter  to  a  short 
issue :  Extension,  figure,  and  motion  may,  any  one  or  all  of  them, 
be  taken  for  the  subject  of  this  experiment.  Either  they  are 
ideas  of  sensation,  or  they  are  not.  If  any  one  of  them  can  be 
shown  to  he  an  idea  of  sensation,  or  to  have  the  least  resemblance 
to  any  sensation,  I  lay  my  hand  upon  my  mouth  and  give  up  all 
pretence  to  reconcile  reason  to  common  sense  in  this  matter, 
and  must  suffer  the  ideal  skepticism  t«  triumph."*  It  was  not 
till  after  repealed  perusals  that  we  caught  the  signifi;ance  of 
this  passage ;  and  are  not  quite  positive  that  we  have  understood 
it  now.  To  admit  it  to  have  any  force  at  all,  we  must  understand 
"  ideas  of  sensation"  as  "  images  of  sensation,"  Certainly,  exten- 
sion is  no  copy  of  any  one  sensation.  But  if  Reid  means  to  say 
thit  the  idea  of  extension  is  not  the  result  of  complex  sensations 
whioh  a  body  excites  m  us— if  he  means  to  say  that  the  idea 
ot  evtension  is  not  an  abstract  idea  by  which  we  express  a  cer- 
tain property  of  bodies,  a  property  known  to  us  only  through  sen- 
sation— then  must  we  cease  all  dispute,  and  leave  him  in  pos- 
session of  hia  wonderful  discovery. 

Eeid's  theory  of  perception  may  he  thus  stated : — External 
objects  occasion  certain  sensations  in  us;  with  these  sensations 
we  perceive  the  existence  of  certain  qualities  capable  of  producing 

*  laquirs,  ch.  v.  %  7. 
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them:  these  he  distinguishes  into  primary  and  secondary.  The 
primary,  he  says,  we  perceive  immediately  ;  the  second,  mediately. 

And  this  is  the  theory  by  which,  with  the  aid  of  an  "  original 
instinct"  (some  instincts  then  are  acquired  ?),  he  is  supposed  to 
have  refuted  Ideahsm.  Any  one  may  see  that  Berkeley  might 
readily  have  relinquished  his  ideal  hypothesis,  and  accepted 
Reid's,  with  perfect  security  for  Idealism.  The  "unknown 
causes,"  which  Keid  calls  "qualifies,"  Berkeley  calls  "divine 
laws."     The  difference  is  merely  nominal. 

This  much  with  respect  to  Idealism.  With  respect  to  Ilume, 
the  theory  is  almost  as  harmless.  Hume  would  say,  "All  that 
is  given  in  sensation  is  sensation ;  your  "  perception"  (which  you 
call  belief)  of  qualities  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  suppo- 
sition— a  necessary  one,  I  admit;  but  I  have  always  said  that 
our  belief  in  external  causes  of  sensation  was  an  irresistible  preju- 
dice ;  and  my  argument  is,  that  we  have  nothing  but  the  pfeju- 
dice  as  a  proof— reason,  we  have  none." 

Finally,  with  respect  to  Locke,  it  will  in  the  first  place  be  seen 
that  Eeid's  solution  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  given  by 
Locke ;  in  the  second  place,  the  boasted  refutation  of  the  ideal 
hypothesis  is  always  supposed  by  Eeid's  school  to  be  a  refutation 
of  iKicke's  view  of  the  origin  of  knowledge ;  and  this  is  a  very 
great  mistake.  Because  Berkeley  and  Hume  pushed  Locke's 
system  to  conclusions  from  which  he  wisely  shrank,  it  has  beeu 
generally  supposed  that  his  account  of  the  origin  of  our  knowl- 
edge is  indissolul  Iv  buuni  up  with  the  ideal  hjpothesis,  by  it  to 
stand  or  fall.  Th  s  pr  bably  is  the  me^nmg  ot  the  vulgar  error 
that  Locke's  view  of  knowledge  leads  to  atheism  It  led  to 
Hume.  In  disproof  of  Keids  sujposition  we  answer,  firstly, 
Idealism  is  not  ind  ssolubly  bound  up  with  the  ideal  hypothesis, 
although  Berkeley  may  ha\  e  adopted  that  hypothesis ;  secondly, 
LiOcke's  systein  is  altogether  independent  ot  the  hjpothesis,  and 
in  his  Review  of  the  doctnnes  of  Malebranche  h<,  very  distinctly 
and  emphaticalij  denies  it  The  force  of  thii  olservation  will 
better  be   appreciatel  when  it  is  remembtied  that   although 
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Locke's  language  is  notoriously  unguarded  and  wavering,  all  his 
reasonings  are  founded  on  the  use  of  the  word  "  ideas"  aa  synony- 
mous with  "notions"  or  thoughts." 

In  conclusion,  although  we  think  it  has  heen  shown  that  the 
Common-Sense  Philosophy  egregiously  failed  in  answering 
Berkeley  and  Hume,  it  was  not  without  service  by  directing  the 
attention  of  mankind  more  exclusively  to  Psychology.  Tlie 
phrases  so  complacently  used  by  Dngald  Stewart  to  express  the 
nature  of  his  inquiries,  namely  "  inductive  metaphysics"  and 
"  esperimental  philosophy  of  the  mind,"  are  perhaps  objection- 
able ;  but  few  will  deny  the  value  of  his  Elemenia,  and  of  Brown's 
Lectures,  works  so  popular  as  to  need  no  further  mention  hero. 
The  Analysis  of  the  Mind,  by  the  late  James  Mill,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  development  of  Hartiey's  doctrine,  stripped 
of  its  physical  hypothesis,  is  less  known ;  but  it  is  a  work  of 
great  value,  and  would  long  ago  have  been  as  popular  had  it 
been  written  in  a  more  engaging  manner.  No  one  inferested  in 
these  inquiries  should  omit  studying  it.* 

The  philosophy  of  the  Scotch  School  was  a  protest  against 
Skepticism.  It  failed ;  but  another  protest  was  made  in  Ger- 
many, and  on  philosophical  principles.  That  also  failed,  but  in 
another  way;  and  the  attempt  was  altogether  more  worthy  of 
Philosophy.    The  reader  foresees  that  we  allude  to  Kant. 


•  Since  tlie  first  edilJon  of  this  work,  Bir  W.  Hamilton  haa  publislied  an 
editioQof  Bdd,  itlustrnt«d  and  enriched  b;  notes  and  diBeertatJons  of  incotn- 
paiable  erudition  and  ncuteness.  Kespecting  the  interpretation  Sir  WlUiam 
gives  to  Erad'B  doctrines,  1  will  only  say  that  lie  has  eliown  what  a  subtle 
mind  can  rilidiniothe  philosophy  of  common  sense;  but  he  has  not  in  the 
least  produced  the  conviction  in  me  of  Beid's  having  meant  what  the  itius* 
trious  successor  supposed  him  to  have  meant.  At  the  same  time  I  will  add 
that  the  limits  of  my  work  having  restrictefl  me  to  the  consideration  of  Eeid'a 
eontribatlons  to  Phijosophy  (in  the  narrow  sense  nf  the  term),  1  have  oot 
done  justice  to  his  many  excellent  qualities  as  a  teacher.  His  works  are  well 
worthy  of  diligent  etuiiy,  and  Choir  spirit  is  eminently  scientific 
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EECDBRENCE  TO  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  QUSSTION  RESPECTING 
THE  ORIGIN  OF  KNOWLEDGE 


CHAPTER  I. 


I  I.  Life  op  Kant. 

Immaiiiibl  Kant  was  bom  at  Kiinigsberg,  in  Prussia,  22d 
April,  1724,  His  family  was  originally  Scotch,  a  circumstance 
which,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  his  philosophical  con- 
nection with  Hume,  has  some  little  interest.  His  father  was  a 
saddler,  a  man  of  tried  integrity.  His  motler  was  somewhat 
severe,  but  upright,  speaking  the  truth,  and  exacting  it.  Kant 
was  eai'lj  bred  in  a  love  of  truth,  and  had  before  hipi  such  ex- 
amples of  moral  worth  as  must  materially  have  contributed  to 
form  his  own  inflexible  principles, 

Madame  de  Stael  lias  remarked,  that  there  is  scarcely  another 
example,  except  in  Grecian  history,  of  a  life  so  rigorously  philo- 
sophical as  that  of  Kant.  He  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  never 
once  quitted  the  snows  of  murky  Kooigsberg.  There  he  passed 
a  calm  and  happy  existence,  meditating,  professing,  and  writing. 
He  had  mastered  all  the  sciences;  he  had  studied  languages, 
and  cultivated  literature.  He  lived  and  died  a  type  of  the  Ger- 
man Professor :  he  rose,  smoked,  drank  his  coffee,  wrote,  lec- 
tured, took  his  daily  walk  always  at  precisely  the  same  hour. 
The  cathedral  clock,  it  was  said,  was  not  more  punctual  in  its 
movements  than  Immanuel  Kant* 
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He  was  early  sent  to  the  University.  There  he  began  and 
there  he  ended  his  career.  Mathematics  and  physics  principally 
occupied  his  attention  at  first;  and  the  success  with  which  he 
pursued  these  studies  soon  manifested  itself  in  various  publica- 
tions. He  predicted  the  existence  of  the  planet  Uranus;  and 
Herschel  himself,  after  discovering  it,  admitted  Kant's  having 
first  announced  it. 

But  none  of  these  publications  attracted  mach  attention  till 
the  renown  of  his  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  had  made  every 
thing  produced  by  him  a  matter  of  interest.  Nor  did  the 
Oi/igtM  itself  attract  notice  at  first.     Th  Ity    f  't    views, 

the  repulsiveness  of  its  terminology  and  If  m  le  ob- 
scured its  real  value.  This  value  was  at  1  g  h  d  d  and 
made  known.  AU  Germany  rang  with  p  es  f  h  n  v  phi- 
losophy. Almost  every  "chair"  was  filled  by  K  Num- 
berless hooka,  and  not  a  few  pamphlets,  p  dl  m  the 
press,  either  attacking  or  defending  the  principles  of  the  Critical 
Philosophy.  Eant  had  likened  himself  to  Copernicus.  The 
disciples  likened  him  both  to  Copernicus  and  Newfon;  for  he 
had  not  only  changed  the  whole  science  of  Metapfcysics,  as 
Copernicus  had  changed  the  science  of  Astronomy,  but  had  also 
consummated  the  science  he  originated. 

The  Critique  was,  he  tells  us,  the  product  of  twelve  years' 
meditation.  It  was  written  in  less  than  five  months.  These 
two  facts  sufficiently  explain  the  defects  of  its  composition.  In 
his  long  meditations  he  had  elaborated  his  system,  divided  and 
subdivided  it,  and  completed  its  heavy  and  useless  terminology. 
In  the  rapidity  of  composition  he  had  no  time  for  the  graces  of 
style,  nor  for  that  all-important  clearness  of  structure  which  (de- 
pending as  it  does  upon  the  due  gradation  of  the  parts,  and  upon 
the  clearness  with  which  the  parts  themselves  are  conceived) 
may  be  regarded  as  the  great  desideratum  of  a  philosophical 
style. 

But  in  spite  of  these  defects — defects  which  would  have  been 
by  no  public  but  a  German  public — the  Critique  be- 
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came  celebrated,  and  its  author  had  to  endure  the  penalty  of 
celebritj.  He  was  pestered  with  uumeTOus  calls  of  curious 
strangers,  who  would  not  leave  Konigsberg  without  liaving  seen 
him.  To  the  carious  were  added  the  admiring.  Enthusiastic 
scholars  undertook  long  journeys  to  see  their  great  master. 
Professor  Reiiss  one  day  walked  into  his  study,  saying  brusquely 
that  "he  had  travelled  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles  to  see  and 
speak  with  KanL"  The  visits  became  so  numerous,  that  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  contented  himself  with  merely  showing 
himself  at  the  door  of  his  study  for  a  few  minutes. 

Kant  never  spoke  of  his  own  system,  and  from  his  house  the 
subject  was  entirely  banished.  He  scarcely  read  any  of  the  at- 
tacks on  his  woiks :  he  had  enough  of  Philosophy  in  his  study 
and  lecturo-room,  and  was  glad  to  escape  frosi  it  to  the  topics  of 
the  day. 

Ho  died  on  the  12th  of  February,  1804,  in  the  eightieth  year 
of  his  age,  retaining  his  powers  almost  to  the  last.  He  latterly, 
during  his  illness,  talked  much  of  his  approaching  end.  "  I  do 
not  fear  death,"  he  said,  "for  I  know  how  to  die.  I  assure  you 
that  if  I  knew  this  night  was  to  be  my  last,  1  would  raise  my 
hands  and  say,  '  God  be  prised !'  The  case  would  be  far  differ- 
ent if  I  had  ever  caused  the  misery  of  any  of  his  creatures." 

For  a  picture  of  Kant's  daily  habits,  and  many  interesting 
traits  of  his  character,  the  reader  will  do  well  to  look  at  De 
Quincey's  "  Last  Days  of  Immanuel  Kant,"  in  the  third  volume 
of  his  Miscellanies.  I  cannot  find  space  for  such  details;  nor 
for  more  than  a  passing  mention  of  Kant's  relation  to  Sweden- 
borg,  of  which  such  unjustifiable  use  is  often  made  by  the  ad- 
mirers of  the  latter,  who  proclaim,  with  emphasis,  that  Kant 
testified  to  the  truth  of  Swedenborg's  clairvoyance.  He  did 
nothing  of  the  kind.  In  his  Letttr  on  Swedenhiyrg*  he  narrates 
two  of  the  reported  cases  of  Swedenborg's  clairvoyance,  and  says 
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he  knows  not  how  to  disprove  hem  th  y  I  u^  supported  by 
such  respectable  testimony;  but  he  nowh  e  t  tifies  to  them 
himself;  and  in  iha  Anlhropoloffie  g§  35  nd  37  *  his  energetic 
contempt  for  Swedenborgianism  an  I  all  othe  Schwdrmerei  is 
unequivoe*lly  expressed. 

§  II.  Kant's  HiaTORiCAL  Posinos. 

There  is  a  notion,  somewhat  widely  spread  through  England, 
that  Kant  was  a  "  dreamer,"  He  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  Mystic ; 
and  the  epithet  "  transcendental  is  made  to  express  the  superb 
contempt  which  common  sense  feels  for  the  vagaries  of  philoso- 
phers. The  "dreams  of  the  Kantian  philosophy,"  and  "tran- 
scendental nonsense,"  are  phrases  which,  once  popular,  now  less 
so,  are  still  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  quarters  where  one 
little  expects  to  find  them. 

We  are  bound  to  say  that,  whatever  the  errors  of  Kantism, 
"dreaminess"  or  "mysticism"  are  the  last  qualities  to  be  predi- 
cated of  it.  If  its  terminology  render  it  somewhat  obscure  and 
repulsive,  no  sooner  is  the  language  comprehended,  than  all  ob- 
scurity fells  away,  and  a  system  of  philosophy  is  revealed,  which 
for  rigor,  clearness,  and,  above  all,  intelligibility,  surpasses  by 
many  degrees  systems  hitherto  considered  easy  enough  of  com- 

Convineed  that  the  system  of  Kant  is  plainly  intelligible,  and 
finding  that  neither  Kant  himself  nor  the  generality  of  his  ex- 
positors, have  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  repulsiveness  of  neol- 
ogisms and  a  cumbrous  terminology,!  our  tast  must  obviously 

•  Kleins  Antkropologitcke  ScJtH/len,  zweite  AMheil.  p.  89  eg. 

t  Since  this  wna  writtan,  we  have  read  the  work  of  Victor  Cousin,  Le(o»a 
tuT  Eant,  vol.  i.  Paris,  18i2.  (Traaelated  into  Euelish  by  Mr.  HeHderaon, 
London,  ISSl.)  It  is  not  only  one  of  the  best  expositions  wo  have  seen ;  it 
is  also  tho  most  intelligible.  The  ohapter  on  Kant  in  M.  Baroliou  de  Pen- 
hoen'a  Hsefiil  work,  Biatoin  de  la  Philoi.  AUereandt  dtpaia  Leibaili  Jvagn'a 
Segel,  a  v(ils.  Paris,  183fl,  may  also  be  read  with  advantage;  thoueh  inoom- 
plotfl,  it  is  intelligible.  Also  Morea'a  Sistory  e/ Spfculatine  PliUoi.  in  the 
MnetesnlA  Century,  Readers  of  German  will  do  well  to  read  Chalybaus's 
SUtoriadte  Eaticktelmig  der  Spamiatinen.  FhU/ie.  wn  Kaat  Ua  llegelljit^- 
27= 
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be  to  give  an  exposition  of  the  system,  as  far  as  possible,  in  ordi- 
nary pbilcwopliical  language;  and,  by  exhibiting  the  historical 
position  which  it  occupies,  connect  with  it  speculations  already 
familiar  to  the  reader. 

From  Spinoza  to  Kant  the  great  question  had  been  this: — 
Have  me,  or  have  we  not,  any  Ideas  which  can  he  called  necessa- 
rily, absolutely  true  ?  A  question  which  resolved  itself  into  this : 
Save  we,  or  have  we  not,  any  Ideas  independent  of  Experience? 

The  answer  given  by  the  majority  of  thinkers  was,  tiat  we 
had  no  ideas  indepcndeat  of  Experience;  and  Hume  had  shown 
that  Experience  itself  was  utterly  incompetent  to  assure  na  of 
any  trutb  not  simply  relative. 

Experience  irresistibly  led  to  Skepticism.  The  dilemma,  there- 
fore, which  we  signalized  in  the  First  Crisis  of  modern  Philoso- 
phy, again  presented  itself:  Spinozism  or  Skepticisni  ?  The 
labors  of  so  many  thinkers  had  only  brought  the  question  round 
to  its  starting-point.  But  Spinozism  was  alarming — Skepticism 
scarcely  less  so.  Before  submitting  to  be  gored  by  either  horn 
of  the  dilemma,  men  looked  about  to  see  if  there  was  no  escape 
possible.  A  temporary  refuge  was  found  by  the  Scotch  School 
in  Common  Sense,  and  by  Kant  in  CriticisTn. 

Kant  called  his  system  the  Critical  Philosophy,  Ilis  object 
was  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  this  Experience  which  led  to 
Skepticism.  While  men  were  ^;reed  that  Experience  was  the 
source  of  all  knowledge,  Kant  asked  himself,  What  is  this  Ex- 
perience ? — What  ai'e  its  Elements ! 

The  problem  he  set  himself  to  solve  was  but  a  new  aspect  of 


den,  1843).  (It  has  been  twice  tranBlaled  into  English :  by  Mr.  Tulit  and  by 
Mr.  EdorehBim.)  Miobelet'e  GeaMchti  der  Ististta  Systeme  der  PkUne.  in 
BeulMkland  vm  Kimt  ftw  ffe^d  (Berlin,  188T),  is  a  learned  and  valuable 
work,  but  can  be  reod  only  b;  the  initiated.  Uore  genemli;  aselal  than 
any  at  tbcHO  is  the  Jiist.  de  la  Philot.  AUemandt  d^uie  Kant  juigu'a  Segel, 
by  J.  Wilm,  Paris,  1S5S.  Ksut's  Oi-Uiqut  of  Pm-t  Beaion  has  been  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Meikiejohn  (Bohn't  Pliilotophical  Library,  185,5)  with  so  much 
aecnracy  and  ability  that  the  translation  nrnybe  read  with  entire  ooiifidenoe; 
which  can  rarely  be  said  of  translations  from  the  Gennati. 
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the  J  olil  By  Lo  li  3  ^s  a^  Jn  tli  s  d  ji  a  J  I  t  j 
t  on  of  1  in  kr  owle  Ige  t  to  o]  pos  te  pirt  es  had  been  fo  med 
— the  0  e  de  lar  ng  th  t  all  ou  k  ledge  vaa  gi  en  n  Expe- 
ence  %nd  th  t  all  tl  e  mite  al*  veie  ler  ve  1  fr  Se  s  t  on 
and  Feflect  on  pon  those  i  ater  als  the  oti  er  lecU  ug  tl  at 
Sensa  on  nly  fu  shed  a  j  ort  on  of  o  r  E\per  ence  Tb  s  sec 
ond  party  n  a  ta  ned  thit  the  e  were  Elements  f  kno  vielge 
wh  el  t  only  were  never  der  ve  I  fron  be  at  on  b  t  h  ch 
absol  t>.1  t  a  ace  i  d  11  sensat  on  Su  h  to  nsta  ee  s  the 
dea  ot  feuh  tance  E'ipe  e  ce  oi  ly  ntorm  ns  of  q  al  ties  to 
these  q  ■il  t  es  e  add  a  s  b  trat  a  vJ  ch  we  i,a!l  b  Istance 
anl  tl  dea  of  a  sub  tratui  ml  c\  wa  s,Te  compelled  to  add 
L  eke  I  mself  onfess  a  we  e  pr  ga  e  1  t!  ro  ^h  a  y  ipnsat  on 
of  mittei  Other  1  s  such  as  Ciu  i]  ty  Infin  ty  Ete  tj 
etc  a  e  aUo  ndependent  of  Exj  ei  ence  e  yo  says  th  s  scl  ool 
antflce  lent  to  t 

In  the  course  of  inquiry,  the  untenableness  of  the  theory  of 
innate  ideas  had  become  apparent.  Descartes  himself,  when 
closely  pressed  by  his  adversaries,  gave  it  up.  Still  the  fact  of 
our  possessing  ideas  apparently  not  derivable  from  experience, 
remained ;  and  this  fact  was  to  be  explained.  To  espiain  it, 
Leibnitz  asserted  that  although  all  knowledge  begins  loitk  Sensa- 
tion, it  is  not  all  derived  from  Sensation ;  the  mind  furnishes  its 
quota ;  and  what  it  furnishes  has  the  character  of  universality, 
necessity,  consequently  of  truth,  stamped  on  it  This  doctrine, 
slightly  modified,  is  popularly  known  as  the  doctrine  of  "  oiigiual 
instincts" — of  "  Fundamental  Laws  of  Belief," 

Kant  also  recognized  the  fact  insisted  on  by  the  adversaries 
of  the  Sensational  School ;  and  this  fact  he  set  himself  carefully 
to  examine.  His  fiiBt  object  was  therefore  a  Criticism  of  the 
opei'atioQS  of  the  mind, 

Kant  considered  that  his  conception  of  a  purely  critical  phi- 
losophy was  entirely  oiiginak*     No  one  before  him  had  thought 

»  And  Sir  W.  lliiniiHoii  repeats  t!ie  statement ;  Discissions,  p.  15. 
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of  thus  subjecting  Season  itself  to  a  thovouglily  critical  investi- 
gation, in  order  to  reach  answcre  to  such  questions  as :  . 
prim-i  synthetic  judgments  possible  ?  Is  a  science  of  Metaphys- 
ics possible  ?  Certainly  no  one  had  isolated  the  a  priori 
ments  of  knowledge  from  those  given  in  Kvpeiience,  as  Kant 
isolated  them,  to  build  a  system  thereon  ;  but  the  whole  tend- 
ency of  speculative  development  since  liobbes,  had  been, 
we  have  seen,  towards  the  investigation  of  the  grounds  of  cer- 
titude. 

Oa  interrogating  his  Conscionsn^s,  Kant  found  that  neither 
of  the  two  oi'dinaty  explanations  would  account  for  the  ph< 
ena  :  the  abstract  IdetB  we  have,  such  as  Tiine,  Space,  Causal- 
ity, etc.,  could  not  be  resolved  into  Experience  alone :  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  although  d  priori,  ceuld  they  be  supposed  ab; 
solutely  independent  of  Esperieuce,  since  tliey  are,  as  it  were, 
only  the/orms  (necessary  conditions)  of  our  Expeiieiice. 

There  are  not  i^oo  sources  of  Knowledge,  said  he :  on  the  one 
_side,  external  fjbjects,  and  on  the  other,  human  understanding. 
Knowledge  has  but  one  source,  and  that  is  the  union  of  object 
and  subject.  Thus,  water  is  the  union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen ; 
but  you  cannot  say  that  water  has  two  causes,  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen ;  it  has  only  one  cause,  namely,  the  union  of  the  two. 

In  this  conception  the  existence  of  two  distinct  factore  is  as- 
sumed. "  That  all  oar  knowledge  begins  with  Experience,"  he 
says,  "there  can  be  no  doubt.  For  how  is  it  possible  that  the 
faculty  of  cognition  should  be  awakened  into  exercise  otherwise 
than  by  means  of  objects  which  affect  our  senses,  and  partly  of 
themselves  produce  representations  {Vorstellunpen),  partly  rouse 
our  powers  of  understanding  into  activity,  to  compare,  to  con- 
nect, or  to  separate  these,  and  so  to  convert  the  raw  material  of 
our  sensuous  impressions  into  a  knowledge  of  objects  which  is 
called  Experience!  In  respect  of  time,  therefore,  no  knowledge 
of  ours  is  antecedent  to  Expeiience,  but  begins  with  it..  But 
although  all  our  knowledge  begins  with  Experience,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  all  arises  out  of  Exi)ei'ience.     For,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  it  is  quite  possible  that  our  empirical  knowledge  (Erfcthr- 
unffserkermtni&s)  is  a  compound  of  that  which,  we  receive  through 
impressions,  and  that  which  the  faculty  of  cognition  supplies 
fiom  itself  {sensuous  impressions  giving  merely  the  occasion),  an 
adiition  which  we  cannot  distinguish  from  the  original  element 
given  hj  sense  till  long  practice  has  made  us  attentive  to  and 
skilful  in  separating  it  It  is  therefore  a  question  which  requires 
close  investigition,  and  is  not  to  be  answered  at  flrs-t  sight — 
whcthei  there  exists  a  knowledge  altogether  independent  of  Ex- 
perience, and  even  of  all  sensuous  impressions."* 

To  investigate  this  is  the  purpose  of  Criticism, 

The  whole  world  is  to  us  a  series  of  Phenomena.  Are  these 
Appearances  the  production  of  the  Mind  to  which  they  appear ; 
or  are  they  the  pure  presenlaHon,  of  the  things  themselves  1 
Idealism  or  Realism !  Neither ;  yet  both;  The  Mind  and  the 
object  co-operaiing  produce  the  Appearance  or  sensuous  impres- 
sion.    In  their  union  Perception  is  effectuated. 

The  Mind  has  certain  materials  furnished  it,  and  on  these 
materials  it  imposes  certain  forms  or  conditions  of  its  own.  These, 
forms  alone  mate  perception  possible,  since  they  constitute  the, 
modes  of  the  mind's  operation.  If  we  had  only  sensations — that 
is,  supposing  objects  act^d  upou  us,  and  we  did  not  also  act  upon 
them — the  result  would  he  no  more  than  that  of  the  wind  play- 
ing on  the  jEelian  harp;  Esperienee  would  be  impossible.  To 
make  Experience  possible,  the  mind  must  grasp  objects  in  a  syn- 
thesis of  the  objects  and  the  forms  of  the  perceptive  power. 

Kant's  Criticism  was  directed  against  Locke  on  the  one  hand, 
in  establishing  that  we  have  ideas  independent  of  Experience  ; 
and  against  Hume  on  the  other,  in  establishing  that  these  ideas 
have  a  character  of  universality,  necessity,  and  irresistibility, 
But^and  the  point  is  important — his  Criticism  proved  that 
these  ideas,  although  universal  and  certain,  could  not  be  called 
absolutely  true  :  they  were  only  sufg'eHively  true.     This  was  fall- 

•  Kritii^  Einleitung  (Translfttion,  p.  1). 
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ing  back  jnto,  Hume's  position  ;  BiDce  although  Hu mo  called  be- 
lief in  causality  the  effect  of  habit,  and  Kant  called  it  a  law  of 
the  mind  yet  both  agr  cd  in  denying  to  it  any  ofjectne  truth  , 
both  agreed  that  a  knowled£,e  of  things ;>«■  se  was  imptasihle 

We  regard  the  result  of  Kant's  investigation  ot  the  elements 
of  Thought  a^  nothing  Ipss  than  a  scientific  hjsis  for  'Skepticism 
He  likens  his  philosojhical  reforfn  to  the  reform  intriduced  into 
Astronum^  b)  Copernicus*  Finding  the  laFors  of  men  unsatis- 
factory Copernicus  bethought  him  that  perhaps  sut-cpas  might 
crown  his  efforts  if  he  ah  ftfd  his  grounJ,  if  insteal  of  a=aiming 
that  the  sun  tunied  round  the  earth  he  wpre  to  assume  that  the 
earth  turned  roind  the  sun  So  Kint  savs  that  the  ordinary 
assumption  of  our  knowledge  following  the  order  of  external  ob- 
jects seemed  to  him  better  if  reversed,  and  if  we  were  to  assume 
that  the  objects  obeyed  the  laws  of  onr  mental  constitution.  And 
he  calls  his  system  critical,  because  it  is  founded  on  an  examina- 
tion of  our  cognitive  faculties.  Both  the  name  and  the  compar- 
ison appear  to  us  erroneous.  An  examination  of  the  cognitive 
faculties  was,  as  we  have  often  said,  the  great  topic  of  philo- 
sophical speculation,  and  although  the  exainination  of  Kant 
differed  somewhat  from  every  other  in  result,  it  in  nowise  differ- 
ed in  method.  Copernicus  positively  changed  the  point  of  view, 
Jiant  1  d  noth  ng  of  the  kind  ;  his  attempt  to  deduce  the  laws  of 
the  phenomenal  world  from  the  laws  of  mind^  was  little  more 
than  the  atte  npt  of  Descartes  to  deduce  the  world  from  Con- 
sc  ou  ness  t  s  the  same  as  the  attempts  of  Leibnitz  and  Berke- 
ley n  n  tl  od ;  and  the  reaalt  is  very  much  the  result  obtained 
t  H  n  e  na  nely,  that  we  can  know  nothing  but  our  own  ideas, 
we  cin  nev  r  know  things  per  ee.  Kant,  after  acalyzing  the 
oper  t  ons  of  the  mind,  discovered  indeed  certain  principles  of 
certitude ,  but  he  admitted  that  those  principles  could  not  be 
applied  to  things  beyond  the  Mind ;  and  that  all  within  the 
sphere  of  our  cognition  was  no  more  than  phenomenal.     He  re- 

•  Sb«  tho  oelebral«d  second  Prefaee  to  tho  KrUik. 
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an,  and  then,  declaring  that  he  has  gone  the 
round  of  the  domain  of  human  Understanding  and  measured  it 
exactly,  he  is  still  forced  to  admit  that  that  domiun  is  only  an 
island.  Nature  has  assigned  to  it  invariable  limits.  It  is  the 
empire  of  Troth  ;  but  it  is  surrounded  by  a  stormy  and  illimita- 
ble sea,  upon  which  we  discover  nothing  but  illusions.  There, 
on  that  sea,  the  navigator,  deceived  by  masses  of  ice  which  ap- 
pear and  disappear  successively  before  him,  believing  that  at 
every  moment  he  is  about  to  discover  land,  wanders  without  re- 
pose, guided  only  by  one  hope  ;  he  is  the  plaything  of  the  stormy 
waves,  always  forming  new  plans,  always  preparing  himself  for 
new  experiences,  which  he  cannot  renounce,  and  yet  which  Le 
can  never  obtain.* 

To.  the  Slteptie  Kant  says,  "  No  :  experience  is  not  a  deceit ; 
human  Understanding  has  its  fixed  laws,  and  tliose  laws  are  true." 

To  the  Dogmatist  he  says,  "  But  this  Understanding  can  never 
know  Things,  per  se.  It  is  occupied  solely  with  its  own  Ideas. 
It  perceives  only  the  Appearances  of  Things.  How  would  it  be 
possible  to  know  Noumena  ?  By  stripping  them  of  the  forms 
which  our  Sensibility  and  Understanding  have  impressed  upon 
them  (i.  e.  by  making  them  cease  to  be  Appearances).  But  to 
strip  them  of  these  forms,  we  must  annihilate  Consciousness — we 
must  substitute  for  our  Sensibility  and  Understanding,  a  faculty, 
or  faculties,  capable  of  perceiving  Things  j;er  se.  This,  it  is  obvi- 
ous, we  cannot  do.  Our  only  means  of  communication  with 
objects  are  precisely  this  Sensibility  and  this  Understanding, 
which  give  to  objects  the  forms  under  which  we  know  them," 

To  the  Dogmatist,  therefore,  Kant's  reply  is  virtually  the  same 
as  Hume's.  He  proves  that  the  Understanding,  from  the  very 
nature  of  its  constitution,  cannot  know  Things  per  se.  Tlie 
question  then  arises.  Have  we  any  other  Faculty  capable  of 
knowing  Things  jwr  se?  The  answer  is  decisive.  We  have  no 
such  Faculty. 
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The  difference  between  Hume  and  Kant,  when  deeply  consid- 
ered, is  this :  Hume  said  that  the  Understanding  was  treach- 
erous, and,  as  such,  it  rendered  Philosophy  impossible,  Kant 
said  that  the  Understanding  was  not  treacherous,  hut  limited  \ 
it  was  to  be  trusted  as  far  as  it  went,  but  it  could  not  go  far 
enough;  it  was  so  circumscribed,  that  Philosophy  was  impos- 
sible. 

This  difference,  slight  as  it  may  appear,  led  to  important  dif- 
ferences in  the  application  of  Kant's  principles.  The  mendacity 
of  Consciousness  maintained  by  Hume,  led  him  to  utter  Skep- 
ticism in  Philosophy  and  in  Beligion,  as  subjects  on  which  reason 
could  not  proDOunoe.  The  veracity  of  Consciousness  {as  far  as 
it  went)  maintained  by  Kant,  was  a  firm  and  certain  basis,  though 
a  limited  one,  on  which  to  build  Religion  and  Morals,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter.  Kant's  critics  do  not  in  general  appear  to  be  aware 
of  the  consequences  resulting  from  his  exposition  of  the  veracity 
of  the  Understanding.  Yet,  as  the  battle  was  confessedly  between 
him  and  Hume,  it  might  have  been  suspected  that  he  would  not 
have  left  the  field  entirely  to  his  antagonist. 

The  reader  is,  we  trust,  now  prepared  to  follow  with  interest 
the  leading  points  of  Kant's  analysis  of  the  mind.  In  giving  an 
indication  of  the  result  of  that  analysis,  before  giving  the  anal- 
ysis itself,  we  hope  to  have  so  far  interested  the  reader,  that  he 
will  read  the  analysis  with  sharpened  attention ;  seeing  whither 
dry  details  are  leading,  he  will  not  deem  them  dry. 

And  first  of  the  famous  question ;  ffow  are  synthetic  judg- 
ments, a  priori,  possible  ?  This  is  the  nut  Kant  has  to  crack  with 
Hume.  But  first  let  us  understand  Kant's  language.  He  divides 
allourjudgmenfs  into  two  classes,  an^fic  and  synthetic.  The 
analyfic  judgment  is,  as  it  were,  but  a  writing  out  of  our  expe- 
rience. When  we  say  that  a  triangle  is  a  figure  with  three  sides, 
or  that  a  body  ia  extended,  we  are  judging  analytically ;  i.  e.  we 
are  adding  nothing  to  our  conception  of  body  or  triangle,  we  are 
only  analyzing  it.  The  synthetic  judgment,  on  the  contrary,  is 
when  we  predicate  some  attribute  of  a  thing,  the  conception  of 
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which  does  not  iuiolve  that  sttnbute  such  ■is  thit  a  ati^j^ht 
line  is  the  shortest  loiil  betwoen  tno  points 

There  are  two  chases  of  synthetic  judgments  those  h  po>> 
ieriori  and  those  apriort  The  iDiniei  result  fiom  experience 
e.  g.  gold  is  ductile  "We  must  absolutely  know  that  gold  is 
ductile,  hefore  we  can  predicate  ductihty  of  ^■■aJJ  But  the 
a  prim-i  judgments  are  indtpcudent  of  espenence  e  ff  a  straight 
line  is  the  shortest  road  between  two  points;  which  experience 
may  confirm,  but  which  is  recognized  as  true,  independent  of 
experience ;  above  all,  it  has  a  character,  of  universality  which 
experience  could  not  bestow ;  for  though  experience  may  show 
us  how  a  straight  line  is,  in  many  instances,  the  shortest  road 
between  two  points,  it  cannot  prove  that  there  is,  absolutely,  no 
shorter  road  in  any  case. 

Hume  declared  that  our  experience  of  Cause  and  EtTect  was 
simply  an  expeiience  of  aateceiJence  and  sequence ;  and  that  our 
attributing  a  cause  to  any  effect  was  am       n  tte   of  habit. 

True,  replied  Kant,  in  the  fact  t  antece  1  n  and  sequence, 
causation  is  not  given;  but  inasmu  h  s  a  t  n  s  irresistibly 
believed  in,  the  idea  must  have  som    so  If   t  s  not  given 

in  the  things  observed,  then  must  w  s  k  t  n  tl  e  bseiTer.  In 
this  fact  of  causation  what  have  we ,  Vte  ha\  e  fi  st  antecedence 
and  sequence ;  we  have  next  an  attribute  of  causation  predicated 
of  them.  The  first  is  given  in  our  experience ;  the  second  is 
not  given  in  our  experience,  but  is  independent  of  it.  This  sec- 
ond is  therefore  an  It  priori  synthetic  judgment.  "  It  must  either 
have  an  i  priori  basis  in  the  understanding,  or  be  rejected  as  a 
chimera.  For  it  demands  that  something,  A,  should  be  of  such 
a  nature  that  something  else,  B,  sliould  follow  fi'om  it  necessarily, 
and  according  to  an  absolutely  univei'sal  law.  We  may  certainly 
collect  from  phenomena  a  law  ar'coiding  to  which  this  or  that 
umally  happens,  bat  the  clement  ol  necessity  is  not  to  be  found 
in  it.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  to  the  svnthesis  ot  cause  and 
effect  belong  a  dignity  w?  1  1  is  utterly  wmtmg  m  anvemjir 
ical  synthesis ;  for  it  is  ni.  iieie  metihinnU  synthesis  tymuins 
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of  addition,  but  a  dynamical  one ;  that  is  to  say,  the  eiFect  is  not 
to  be  collated  as  merely  annexed  to  tie  cause,  but  as  posited  by 
and  through  (he  cause,  and  resulting  from  it."*  This,  therefore, 
is  an  d^on  judgment.  By  means  of  auch  judgments  we  are 
Kot  only  able  to  say  tliat  one  thing  is  the  cause  of  another,  but 
also  we  are  enabled  to  make  this  wide  generalization ;  Mvtry  ef- 
fect must  have  a  cause.  Here,  as  in  the  proposition  of  a  straight 
line  being  the  shortest  road  between  two  points,  we  have  an  idea 
not  given  in  experience,  and  an  idea,  the  universality  of  which, 
experience  could  never  verify. 

We  are  thus  led  to  assert  that  the  Mind  does  add  something 
to  sense-experience ;  and  that  what  it  adds  is  not  only  inde- 
pendent of  experience,  but  has  tlie  further  character  of  certi- 
titade  and  universality,  which  experieuce  can  never  claim.  The 
Certainty  of  experience  is  always  limited;  it  never  can  have 
the  character  of  universality,  however  rich  it  may  be ;  for  after 
a  thousand  years  it  may  be  proved  en'oneous.  Thus,  it  was  uni- 
versally believed  that  all  crows  were  black :  a  wide  experience 
had  established  it — yet  white  crows  were  found ;  and  experience 
was  forced  to  acknowledge  it  had  been  in  error.  So  with  the 
motion,  of  the  sun,  once  universally  believed,  because  founded 
upon  experience.  .  That  which  ia__^  be  held  as  irresistibly  true, 
which  shall  be  universally  and  necessarily  maintained  by  all 
men,  cannot  have  its  ori^n  in  Experience,  but  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Mind.  Hence  the  truth  of  Mathematics ;  not,  as  is  so  often 
said,  because  it  is  an  abstraction  of  Forms  and  Relations,  but 
because  it  is  founded  on  the  necessary  laws  of  our  mental  con- 
stitution. 

In  these  synthetic  judgments,  a  priori,  there  is  a  ground  of 
Certitude,  The  veracity  of  human  reason  reposes  on  that  Cer- 
titude. Although  therefore,  says  Kant,  we  can  never  know 
whethef  our  conceptions  of  things,  per  ge,  are  adequate,  we  can 
know  what  conceptions  all  men  must  form  of  them ;  although 

*  EHiik,  b.  i  c.  ii.  g  9  (TrBnal.,  p.  7S). 
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we  cannot  know  if  our  knowledge  has  any  objective  truth,  we 
can  be  certain  of  its  subjective  truth. 

A  principle  of  Certitude  having  been  found,  nothing  furtter 
was  necessary  for  its  confirmation  than  to  ascertain  in  how  far 
thia  principle  could  be  the  basis  of  a  science.  Kant  showed 
that  it  formed  the  basis  of  all  science.  People  do  not  dispute, 
said  he,  respecting  Mathem^ics  or  Logic,  or  the  higher  branches 
of  Physics;  and  if  they  do  dispute,  they  end  by  agreeing.  Bnt 
in  Metaphysics,  disputes  are  endless.  Why  is  this?  Simply 
because  Logic,  Mathematics,  and  the  higher  branches  of  Physics 
are  Sciences  of  Generalities;  they  do  not  occupy  themselves 
with  variable  and  contingent,  but  with  the  invariable  and  uni- 
versal properties.  Logic  is  composed  of  rules  which  are  reduci- 
ble to  certain  self-evident  propositions.  These  propositions,  re- 
duced to  their  principles,  are  nothing  more  than  the  laws  of  the 
human  mind.  These  laws  are  invariaMe  because  human  nature 
is  invariable.  Mathematics  is,  in  the  same  way,  the  study  of 
certwn  invariable  properties,  which  do  not  exist  in  nature,  but 
which  are  conceptions  of  the  mind,  upon  data  furnished  by  na- 
ture, abstraction  being  made  of  all  that  is  variable  and  uncertaia 
in  those  data :  e.  g.  the  essential  properties  of  an  equilateral  tri- 
angle, abstraction  being  made  of  any  hoAy  which  is  triangular, 
and  only  the  properties  themselves  being  considered. 

In  physics,  since  the  time  of  Galileo,  men  have  seen  that  they 
are  judges,  not  the  passive  disciples,  of  nature.  They  propose  aa 
a  priori  problem ;  and,  to  solve  this  problem,  they  investigate 
natnre,  they  make  esperiments,  and  these  experiments  are  di- 
rected by  reason.  It  is  reason  that  they  follow,  even  when  oper- 
ating on  nature;  it  is  the  principle  of  that  reason  which  they 
seek  in  nature,  and  it  is  only  in  becoming  rational  that  physics 
become  a  science.  Again  we  find  science  reposing  on  the  laws 
of  the  mind ! 

Thus,  the  laws  which  form  the  basis  of  logic,  mathematics, 
and  physics,  are  nothing  less  than  the  laws  of  the  human  mind. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  that  the  certi- 
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tudc  of  all  the  scienc«s  is  to  be  found ;  and  the  principles  of 
this  certitude  are  univeTsaJity  and  necessity. 

Psychology  thus  becomes  the  groundwork  of  all  Philosophy  ; 
to  Kant's  Psychology  we  now  address  ourselves. 

§  III,     Kani'b  PsrCHOLOGT. 

It  has  been  shown  that  experience  does  not  furnish  the  whole 
of  our  knowledge; 

That  what  it  does  furnish  has  the  character  of  contingency 
and  variability ; 

That  the  mind  also  furnishes  an  element,  which  element  is  an 
inseparable  condition  of  all  knowledge ;  without  it  knowledge 
could  not  be ; 

That  this  element  has  the  character  of  universality  and  necessity. 

And  that  the  principle  of  all  certitude  is  precisely  this  univer- 
sality and  necessity. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  mind,  and 
to  trace  the  distinctive  characters  of  each  element  of  knowledge, 
the  objective  and  the  subjective.  Instead  of  saying,  with  the 
Sensattonal  School,  All  our  knowledge  is  derived  from  tbe  senses, 
Kant  said,  Half  of  aR  our  knowledge  is  derived  from  the  senses-: 
and  the  half  which  has  another  origin,  is  indisiolubly  biund  up 
teilk  thefonwr  half.  Thus,  instead  of  saying  with  the  Carte- 
^ans,  that,  besides  the  ideas  acquired  through  the  sense,  we  have 
also  certain  ideas  which  are  innate,  and  irrespective  of  sense ; 
Kant  said  all  our  ideas  have  a  double  origin,  and  this  twofold 
ccKiperation  of  object  and  subject  is  indispensabh  to  all  knowl- 
edge. 

Let  us  clearly  understand  Kant's  object.  He  calls  his  great 
work  the  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason.  It  is  an  examination  of 
the  mind,  with  a  view  to  detect  i\a<i  priori  principles.  He  calls 
these  pure  because  they  are  a  priori,  because  they  are  above  and 
beyond  experienc*.  Having  demonstrated  that  the  mind  has 
some  pure  principles — has  some  ideas  which  were  never  given  in 
experience,  and  miist  therefore  be  h  priori — he  was  led  to  inquire 
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how  many  the  mind  possessed.  In  his  Critique  therefore  we 
are  only  to  took  for  the  exposition  of  H  priori  principles.  He 
does  not  trouble  himself  with  investigating  the  nature  of  percep- 
tion ;  he  contenls  himself  with  the  fact  that  we  have  sensations, 
and  with  the  fact  that  we  have  ideas  whose  origin  is  not  sensuous. 
The  Non-ego  and  the  Ego,  the  objective  world  and  the  sub- 
jective mind,  being  placed  face  to  face,  the  two  co-operate  to 
produce  knowledge.  We  are  however  here  only  concerned  with 
the  subject.  What  do  we  discover  in  it !  First,  a  Sensibility — 
a  power  of  being  affected  by  objects ;  this  is  what  Kant  calls 
the  BeceptiiiUy  of  the  mind ;  it  is  entirely  passive.  By  it  the 
representations  of  objects  (*.  e.  sensations)  are  received.  Second- 
ly, an  understanding  {Verstand) — a  feculty  of  knowing  objecta 
by  means  of  the  representations  furnished  by  our  Sensibility: 
this  is  an  active  faculty;  in  antithesis  to  Sensibility,  it  is  a 
SpmiUmeiiy, 

But  our  Sensibility,  although  passive,  has  its  laws  or  con- 
ditions; and,  to  discover  these  condifjons,  we  must  separate  that 
which  is  diverse  and  multiple  in  our  sensations  from  that  which 
remains  invariably  the  same.  The  objects  are  numerous  and 
various ;  the  subject  remains  invariable.  Kant  calls  the  multi- 
ple and  diverse  element  by  the  name  ai  material ;  the  invariable 
element  by  the  name  of  form.  If  therefore  we  would  discover 
the  primary  conditions  of  our  Sensibility,  we  must  discover  the 
invariable  elements  in  all  sensations. 

There  are  two  invariable  elements — Space  and  Time,  They 
are  the  forms  of  our  Sensibility.  Space  is  the  form  of  onr  Sen- 
sibility, as  external ;  Time  the  form  both  as  internal  and  ex- 
Analyze  sensations  of  external  things  as  you  will,  you  can 
never  divest  them  of  the  form  of  Space.  You  cannot  conceive 
bodies  without  Space ;  but  you  can  conceive  Space  without 
bodies.  If  all  matter  were  annihilated,  you  must  still  conceive 
Space  to  exist.  Space  therefore  is  the  indispensable  condition 
of  sensation:  the  form  of  external  Sensibility.    It  is  not  given 
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in  the  materials  of  sensation ;  since  you  may  conceive  ihe  objects 
anniiiilated,  but  cannot  conceive  the  annihilation  of  Space.  Not 
being  given  in  the  material,  it  must  therefore  constitute  the  form. 

Similar  reasoning  proves  that  Time  la  also  the  form  of  our 
Sensibility,  considered  both  as  internal  and  as  external.  We 
cannot  coneeive  things  as  existing,  except  as  existing  in  Time; 
but  we  can  conceive  Time  as  existing,  though  all  things  were 
annihilated.  Things  subjected  to  our  Sensibility  are  subjected 
to  it  in  succession, ;  that  is  the  form  of  our  Sensibility. 

Such  then  ai'e  the  two  indispensable  conditions  of  all  sensa- 
tion— the  two  fonns  with  which  lee  invest  all  the  varied  inata- 
lials  presented  to  us.  It  is  evident  tliat  these  two  ideas  of  Space 
and  Time  cannot  have  been  given  in  the  raateiials,  consequently 
are  not  deducible  from  expeneEce ,  eiffo,  they  are  a  pnoj-i,  or, 
as  Kant  calls  them,  pure  mluitimis 

Having  settled  this  pomt,  he  eiitets  into  hi  celebrated  ex- 
amination of  the  question,  Hate  SjMce  and  Time  any  oJyect%ve 
reality  ? 

We  need  not  reproduce  hi'!  arguments,  whit.h  howevei  may 
be  studied  as  fine  dialect  al  exerc  ses  but  content  ouiselves  with 
giving  the  result.  That  re  It  b  ea  ly  foreseen  II  Space  and 
Time  are  the  forms  of  o  r  Sens  b  1  ty  and  are  not  given  m  ex- 
perience, not  given  in  the  ater  als  p  e  euted,  we  may  at  once 
assume  that  they  have  no  ex  stence  out  of  our  Sensibility.  Kant's 
reduction  of  Space  and  f  ne  to  fornal  elements  of  thought 
without  corresponding  obj  ct  ve  el  ty  has  been  refuted  by 
Herbert  Spencer,*  who  la*  si  own  that  the  experience-hypothe- 
sis better  explains  the  genes  s  of  these  conceptions.  I  must  not 
venture  to  interrupt  the  expos  t  on  of  Kant  by  any  quotations, 
but  will  add  my  own  conv  ct  o  that  Space  and  Time  are 
objective  realities  in  t!  e  sense  thit  solidity,  color,  etc.,  are 
objective  realities ;  in  ther  wo  ds  although,  as  we  coneeive 
them,  they  are  purely  s  bjeot    e  ind  lo  not  exist  externally  as 

*  FH/ioifles  of  Payaholog-ij,  pp.  Ea-58. 
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the  Space  and  Time  which  exist  in  us,  nevertheteRS  some  external 
reality  there  is,  con'eaponding  f«  our  suhjective  state ;  precisely 
as  there  must  he  some  correapondiDg  objects  of  sohJity,  color, 
etc.,  otherwise  tie  conceptioQs  of  soliilitj,  color,  etc.,  would 
never  have  been  formed. 

Retuming  now  to  the  exposition,  we  must  follow  Kant's 
analysis  of  the  forms  of  the  Uiidemtanding.  The  forms  of  Sensi- 
bility being  those  of  Space  and  Tmie,  we  must  pass  onwards  to 
the  higher  operations  of  the  mind.  The  function  of  the  Under- 
standing is  to  judge.  It  is  eminently  an  active  faculty ;  and  by 
it  the  perceptions  ftirnished  through  our  Sansihility  are  elevated 
into  conceptions  (Begriffe).  If  we  had  only  Sensibility,  we 
should  have  sensations,  but  no  knowledge.  It  is  to  the  Under- 
standing that  we  are  indebted  for  knowledge.  And  how  are  we 
indebted  lo  it?  Thus : — the  variety  of  our  sensations  is  reduced 
to  unity — ^they  are  linked  together  and  made  to  interpret  each 
other  by  the  understanding.,  A  sensation  in  itself  an  be  notl 
ing  but  a  sensation :  many  sensations  can  he  notl  g  b  t  m  ny 
sensations,  they  can  never  alone  constitute  con  ji  ns  B  t 
one  sensation  linked  to  another  by  some  connectin  fa  ulty — the 
diversity  of  many  sensations  rwluced  to  unity — the  esen  11  s, 
esisting  amidst  the  diversity,  defected  and  united  togethei — is 
the  process  of  forming  a  conception,  and  this  is  the  process  of 
the  Undei'standing,  by  means  of  imagination,  memoiy,  and  con- 


Our  senses,  in  contact  with  the  external  world,  are  affected  by 
objects  in  a  certain  determinate  manner.  The  result  Kant  calls 
a  representation  {YorsteUung)  in  reference  to  the  object  repre- 
sented ;  an  intuition  (Anachaunng)  in  reference  to  the  affection 
itself.  These  intuitions  are  moulded  by  the  Understanding  into 
conceptions ;  the  sensation  is  converted  into  a  thought. 

The  Understanding  is  related  to  Sensibility  in  the  same  way 
as  Sensibility  is  related  to  external  things.  It  imposes  certain 
forms  on.  the  materials  famished  it  by  Sensibility,  in  the  same 
way  as  Sensibihty  imposed  the  forms  of  apace  and  time  upon 
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objects  preeented  to  it.  These  forms  of  the  Uaderstanding  are 
the  laws  of  its  operation. 

To  discover  these  forms  we  must  ask  outselves,  What  is  the 
function  of  the  UnderstandiTig? — Judgment.  How  many  classes 
of  judgments  are  there !  In  other  words,  What  are  the  invari- 
able conditions  of  every  possible  judgment ?— They  are  four: 
quantity,  quality,  relation,  modality.  Under  one  of  these  heads, 
every  judgment  may  be  classed. 

A  subdivision  of  each  of  these  classes  foDows : — 1.  In  judging 
of  any  thing  under  the  form  of  quanlity,  we  judge  of  it  as  unity 
or  as  plurality;  or,  uniting  these  two,  we  judge  of  it  as  totality. 
2.  So  of  quality :  it  may  be  reality,  negation,  or  limitation.  3. 
delation  may  be  that  of  substance  and  accident,  cause  and  effect, 
or  action  and  reaction.  4,  Modality  may  be  that  of  possibility, 
existence,  or  necessity. 

Such  are  Kant's  &mous  Categories.  They  are  little  better 
than  those  of  Aristotle,  which  wo  before  declared  to  bo  useless. 
For  although  the  object  of  Kant  was  different  from  that  of  Aris- 
totle, as  Sir  W,  Hamilton  points  out  ;*  the  result  was  nothing 
but  a  cumbrous  machinery  incompetent  to  aid  our  investigations, 
although  very  seductive  to  the  lovers  of  verbal  distinctions. 

In  those  Categories  Kant  finds  the  pure  forms  of  the  Under- 
standing. They  render  thought  possible  ;  they  are  the  invaria- 
ble conditions  of  all  conception;  they  are  the  investitures  bestow- 
ed by  the  understanding  on  the  materials  furnished  by  sense. 

By  the  Categories,  he  declares  he  has  answered  the  second 
half  of  the  question.  How  are  synthetic  judgments,  &  priori,  pos- 
sible! The  synthetic  judgments  of  the  Categories  are  all  a 
priori.  But  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  ([^ensibility  has  given  us  intuitions  (perceptions),  Un- 
derstanding has  given  us  conceptions,  but  there  is  ^ill  another 
faculty — the  crowning  faculty  of  Reason  (Fer»w«/<),  the  pure 
forms  of  which  we  have  to  seekT) 

*  DiiinissuiTii,  p.  25. 
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Understanding  is  defined,  the  faculty  of  judging  (  Vermdgen 
der  Urtheile) ;  Reason  is  the  faculty  of  ratiocination — of  draw- 
ing conclusions  from  given  premises  ( Vertnogen  der  SchlHsse). 
Reason  reduces  the  variety  of  conceptions  to  their  utmost  unity. 
It  proceeds  from  generaiity  to  generality  til!  it  reaches  the 
unccmdilional.  Every  conception  must  be  reduced  to  some 
general  idea,  that  idea  again  reduced  to  some  still  more  general 
idea,  and  so  on  till  we  arrive  at  an  ultimate  and  unconditional 
principle,  such  as  God. 

Reason  not  only  reduces  particulars  to  a  general,  it  also  de- 
duces the  particular  from  the  gene  al  thus  wl  e  1 1  say,  "  Peter 
is  mortal,"  I  deduce  this  particular  jrop  s  n  fr  n  the  general 
proposition,  "  All  meu  are  mort  1  and  th  s  deiuction  is  evi- 
dently independent  of  experience,  since  I'eter  being  now  alive,  I 
can  have  no  experience  to  the  contrary.  These  two  processes 
of  I'educing  a  particular  to  some  general,  and  of  deducing  some 
particalar  from  a  general,  constitute  ratiocination. 

Reason  has  three  pure  forms;  or,  as  Kant  calls  them,  borrow- 
ing the  term  from  Plato,  ideas.  These  are  wholly  independent 
of  experience ;  they  are  above  Sensibility — above  the  Under- 
standing ;  their  domain  is  Reason,  their  function  that  of  giving 
unity  and  coherence  to  our  conceptions. 

The  Understanding  can  form  certain  general  conceptions, 
such  as  man,  animal, -tree ;  but  these  general  conceptions  them- 
selves are  subordinate  to  a  still  more  general  idea,  embracing  all 
these  ganeral  conceptions,  in  the  same  way  as  the  conception  of 
man  embraces  several  particulars  of  bone,  blood,  muscle,  etc. 
The  idea  is  that  of  the  universe. 

In  the  same  way  all  the  modifications  of  the  thinking  being- 
all  the  sensations,  thoughts,  and  passions — ^reijuire  to  be  em- 
braced in  some  general  idea,  as  the  ultimate  ground  and  possi 
bility  for  these  modifications,  as  the  noumenon  of  these  phe- 
nomena. This  idea  is  that  of  an  effo — of  a  personahty — of  a 
soul,  in  short. 

Having  thus  reduced  all  the  varietii-s  of  the  effo  to  an  uncon- 
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diUoDal  unity,  viz.,  soul,  and  having  a!so  reduced  all  the  varieties 
of  the  non-ego  to  an  unconditional  unity,  viz ,  the  world  his  task 
would  seem  completed ;  yet,  on  looking  deeper,  he  finds  that 
these  two  ideas  presuppose  a  third — a  unity  still  higher,  the 
source  of  both  the  world  and  of  the  eiTo—*  iz ,  God 

God,  the  soul,  and  the  world,  are  therefore  the  three  ideas  of 
reason,  the  laws  of  its  operation,  the  pure  forms  of  its  existence. 
They  are  to  it  what  Space  and  Time  are  to  Sensibility,  and  what 
the  categories  are  to  Understanding. 

But  these  ideas  are  sinrji^y  regulative :  they  operate  on  con- 
ceptions as  the  Understanding  operates  upon  sensations ;  they 
are  discursive,  not  intuitive ;  they  are  never  face  to  face  with 
their  objects:  hence  K«ason  is  powerless  when  employed  on 
matters  beyond  the  sphere  of  Understanding ;  it  can  draw  noth- 
ing but  false,  deceptive  conclusions.  If  it  attempts  to  operate 
beyond  its  sphere— if  it  attempts  to  solve  the  question  raised  re- 
specting God  and  the  world — it  falls  into  endless  contradictions, 

"  While  we  regard  as  conclusive  Kant's  analysis  of  Time  and 
Space  into  conditions  of  thought,"  says  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  "  we 
cannot  help  viewing  his  deduction  of  the  Categories  of  the  Un- 
derstanding and  the  Ideas  of  speculative  Reason  as  the  work  of 
a  great  but  perverse  ingenuity ;"  and  we,  who  do  not  even  regard 
the  analysis  of  Space  and  Time  as  conclusive,  may  echo  this 
judgment  with  greater  emphasis. 

§  IV.  Consequences  op  Kant's  Psycholooy, 
"We  have  given  briefly  the  leading  points  in  Kant's  analj'sia 
of  the  mind.    "We  have  now  to  trace  the  consequences  of  that 
analysis. 

The  great  question  at  isrfue  was :  Mave  roe,  w  have  we  not,  any 
ideas  which  are  ahsotulelg,  ohjeetively  true?  Before  this  could 
be  answered,  it  was  necessary  to  answer  this  other  question : 
Have  we,  or  have  ve  not,  ant;  ideas  independent  of  experience  ? 
Because  if  we  "have  not  such  ideas,  we  can  never  pretend  to 
solve  the  first  question :    our  experience  can  only  be  of  that 
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which  is  relative,  contingent,  sK^'eciiM;  and  to  solve  the  ques- 
tion, we  must  be  in  possession  of  absolute,  necessary,  objective 

Kant  answered  the  second  question  affirmatively.  His  Critique 
was  a  laborious  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  ideas  not  de- 
rived from  experience,  and  in  no  way  resolvable  into  experience. 
But  he  answered  the  first  question  negatively.  He  declared  that 
our  ideas  are  essentially  subjective,  and  cannot  therefore  have 
objective  truth.  He  did  not  deny  ihe  existence  of  an  external 
world ;  on  the  contrary,  he  affirmed  it,  but  he  denied  Ihat  we 
can  know  it;  he  affirmed  that  it  was  essentially  unknowable. 

The  world  exists, — that  is  to  say,  the  noumena  of  the  various 
phenomena  which  we  perceive,  exist  The  world  is  not  known 
to  us  83  it  is  per  se,  but  as  it  is  to  us — as  it  is  in  our  knowledge 
of  it.  It  appears  to  us ;  only  the  appearance  therefore  can  be 
known;  the  wotW  must  ever  remain  unknown,  because,  before 
being  known,  it  must  appear  to  us,  i.  e.  come  under  the  condi- 
tions of  our  Sensibility,  and  be  invested  with  the  forms  of  Space 
and  Time,  and  come  under  the  conditions  of  our  Understanding, 
and  be  invested  with  the  categorical  forms. 

Suppose  object  and  subject  face  to  face.  Before  the  subject 
can  be  affected  by  the  object — that  is  to  say,  before  a  sensation 
is  possible — the  object  must  be  modified  in  the  sensation  by  the 
forms  of  our  Sensibility :  here  is  one  alteration.  Then  before 
sensation  can  become  thought,  it  must  be  subjected  to  the  cate- 
gories of  the  Understanding:  here  is  another  alteration.* 

Now,  to  know  the  object  per  ae — i.  e,  divested  of  the  modifi- 
cations it  undergoes  in  the  subject— is  obviously  impossible ;  for 
it  is  tke  subject  itself  which  knows,  and  tlie  subject  knows  only 
under  the  conditions  which  produce  these  modifications. 

Knowledge,  in  its  very  constitution,  implies  a  purely  subjec- 
tive, ergo,  relative  character.    To  attempt  to  transcend  the  sphere 

•  Compare  what  was  said  on  the  tracsfonnalion  of  impressions  into  sensa- 
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of  the  subjective  13  vain  and  hopeless ;  nor  is  it  wise  to  deplore 
that  we  are  "cabin'd,  cribh'd,  confined"  within  that  sphere  from 
which  we  never  can  escape.  As  well  might  the  bird,  when  feel- 
ing the  resislance  of  the  air,  wish  tlat  it  were  in  vac«o,  thinking 
that  there  it  might  fly  with  perfect  ease.  Let  us  therefore  con- 
tent ourselves  with  our  own  tingdom,  instead  of  crossing  peril- 
ous seas  in  search  of  kingdoms  iDaccessible  to  man.  Let  us 
leam  our  weakness.* 

FiHST  Result.— A  knowledge  of  things  per  ae  (Dinge  an  sick) 
is  impossible,  so  long  as  knowledge  remains  composed  as  at 
present;  consequently  Ontology,  as  a  science,  is  impossible. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  if  we  never  knew  noumena  (Dinge  an 
sicK),  how  do  we  know  that  they  esist?  Their  existence  is  a 
necessary  postulate.  Although  we  can  only  know  the  appear- 
ances of  things,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the  things  exist. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  rainbow,  we  discover  that  it  is  only  the 
appearance  of  certain  drops  of  water :  these  drops  of  water  again, 
although  owing  their  shape,  color,  ete^  to  us,  nevertheless  exist. 
They  do  not  exist  as  drops  of  water,  because  drops  of  water  are 
but  phenomena;  but  there  is  an  unknown  something  which, 
when  affecting  our  Sensibility,  appears  to  us  as  drops  of  water. 
Of  this  unknown  something  we  can  affii-m  nothing,  except  that 
it  necessai'ily  exists  because  it  affects  us.  We  are  conscious  of 
being  affected.  We  are  conscious  also  that  that  which  aflects  us 
must  be  something  different  from  ourselves.  This  the  law  of 
causation  reveals  Xa  us. 

A  phenomenon,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  appearance,  presupposes 
ft  noumenon — a  thing  lehieh  appeari,-^ixt  this  noumenon,  which 
is  a  necessary  postulate,  is  only  a  negation  to  us.  It  can  never 
be  positively  known ;  it  can  only  be  known  under  the  conditions 
of  sense  and  understanding,  ergo,  as  a  phenomenon. 

Sbconb  Result. — The  existence  of  an  external  world  is  a 
necessary  postulate,  but  its  existence  is  only  logically  affirmed. 

•  Compare  Kant's  flue  passage  at  the  close  of  the  Swddtunf. 
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From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  we  are  unable  to  koow  any 
thing  respecting  things  per  se ;  consequently  we  can  never 
predicate  of  our  knowledge  that  it  has  objective  truth. 

But  our  knowledge  being  purely  subjective  and  relative,  can 
we  have  no  certainty? — are  we  to  embrace  skepticism!     No, 

Third  Resiit — Our  knowledge  though  relative,  is  certairi. 
We  have  ideas  inlppenient  ot  experience;  and  these  ideas  have 
the  character  of  universal  ty  and  nei,essity.  Although  we  are 
not  entitled  to  conclude  that  our  subjective  knowledge  is  com- 
pletelj  true  is  an  expn^sion  ot  the  objective  fact,  yet  we  are 
forced  to  conclude  that  withm  its  own  sphere  it  is  trne. 

iouKTH  Pbsllt — The  veracity  of  conwiousness  is  established. 

Fifth  Result — 'With  the  veracity  of  consciousness,  is  estab- 
lished the  tertaiutj  ofmorak 

It  IS  here  we  hpe  the  importance  of  Kant's  analysis  of  the 
mind  Those  who  reproach  him  with  having  ended,  like  Hume, 
m  skepticism  cin  only  have  attended  to  his  Critique  of  the  Pure 
Reason  which  certainly  does,  as  we  said  before,  furnish  a  scien- 
titic  basis  tor  fckepticispi.  It  proves  that  our  knowledge  is  rela- 
tive; that  we  cannot  assume  things  external  to  us  to  be  as  we 
conceive  them  :  in  a  word,  that  Ontology  is  impossible. 

So  far  Kant  goes  with  Hume.  This  is  the  goal  they  both  at- 
tain. This  is  the  limit  they  agree  to  set  to  the  powers  of  the 
mind.  But  the  different  views  they  took  of  the  nature  of  mind 
led  to  the  difference  we  before  noted  respecting  the  certainty  of 
knowledge.  Kant  having  shown  that  consciousness,  as  far  as  it 
extended,  was  veracious ;  and  having  shown  that  in  conscious- 
ness certain  elements  were  given  which  were  not  derived  from 
experience,  but  which  were  necessarily  true;  it  followed  that 
whatever  was  found  in  consciousness  independent  of  experience, 
was  to  be  trusted  without  dispute, 

If  in  consciousness  I  find  the  ideas  of  God,  the  world,  and 
lirtue,  I  cannot  escape  believing  in  God,  the  world,  and  virtue. 
This  belief  of  mine  is,  I  admit,  practical,  not  theoretical ;  it  is 
founded  on  a  cej-tainty,  not  on  a  demonstration  ;  it  is  an  ultimate 
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fact,  from  which  I  cannot  escape — it  is  not  a  conclusion  deduced 
by  reason. 

The  attempt  to  demoustrate  the  existence  of  God  is  an  impos- 
Bihle  attempt,  Reasoa  ia  utterly  incompetent  to  the  task.  The 
attempt  to  penetrate  the  essence  of  things — to  know  things  per 
St — to  know  noumena — is  also  an  impossible  attempt.  And 
yet  that  God  exists,  that  the  world  exists,  are  irresistible  con- 
victions. 

There  is  another  certitude,  therefore,  besides  that  derived  from 
demonstration,  and  this  is  moral  certitude,  which  is  grounded 
upon  belief.  I  cannot  say,  "  It  is  morally  certain  that  God  ex- 
ists," but  I  must  say,  "  I  am  morally  certain  that  God  exists." 

Here  then  is  the  basis  for  a  Critique  o/  (fie  Practical  Reason, 
an  investigation  into  the  Reason,  no  longer  as  purely  theoretical, 
but  as  practical.  Man  is  a  being  who  acts  as  well  as  knows. 
This  activity  moat  have  some  principle,  and  that  principle  is 
freedom  of  leill. 

As  in  the  theoretical  pact  of  Kant's  system  we  saw  the  super- 
sensual  and  unconditioned  presupposed  as  exist«nt  (under  the 
name  of  things  per  se),  but  not  susceptible  of  being  known  or 
specified;  so  in  this  practical  part  of  the  system  we  find  the 
principle  of  freedom  altogether  abstract  and  indeterminate.  It 
realizes  itself  in  acts. 

In  the  very  constitution  of  his  conscience,  man  discovers  the 
existence  of  certain  rules  which  he  is  imperatively  forced  to  im- 
pose upon  liis  actions  ;  in  the  same  way  as  he  is  forced  by  the 
constitution  of  his  reason  to  impose  certain  laws  upon  the  mate- 
rials furnished  him  from  without.  These  moral  laws  have  like- 
wise the  character  of  universality  and  necessity.  The  idea  of 
virtue  never  could  be  acquired  in  experience,  since  all  we  know 
of  virtuous  actions  falls  short  of  this  ideal  which  we  are  com- 
pelled to  uphold  as  a  type.  The  inalterable  idea  of  justice  is 
likewise  found,  A  priori,  in  the  conscience  of  men.  This,  indeed, 
has  been  denied  by  some  philosophers ;  but  all  a  priori  truths 
have  been  denied  by  them.    They  cite  the  cruel  customs  of  some 
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savage  races  as  proofe  that  the  idea  of  justico  is  not  universal.* 
Thus,  some  tribes  are  known  to  kill  their  old  men  when  grown 
too  feeble ;  and  tlie^  test  their  strength  by  making  these  old  men 
hold  on  to  the  branch  of  a  tree,  whick  is  violently  shaken,  and 
those  that  fall  are  pronounced  too  weak  to  live.  But  even  here, 
in  spite  of  the  atrocity,  we  see  the  fundamental  ideas  of  justice. 
Why  should  they  not  abandon  these  aged  men  to  all  the  horrors 
of  famine  and  diseased  and  why  put  them  to  a  test?  Look 
where  you  will,  the  varied  customs  of  the  various  nations  peo- 
pling the  earth  will  show  you  different  notions  of  what  is  just 
and  what  ia  unjust;  but  the  a  priori  idea  of  justice — the  moral 
law  from  which  no  conscience  can  be  free — that  you  will  find 
omnipresent. 

We  regret  that  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  further 
into  Kant's  system  of  morality,  and  his  noble  vindication  of  the 
great  idea  of  duty.  Bat  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  de- 
pendence of  his  Critique  of  the  Practical  Jteason  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  bis  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason  ;  a  dependence  which 
some  hasty  critics  have  pronounced  an  unphilosophical  compro- 


§  V.  Examination  of  Kami's  Fundamental  Pbino[ples. 
Kant's  system  presents  three  important  points  for  our  consid- 
eration : 

1.  It  assigns  a  limit  to  the  powers  of  reason,  and  clearly  marks 
out  the  domain  of  scientific  inquiry.  In  this  it  ia  skeptical,  and 
furnishes  skepticism  with  terrible  weapons. 

2.  It  proclaims  thatlknowledge  has  another  origin  besides  es- 
periencenaQd  that  the  ideas  thus  acquired  are  necessarily  true. 
In  this  the  veracity  of  consciousness  is  established,  and  skep- 
ticism, is  defeated. 

3.  It  founds  upon  this  veracity  of  consciousness  a  system  of 
morals ;  the  belief  in  a  future  state,  and  in  the  existence  of  God. 

*  Ennt  ulludes  to  Locke. 
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In  the  couTae  of  our  exposition  we  abstained  from  criticism ; 
certain  that  it  would  lead  us  far  beyond  our  limits  to  venture  on 
an  examination  of  any  but  the  fundamental  piinciples.  The 
three  points  above  mentioned  will,  if  closely  examined,  be  found 
to  present  only  one  calling  for  discussion  here,  and  that  one  is 
the  second. 

For  the  admission  contained  in  the  first — viz.  that  we  are  un- 
able to  know  things  in  themselves — gives  up  Philosophy  as  a 
matter  beyond  the  reach  of  human  intelligence.  Skepticism  is 
made  the  only  result  of  ontological  speculation.  But  we  are 
guarded  against  such  a  conclusion  entering  deeply  into  practical 
life,  by  the  demonstration  of  out  having  ideas  independect  of  ex- 
perience. This  is  the  second  point.  Were  this  second  point  to 
fell  to  the  ground,  nothing  but  skepticism  could  remain.  With 
the  second  point  must  stand  or  fall  the  third. 

The  second  point,  therefore,  becomes  the  central  and  vital 
point  of  Kant's  system,  and  must  engage  our  whole  attention. 
All  such  subsidiary  criticism  as  is  current  in  Germany  and 
France,  respecting  the  impossibiUty  of  separating  the  objective 
from  the  subjective  elements  of  a  knowledge  which  is  confessedly 
both  subject  and  object  in  one,  may  be  safely  set  aside.  Let  the 
possibility  be  granted ;  the  vital  question  is  not  connected  with 
it.  ITie  same  may  be  said  of  the  illogicality  of  Kant's  assuming 
for  the  practical  reason  that  which  he  denies  to  the  pure  re 
The  vital  point  in  his  system  is,  we  repeat,  the  question 
whether  we  have  ideas  independent  of  experience.  This  is  all- 
important. 

And  what  gives  it  its  importance  ?  The  conviction,  that 
we  are  sent  into  this  world  with  certain  connate  principles 
truth,  those  principles  cannot  be  false ;  that  if,  for  example,  the 
principle  of  causality  is  one  which  is  antecedent  to  all  experien( 
and  is  inseparable  from  the  mind,  we  are  forced  to  pronounce 
an  ultimate  truth. 

Let  us  meditate  on  this  questjon.  As  Kant  confessedly  was 
led  to  his  own  system  by  the  speculaljons  of  Hume  on  causation, 
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and  as  that  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  a  prion  ideas  witL 
which  the  mind  is  supposed  to  be  fiimished,  we  will  content  our- 
seWes  with  examining  it.  If  that  be  found  dependent  on  expe- 
rience, ali  the  a  priori  ideas  must  be  likewise  given  np.  This  is 
the  nut  we  have  to  crack ;  its  kernel  is  the  kerael  of  the  whole 
question.  Let  us  first  consider  these  Necessary  Truths,  as  Dr. 
Whewell  caila  «  priori  ideas. 

That  two  parallel  lines  can  never  meet,  is  a  Necessary  Truth, 
That  is  to  say,  it  necessai-ilj  follows  from  the  defliiition  of  a 
straight  line.  To  call  it,  however,  an  h  priori  truth,  a  truth  in- 
dependent of  experience,  seems  to  us  a  very  imperfect  analysis 
of  the  mind's  operations.  An  attempt  is  made  to  prove  that  the 
idea  could  never  have  been  gaiued  through  experience,  hecaBse 
it  commands  universal  assent,  and  because  experience  itself  could 
never  give  it  necessity.  Dr.  Whewell's  argument  is,  that  let  ua 
follow  two  parallel  lines  out  as  far  as  we  can,  we  are  still  unable 
to  f  11  th  m  to  infinity ;  and,  for  all  our  experience  can  tell 
u  t  th  ontrary,  these  Knes  may  possibly  begin  to  approach 
m  d  t  Jj  b  yond  the  farthest  point  to  which  we  have  followed 
th  m  1  so  finally  meet.  Now  what  ground  have  we  for  be- 
1  g  that  this  possibility  is  not  the  fact?  In  other  words, 
how  do  we  know  the  axiom  to  be  absolutely  true?  Clearly  ma 
from  experience,  sajs  Dr.  Whewell,  following  Kant. 

We  answer,  Yes ;  dearly/rom  experience.  For  our  experience 
of  two  parallel  lines  is  fw^cisely  this  I  they  cannot  inclose  space. 
Dr.  WheweU  says  that,  for  all  our  experieuee  can  tell  ua  to  the 
contrary,  the  lines  may  possibly  begin  to  approach  each  other  at 
some  distant  point;  and  he  would  correct  this  imperfect  expe- 
rience by  it  priori  truth.  The-  ease  is  precisely  the  reverse.  The 
tendency  of  the  mind  unquestionably  is,  to  fancy  that  the  two 
lines  mill  meet  at  some  point ;  it  is  experience  which  corrects  this 
tendency.  There  are  many  analogies  in  nature  to  suggest  the 
meeting  of  the  two  lines.  It  is  only  our  reflective  experience 
which  can  furnish  ns  with  the  proof  which  Dr.  Whewull  refers 
ill  experience.     W'hat  proof  have  we 
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that  two  parallel  lines  cannot  inclose  space!  Wliythis:  as 
BOOQ  as  they  ossame  tkt  properly  of  inelosinp  space,  they  lose  the 
property  of  parallelism — they  are  no  longer  straight  lines,  but  bent 
lines.  Itt  eariying  out  imaginatively  the  two  parallel  lines  into 
infinity,  we  have  a  tendency  to  make  them  approach ;  we  can 
only  correct  this  by  a  recurrence  to  our  experience  of  straight 
lines :  wc  must  call  up  a  distinct  image  of  a  straight  line,  and 
then  we  see  that  two  such  lines  cannot  inclose  space. 

The  whole  difficulty  lies  in  the  cleai'ness  or  obscurity  with 
which  the  mind  makes  present  to  itself  past  experience.  "Re- 
frain from  rendering  your  terms  into  ideas,"  says  Herbert  Spen- 
cer, "and  you  may  reach  any  conclusion  whatever.  The  whole 
is  equal  to  its  part,  is  a  proposition  that  may  be  quite  comfort- 
ably entertained  so  long  as  neither  wholes  nor  parts  are  ima- 
gined."* But  no  sooner  do  we  make  present  to  our  minds  the 
meaning  of  parallel  lines,  than  in  that  very  aet  we  make  present 
the  impossibility  of  their  meeting,  and  only  as  the  idea  of  these' 
lines  becomes  wavering,  does  the  idea  of  their  meeting  become 


"Necessary  truths,"  says  Dr.  "Wheweil,  "are  those  in  which 
we  not  only  learn  that  the  proposition  is  true,  but  see  that  it  must 
be  true ;  in  which  the  negation  is  not  only  false,  but  impossible ; 
in  which  we  cannot,  even  by  an  effort  of  tliii  imagination,  or  in 
a  supfO  ition  conceive  the  reverse  of  that  which  is  asserted. 
That  there  are  such  truths,  cannot  be  doubted.  We  may  tJike, 
for  example  all  relatims  of  Number.  Three  and  two  make  five. 
We  cannot  ^.  nteiie  it  otherwise.  We  cannot  by  any  freak  of 
thought  imagine  that  three  and  two  make  seven." 

That  Dr.  Wheweil  cannot  by  any  freak  of  thought  no%n  ima- 
gine three  and  two  to  make  seven,  is  very  likely ;  but  that  he 
could  never  imagine  this,  is  untrue.  If  he  had  been  asked  the 
question  before  he  had  learned  to  reckon,  he  would  have  ima- 
gined seven  quite  as  easily  as  five ;  that  is  to  say,  he  would  not 

•  Frind^lts  of  Psydtohgy,  p.  4». 
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have  known  the  relation  of  three  and  two.  Children  have  no 
intuitions  of  numbers:  they  learn  them  as  they  learn  other 
things,  "The  apples  and  the  marbles,"  says  Herschel,  "  are  put 
in  requisition,  and  through  the  multitude  of  gingerbread-nuts 
their  ideas  acquire  clearness,  precision,  and  generality,"  But 
though,  from  its  simplicity,  the  calculation  of  three  added  to 
two,  is  with  a  grown  man  an  instantaneous  act;  yet  if  you  ask 
him  suddenly  how  many  are  twice  365,  he  cannot  answer  till  he 
has  reckoned.  He  might,  ccilainly,  by  a  very  easy  "treat  of 
thought"  (i. «.  by  an  erroneous  calculation),  imagine  the  sum 
total  to  be  V20 ;  and  although  when  he  repeats  his  cikulation, 
he  may  discover  the  error,  and  declare  730  to  be  the  sum  total, 
and  say,  "  It  is  a  Necessary  Truth  that  365  added  to  Sbo  make 
730,"  we  should  not  in  the  least  dispute  the  necessity  of  the 
truth,  but  presume  that  he  himsell  would  not  dispute  that  he 
had  arrived  at  it  through  exf  erienet,  nanulv,  through  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  relations  of  numbers  a  knowledge  which  he  remem- 
bers to  have  laboriously  acquired  when  •%  boy  at  st,hoo). 

The  foregoing  remarks  having,  we  trust,  established  that  the 
truths  of  Geometry  and  Arithmetic  whu  h  torm  one  class  of  the 
so-called  Necessary  Truths,  are  not  obtained  a  priori,  independ- 
ently of  Experience,  we  pass  on  to  the  other  class,  which  we 
would  call  Truth  of  Generalization 

Our  example  shall  bo  that  chosen  by  Kant  "  Every  effect 
must  have  a  cause."  This  la  not  a  mere  wntttiff  out  of  our  con- 
ceptions :  it  is  not  a  mere  explanation,  in  different  terms,  of  what 
we  mean.  It  is  a  wide  generalization.  Experience  can  only  be 
experience  of  individual  causes  and  effects ;  and  although  in  our 
conception  of  an  effect  the  conception  of  a  cause  is  certainly  in- 
volved, and  in  so  far  (he  judgment  may  be  supposed  an  analytic 
judgment,  yet  if  we  look  closer,  the  ambiguity  will  disappear. 
The  word  effect  implies  as  a  correlative  the  teord  cause.  But 
the  Thing  we  see  before  us  does  not  imply  the  existence  of  some 
other  Thing  which  caused  it ;  and  our  judgment  that  it  must 
have  had  an  antecedent  cause,  is  purely  synthetic 
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When  we  assert  tiat  every  effect  must  Lave  a  cause,  we  assert 
that  which  no  experience  can  have  warranted.  Is  the  idea  there- 
fore acquired  through  some  otiier  channel  1  No ;  and  the  up- 
holders of  the  doctrines  of  Innate  Ideas,  Fundamental  Laws  of 
Belief,  Categories  of  the  Understanding,  and  Necessaiy  Ti'uths, 
appear  to  us  to  labor  under  a  confusion  of  thought  which  a  very 
little  well-directed  analysis  might  have  cleared  up.  The  con- 
fusion is  this  : — Our  experience  is  obviously  incapable  of  guaran- 
teeing the  truth  of  any  universal  and  necessary  idea.  But  to 
assume  therefore  that  the  idea  is  independent  of  experience,  is  to 
forget  that  what  experience  may  not  guarantee^  it  may  suggest; 
and  the  universality  and  necessity  of  our  ideas,  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  sug^stions  of  the  understanding,  which  by  the 
law  of  its  operation  generalizes  from  particulars,  and  converts 
them  into  universals.  We  will  presently  explain  this  more  fully ; 
let  us  now  hear  Kant,  who  distinguishes  a  pure  cognition  from 
an  empirical  cognition  by  this  mark  of  necessity  and  universality. 
"  Experience  no  doubt  leaches  us  that  this  or  that  object  Js  con- 
stituted in  such  and  such  a  manner,  but  not  that  it  could  not 
possibly  exist  otherwise."  ..."  Empiiical  universality  is  only 
an  arbitrary  extension  of  the  validity  from  that  which  may  be 
predicated  of  a  proposition  valid  in  most  cases  to  that  which  is 
asserted  of  a  proposition  which  holds  good  in  all.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  strict  universality  characterizes  a  judgment,  it  necessa- 
rily indicates  another  peculiar  source  of  knowledge,  namely,  a 
faculty  of  cognition  a  priwi.  Necessity  and  strict  universality, 
therefore,  are  infallible  tests  for  distinguishing  pure  from  empiri- 
cal knowledge,  and  are  inseparably  connected  with  each  other."* 
And  elsewhere  ;  "  If  we  thought  to  free  ourselves  from  the  labor 
of  these  investigations  by  saying,  '  Experience  is  constantly  offer- 
ing us  examples  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  in  phenomena, 
and  presents  us  with  abundant  opportunity  of  abstracting  the 
conception  of  cause,  and  so  at  the  same  time  of  corroborating  the 

•  MaUitung,  %  li.  {Trausl.  p.  8). 
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objective  validity  of  this  conception"— we  should  in  this  cfisc  bo 
overlooking  the  fact  lliat  tlia  conception  of  cause  cannot  arise  in 
this  way  at  all ;  that  on  the  contrary  it  must  either  have  a  basis 
in  the  Understanding,  or  be  rejected  as  a  mere  chimera.  For 
this  conception  demands  that  something  (A)  should  be  of  such  a 
nature  that  something  else  (B)  should  follow  from  it  necessarily, 
and  according  to  an  absolutely  universal  law.  We  may  certain- 
ly collect  from  phenomena  a  law,  according  to  which  this  or  that 
u&ually  happens,  but  the  element  of  necessity  is  not  to  be  found 
in  it.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  to  the  synthesis  of  cause  and 
effect  belongs  a  dignity  which  is  utterly  wanting  in  any  empiri- 
cal synthesis,"* 

Referring  to  what  was  said  in  discussing  Hume's  theory  of 
causation,  we  may  pass  on  to  Dr.  Whewell's  re-statement  of 
Kant's  views : 

"  That  this  idea  of  cause  is  not  derived  from  experience,  we 
prove  (as  in  former  cases)  by  this  consideration :  that  wo  can 
make  assertions,  involving  this  idea,  which  are  rigorously  neces- 
sary and  universal ;  whereas  knowledge  derived  from  experience 
can  only  be  true  as  far  as  experience  goes,  and  can  never  contain 
in  itself  any  evidence  whatever  of  its  necessity.  We  assert  that 
"  every  Event  must  have  a  Cause :"  and  this  proposition  we 
know  to  be  true,  not  only  probably  and  generally  and  as  far  as 
we  can  see  ;  but  we  cannot  suppose  it  to  he  false  in  any  single 
instance.  We  are  as  certain  of  it  as  we  are  of  tlie  truths  of 
arithmetic  and  geometry.  We  cannot  doubt  that  it  must  apply 
to  all  events,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  in  every  part  of  the 
universe,  just  as  truly  as  to  those  occurrences  which  we  have 
ourselves  observed.  What  causes  produce  what  effects ; — what 
is  the  cause  of  any  particular  event ;  what  will  be  the  effect  of 
any  peculiar  process ;  these  are  points  on  which  experience 
may  enlighten  us.  But  that  every  event  must  have  some  cause, 
Experience  cannot  prove  any  more  than  she  can  disprove.     She 

*  Truiiecendental.  Legik,  §  9  (Trsnsl.  p.  76). 
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can  add  notliing  to  tlie  evidence  of  the  triitli,  however  often  she 
may  esempJify  it.  Tliis  doctrine  then  cannot  have  been  acquired 
by  her  teaching  :  and  the  Idea  of  Cause  which,  the  doctrine  in- 
volves, and  on  which  it  depends,  caEnot  have  come  into  our 
minda  from  the  region  of  observation,"* 

There  is  one  minor  point  in  this  argument  which  we  must  no- 
tice first.  Dr.  Whewell  says  that  the  proposition  "  Every  event 
must  have  a  cause"  cannot  possibly  be  false  in  any  one  instance. 
We  think  there  is  one,  which  he  himself  would  admit ;  but  to 
make  it  clear,  we  must  substitute  an  equivalent  for  "  event." 
The  abstract  formula  of  causation  is  this  :  "  Every  esistence  pre- 
supposes some  Cause  of  its  existence  :  ex  nikilo  nihil  _/Jf."  And 
this  formula  is  employed  against  the  atheists,  to  prove  that  the 
woild  could  not  have  made  itself  out  of  Nothing,  ergo  it  must 
have  had  a  Cause.  Now  the  obvious  answer  has  often  been 
given,  namely,  that  the  Cause  itself  must  have  had  a  Cause,  and 
so  on  ad  infinitum.  Nevertheless,  as  reason  repugns  such  an 
argument,  and  as  it  declares  that  somewhere  the  chain  of  causes 
and  effects  must  stop,  in  that  very  declaration  it  falsifies  the 
formula  of  causation — "  Every  existence  must  have  a  cause." 

Let  not  this  be  thought  quibbling ;  it  is  only  an  exposure  of 
the  weakness  of  the  theory  of  causation.  If  that  theoiy  be  cor- 
rect— if  the  formula  is  a  necessary  Truth,  objectively  as  well  as 
subjectively,  the  argument  against  atheism  falls  to  the  ground. 
For,  would  the  atheist  argue,  this  is  the  dilemma  :  either  the 
chain  of  causes  and  effects  must  be  extended  to  mfimtj  ,  or  you 
must  stop  somewhere,  and  declare  that  the  ultimate  Existence 
has  no  cause.  In  the  first  case  you  fall  into  unlimited  skepti- 
cism ;  in  the  second  you  fall  into  atheism,  because  the  world  is 
an  Existence  of  which  we  are  assured;  whj,  then,  is  not  it  the 
ultimate  Existence  S  You  have  no  right  to  assume  any  prior 
cause  ;  if  you  must  stop  somewhere,  it  is  more  rational  to  stop 
there. 
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This  dilemma  adinita  of  but  one  escape-iiole,  namely,  the  denial 
of  the  formula  "  Every  existence  presupposes  a  cause"  being  any 
thing  more  tlian  a  psychological  law.  Curiously  enough,  the 
only  loophole  is  in  the  doctrine  maintained  by  David  Hume — a 
doctiine  for  ao  many  vears  supposed  to  be  the  inlet  of  theologi- 
cal skepticism 

Our  belief  m  the  f  rmula  Every  event  must  have  a  cause"  is 
founded  entirely  on  experience ;  is,  indeed,  nothing  more  than 
oar  experience  general  ztd 

To  prove  this,  we  will  cons  der  a  single  case  of  causation.  A. 
h'ld  b  ns  his  finger  m  the  candle  ;  he  tben  believes  that  a 
andl  w  II  al  eays  bum  his  fingers.  Now  wo  are  asked  how  it 
s  that  the  child  is  led  to  lelieve  that  the  candle  will  always 
bum  li  fin  er  and  the  answer  usually  afibrded  is,  that  "  he  is 
res  st  bly  led  to  btheve  in  the  uniformity  of  nature  ;"  in  other 
wo  ds  the  dea  of  causaiitv  is  &  fundamental  idea. 

We  answer,  The  child  believes  the  candle  will  bum,  because 
the  experience  he  has  of  a  candle  is  precisely  ikh  experience  of 
its  burning  properties.  Before  he  bad  burnt  his  finger,  his  ex- 
perience of  a  candle  was  simply  of  a  bright  thing  which  set 
paper  alight.  Having  now  extended  his  experience,  the  candle  is 
to  him  a  bright  thing  which  sets  paper  alight,  and  which  causes 
pain  to  his  finger  when  placed  in  contact  with  it.* 

According  to  the  well-known  law  of  association,  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  and  pain  to  the  finger  applied  to  it,  are  united,  and  form 
one  experience.  This  particular  act  of  causation  is  therefore 
nothing  but  a  simple  experience  to  the  child  ;  and  for  the  per- 
fection of  this  experience  it  is  in  nowise  needful  to  assume  that 
the  child  has  any  belief  in  the  "  connection  of  events,"  or  in  the 
"uniformity  of  the  laws  of  Nature."  No  fundamental  idea  13 
necessary  for  the  particular  belief.f     la  it  then  necessary  for  tie 
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belief  in  the  general  proposition — "  Evei'y  effect  must  have  a 

When  Kaot  and  the  Kantlsta  say  that  no  particular  act  of 
causation  can  he  inferred  a  priori  (such,  for  example,  as  that  fire 
will  melt  the  solid  wax) ;  hut  that  nevertheless  eaasality  itself 
can  he  inferred  li  priori,  i.  e.  we  are  constrained  to  believe  that 
something  will  follow  the  application  of  fire  to  the  wax,  and  this 
a  priori  jttdgment  is  independent  of  experience, — they  seem  to 
me  to  fall  into  the  error  of  confounding  the  general  with  the 
particular.  No  general  proposition  is  possible  except  as  an  ex- 
pression of  particular  propositions ;  and  all  particular  proposi- 
tions are  the  expression  of  particular  experiences.  "  That  all 
lions  are  carnivorous"  is  only  intelligible  as  a  general  proposition 
after  one  or  more  lions  have  been  recognized  as  carnivorous ; 
that  "  every  effect  must  have  a  cause"  is  only  conceivable  after 
many  particular  experiences  of  causes  and  efiects.  No  particular 
act  of  causation  can  be  inferred  a  priori,  because  for  each  par- 
ticular inference  we  need  the  basis  of  particular  experience ;  but 
general  causation  seems  possible  to  be  inferred  a  priori,  because 
in  the  fnll-staturcd  mind  general  causation  has  a  basis  of  general 
experience.  I  must  know  that  fire  does  melt  wax,  before  I  can 
infer  that  it  will  melt  wax ;  but  I  can  infer  that  fire  will  do 
something  to  wax,  a/ler  my  general  experience  of  fire  is,  that  it 
has  always  done  something  to  bodies.  This  general  inference  is 
founded  on  and  limited  by  general  experience,  in  the  same  way 
as  particular  inferences  are  founded  on  particular  experience. 
The  uncultured  mind  will  be  as  powerless  to  deduce  the  general 
inference,  as  the  cultured  mind  is,  to  deduce  the  particular  in- 
ference, a  priori ;  and  so  true  is  this,  that  only  philosophical 
thinkers  are  capable  of  steadily  believing  in  that  causality  which 
Dr.  Whewell  designates  as  a  fundamental  idea. 

Thus,  belief  in  particular  laws  of  causation  is  no  more  than 
belief  in  our  expei'ience ;  and  if  we  are  asked  why  we  believe 

tion  made  for  the  purpose  of  Baving  tlieir  theory,  ae  assumption  of  the  very 
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t^at  our  future  experieiic*  will  resemble  the  past,  we  answer,  be- 
cause we  have  no  other  possible  belief  of  things  than  that  whiuh 
is  formed  by  experience :  we  cannot  possibly  believe  the  candle 
as  not  burning  us  in  future,  because  our  experience  of  a  candle 
has  been,  that  it  does  ham,  and  our  belief^  cannot  transcend  the 
experience  which  made  them. 

As  to  the  belief  in  universal  causation,  we  may  prove  in  vari- 
ous ways  tliat  it  is  the  result  of  a  mere  act  of  generalization ;  and 
this  very  act  itself  is  strictly  limited  by  experience:  that  is  to 
say,  we  are  led  by  the  laws  of  our  mind  to  judge  of  tlie  iintnown 
according  to  the  known  Th  havi  g  f  d  ry  t  which 
Las  come  under  our  cogn  an     [     d      d  by  so  se  w  con- 

clude that  every  possibl  t  m    t  h        a  "W    judge 

of  the  unknown  by  th    k  1ml        II    t    t  t  this 

generaUzing  tendency  a  th  se  i.h  j  d  m  f  d  f  na- 
tions and  of  classes,  and  fdinth  p  ta  ingle 
fact.  Thus  we  once  hea  d  t  g  I  isse  t  d  tl  t  II 'F  eoch 
babies  had  long  noses.  Th  i  rso  ss«rt  t  1  d  en  a 
French  baby  with  a  long  o"  N  w  (1  ly  p  n  of  a 
French  baby  in  this  person's  mind  was  that  of  a  baby  with  a 
long  nose.  That  was  the  type  according  to  which  all  unseen, 
unknown  babies  were  judged.  Not  being  a  very  reflective  per- 
son, he  could  not  divest  bimsell'  of  his  conception,  and  he  could 
not  believe  that  his  conception  was  not  true  of  all  French  babies. 
Had  he  never  seea  other  French  babies,  he  would  perhaps  have 
died  in  the  belief  that  they  all  had  long  noses ;  unless  some 
better-informed  person  had  corrected  this  conception  by  his 
larger  experience.  So,  if  we  had  only  the  experience  of  one  tact 
of  causation,  we  should  always  believe  in  that  fact — we  should 
always  believe  that  all  candles  would  burn.  To  make  many 
similar  expeiiences  of  the  conjunction  of  cause  and  effect,  is  not 
only  to  have  many  beliefe  in  particular  acts  of  causation,  it  is 
also  to  collect  materials  for  a  wide  generalization,  and  from  tbese 
known  conjunctions  to  pronounce  that  formula  of  universal  con- 
junction applied  to  unknown  and  yet  unborn  events. 
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This  latter  process,  however,  is  performed  by  few.  All  helieve 
iiresistihly  in  particuhr  acts  of  causation.  Few  belieye  in  uni- 
versal a  n  and  hose  few  not  till  after  considerable  reflec- 
tion. Ph  w  ph  nd  ed,  assure  us  that  this  belief  is  univer- 
sal ;  tha  an  ct ;  a  law  of  the  mind  ■  a  Fundamental 
Idea.  If  ph  ph  ould  take  the  troubl  t  qu  a  gst 
intellig  n  p  h  y  'ould.  find  that,  so  tar  f  n  th  b  1  f  in 
question  be  nf,  n  n  ve  and  irresistible,  th  g  t  n  j  rity 
have  no  n  ou  o  ss  all  of  such  an  iasti  t^th  b  1  t  n  ver 
having  n  p  nted  self  to  their  minds-— th  p  p  t  n  re- 
quiring a  gi'eat  deal  of  explanation  and  ai^ument  before  it  can 
bo  received  ;  and  amongst  those  persons  many  would  absolutely 
refuse  to  admit  the  truth  of  the  proposition.  Those  who  live 
only  amongst  philosophers  will  doubt  this.  "We  can,  however, 
declare  that  it  has  more  than  once  come  within  our  experience. 
We  have  argued  with  a  student  of  chemistry,  whom  we  found 
it  impossible  to  convince  that  the  law  "Every  event  has  some 
cause"  is  universal.  'He  not  only  could  conceive  it  to  be  other- 
wise in  the  moon;  but  he  looked  upon  our  ai^uraent  as  an  un- 
warrantable assumption.  The  mystery  of  this  was,  that  he  had 
never  read  any  metaphysics,  and  had  but  mediocre  powers  of 
ratiocination.  What  shall  we  say  to  an  instinctive  belief,  which, 
unlike  all  other  instinctive  beliefs,  does  not  spontaneously  present 
itself  to  our  consciousness ;  and  when  presented,  is  with  the  ut- 
most difficulty  accepted  ;  and  accepted  only  by  some !  Com- 
pare this  with  any  other  instinctive  belief — that  in  the  existence 
of  an  externa!  world,  for  instance— and  see  what  characters  the 
two  have  in  common.  Ask  a  boor  if  he  believe  in  the  existence 
of  the  world,  and  he  will  think  you  mad  to  ask  him.  Ask  an 
ordinary  man  if  he  believe  that  every  efiuct  must  have  a  cause, 
and  the  chances  are  that  he  will  tell  you  he  does  not  know ;  you 
will  find  it  difficult  to  make  him  understand  the  necessity. 

Nay,  to  leave  oi'dinavy  men,  and  to  confine  ourselves  to  phi- 
losophers, amongst  them  we  shall  find  that,  with  respect  to  one 
class  of  piicnomcna,  more  than  oae-half  of  the  thinking  world 
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is  firmly  convinced  that  every  effect  does  not  imply  a  cause :  the 
class  of  phenomena  referred  to  are  those  of  human  volitions,  ■  Ail 
those  who  espouse  the  doctrine  of  Freedom  of  the  Will  declafe 
that  all  our  volitions  are  self-caused, — that  is  to  say,  our  volitions 
are  not  eau«ed  by  anv  thimr  external  to  themselve"  not  deter- 
m      d  by      y  p        ft 

It  th        p      I  t      m  be  1  d  t    b  1        th  t         1 

lass    t  ph      in  na  t    m      bl    to  th    1  w    f  If 

ft,whtbem       ftl  I  ty    f         a  Adf 

pec  It       ma  thiwf       se       Iffttbe 

abse  tf  niphnma,dly  d        t 

th       1  w    t     b  IJj     ppl     U     wh  t   be    m 

of  th         M    (y       A  d    f  tl  f  k     i      q 

d      bl     q       t  ty     t  m     t        d       [I       t       to  m  k    th  m 

didtlppt         whtbe  fth  (( 

bet  f 

It  is  argued  that  a  belief  in  a  particular  act  of  causation  is 
only  possible  on  the  assumption  of  a  fundamantal  idea  of  causal- 
ity inherent  in  the  mind;  that,  although  a  child  may  never  have 
had  the  formula  "  Every  effect  mnst  have  a  cause"  presented  to 
hia  mind,  neveilheless  this  formula  is  implicitly  in  his  mind, 
otherwise  h6  would  have  no  reason  for  believing'  in  the  partidu- 
lar  act ;  it  must  exist  as  a  fundamental  idea.  We  might  as 
rationally  argue  that  a  child  cannot  have  an  idea  of  a  man  with- 
out previously  having  a  fundamental  idea  of  humanity. 

The  fallacy  lies  in  this :  the  fundamental  idea  of  causality  is  a 
generalization.  Now,  of  course,  the  genera!  includea  the  partic- 
ulars; but,  though  it  includes,  yet  it  docs  not  precede  them,  and 
the  error  is  in  suppowng  that  it  must  and  does  precede  them.  A 
boy,  as  Locke  says,  knows  that  his  whole  body  is  larger  than  his 
finger;  but  he  knows  this  flom  his  perceptions  of  the  two,  not 
from  any  knowledge  of  the  axiom  that  the  "  whole  is  greatar 
than  a  part."  Dr.  Whewell  would  say  that  he  could  not  have 
such  knowledge  unless  he  had  the  fundamental  idea;  whereas, 
we  side  with  Locke  in  asserting  that  the  mind  iu  such  cases 
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never  beffitts  with  generalities,  but  ends  with  them ;  and  to  say, 
that  because  the  general  axiom  implies  the  particular  instance, 
or  that  the  particular  instance  implies  the  general  axiom,  there- 
fore the  axiom  is  independent  of  experience,  is  to  cheat  one's  self 
■with  words. 

The  belief  in  causation  is  belief  founded  upon  the  experience 
of  particular  acts  of  causation. 

The  irresistible  tendency  we  have  to  anticipate  that  the  future 
course  of  events  will  resemble  the  past,  is  simply  that  we  have 
experience  onli/  of  the  past,  and,  as  we  cannot  transcend  our  ex- 
perience, we  cannot  conceive  things  really  existing  otherwise 
than  as  we  have  known  them.  From  this  we  draw  a  conclusion 
strikingly  at  variance  with  the  doctrine  maintained  by  Kant  and 
Dr.  Whewell.  We  say,  that  the  very  fact  of  our  being  com- 
pelled to  judge  of  the  unknown  by  the  known — of  our  irresisti- 
bly anticipating  that  the  future  course  of  events  will  resemble 
the  past- — of  our  incapacity  to  believe  that  the  same  effects 
should  cot  follow  from  the  same  causes — this  very  fact  is  a 
triumphant  proof  of  onr  having  no  ideas  not  acqaired  through 
experience.  If  we  had  h  priori  ideas,  these,  as  independent  of, 
and  superior  to,  all  experience,  would  enable  us  to  judge  the  un- 
known according  to  some  other  standard  than  that  of  the  known. 
But  no  other  standard  is  possible  for  us.  We  cannot  by  any 
effort  beheve  that  things  will  not  always  have  the  properties  we 
have  experienced  in  them ;  as  long  as  they  continue  to  exist,  we 
must  believe  them  to  exist  as  wo  know  them. 

Although  belief  in  particular  acts  of  causation  is  irresistible 
and  universal,  yet  belief  in  the  general  proposition  "  JSvery  effect 
must  have  a  cause"  is  neither  irresistible  nor  universal,  but  is 
entertained  only  by  a  small  portion  of  mankind.  Consequently 
the  theory  of  a  priori  ideas  independent  of  all  experience,  re- 
ceives no  support  from  the  idea  of  Causality. 

In  a  "  Letter  to  the  Author  of  the  Prolegomena  Logka"  Dr. 
Whewell  has  restated  his  views,  to  meet  the  objections  of  his 
critics;  and  as  this  is  the  latest  development  of  the  Kantian 
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doctrine  which  I  have  seen,  it  may  not  be  uninstnictive  to  con- 
sider it. 

Dr.  Whewell's  main  positions  are,  that  Necessary  Truths,  or 
Ftmdamenta!  Ideas,  are  independent  of  experience,  and  are  in- 
tuitions, which  are  seen  not  only  to  Ije  true,  but  Tiecesnarily  true, 
because  their  contraries  are  inconceivable.  The  only  condition 
presupposed  is,  that  the  Ideas  be  clearly  conceived.  He  says : 
"  I  lay  stress  on  the  condition  that  the  Ideas  must  be  clearly  and 
distinctly  poaaessed.  The  Idea  of  Space  must  be  quite  clear,  in 
the  mind,  or  else  the  Axioms  of  Geometry  will  not  be  seen  to  be 
true  :  there  will  be  no  intuition  of  their  truth ;  and  for  a  mind 
in  such  a  state,  there  can  be  no  Science  of  Geometry.  A  man 
may  have  a  confused  and  perplexed,  or  a  vacant  and  inert  state 
of  mind,  in  which  it  is  not  clearly  apparent  to  him,  that  two 
straight  lines  cannot  inclose  a  space.  But  this  is  not  a  frequent 
case.  The  Idea  of  Space  is  much  more  commonly  clear  in  the 
minds  of  men  than  the  other  Ideas  on  which  science  depends,  as 
Force  or  Substance.  It  is  much  more  common  to  find  minds  in 
which  these  latter  Ideas  are  not  so  clear  and  distinct  as  to  make 
the  Axioms  of  Mechanics  or  of  Chemistry  self-evident.  Indeed, 
the  examples  of  a  state  of  mind  in  which  the  Ideas  of  Force  or 
of  Substance  are  so  clear  as  to  be  made  the  basis  of  science,  are 
comparatively  few.  They  are  the  examples  of  minds  scientifi- 
cally cultivated,  at  least  to  some  extent.  Hence,  though  the 
Axioms  of  Mechanics  or  of  Chemistry  may  be,  in  their  own  na- 
ture, as  evident  as  those  of  Geometry,  they  are  not  evident  to  so 
many  persons,  nor  at  so  early  a  period  of  intellectual  or  scientific 
culture.  And  this  being  the  case,  it  is  not  surprising  that  some 
persons  should  doubt  whether  these  Axioms  are  evident  at  all ; 
I  should  think  that  it  is  an  error  to  assert  that  there  exist,  in 
such  sciences  as  Mechanics  or  Chemistry,  Fundamental  Ideas  fit 
to  be  classed  with  Space,  as  being,  like  it,  the  origin  of  Axioms." 

Aware  that  many  of  these  intuitive  ideas  are  so  far  from  being 
universally  acknowledged  that  many  persons  can  conceive  the 
contraries,  he  adds : 
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"  This  difficulty  has  been  strongly  urged  by  Mr.  Mill,  as  sup- 
porting his  view,  that  all  knowledge  of  troth  is  deiived  from  ex- 
perience. And  in  order  that  the  opposite  doctrine,  which  I  have 
advocated,  may  not  labor  under  any  disadvantages  which  really 
do  not  belong  to  it,  I  must  explain,  that  I  do  not  by  any  means 
assert  that  those  truths  which  I  regard  as  necessary,  are  all 
equally  evident  to  common  thinkers,  or  evident  to persom  in  all 
stages  of  intellectual  development.  I  may  even  say,  that  some 
of  those  truths  which  I  regard  as  necessary,  and  the  necessity  of 
which  I  believe  the  human  mind  to  be  capable  of  seeing,  hij  due 
preparation  and  thought,  are  still  such,  that  this  amount  of  prep- 
aration and  thought  is  rare  and  peculiar;  and  I  will  willingly 
grant,  that  to  attain  to  and  preserve  such  a  clearness  and  subtlety 
of  mind  as  this  intuition  requires,  is  a  task  of  no  ordinary  diffi,- 
eulty  and  labor!' 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  all  this  preparation,  and  labor,  but 
experience !  If  these  Fundamental  Ideas  are  "  Intuitions"  which 
cannot  be  given  by  experience,  but  are  above  and  beyond  it, 
how  is  all  this  experience  needed  before  these  Necessary  Truths 
can   be  seen  \a  he  true!     Dr.  Whewell   is   ready  with   his 

"That  some  steady  thought,  and  even  some 
construction  of  Science,  is  needed  in  order  to  s 
of  the  Axioms  thus  introduced,  is  true,  and  is  repeatedly  asserted 
and  illustrated  in  the  History  of  Ike  Sciences.  The  necessity  of 
such  Axioms  is  seen,  but  it  is  not  seen  at  first.  It  becomes 
clearer  and  clearer  to  each  person,  and  clear  to  one  person  after 
another,  as  the  human  mind  dwells  more  and  more  steadily  on 
the  several  subjects  of  speculation.  There  are  scientife  truths 
■which  are  seen  by  intuition,  but  this  intuition  is  progressive.  This 
is  the  remark  which  I  wish  to  make,  in  answer  to  those  of  my 
critics  who  have  objected  that  tiuths  which  I  have  propounded 
as  Axioms,  are  not  evident  to  all." 

That  this  is  no  answer  at  all,  but  is  virtually  a  concession  of 
the  very  point  in  dispute,  will  be  seen  by  an  attentive  perusal  of 
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the  following  passage,  wherein  he  brings  his  new  form  of  the 
doctrine  into  greater  distinctness: 

"An  able  writer  in  the  Edinhirgh  Jteinew  (No.  193,  p.  29) 
has,  in  like  manner,  said, '  Dr.  Whewell  seems  to  ns  to  have  gone 
much  too  far  iu  reducing  to  necessary  truths  what  assuredly  the 
generality  of  mankind  will  not  feel  to  be  BO.'     It  is  a  fact  which 
I  do  not  at  all  contest,  that  the  generality  of  mankind  will 
feel  the  Axioms  of  Chemistry,  or  even  of  Mechanics,  to  bo 
cessaiy  truths.     But  I  had  said,  not  that  the  generality  of  i 
kind  would  feel  this  necessity,  but  (in  a  passage  just  before  quoted 
by  the  Reviewer)  that  the  mind,  under  certain  circumstances, 
attains  a  point  of  view  from  which  it  can  pronounce  meuhanical 
(and  other)  fundamental  truths  to  be  necesmry  in  tkeir  nature, 
though  disclosed  to  «»  iy  experience  and  observation" 

If  these  truths,  said  to  be  intuitive  and  independent  of  expe- 
rieoc*,  arc  by  Dr.  Whewell  confessed  to  be  "  disclosed  by  expe- 
rience," there  can  be  but  one  point  of  separation  between  him 
and  his  crilJcs;  and,  if  I  have  understood  him  aright,  that  point 
is  the  character  of  "  necessity,"  which,  in  common  with  Kant,  he 
ascribes  to  these  truths  Tht  funiamcntal  ideas,  when  seen,  are 
seen  to  be  not  only  true,  but  necessarily  true ;  and  in  this  neces- 
sity lies  their  distinctive  characteristic 

e  that  no  such  distinction  whatever  can  be  made  out 
Q  trutlis  which  are  necessarj  and  truths  which  are  contin- 
gent. All  truth  is  necessary  truth  \lthough  all  (pinions  are 
by  no  means  of  one  character,  some  being  evident,  some  prob- 
able, some  very  uncertain;  yet  all  truths  are  true.  That  "fire 
burns"  is  a  truth  as  "  necessary"  as  that  two  parallel  lines  cannot 

1  p  ce      Ih  t      Ipl        has   a  gr    te       fti    ty  t 

th      f     1    d        a  t    th  as     n    ess  rv    as  th  t  th     wh  I 
t     th  n  a  p    t     Th  t  t         w        t     th        t   n     t 

yg  a.n       >ajattlastltt  dt        uk 

f  It  k    wl  dg       h   h  t       nt,      t  th    t    th 

t3  If     ¥,       «o     be  h  11  tl      f    t     f      1 

jh        g  fti    t    f  th       t     1     1  m  tters         11 
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understood  as  chemical  actions,  error  is  very  conceivable,  and 
our  supposed  truth  may  turn  out  a  misconception  ;  but  if  the  re- 
lattonbet    ly  t  t  1  th    t    th  eces     j        th  tt  d 

two  mat    f  Tl        h  1    q     t        th     f       th  b 

rtuEed,  iltbastllt       tru  dtlsthtth 

necessary! 

Tomkth      1  Its,       tadfthppt  t 

and  two  m  k    f  bst  tt       se       jt  d  lild 

and  forty  m  k   tw    1      d    d      d  tw  I  I    tl  a.      rr 

Is  impossbl      Ij        f     k    f  th      ht  t  d 

two  as  m  k    B  ii        th    t    th      p  d  d      tl         d  th 

conceivab  1  ty    f  tl  t     y  t       d      I     th     1  tt       as 

error  is       ypoll  les  flllt       b         dth 

mind  m  y  f  11      t      rr  th  t     y    f  wh  t 

true.     Bt  hasthttlp        dthlt  f 

numbers     hh        astbypn  Slthpp- 

osition  "fib  ssj        thh  tythh 

is  as  in  bl     as  th  tr^  j     f     t       p  r^U  1  1    es 

never  in  1  -e   pic        F       1th     gh  w  m  c\      t    p  ss  bl 

that  fire,  under  some  circumstances,  should  not  bum,  we  can 
only  imagine  it  by  mentally  substituting  for  fire  some  other  thing 
called  by  that  name,  just  as  we  can  only  imagine  parallel  lines 
inclosing  space  by  mentally  bending  the  lines,  and  making  them 
othar  than  parallel. 

Truths  are  nothing  but  perceived  relations ;  some  of  these  re- 
lations are  so  simple,  are  so  universally  presented  to  our  expe- 
rience, that  we  cannot  conceive  them  to  be  otherwise ;  and  thus 
no  freak  ot  thought  will  enable  us  to  conceive  fire  not  burning, 
two  and  two  making  five,  or  parallel  lines  inclosing  space ;  while 
other  relations  are  so  complicated,  or  so  nnfamiiiar,  that  we  very 
easily  conceive  the  possibility  of  their  being  otherwise.  The 
oxidation  of  substances  is  so  familiar  to  the  chemist,  that  he  can- 
not conceive  what  to  the  general  public  is  very  conceivable ;  the 
relations  of  lines  and  surfaces  are  so  familiar  to  the  geometer, 
that  he  cannot  conceive  the  contrary  of  Euclid's  propositions : 
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to  him  thcj  are  irresistible  trutha ;  but  he  can  remember  the 
time  when  they  were  by  no  means  irresistible.  Dr.  Whewell 
explains  this  difference  by  the  difference  in  the  clearness  with 
which  the  geometer  "possesses  the  Idea  of  Space,"  a  clearness 
only  to  be  obtained  through  great  labor  and  trwning  of  the  mind ; 
and  we  think  no  philosopher  ever  propounded  any  other  expla- 
nation, certainly  bo  philosopher  helon^ng  to  the  school  which 
derives  all  our  ideas  from  experience. 

The  distinction,  then,  between  the  so-called  Necessary  and 
Contingent  Truths,  is  not  that  the  former  are  independent  of  ex- 
perience, and  are  truths  seen  to  be  necessarily  true,  while  the  latter 
are  seen  to  be  contingently  true,  the  contraries  being  conceiv- 
able. All  truths  are  seen  to  be  necessarily  true,  if  they  are  seen 
to  be  true  8t  all ;  and  the  character  of  contingency  is  not  appli- 
cable to  the  relations  expressed  in  certain  formulas,  but  solely  to 
the  modes  in  which  we  got  at  those  formulas :  the  contingency 
of  "  seventy-two  and  one  hundred  and  forty  making  two  hundred 
and  twelve,"  is  the  liability  of  our  miscalculating ;  and  the  prop- 
osition is  a  contingent  one  until  we  have  so  checked  our  calcn- 
Jation  as  to  be  certain  we  have  ascertained  the  true  relations. 
Thus  it  is  held  that  all  animals  with  incisor  teeth  are  carnivorous ; 
we  have  ascertained  it  by  our  universal  experience  of  carnivorous 
animals;  but,  strong  as  the  presumption  is  that  the  relation  is 
true,  we  are  forced  to  consider  it  a  contingent  truth,  because 
there  is  a  possibility  of  our  experience  some  day  detecting  an 
exception;  just  as  exceptions  have  been  detected  to  the  general 
relation  between  comparative  length  of  the  intestine  in  herbiv- 
orous, and  shortness  of  it  in  carnivorous,  animals,  but  we  never 
call  the  proposition  "a  whole  is  greater  than  its  part"  a  contin- 
gent truth,  because  no  extension  of  experience  could  alter  rela- 
tions so  simple  and  so  universal ;  we  cannot  call  "  fire  burns  pa- 
per" a  contingent  trath,  because  no  extension  of  experience  can 
alter  relations  so  simple :  if,  by  way  of  exception,  a  case  of  in- 
combustible paper  be  exhibited,  we  know  that  the  original  prop- 
osition meant  ordinary  paper,  and  not  paper  of  different  prop- 
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erties.  We  cannot  call  the  truth  "  sugar  is  sweet"  contingent,  he- 
cause  any  extension  of  our  experience  which  made  us  acquainted 
with  sugar  not  swett  would  bnngforwntd  some  othei  kind  of  thing 
than  that  whioh  we  designate  bv  the  cime  of  su^r  We  can- 
not call  the  truth  "irin  is  heavy"  contingent.  Wo  can  call  no 
truths  contingent  exCLpt  tboae  which  express  rektions  either 
complicated  or  unfamilur  '.implicit>  ot  relation  implying  di 
rectneas  of  peri^eption,  and  univereaht)  of  experience  coening 
the  mind  into  uniforniity  of  expectation  Ihe  Fundiment'J 
Ideas  whiih  Dr  \\  hewell  distinguishes  as  Nocesiary  Truth>:  ire 
nothing  more  than  ideas  framed  in  our  minds  by  the  unifoniiity 
of  our  experience.  And  thus  we  return,  to  the  old  position,  that 
experience,  and  experience  alone,  is  the  soiiroe  of  all  ideas. 

If  the  foregoing  arguments  are  valid,  what  becomes  of  Kant's 
system )  We  are  forced  to  conclude,  that  inasmuch  as  his 
strongliold — the  existence  of  d  priori  ideas — cannot  sustain  at- 
tack, the  entrance  of  the  enemy  Skepticism  is  inevitable.  Kant 
was  not  a  skeptic ;  but  he  deceived  himself  in  supposing  that  his 
system  was  any  safeguard  from  Skepticism. 

The  veracity  of  Consciousness,  which  he  had  so  laboriously 
striven  to  establish,  and  on  which  his  Practical  Season  was 
based,  is  only  a  relative,  subjective  veracity.  Experience  is  the 
only  basis  of  Knowledge  ;  and  Experience  leads  to  Skepticism. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
FICIITE. 

§    I.     LlFK    OF    FlCHTB, 

JoHANN  Gottlieb  Fichte  was  born  at  Rammenau,  a  village 
]jing  between  Bischofswerda  and  Puisniz,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  on 
the  10th  May,  1762.* 

His  childhood,  of  which  many  touching  anecdotes  are  related, 
was  signalized  by  extraordinary  intellectual  capacity  and  great 
moral  enetgy.  He  was  a  precocious  child,  and  long  before  he 
was  old  enongh  to  be  sent  to  school  he  learned  many  things 
from  his  father,  who  taught  him  to  read,  and  taught  him  the 
pious  songs  and  proverbs  which  formed  his  own  simple  stock  of 
erudition.  With  these  various  studies  was  mixed  an  enchanting 
element — the  stories  of  his  early  wanderings  in  Saxony  and 
Franconia,  stories  to  which  young  Johann  listened  with  never- 
tiring  eagerness.  It  was  probably  the  vague  longings  which 
these  recitals  inspired,  that  made  him  wander  into  the  fields, 
quitting  his  companions,  boisterous  in  mirth,  to  roam  away  and 
enjoy  the  !usury  of  solitude,  there  to  give  vent  to  the  indul- 

— FichWs    Lebea  vnd   lUeruTiicher 
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gence  of  those  unspeakable  longings.  This  pale  aad  meditative 
child  is  at  ease  in  solitude.  He  stands  for  hours,  gazing  in  tha 
far  distance,  or  in  mournful  yearning  at  the  silent  sky  over- 
arching him.  The  sun  goes  down,  and  the  boy  retttrns  home 
melancholy  with  the  twilight.  He  does  this  so  constantly  that 
neighbors  remark  it ;  comment  on  it ;  and,  in  after-years,  when 
Uiat  boy  has  become  a  renowned  man,  they  recur  to  it  with  sud- 
den pleasure,  not  forgetting  also  that  they  had  "always  said 
tiere  was  something  remarkable  in  the  boy." 

Fichte's  progress  was  so  rapid  that  he  was  soon  intrusted  with 
the  office  of  reading  family  prayers ;  and  his  father  cherished 
the  hope  of  one  day  seeing  him  a  clergyman.  An  event  curious 
in  itself,  and  very  important  in  its  influence  on  his  subsequent 
career,  soon  occurred,  which  favored  that  hope,  and  went  far  to 
realize  it.  But  before  we  relate  it  wo  must  give  a  touching 
anecdote,  which  exhibits  Fichte's  heroic  self-command  in  a  very 
interesting  light* 

The  first  book  which  fell  into  his  hands  after  the  Bible  and 
Catechism,  was  the  renowned  history  of  Siefffried  the  Homed, 
and  it  seized  so  powerfully  on  his  imagination,  that  he  lost  all 
pleasure  in  any  other  employment,  became  careless  and  neglect- 
ful, and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  was  punished.  Then,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  injunction  which  tells  us  to  cut  off  our  right 
hand  if  it  cause  us  to  offend,  Fichte  resolved  to  sacrifice  the  be- 
loved book,  and,  taking  it  in  his  hand,  walked  slowly  to  a  stream 
flowing  past  the  house,  with  the  intention  of  throwing  it  in.  Long 
he  lingered  on  the  bank,  ere  he  couid  muster  courage  for  this  first 
self-conquest  of  his  life  ;  but  at  length,  summoning  all  his  reso- 
lution, he  flung  it  into  the  water.  His  fortitude  gave  way  as  he 
saw  the  treasure,  too  dearly  loved,  floating  away  forever,  and  he 
burst  into  a  passionate  flood  of  tears.  Just  at  this  moment  the 
father  arrived  on  this  spot,  and  the  weeping  child  told  what  he 

•  For  bott  anecdotea  we  are  indebted  to  a  very  interesting  article  on 
Flahta  whicli  appeared  in  tlie  Foreign  Qaarterlg  Beview,  No.  Tl.  We  have 
abridged  the  passugce  ;  otlierwise  the  narrative  is  unaltered, 
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had  done  ;  but  either  from  timidity  or  iucapacity  to  explain  his 
feelings,  was  silent  as  to  his  true  motive.  Irritated  at  thia  treat- 
ment of  his  present,  Fichte's  father  inflicted  upon  him  an  un- 
usually severe  punishment,  and  thia  ocenrrenee  foiToetl  a  fitting 
prelude  to  his  after-life,  in  which  he  was  so  often  misundei'stood, 
and  the  actions  springing  from  the  purest  convictions  of  duty, 
were  exactly  those  for  which  he  had  moat  to  suffer.  When  a 
suffioient  time  had  elapsed  for  the  offeneo  to  be  in  some  measure 
foi'gotten,  the  father  brought  home  another  of  these  seducing 
books  ;  but  Fichte  dreaded  bein^  again  exposed  to  the  tempta- 
tion, and  begged  that  it  might  rather  he  given  to  some  of  the 
other  children. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  other  event  before  alluded  to 
occurred.  The  clergyman  of  the  village,  who  had  taten  a  fancy 
to  Gottlieb  and  often  assisted  in  his  instruction,  happened  one 
day  to  ask  him  how  much  he  thought  he  could  remember  of  the 
serm  t  tl  p  1  d  y  F  ht  1  tli  attempt,  and,  to 
the     t      h       t   f  th   1    t  eeded  a       ng  a  very  toler- 

able t    f  th    CO  t      gu  It    t,  as  w  11  as  of  the  texts 

quoted    ntUtt  Tl  mta  as  mentioned  to 

the  C  t  H  ffma  se  th  1  1  t  th  vill  ge,  and  one  day 
acoth  bl  h    B  M  tt        h       as  on  a  visit  at 

the       tl     I   PI  t        1         ^        8    t    t  having  been  too 

late  f     th        n  th    S     1  y  m         g  h    was  told,  half  in 

jest,  that  it  was  of  httle  win  eque  ce,  fo  th  t  there  was  a  boy  in 
the  village  who  could  repeat  it  all  from  memory.  Little  Gott^ 
lieh  was  sent  for,  and  soon  arrived  in  a  clean  smock-frock  and 
bearing  a  lai'ge  nosegay,  such  as  his  mother  was  accustomed  to 
send  to  the  castle  occasionally  as  a  token  of  respect.  He  an- 
swered the  first  questions  put  to  him  with  his  accustomed  quiet 
simplicity  ;  but  when  asked  to  repeat  as  much  as  he  could  recol- 
lect of  the  morning's  sermon,  his  voice  and  manner  became  more 
animated,  and,  as  he  proceeded,  entirely  forgetting  the  presence 
of  the  formidable  company,  he  became  so  fervid  and  abundant 
in  his  eloquence,  that  the  Count  thought  it  necessary  to  interrupt 
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him,  lest  tlie  playful  tone  of  the  circle  should  be  destroyed  by 
the  serious  subjeete  of  the  sermon.  The  young  preacher  had 
however  made  some  impression  on  his  auditory ;  the  Baron 
made  inquiries  concerning  him,  and  the  clergyman,  wishing  for 
nothing  more  than  an  opportunity  to  serve  his  iavorit*,  gave  such 
an  account  that  the  Baron  determined  to  undertake  the  charge 
of  his  education.  He  departed,  carrying  his  prolegS  with  him, 
to  his  castle  of  Siebeneichen,  in  Sasony,  near  Meissen,  on  the 
Elbe ;  and  the  heart  of  the  poor  village  boy  sank,  as  he  beheld 
the  gloomy  grandeur  of  the  baronial  hall,  and  the  dark  oak  for- 
ests by  which  it  was  surrounded.  His  first  sorrow,  his  severest 
trial,  had  come  in  the  shape  of  what  a  misjudging  world  might 
regard  as  a  singular  piece  of  good  fortune,  and  so  deep  a  dejec- 
tion fell  on  him,  as  seriously  to  endanger  his  health.  His  patron 
hero  manifested  the  really  kindly  spirit  by  which  he  had  been 
actuated;  he  entered  into  the  feelings  of  the  child,  and  removed 
him  from  the  lordly  mansion  to  the  abode  of  a  country  clei'gy- 
man  in  the  neighborhood,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  children, 
and  had  none  of  his  own,  TJuder  the  truly  paternal  care  of  this 
excellent  man,  Fichte  passed  some  of  the  happiest  years  of  his 
life,  and  to  its  latest  day  looked  back  to  them  with  tenderness 
and  gratitude.  The  affectionate  care  of  this  amiable  couple,  who 
shared  with  him  every  little  domestic  pleasure,  and  treated  him 
in  every  respect  as  if  he  had  been  indeed  their  son,  was  always 
remembered  by  him  with  the  liveliest  sensibility,  and  certainly 
exercised  a  most  favorable  influence  on  his  character. 

In  this  family,  Fichte  received  his  first  instruction  in  the  lan- 
guages of  antiquity,  in  which,  however,  he  was  left  much  to  his 
own  efforts,  seldom  receiving  what  might  be  called  a  regular  les- 
son, Thisplan,  though  it  undoubtedly  invigorated  and  sharpened 
his  faculties,  ieft  him  imperfectly  acquainted  with  grammar,  and 
retarded,  in  some  measure,  bis  subsequent  progress  at  Schul- 
pforte.  His  kind  prec^tor  soon  perceived  Oie  inefficiency  of  his 
own  attainments  for  advancing  the  progress  of  so  promising  a 
pupil,  and  urged  his  patron  to  obtain  for  Fichte  what  a 
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to  him  the  advantages  of  a  high  scbool.  He  was  accordingly 
sent,  first  to  Meissen,  and  afterwards  to  the  seminaiy  at  Schul- 
pforte. 

There  the  system  of  f^giog  existed  in  ftiU  force,  and  with  its 
usual  consequences,  tyranny  on  the  one  side,  dissimulation  and 
cunning  on  the  other.  Even  Fichte,  whose  native  strength  of 
character  in  some  measure  guarded  him  from  evil  influences  that 
might  have  been  fatal  to  a  mind  of  a  feebler  order,  confesses  that 
his  life  at  Schulpfortc  was  any  thing  hut  favorable  to  his  integ- 
rity. He  found  himself  gradually  reconciled  to  the  necessity  of 
ruling  hia  conduct  by  tlie  opinion  of  the  little  community  around 
him,  and  compelled  to  practice  occasionally  tlie  same  artifices  as 
others,  if  he  would  not  with  all  hia  talents  and  industry  be  al- 
ways left  behind. 

Into  this  microcosm  of  contending  forces  the  boy  of  thirteen, 
nurtured  amidst  lonely  hills  and  silent  forests,  now  found  himself 
thrown.     The  monastic  gloom  of  the  buildings  contrasted,  at 
first,  most  painfully  with  the  joyous  freedom  of  fields  and  woods, 
where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  wander  at  will ;  but  still  more 
painfully,  the  solitude  of  the  moral  desert.     Shy  and  shrinking 
within  himself  he  stood,  and  the  tears  which  furnished  only  sub- 
jects of  mockery  to  his  companions,  were  forced  back,  or  taught 
to  fiow  only  in  secret.    Here,  however,  he  learned  the  useful  Ic 
son  of  self-reliance,  so  well,  though  so  bitterly  taught  by  want 
sympathy  in  those  around  us,  and  from  this  time  to  the  close 
his  life  it  was  never  forgotten.     It  was  natural  that  the  idea  oi 
escape  should  occur  to  a  hoy  thus  circumstanced,  but  the  dread 
of  being  retaken  and  brought  hack  in  disgrace  to  Schulpforte, 
occasioned  hesitation.     While  brooding  over  tliia  project,  it 
pened  that  he  met  with  a  copy  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  hi; 
thusiasra,  the  enthusiasm  of  thirteen,  was  kindled  into  a  blaze. 
The  desert  should  be  his  dwelling-place !     On  some  fer-off  island 
of  the  ocean,  beyond  the  reach  of  men  and  the  students 
Schulpforte,  he  would  pass  golden  days  of  freedom  and  happi- 
n  boyish  notion,  hut  the  manner  in  which 
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it  was  carried  into  execution,  shows  traces  of  the  cliaracter  of  the 
individnftl.  Nothing  could  have  heen  easier  than  for  him  to 
have  taken  his  departure  unpei'ceived  on  one  of  the  days  when 
the  scholars  were  allowed  to  go  to  the  playground ;  but  he 
Bcorned  to  steal  away  in  secret;  he  would  have  this  step  appear 
as  the  result  of  necessity  and  deliberate  determination.  He 
therefore  made  a  forma!  declaration  to  his  superior,  a  lad  who 
had  made  a  cruel  and  oppressive  use  of  the  brief  authority  in- 
trusted him,  that  he  would  no  longer  endure  the  treatment  he 
received,  but  would  leave  the  place  at  the  first  oppoitunity.  As 
may  be  supposed,  the  announcement  was  received  with  sneers 
and  laughter,  and  Fichto  now  considered  himself  in  all  honor 
free  to  fulfil  Lis  resolution.  It  was  easy  to  find  an  opportunity, 
ajid  accordingly,  having  taken  the  precaution  to  study  his  pro- 
posed route  on  the  map,  he  set  off,  and  trudged  on  stoutly  on 
the  road  to  Naumberg.  As  he  walked,  however,  he  bethought 
himself  of  a  saying  of  his  beloved  old  pastor,  that  oue  should 
never  begin  an  important  undertaking  without  a  prayer  for  Di- 
vine assistance ;  he  turned,  therefore,  and  kneeling  down  on  a 
green  hillock  by  the  roadside,  implored,  in  the  innocent  sincerity 
of  his  heart,  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  his  wanderings.  As  he 
prayed,  it  occurred  to  the  new  Robinson  that  his  disappearance 
must  occasion  grief  to  hia  parents,  and  his  joy  in  his  wild  scheme 
was  gone  in  a  moment.  "Never,  perhaps,  to  sec  his  parents 
again!"  This  terrible  thought  suddeuly  presented  itself  with 
such  force  that  he  resolved  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  meet  all  the 
punishments  that  might  be  in  store  for  him,  "that  he  might 
look  once  more  on  the  face  of  his  mother." 

On  his  return,  he  met  those  who  had  been  sent  in  pursuit  of 
him ;  for  as  soon  as  he  had  been  missed,  the  "  ObergeseJl"  had 
given  information  of  what  had  passed  between  them.  When 
carried  before  the  Rector,  Fichte  immediately  confessed  that  he 
had  intended  to  escape,  and  at  the  same  time  related  the  whole 
story  with  such  straightforward  simplicity  and  openness,  that  the 
Rector  became  interested  for  him,  and  not  only  remitted  his 
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piinisliment,  but  clioae  for  him,  among  the  elder  lads,  another 
master,  who  treated  him  ■with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  to  whom 
he  became  waFmly  attached. 

Fiohte  had  become  a  Candidatus  Theologire  when  hia  patron 
died,  and  with  him  died  aJI  hopes  of  being  a  clergyman,  llis 
prospects  were  gloomy  in  the  extreme;  but  he  was  relieved  fiom 
anxiety  by  being  offered  the  situntion  of  pinvate  tutor  in  a  family 
in  Switzerland.  He  soon  after  made  acquaintance  with  Lavater 
and  some  other  literary  men.  He  also  formed  an  attachment, 
which  was  to  last  him  through  life,  with  a  nieco  of  Klopstock. 

Fichte's  tutorship  was  remarkable.  The  parents  of  his  pupils, 
although  neither  perfectly  comprehending  his  plans,  nor  approv- 
ing of  that  part  which  they  did  comprehend,  were  nevertheless 
auch  admirers  of  his  moral  character— they  stood  in  such  re- 
spectful awe  of  him— that  they  were  induced  to  submit  their  own 
conduct  with  respect  to  their  children  to  his  ju<lgment.  We 
presume  that  all  well-meaning  tutors  occasionally  make  sugges- 
tions to  parents  respecting  certain  points  in  their  conduct  tow- 
ards the  children ;  but  Fichte's  plan  is,  we  fancy,  quite  unexam- 
pled in  the  history  of  such  relations.  He  kept  a  journal  which 
he  laid  before  them  every  weet,  and  in  which  he  had  noted  the 
faults  of  conduct  of  which  they  had  been  guilty.  This  lets  us 
into  the  secret  of  Fichte's  firm  and  truthful  character,  as  much 
as  any  thing  we  know  about  him.  It  wa?  from  such  a  soil  that 
we  might  expect  to  find  growing  the  moral  doctrines  which  af- 
terwards made  his  name  illustrious.  But  this  domestic  censor- 
ship could  not  last  long;  it  lasted  for  two  years;  and  that  it 
should  have  lasted  so  long  is,  as  has  been  remarked,  strong  ev- 
idence of  the  respect  in  which  hia  character  was  held.  But  it 
was  irksome,  iMupportahle,  and  ended  at  length  in  mutual  dis- 
satisfeiction.  He  was  forced  to  seek  some  other  mode  of  subsist- 
ence. He  went  to  Leipzig,  where  he  gave  private  lessons  in 
Greek  and  Philosophy,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  writings 
of  Kant.  This  was  an  important  event  to  him.  Hear  in  what 
terms  he  speaks  of  it : 
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"I  have  been  living,  for  tlie  last  four  or  five  moTiths,  in  Leip- 
zig, the  happiest  life  I  can  remember.  I  came  here  with  my 
hesd  fuJl  of  grand  projects,  which  all  burst  one  after  another, 
like  so  many  soap-bubbles,  without  leaving  me  so  much  as  the 
froth.  At  first  this  troubled  me  a  little,  and,  half  in  despair,  I 
took  a  step  which  I  ought  to  have  taken  long  before.  Since  I 
could  not  aker  what  was  without  me,  1  resolved  to  try  to  alter 
what  was  within.  I  threw  myself  into  Philosophy — the  Kantian, 
videlket—avid  here  I  found  the  true  antidote  for  al!  my  evils, 
and  joy  enough  into  the  bargain.  The  influence  which  this  phi- 
losophy, particularly  the  ethical  part  of  it  (which,  howevei-,  is 
unintelligible  without  a  previous  study  of  the  Krilik  der  reiaen 
Vemunfl)  has  had  npon  my  whole  sjstem  of  ihought,  the  revo- 
lution which  it  has  effected  in  my  mind,  is  not  to  be  described. 
To  you  especially  I  owe  the  declaration,  that  I  now  believe,  with 
my  whole  heart,  in  fi-ee  will,  and  that  I  see  that  under  this  sup- 
poation  alone  can  duty,  virtue,  and  morality  have  any  existence: 
From  the  opposite  proposition,  of  the  iieces'tity  of  all  human 
actions,  must  flow  the  most  injurious  consequences  to  society; 
and  it  may,  in  fact,  be  in  part  the  source  of  the  corrupt  morals 
of  the  higher  classes  which  we  hear  so  much  of  Should  any 
one  adopting  it  remain  virtuous,  we  ranst  look  for  the  cause  of 
his  purity  elsewhere  than  in  the  innocuousness  of  the  doctrine. 
With  many  it  is  their  want  of  logical  consequence  in  their  actions, 

"  I  am  furthermore  well  convinced,  that  this  life  is  not  the  land 
of  enjoyment,  but  of  labor  and  toil,  and  that  every  joy  is  granted 
to  us  but  to  strengthen  us  for  further  exertion ;  that  the  manage- 
ment of  our  own  fete  is  by  no  means  required  of  us,  but  only  self- 
culture.  I  trouble  mysell  th  f  t  t  11  ^  tl 
things  that  are  without;  Id  t  t  pp  b  t  6e 
And  to  this,  perhaps,  I  o  th  d  p  t  q  11  tj  I  j  y  mj 
external  position,  howeve  is  w  11  gh  tit  h  fi-  m 
of  mind.  I  am  no  man  maate  d  1  A  t 
prospects,  I  have  none  at  11,  f  tl  1 1  t  f  th  h  h 
here  does  not  suit  me,  no    t           tl      t    t!    th  t    f  th    pe  pi 
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either.  As  long  as  I  can  maintain  my  present  independence  I 
shall  certainly  do  so.  I  have  been  for  some  time  working  at  an 
explanatory  abridgment  of  Kant's  Kritik  der  JJrtheilsJcraft  (Crit- 
ical Inquiry  into  the  Faculty  of  Judgment),  but  I  am  afraid  I 
shall  be  obliged  lo  come  before  the  public  in  a  very  immature 
state,  to  prevent  being  forestalled  by  a  hundred  vamped-np  pub- 
lications. Should  the  child  ever  make  its  appearance,  I  wil!  send 
it  to  you."* 

It  was  in  consequence  of  his  admiration  of  Kant,  that,  after 
several  ineffectual  attempts  to  settle  himself  he  went  to  KSnings- 
herg.  Instead  of  a  letter  of  introduction,  Fichte  presented  Kant 
with  a  work,  written  in  eight  days,  and  which  bore  the  title  of 
A  Critique  of  every  possible  Revelation.  Kant  at  once  recognized 
his  peer,  and  received  him  warmly.  But  Kant  himself,  though 
celebrated,  was  neither  rich  nor  influential.  Fiohte's  affairs  were 
desperate.  We  have  his  own  confession  in  the  fragment  of  a 
journal  which  he  kept  at  the  time. 

"  2%ik  August. — 1  yesterday  began  to  revise  my  Critique.  In 
the  course  of  my  meditation  some  now  and  excellent  ideas  were 
excogitated,  which  convinced  me  that  my  work  was  superficia], 
I  endeavored  to  cai;ry  out  my  investigation  to-day  ;  but  my  im- 
agination led  me  so  far  away,  that  I  could  do  nothing.  I  have 
reckoned  my  finances,  and  find  that  I  have  just  enough  to  sub- 
sist on  for  a  fortnight.  It  is  true  this  is  not  the  first  time  in  my 
life  that  I  have  found  myself  in  such  an  embarrassment,  but  I 
was  then  in  my  own  country ;  besides,  in  growing  older,  one's 
sense  of  honor  becomes  more  delicate,  and  distress  is  more  and 
move  of  a  hardship.  ...  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  any  res- 
olution. I  certainly  shall  not  speak  on  the  subject  to  M.  Bor- 
owsky,  to  whom  Kant  has  given  me  an  introduction.  If  I  speak 
to  any  one,  it  shall  he  to  Kant  himseIC 

"  ls(  Sept.—\  have  made  a  resolution  which  I  must  commtf- 

'  It  was  never  printed  ;  probably  beoanee,  ns  he  here  ncticipates,  he  waa 
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nicate  to  Kant.  A  Bituation  as  tutor,  however  reluctantly  I 
might  accept  il,  does  not  even  offer  Jtself ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  incertitude  ia  which  I  am  placed  does  not  allow  me  to 
work.  I  must  return  home.  I  can  perhaps  horrow  from  Kant 
the  small  sum  necessary  for  my  journey.  I  went  to  him  to-day 
for  that  purpose,  but  my  courage  failed  me ;  I  resolved  to  write 

"  2d  Sept.—l  finished  my  letter  to  Kant,  and  sent  it. 

"  Sd  .Sept. —Received  an  invitation  to  dinner  from  Kant.  He 
received  me  with  his  usual  cordiality  ;  but  informed  me  that  it 
would  be  quite  out  of  his  power  to  accede  to  my  request  for  an- 
other fortnight.     Such  amiable  frankness  1 

"  I  have  done  nothing  lately  ;  but  I  shall  set  myself  to  work, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  Providence, 

"  Qth  Sept. — Dined  with  Kant,  who  proposed  that  I  should 
sell  the  MS.  of  my  Critique  to  Hartung  the  bootseller.  '  It  ia 
admirably  written,'  said  he,  when  I  told  him  I  was  going  to  re- 
write it.     Is  that  true  ?     It  ia  Kant  who  says  so. 

"  12(A  Sept. — I  wanted  to  work  to-day  ;  but  could  do  noth- 
ing. How  will  this  end !  What  will  become  of  me  a  week 
hence  ?     Then  all  my  money  will  be  gone." 

These  extracts  will  not  be  read  without  emotion.  Tiiey  paint 
&  curious  picture  in  the  life  of  our  philosopher :  a  life  which  was 
little  more  Uian  a  perpetual  and  energetic  coinbat. 

The  Critique  was  published  anonymously,  and  gained  iuiiaense 
applause ;  partly,  no  doubt,  because  it  was  generally  mistaken 
for  the  production  of  Kant  himself  The  celebrity  he  acquired 
when  the  authorship  was  disclosed,  was  the  means  of  procuring 
him  the  chair  of  Philosophy  at  Jena,  the  offer  of  which  was  made 
him  towards  the  end  of  1793, 

Jena  was  then  the  leading  University  of  Gennany ;  and 
Fichte  might  flatter  himself  that  at  length  he  had  a  settled  posi- 
tion, in  which  he  might  calmly  develop  his  scientific  views. 
But  his  was  a  Fighter's  destiny.  Even  here,  at  Jena,  he  found 
himself  soon  opposing  and  opposed.     His  endeavors  to  in&til  a 
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le  students — his  anxiety  for  their  bet- 
m  hiin  the  accusation  of  endeavoring 
institutions  of  his  country ;  and  his 
n  him  the  charge  of  atheism, 
e,  and  yet  how  lightly  made !  The 
a  instances  of  this  levity ;  yet  scarce- 
groundless  in  appearance  than  that 
against  Fichte,  whose  system  was  atheistic  only  in  superficial  ap- 
pearance. Nevertheless  the  cry  was  raised,  and  he  had  to  battle 
gainst  it.     It  is  understood  that  the  Government  would  have 


higher  moral  feeling  into  I 
ter  culture — only  brought 
to  undermine  the  religion 
speculative  views  brought 
Atheism  is  a  grave  char 
history  of  opinion  abounds 
ly  ever  was  a  charge 


been  will 

t            1    k  th     p  11     t        of  the  work  which 

raised  th 

f  F  ht   h  d  ra  d        y  sort  of  explanatory  modi- 

fication    1 

1   t  h   w    Id     t  h        f  f,  t    d  red  his  resignation, 

and  soon 

ft    w    d   f      d          jl            I   issia,  whore  he  occu- 

pied  the 

Ch          t  E  1     g           d     f     w    ds  at  Berlin.     From 

his  care 

t  Be  1     w    will     1    t    n         ident  typical  of  his 

eharacte 

The  st 

1     )    ar    ass  mbl  d               d    to  hear  their  favorite 

professo 

h          tit         th  t  d  V    I        <Juty, — on  that  duty 

whose  id 

1  g      d       t      mp            d    1  q  ence  has  revealed  to 

them.    F 

ht                     hn      d        1    t     He  lectures  with  his 

usual  dignified  calmness,  rising  into  fiery  bursts  of  eloquence,  but 
governed  by  the  same  marvellous  rigor  of  logic  as  before.  He 
leads  them  lo  the  present  state  of  affairs.  On  this  topic  he  grows 
still  more  animated ;  the  rolling  of  drums  without  frequently 
drowning  his  voice,  and  giving  him  fresh  spirit.  He  points  to 
the  bleeding  wounds  of  his  country ;  he  warms  with  hatred 
agmnst  oppressors;  and  enforces  it  as  the  duty  of  every  one  to 
lend  his  single  arm  to  save  his  country. 

"  This  course  of  lectures,"  he  exclaims,  "  will  be  suspended  till 
the  end  of  the  campaign.  We  will  resume  them  in  a  free  coun- 
try, or  die  in  the  attempt  to  recover  her  freedom."  Loud  shouts 
respondent  ring  through  the  halt ;  clapping  of  hands  and  stamp- 
ing of  feet  make  answer  to  the  rolling  drums  without ;  every 
German  heart  there  present  is  moved,  as  at  the  sound  of  a 
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trumpet.  Fichte  desceuds ;  passes  through  the  crowd ;  and 
places  himself  in  the  ranks  of  a  corps  of  volunteers  then  depaii- 
ing  for  tie  army.  It  is  the  commencemeDt  of  the  memorable 
compaign  of  1813. 

In  another  year  he  was  no  more;  he  fell,  not  by  a  French 
buliet,  but  by  the  fever  eatight  while  tending  his  loved  wife,  who 
herself  had  fallen  a  victim  to  her  attendance  on  unknown  suffer- 
ers. On  the  28th  of  January,  1814,  aged  fifty-two,  this  noble 
Fichte  expired. 

There  are  few  characters  which  inspire  more  admiration  than 
that  of  Fichte ;  we  must  all  admire  "  that  cold,  colossal,  ada- 
mantine spirit  standing  erect  and  elear,  like  a  Cato  Major  among 
degenerate  men;  fit  to  have  been  the  teacher  of  the  Stoa,  and 
to  have  discoursed  of  beauty  and  virtue  in  the  groves  of  Aca- 
deme !  So  robust  an  intellect,  a  soul  so  calm,  so  lofty,  massive, 
and  immovable  has  not  mingled  in  philosophical  discussion  since 
the  time  of  Lather.  For  the  man  lises  before  us  amid  contra- 
diction and  debate  like  a  granite  mountain  amid  clouds  and 
winds.  Ridicule  of  the  best  that  could  be  commanded  has  been 
already  tried  against  him ;  but  it  could  not  avail.  What  was 
the  wit  of  a  thousand  wits  to  him !  The  cry  of  a  thousand  choughs 
assaulting  that  old  cliff  of  granite  ;  seen  from  the  summit,  these, 
as  they  wiaged  the  midway  air,  showed  scarce  so  gross  as  bee- 
tles, and  their  cry  was  seldom  even  audible.  Fichte's  opinions 
may  be  true  or  false ;  but  his  character  as  a  thinker  can  be 
slightly  valued  only  by  those  who  know  it  ill ;  and  as  a  man  ap- 
proved by  action  and  suffering,  in  his  life  and  in  his  death,  he 
ranks  with  a  class  of  men  who  were  common  only  in  better  ages 
than  ours."* 

§  II.  Fichte's  IIistorical  Position. 
Kant's  Criticism,  although  really  leaving  skepticism  in  posses- 
sion of  the  field,  was  nevertheless  believed  to  have  indicated  a 
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new  domain,  in  wbich  a  refnge  miglt  be  found.  The  thought 
soon  suggested  itself  that  on  this  domain  an  indestructible  tem- 
ple might  be  erected.  Kant  had  driven  the  piles  deep  down  into 
the  earth — a  secure  foundation  was  made ;  but  Kant  had  de- 
clined building, 

Jacobi,  for  one,  saw  in  the  principles  of  "  criticism"  a  path  on 

which  he  could  travel.     He  maintained,  that  just  as  Sense  was, 

a       d  n     t     K    t  a  faculty  whereby  we  perceived  material 

th  ngs  1     w      Ri>i5on  a  sense,  a  fiiculty,  whereby  we  per- 

th       p  rs         1 

It  w        d     ]  vident  that  men  would  not  content  them- 

I       w  h  th  negation  to  which  Kant  had  reduced  our 

tn  wl  dg  f  th  w-ipene.  It  was  the  positive  part  of  his  sys- 
tem th  y  pt  d  a  d  endeavored  to  extend.  This  attempt 
f  m  th  t«  f  all  the  subsequent  history  of  German  Philoe- 
phj  11  II  g  I  "W  will  briefly  sUte  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
n  wh  h  th  suit  of  Kant's  system  had  rendered  im- 
p     t 

Kant  h  d  po  t  1  ted  the  existence  of  an  object  as  the  neces- 
sary lat    t    a     bject.     Knowledge  was  both  objective  and 

bj  ti  b  t  much  as  it  was  thus  inseparably  twofold  it 
could  never  penetrate  the  essence  of  things — it  could  never  know 
the  object — it  could  only  know  phenomena.     Hence  the  pro- 

Wkat  is  the  relation  n/olg'erl  and  subject  ? 

To  solve  this,  it  was  necessary  to  penetrate  the  essence  of 
thing*,  to  apprehend  noumena.  All  the  efforts  of  men  were 
therefore  to  be  directed  towards  this  absolute  science.  The 
ground  of  all  certitude  being  in  the  a  priori  ideas,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  construct  a  priori  the  whole  system  of  human 
knowledge. 

The  Ego  was  the  neeesmry  hada  of  the  new  edifice.  Conseiom- 
ness,  as  ulotie  certain,  ipas  proclaimed  the  ground  upon  which  afc- 
Moliite  science  ntjist  rest. 

Fiehte's  position  is  here  clearly  marked  out.     His  sole  object 
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was  to  construct  a  science  out  of  consciousness,  and  thereon  to 
found  a  system  of  morals 

Let  u  at  th  t  t  q  t  the  reader  to  give  no  heed  to  any 
of  th    »  M  h    h  h     may  hear,  or  which  may  suggest 

themsel  t  h  n  n  hastj  nsideration  of  Fichte's  opinions. 
That  th     p  n  t  th       of  ordinary  thinkers,  we  admit ; 

that  th  J  a  p  gna  t  t  all  "  common  sense,"  we  must  also 
admit  th  t  th  J  a  f  1  we  believe :  but  we  also  believe 
them  to  ha      h    n  1  b  products  of  an  earnest  mind,  the 

conseq  nee  f  adm  tel  p  es,  drawn  with  singular  audacity 
and  subtlety,  and  no  mere  caprices  of  ingenious  speculation — no 
paradoxes  of  an  acute  but  trifling  mind. 

It  was  within  him  that  he  found  a  lamp  to  light  him  on  his 
path.  Deep  in  the  recesses  of  his  sou),  beneath  all  understand- 
ing, superior  to  all  logical  knowledge,  there  lay  a  faculty  by 
which  truth,  absolute  truth,  might  be  known, 

"I  have  found  the  organ,"  he  says  in  his  Bealimmung  dee 
jtfeiiscAm,  "by  which  to  apprehend  all  reality.  It  is  not  the 
understanding;  for  all  knowledge  supposes  some  higher  knowl- 
edge on  which  it  rests,  and  of  this  ascent  there  is  no  end.  It  is 
Faith,  voluntarily  reposing  on  views  naturally  presenting  them- 
selves to  us,  because  through  these  views  alone  we  can  fulfil  our 
destiny,  which  sees  our  knowledge,  and  pronounces  that  'it  is 
good,'  and  raises  it  to  certainty  and  conviction.  It  is  no  knowl- 
edge, but  a  resolution  of  the  will  to  admit  this  knowledge. 
This  is  no  mere  verbal  distinction,  but  a  trus  and  deep  one, 
pregnant  with  the  most  important  consequences.  Let  me  for- 
ever hold  fast  by  it,  AU  my  conviction  is  but  faith,  and  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  will  and  not  from  the  understanding;  from  the 
will  also,  and  not  from  the  understanding,  must  all  the  true  cul- 
ture proceed.  Let  the  first  only  be  fiiinly  directed  towards  the 
Good,  the  latter  will  of  itsoif  apprehend  the  True.  Should  the 
latter  be  exercised  and  developed  while  the  former  remains 
neglected,  nothing  can  come  of  it  but  a  facility  in  vain  and  end- 
less sophistical  subtleties  refining  away  into  the  absolutely  void 
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inane,  I  know  that  every  seeming  trutt,  born  of  thought  alone, 
and  not  ultimately  resting  on  faith,  is  false  and  spurious;  for 
knowledge,  purely  and  simply  such,  when  carried  to  its  utmost 
consequences,  leads  to  the  conviction  that  we  can  know  nothing ! 
Such  knowledge  never  finds  any  thing  in  the  conclnsions,  which 
it  has  not  previously  placed  in  the  premises  by  faith  ;  and  even 

then  its  conclusions  are  not  always  correct Every  human 

creature  bom  into  the  world  has  unconsciously  seized  on  the 
reality  whic!i  enists  for  him  alone  through  this  intuitive  faith. 
If  in  mere  knowledge — in  mere  perception  and  reflection — we 
can  discover  no  ground  for  regarding  our  mental  presentations 
as  more  than  mere  pictures,  why  do  we  all  nevertheless  regard 
them  as  more,  and  imagine  for  them  a  basis,  a  suhetratum  inde- 
pendent of  all  modifications  ?  If  we  all  possess  the  capacity  and 
the  instinct  to  go  beyond  this  natural  view  of  things,  wby  do  so 
few  of  us  follow  this  instinct,  or  exercise  this  capacity? — nay, 
why  do  we  even  resist  with  a  sort  of  bitterness  when  we  are 
urged  towards  this  path  !  What  holds  ns  imprisoned  in  these 
natural  boundaries?  Not  inferences  of  our  reason;  for  there 
are  none  which  could  do  this.  It  is  onr  deep  interest  in  reality 
that  does  this — in  the  good  that  we  are  to  produce — in  the  com- 
mon and  the  sensuous  that  we  are  to  enjoy.  From  this  interest 
can  no  one  who  lives  detach  himself,  and  just  as  little  from  the 
faith  which  forces  itself  upon  him  simultaneously  with  his  exist- 
ence. We  are  all  bom  in  faith,  and  he  who  is  blind  follows 
blindly  the  irresistible  attraction.  He  who  sees  follows  by  eight, 
and  believes  because  he  will  believe."* 

Here  the  limit  set  by  Kant  is  overleaped ;  a  knowledge  of 
realities  is  affirmed.  Kut  it  is  not  enough  to  affirm  such  a 
knowledge ;  we  must  prove  it.  To  prove  this  is  the  mission  of 
Philosophy. 

Fichte,  who  thought  himself  a  tme  Kantist,  although  Kant 
very  distinctly  and  publicly  repudiated  him,  declared  that  the 

•  We  adopt  the  traQBlntion  of  Mrs.  Percj  SinneW :  DealiaaCion,  0/ Man, 
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materisla  for  a  science  had  been  discovered  by  Kant;  nothing 
more  was  needed  than  a  systematic  co-ordination  of  these  mate- 
rials: and  this  task  he  undertook  in  his  famous  Doctrine  of 
Science  ( WkunschafldehTe).  In  this  he  endeavored  to  con- 
struct a  priori  al!  knowledge. 

§  in.  Basis  of  Fichte's  Svbtbm. 

We  are  supposed  to  perceive  external  objects  through  the 
ideas  which  these  objects  exdte  in  us.  But  this  assumption  is 
not  warranted  by  the  facts  of  consciousness.  What  is  the  fun- 
damental fact  ?  It  is  that  I  have  in  my  mind  a  certain  idea. 
This,  and  this  only,  is  primitively  given.  When  we  leave  this 
fiict  in  quest  of  an  explanation,  we  ai'e  forced  to  admit  either 
that  this  idea  is  spontaneously  evolved  by  me  ;  or  else  some  nol- 
me — something  different  from  myself — has  excited  it  in  me. 
Idealism  or  Dualism!  choose  between  them. 

Kant,  unwilling  to  embrace  idealism,  and  unable  to  conceive 
how  the  Ego  spontaneously  evolved  within  itself  ideas  of  that 
which  it  regarded  as  different  from  itself,  postulated  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Non-Ego,  but  declared  that  we  knew  nothing  of  it. 
In  this  he  followed  Locke,  and  the  majority  of  philosophers. 

Truly,  said  Fichte,  we  know  nothing  of  it ;  we  can  only  know 
that  which  passes  within  ourselves.  Only  so  much  as  we  are 
conscioMS  of  can  we  know;  but  in  consciousness  there  is  no  ob- 
ject given,  there  is  only  an  idea  given.  Are  we  forced  by  the 
very  laws  of  our  reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  Non-Ego  exist- 
ing ? — are  we  forced  to  assume  that  these  ideas  are  images  of 
something  out  of  us  and  independent  of  us  ?  To  what  does  this 
dilemma  bring  us  f  Simply  to  this :  that  the  very  assumption, 
here  called  a  necessary  consequence  of  our  mental  constitution — 
this  Non-Ego,  which  must  be  postulated,  is,  after  all,  nothing  but 
a  postulate  of  our  reason ;  is  therefore  a  jtroduct  of  ike  Ego,  It 
is  the  Y^  which  thus  creates  the  necessity  for  a  Non-Ego;  it  is 
the  1^0  which  thus,  answering  to  the  necessity,  creates  the  JPon- 
Ego  wanted.     Ideas,  and  nothing  but  ideas,  are  given  in  the 
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primitive  fact  of  conseiousness.  These  are  the  products  of  the 
aetivity  of  the  !l^o ;  and  not,  as  is  so  commonly  asserted,  the 
products  of  the  passivity  of  the  Ego,  The  soul  is  no  passive 
mirror  reflecting  images.  It  is  an  active  principle  creating  them. 
The  soul  is  no  lifeless  recepUvUy.  Were  it  not  hrimming  over 
with  life  and  activity,  perception  would  he  impossible.  One 
stone  does  not  perceive  another.  A  mould  does  not  perceive  the 
liquid  that  is  poured  into  it. 

Consciousness  is  in  its  very  essence  an  activity.  Well,  then, 
if  in  its  activity  it  produces  images,  and  if  by  the  laws  of  its 
nature  it  is  forced  to  assume  that  these  images  have  some  sub- 
stratum, what  is  this  assumption  but  another  form  of  the  soul's 
activity)  If  the  Ego  is  conscious  of  its  changes,  and  yet  is 
forced  to  attribute  these  changes  to  some  external  cause,  what  is 
this  very  act  of  assuming  an  external  cause  but  /fie  pure  act  of 
the  Ego? — another  change  in  the  consmousncas ? 

You  admit  that  we  cannot  know  Substance  ;  all  our  knowl- 
edge is  limited  to  accidents — to  phenomena.  But,  you  say,  you 
are  forced  to  assume  a  Substance  as  the  basis  of  these  accidents 
— a  noumenon  as  that  whereby  phenomena  are  possible ;  and 
yet  you  cannot  knom  this  noumenon.  Fichte  answers :  If  you 
cannot  know  it,  your  assumption,  as  the  mere  product  of  your 
reason,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  tkart  another  form  of  the  activity 
of  the  Ego.  It  is  you  who  assume ;  and  you  assume  ■mhai  you 
call  Substance,  Substance  is  nothing  but  the  synthesis  of  acci- 
dents.    And  it  is  a  mental  synthesis. 

Thus  Fichte  founded  Idealism  npon  the  basis  of  consciousness, 
which  was  the  admitted  basis  of  all  certitude;  and  he  not  only 
founded  idealism,  but  reduced  the  Ego  to  an  activity,  and  a!l 
knowledge  to  an  act. 

The  activity  of  the  E^  is  of  course  an  assumption,  but  it  is 
the  only  assumption  necessaiy  for  the  construction  of  a  science. 
That  once  admitted,  the  existence  of  the  Non-Ego,  as  a  product 
of  the  Ego,  foOows  as  a  necessary  consequence. 

Every  one  will  admit  that  A  =  A ;  or  that  A  is  A.     This  is 
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an  axiom  which  is  known  intuitively,  and  has  no  need  of  proof. 
It  is  the  proposition  of  absolute  identity  (Sats  derldeatUat).  It 
is  absolutely  true.  In  admitting  this  to  be  absolutely  true,  we 
ascribe  to  the  mind  a  faculty  of  knowing  absolute  truth. 

But  in  saying  A  equals  A,  we  do  not  affirm  the  exislence  of  A ; 
we  only  affirm  tJiat  if  A  exist,  then  it  must  equal  A.  And  the 
axiom  teaches  us  not  that  A  exists;  but  there  is  a  necessary  re- 
lation between  a  certain  if  ani  then  ;  and  this  necessary  relation 
we  will  call  X.  But  this  relation,  this  X,  is  only  in  the  Ego, 
comes  oiiljfrom  the  Ego.  It  is  the  Ego  that  judges  in  the  pre- 
ceding axiom  that  A  —  A ;  and  it  judges  by  means  of  X, 

To  reduce  this  to  langaage  a  little  less  scholastic,  we  may  say 
that,  in  every  judgment  which  the  mind  makes,  the  act  of  judg- 
ing is  an  act  of  the  Ego. 

But  as  the  X  is  wholly  in  the  %o,  so  therefore  is  A  in  the 
Ego,  and  is  ported  hy  the  Ego,  And  by  this  we  see  that  there 
is  something  in  the  Ego  which  is  forever  one  and  the  same,  and 
that  is  the  X.     Hence  the  formula,  "  I  ant  I :  Ego  =  Ego." 

We  come  here  to  the  Cogito,  ergo  sum,  of  Descartes,  as  the 
basis  of  all  certitude.  The  Ego  posits  itself,  and  is  by  means  of 
this  very  self-positing.  When  I  say  "  I  am,"  I  affirm,  in  con- 
sciousness, my  existence ;,  and  this  affirmation  of  my  conscious- 
ness is  the  condition  of  lay  existence.  The  Ego  is  thei'efore  at 
one  and  the  same  time  both  the  activity  and  the  product  of  ac- 
tivity; precisely  as  thought  is  both  the  thinking  activity  and 
the  product  thought 

We  wil!,  for  the  present,  spare  the  reader  any  furthtr  mffic- 
tion  of  such  log  cil  abstractions  He  will  catj^h  in  the  foregoing 
a  glimpse  of  Fithtn's  method,  and  be  in  some  wiy  dble  to  esti- 
mate the  strength  ot  the  basis  od  which  idealism  reposes 

The  great  point  Fichte  has  endeavored  to  estiblish  is  the 
identity  of  being  and  thought — of  existence  ind  consciousn  ss — 
of  object  and  subject  Ani  he  esta1"lishes  this  by  means  ot  the 
Ego  considered  as  essentnllv  an  letivitv 

Hence  the  cjndnsi^n  Jriwn  in  the  practical  prt  of  his  phi- 
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losophy,  tJiat  the  true  destination  of  man  is  not  (liought,  but 
action,  which  is  thought  realized.  "  I  am  free,"  he  says.  That 
is  the  revelation  of  consciousness.  "  I  am  free ;  and  it  is  not 
merely  my  action,  but  the  free  determination  of  my  will  to  obey 
the  voice  of  conscience,  that  decides  all  my  worth.  More  bright- 
ly does  the  everiasting  world  now  rise  before  me;  and  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  its  order  are  more  clearly  revealed  to  my  men- 
tal sight.  My  mill  alone,  lying  hid  in  the  obscure  depths  of  my 
soul,  is  the  first  linlc  in  a  chain  of  consequences  stretching 
through  the  invisible  realms  of  spirit,  as  in  this  terrestrial  world 
the  action  itself  a  certain  movement  communicated  to  matter,  is 
the  first  link  in  a  material  chain  of  cause  and  effect,  encircling 
the  whole  system.  The  will  is  the  efficient  cause,  the  living 
principle  of  the  world  of  spirit,  as  motion  is  of  the  world  of 
sense.  I  stand  between  two  worlds,  the  one  visible,  in  which  the 
act  alone  avails,  and  tlie  intention  matters  not  at  all ;  the  other 
invisible  and  incomprehensible,  acted  on  only  by  the  will.  In 
both  these  worlds  I  am  an  effective  force.  The  Divine  life,  as 
alone  the  fiait*  mind  can  conceive  it,  is  self-forming,  self-repre- 
senting will,  clothed,  to  the  mortal  eye,  with  multitudinous  sen- 
suous forms,  flowing  through  me  and  through  the  whole  im- 
measurable universe,  here  streaming  through  my  veins  and 
muscles, — there,  pouring  ils  abundance  into  the  tree,  the  flower, 
the  grass.  Tlie  dead,  heavy  mass  of  inert  matter,  which  did  but 
flll  up  nature,  has  disappeared,  and,  in  its  stead,  there  rushes  by 
the  bright,  everlasting  flood  of  life  and  power,  from  its .  Infinite 
Source. 

"The  Eternal  Will  is  the  Creator  of  the  world,  as  he  is  the 
Creator  of  the  finite  reason.  Those  who  will  insist  that  the 
world  must  have  been  created  out  of  a  mass  of  inert  matter, 
which  must  always  remain  inert  and  lifeless,  like  a  vessel  made 
by  human  hands,  know  neither  the  world  nor  Him.  The  In- 
finite Reason  alone  exists  in  himself — the  finite  in  him  ;  in  our 
minds  alone  has  he  created  a  world,  or  at  least  that  by  and 
through  which  it  becomes  unfolded  to  us.     In  his  light  we  be- 
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hold  the  light,  and  all  that  it  reveals.  Great,  living  "Willi 
■whom  no  words  can  name,  and  no  conception  embrace !  well 
may  I  lift  my  thoughts  to  thee,  for  I  can  think  only  in  thee.  Id 
thee,  the  Incomprehensible,  does  my  own  existence,  and  that  of 
the  world,  become  comprehensible  to  me ;  all  the  problems  of 
being  are  solved,  and  the  most  perfect  hannony  reigns.  I  veil 
my  face  before  thee  and  lay  my  finger  on  my  li[is." 

§  IV.  Ficbte's  Idealism. 

The  ground-principle  of  Kichte's  idealism  having  been  given, 
we  have  now  to  see  how  he  avoids  the  natural  objections  which 
rise  agdnst  such  a  doctrine.  But  first  let  us  notice  bow  this 
deification  of  personality  was  at  once  the  most  natural  product 
of  such  a  mind  as  Fichte's,  and  the  best  adapted  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age  which  produced  it.  His  doctrine  was  an  inspiration  of 
that  ardent  and  exalted  spirit  which  stirred  the  heart  of  Ger- 
many, and  made  the  campaign  of  1813  an  epoch  in  history. 
Germany  then,  as  now,  was  most  deficient  in  energetic  will.  It 
had  armies,  and  these  armies  were  headed  by  experienced  gener- 
als. But  among  them  there  was  scarcely  another  beyond  the 
impetuous  Blucher,  who  had  steadfast  will.  They  were  beaten 
and  beaten.  At  length  they  were  roused.  A  series  of  insults 
had  roused  them.  They  rose  to  fight  for  fatherland ;  and  in 
their  rauts  was  Fichte,  who  by  deed  as  well  as  doctrine  sought 
to  convince  them  that  in  Will  lay  man's  divinity. 

The  question  being.  What  is  the  relation  of  Object  and  Sab- 
ject?  and  Fichte's  solution  being  Olgecl  and  Subject  are  identi- 
cal, it  followed  from  his  position  that  inasmuch  as  an  Object  and 
a  Subject — a  Non-Ego  and  an  Ego — were  given  in  knowledge, 
and  the  distinction  between  them  by  all  men  supposed  to  be 
real,  the  origin  of  this  distinction  must  arise  iu  one  of  two  ways  ; 
either  the  Ego  must  posit  the  Non-Ego,  wilfully  and  consciously 
(in  which  case  mankind  would  never  suppose  the  distinction  to 
be  a  real  distinction)  ;  or  else  the  Uffo  mvst  caase  the  Non-Ego 
to  he,  and  must  do  so  necessarily  and  unconsciously. 
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How  does  Fichte  solve  the  problem  ?  He  assumes  that  the 
exisience  of  the  very  Ego  itself  is  determined*  by  the  Non-Ego  ; 
and  in  this  way  ;  To  be,  and  to  be  conscious,  ate  the  same.  The 
existence  of  the  Ego  depends  npon  its  consciousness.  But  to  be 
conscious  of  Self  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  conscious  of  Not-Self; 
the  correlates  Self  and  WofrSelf  are  given  in  the  same  act  of  con- 
sciousness. But  how  is  it  that  we  attribute  reality  to  Not-Self! 
Just  as  we  attribute  reality  to  Self,  namely,  by  an  act  of  Con- 
Not-Self  is  given  in  Consciousness  as  a  realihf,  and 
■e  cannot  suppose  it  to  he  a  phantom. 

We  may  pause  here  to  remark  how  all  the  witticisms  against 
Idealism  fall  to  the  ground.  The  wits  assume  that  when  it  is 
SMd  the  World  is  produced  by  the  Ego,  this  World  must  be  held 
as  a  phantom.  Now  nobody  ever  believed  tliat  external  objects 
had  no  reality ;  the  only  possible  doubt  is  as  to  whether  they 
have  any  reality  iraiependent  of  mind. 

In  consciousness  we  have  a  twofold  fact,  namely,  the  fact  of 
Self,  and  the  fact  of  Not-Self,  iadissolubly  given  in  one.  We 
conclude  therefore  that  Consciousness— that  the  i^ — is  partly 
self-determined,  and  partly  determined  by  not-self.  Let  ua  sup- 
pose the  entire  reality  of  the  Ego  (that  is,  in  its  identity  of  Sub- 
ject and  Object)  represented  by  the  number  ten.  Tlie  Ego, 
conscious  of  five  of  its  parts — or,  to  speak  with  Fichte— ^wsife'nji 
five,  does  by  that  very  act  posit  five  parts  negatively  in  itself. 
But  how  is  it  that  the  Ego  can  posit  a  negation  in  itself?  It 
does  so  by  the  very  act  of  Consdousnesa ;  in  the  act  of  sepa- 
rating five  from  ten,  the  five  remaining  are  left  passive.  The 
negation  is  therefore  the  passivity  of  the  Ego.  This  seems  to 
lead  to  the  contradiction  tliat  the  Ego,  which  was  defined  as  an 
Activity,  is  at  the  same  time  active  and  passive.    The  solution 

*  The  GermaB  word  bestimmeii,  which  wo  ere  fbroed  to  translate  "  to  de- 
termine," Is  of  immense  nso  to  the  melaphyHicians  ;  we  woald  gisdij  have 
Bnbatitoted  some  other  equivalent,  oonld  wb  have  fmind  one  to  reprBBBnt 
the  meaning  better,  To  determine,  in  philosophy,  does  not  mean  (as  in  or- 
dinary language),  to  resolve,  but  to  render  deanite.  Chaos,  when  dettr- 
mintd,  is  the  created  world. 
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of  this  difRciilty  is  that  it  is  Activity  which  deterniiiies  Passivity, 
and  reciprocally.  Let  us  supposB  t!ie  absolute  reality  as  a 
Sphere ;  this  is  entirely  in  tie  Ego,  and  has  a  certain  quantity. 
Every  quantity  less  than  this  totality,  will,  of  necessity,  be  nega- 
tion, passivity.  In  order  that  a  less  quantity  should  be  com- 
pared with  the  totality  and  so  opposed  to  it,  it  is  necessary  there 
should  be  some  relation  between  them  ;  and  this  is  in  the  idea 
of  divisibility.  In  the  absolute  totality,  as  such,  there  are  no 
parts ;  but  this  totality  may  be  compared  with  parts  and  distin- 
guished from  it.  Passivity  is  therefore  a  determinate  quantity 
of  Activity,  a  quantity  compared  with  the  totality.  In  regard  to 
the  Ego  as  absolute,  the  Ego  as  limited  is  passive  ;  in  the  rela- 
tion of  %o  aa  limited  to  the  Non-Ego,  the  Ego  is  active  and  the 
Non-E^o  passive.  And  thus  are  activity  and  p^sivity  recipro- 
cally determined. 

The  result  of  this  and  much  more  reasoning,  is  the  hypothesis 
that  when  mankind  attribute  to  objects  a  real  existence  they  are 
correct ;  but  they  are  incorrect  in  supposing  that  the  Object  is 
independent  of  the  Subject:  it  is  identical  with  the  Subject.  The 
common-sense  belief  is  therefore  correct  enough.  It  is  when  we 
would  rise  above  this  belief,  and  endeavor  to  philosophize,  that 
we  fall  into  error.  All  the  philosophers  have  cited,  not  in  as- 
suming tho  reality  of  objects,  but  in  assuming  the  reality  of  two 
distinct,  disparate  existences,  Matter  and  Mind ;  whereas  we  have 
seen  that  there  is  only  cue  existence,  having  the  twofold  aspect 
of  Object  and  Subject. 

Nor  is  the  distinction  unimportant.  If  Dualism  be  accepted, 
we  have  no  refuge  from  Skepticism.  If  we  arc  to  believe  that 
Dinge  an  sich  exist — that  Matter  exists  independently  of  Mind, 
exists  per  se — then  are  we  doomed  to  admit  only  a  knowledge  of 
phenomena  as  possible.  The  things  in  themselves  wc  can  never 
know ;  we  can  only  know  their  efSicts  upon  us.  Out  knowledge 
is  relative,  and  never  can  embrace  the  absolute  truth. 

But  if  Idealism  be  accepted,  the  ordinary  belief  of  men  is  not 
only  respected  but  confirmed ;  for  this  belief  is  that  we  do  know 
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things  in  themselves,  and  that  the  things  we  know  do  esist.  The 
Dualist  forces  you  to  admit  that  you  cannot  know  things  in 
themselves ;  and  that  jour  belief  in  their  existence  is  merely  the 
postulate  of  your  Reason,  and  is  not  immediately  given  in  the 
facta  of  Consciousness.  The  Idealist,  on  the  contrary,  gives  you 
an  immediate  knowledge  of  things  in  themselves,  consequently 
opens  to  you  the  domain  of  absolute  Truth.  He  only  differs 
from  you  in  saying  that  these  things,  which  you  immediately 
know,  are  part  and  parcel  of  yourself;  and  it  is  because  you  and 
they  are  indissolubly  united,  that  immediate  knowledge  is  pos- 

"  But,"  says  Realism,  "  I  know  that  objects  are  altogether  in- 
dependent of  Tiie.  I  did  not  create  tJiem,  I  found  them  there, 
out  of  me.  The  proof  of  this  is  that  if,  after  looking  at  a  tree,  I 
turn  away,  or  shut  my  eyes,  the  image  of  the  tree  is  annihilated, 
but  the  tree  itself  remains," 

"  No,"  answers  Idealism,  "  the  tree  itself  does  not  remain  :  for 
the  tree  is  but  a  phenomenon,  or  collection  of  phenomena ;— the 
tree  is  a  Perception,  and  all  peroeplions  are  subjective.  You 
suppose  that  every  one  must  admit  that  our  perceptions  are  dif- 
ferent from  their  objects.  But  are  they  different !  that  is  pre- 
cisely the  question  at  issue ;  and  you  assume  it.  Let  us  be 
cautious.  What  is  an  object — a  tree  for  instance  ?  Tell  me, 
what  does  your  Consciousness  inform  you  of?  Let  me  hear 
the  fact,  the  whole  fact,  and  no  inference  from  the  fact.  Is  not 
the  ol^ect  (tree)  one  and  the  same  as  youT pm-ceplion  (tree)?  Is 
not  the  tree  a  mere  name  for  your  perception  ?  foes  not  your 
Consciousness  distinctly  tell  you  that  the  Form,  Color,  Solidity, 
and  Smell  of  the  Tree  are  in  you — are  afTecfions  of  your  Sub- 
ject!" 

"I  admit  that,"  replies  Realism;  "but  although  these  are  m 
me,  they  are  caused  by  something  out  of  me.  Consciousness  tells 
me  that  very  plainly." 

"Does  it  so?  I  tell  you  that  Consciousness  has  no  such 
power.    It  can  tell  you  of  its  own  changes;  it  cannot  trans- 
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cend  itself  to  tell  jou  any  thing  about  that  which  causes  its 
changes," 

"  But  I  am  irresistibly  compelled  to  believe,"  says  Eeslism, 
"  that  there  are  things  which  exist  oat  of  mo  ;  and  this  belief  be- 
cause irresistible,  is  true." 

"Stop!  you  run  on  too  fast,"  replies  Ideahsra,  "vour belief  ih 
not  what  you  describe  it.  You  are  not  irresistibly  compolled  to 
believe  that  things  exist,  which  said  things  he  vndemeaih  all 
their  appearances,  and  must  ever  remain  unknown  This  is  no 
instinctive  belief;  it  is  a  philosophic  inference  Your  belief 
simply  is,  that  certain  things,  colored,  odorous,  extended,  sapid, 
and  solid,  exist ;  and  so  they  do.  But  you  inter  that  they  exist 
oaf  of  youl  Ras!i  inference.  Ha\e  you  not  admitted  that 
color,  odor,  taste,  extension,  etc.,  are  but  modifications  ot  your 
sentient  being;  and  if  they  exist  in  ^ou,  how  can  they  exist  out 
of  you  ?  They  do  not :  they  seem  to  do  so  hy  a  liw  of  the 
mind  which  gives  objectivity  to  our  sensations'  * 

"Try  your  utmost  to  conceive  an  object  is  any  thing  more 
than  a  synthesis  of  perceptions.  You  cinnot  You  may  infer, 
indeed,  that  a  substratum,  for  all  phenomena  exists,  although  un- 
known, unknowable.  But  on  what  is  your  inference  grounded! 
On  the  impossibility  of  conceiving  the  existence  of  qualities — ■ 
exl«iiaon,  color,  etc. — apart  from  some  substance  of  vikich  they 
are  qualities.  This  impossibility  is  a  figment  The  qualities 
have  no  need  of  an  objective  substratum,  because  they  have  a 
sul^eclive  substratum  :  they  are  the  modifications  of  a  sensitive 
subject ;  and  the  synthesis  of  these  modifications  is  the  only  sub- 
stratum of  which  they  stand  in  need.  This  may  be  proved  in 
another  way.  The  qualities  of  objects,  it  is  univei'sally  admitted, 
are  but  modifications  of  the  subject:  these  qualities  are  attrib- 
uted to  external  objects;  they  are  dependent  upon  the  subject 


renee  between  Berkeley  and  Fiolite  is  apparent  here.  The 
lat  the  otgaots  did  exl»t  independent  of  the  Ego,  but  did  wt 
deiil  of  the  universal  Mind.  Fichta's  Idealism  was  Egouira; 
IS  a  tlieologioal  idealism. 
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for  their  existence;  and  yet,  to  account  for  their  existeuce,  it  is 
asserted  that  some  nnknown  external  somethiog  must  onist  as  a 
substan<^  in  which  thoy  must  inhere.  Now,  it  is  apparent  that, 
inasmuch  as  these  qualities  are  subjective  and  dependent  upon 
the  subject  for  their  existence,  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  an 
object  in  which  they  must  inhere."  Thus  may  Idealism  defend 
itaeif  against  Realism. 

We  have  made  ourselves  the  advocates  of  Fichte's  principles, 
but  the  reader  will  not  mistake  us  for  disciples  of  Fichte.  In 
the  exposition  of  his  system  we  have,  for  obvious  reasons,  gen- 
erally avoided  his  own  manner,  which  is  teo  abstract  to  be 
followed  without  difficulty,  and  we  have  endeavored  to  state  his 
ideas  in  our  own  way.  To  exhibit  Fichte's  Idealism  is,  strictly 
speaking,  all  that  our  plan  imposes  on  us ;  but  although  his  phil- 
osophical doctrines  are  al!  founded  upon  it,  and  although  it  was 
the  doctrine  which  made  an  epoch  in  German  Pliilosophy,  con- 
sequently the  doctrine  which  entitles  him  to  a  place  in  this  His- 
tory, nevertheless  we  should  be  doing  him  injustice  and  mislead- 
ing our  readers,  if  we  did  not  give  some  glimpse  of  his  moral 
system.  The  Idealism,  as  Idealism,  seems  little  better  than  an 
ingenious  paradox :  only  when  we  see  it  applied  can  we  regard 

§  V.  Application  of  Fichte's  Idealism. 

The  Kgo  is  essentially  an  Activity;  consequently  free.     But 

this  free  activity  would  lose  itself  in  infinity,  and  would  remain 

without  consciousness — in  fact,  without  existence — did  it  not 

•  Those  who  are  curious  to  bgq  what  lie  himself  malieH  of  his  eysleni,  are 
referred  to  hia  Wissenachqftelehre  (of  which  a  French  translation  by  M.  Paul 
Grim  blot  e^clstA,  Qudcr  the  title  of  Doctrine  de  In  ScUnee),  or,  as  a  more  pop- 
ular e jpoiition,  to  his  SfsHiamuJig  det  Hsntehen,  a  French  translation  of  whioh 
has  been  published  bf  U.  Barchou  de  Fenhonn,  under  the  title  Destiaation 
dt  t Homme,  whloh,  from  the  chnrnoter  and  learning  of  the  translator,  is,  we 

made  by  Mrs.  Peroj  Sinnott,  whioh  oan  be  recommended.  Fichte's  work, 
The  Nature  of  the  ScUlap,  has  also  recently  appeared,  by  Mr.  W.  Smith, 
who  has  also  translated  the  6'iorHOferisiisj  of  the  Present  At/t. 
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encoimter  some  resistance.  In  the  effort  to  vanquish  this  resist- 
ance, it  exerts  its  will,  becomes  conscious  of  something  not  itself, 
and  thereby  becomes  conscious  of  itself.  But  resistance  limits 
freedom,  and  as  an  Activity  the  Ego  is  essentially  free — it  is 
irresistibly  impelled  to  enjoy  perfect  freedom.  This  expansive 
force,  which  impels  the  Ego  to  realize  itself  by  complete  deFelop- 
ment,  and  thereby  assimilating  the  Non-Ego — this  force,  in  as 
far  as  itisnotrealized,  is  theaim  of  man's  existence — itishiadnty. 

Here  a  difference  from  the  ordinary  schools  of  morality  begins 
to  show  itself.  Duty  is  not  a  moral  obligation  which  we  are  free  to 
acknowledge  or  reject"  it  ia  a  pulse  beating  in  the  very  heart  of 
man — a  power  inseparable  Irom  his  tonslitut  on  ani  it,  oidiig 
to  its  fulfilment  is  the  min  complete 

The  world  does  not  exist  because  we  imagine  it,  but  because 
we  believe  it  Let  all  rpality  be  swept  ^waj  bj  skepfi:,i8m — we 
are  not  affected.  Man  is  impelled  by  h  s  \  ery  nature  to  realize 
his  existence  by  his  acts.  Our  destination  is  not  thought,  but 
action.  Man  is  not  born  to  brood  over  his  thoughts,  hut  to  man- 
ifest them — to  give  them  existence.  There  is  a  moral  world 
within  ;  our  mission  is  to  transport  it  without.  By  this  we  cre- 
ate the  world.  For  what  is  the  condition  of  existence! — what 
determines  Thought  to  be?  Simply  that  it  should  realize  itself 
as  an  object.  The  Ego  a$  simple  Subjeet  does  not  exist ;  it  has 
only  a  potentiality  of  existence.  To  exist,  it  must  realize  itself 
and  become  Salgect-O^ecl. 

Mark  the  consequence  :K  ghtwcay       h  the 

moral  world,  and  that  upon  sel  al  d  p  d  1  tta  n- 
ment  of  so  sublime  an  obje  t  th  m  f  t  t  f  th  w  Id, 
it  is  to  ourselves  alone  that        m    t  di     t  tt    t  This 

realization  of  the  world,  wh  t       t  b  t  th  pi  t     1      1  p     nt 

of  ourselves  ?     If  we  would  6  ,  th      t     —  f  w  Id     j  y  the 

realities  of  existence,  we  must  develop  ourselves  in  the  attempt 
to  incessantly  realize  the  beautiful,  the  useful,  and  the  good. 
Man  is  commanded  to  be  moral  by  the  imperious  necessity  of 
his  own  nature.     To  be  virtuous  is  not  to  obey  some  external 
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]aw,  but  to  fulfil  an  internal  law  :  this  obedience  is  not  slavery, 
but  freedom;  it  is  not  sacrificing  one  particle  of  freedom  to  any 
other  power,  but  wholly  and  truly  realizing  the  power  within  us 
of  being  free. 

Life  is  a  combat     The  free  spirit  of  man  inasmuch  as  it  is 
finite  IS  limit  d       pe-t    t    t  t  t        ss    tly  t    ggl     to     tj 
gite  thit  whi  h    jpsp     t— tt    d  sa  tly  t  w     1       fi 

itT  DeteitLd  h  h  I  h  som  t  esdsc  ragdbt 
this  lasts  n>t  1  Tl  w  11  p  f  y  t 

iital  in  the  h      t    t  m  d    I       f  h     n     bef 

him,  and  that  h  t    tt 

Man  know    h  m    If  t     b    f        L  1      tl   t  h     f  11  w 

men  are  free  a  d  th  f  th  d  tj  f  h  t  t  t  th 
others  as  beings  wh    h        th       m  as  b  m    If     I  d     d  al 

liberty  is  the  f  th  i  pi  f  11  g  ran  t  f  n  t 
Fichte  deduce   1     pit     1       ten 

And  what  sa)^  Fichte  respecting  God  !  He  was,  as  we  know, 
accused  of  atheism.  Let  us  hear  bis  real  opinions.  In  bis  an- 
swer to  that  charge  we  have  an  abstruse,  but  at  the  same  time 
positive,  exposition  of  his  views.*  God  created  the  world  out  of 
an  inert  mass  of  matter ;  and  from  the  evidence  of  design  in  this 
created  world  we  infer  an  intelligent  designer.  This  is  the  com- 
mon view ;  but  Fichte  could  not  accept  it.  In  the  first  place, 
what  we  call  the  Worid  is  but  the  incarnation  of  our  Duty 
(awswe  Welt  iat  das  versinnlickte  Malerial  ■unserer  PJlicht).  It 
is  the  objective  existence  of  the  Ego:  we  are,  so  to  speak,  tie 
creators  of  it.  Such  a  statement  looki  very  like  atheism,  espe- 
cially when  Ficbte's  system  is  not  clearly  apprehended :  it  is, 
however,  at  the  worst,  only  Acosraism 

Nor  could  Fichte  accept  the  evidence  of  Deajgn,  because  De- 
sign is  a  mere  conclnsion  of  the  understanding,  applicable  only 
to  finite,  transient  things,  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  infinite : 
Design  itself  is  but  a  subjective  notion  f 

•  GerKhtUche   Vej-antwortunggschri/teti  gegen  die  Ani:'lage  des  Atheismui. 
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"God,"  says  Fichte,  "must  bo  believed  in,  not  inferred.  Faith 
is  the  ground  of  all  convictioD,  scientific  or  moral,  "Why  do 
you  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  world!  it  is  noihing  more 
than  the  incarnation  of  that  which  you  carry  within  you,  yet 
you  believe  in  it.  In  the  same  way  God  exists  in  your  Con- 
sciousness, and  you  believe  in  him.  He  ia  the  Moral  Order 
(momliscke  Ordnung)  of  the  world  :  as  such  we  can  know  him, 
and  only  as  such.  For  if  we  attempt  to  attribute  to  him  Intel- 
ligence or  Personality,  we  at  once  necessarily  fall  into  anthropo- 
morphism. God  is  infinite ;  therefore  beyond  the  reach  of  out 
science,  which  can  only  embrace  the  finite,  but  not  beyond  our 
faith."* 

By  our  efforts  to  fulfil  our  Duty,  and  thus  to  realize  the  Good 
and  Beautiful,  we  arc  tending  towards  God,  we  live  in  some  meas- 
ure the  life  of  God.  True  religion  is  therefore  the  realization 
of  universal  reason.  If  we  were  all  perfectly  free,  we  should  he 
one ;  for  there  is  but  one  Liberty.  If  we  had  all  the  same  con- 
victions, the  law  of  each  would  be  the  law  of  all,  anee  all  would 
have  but  one  Will,  To  this  we  aspire;  to  this  Humanity  is 
tending. 

The  germ  of  mysticism  which  lies  in  this  doctrine  was  fully 
developed  by  some  of  Fichte's  successors,  although  he  himself 
had  particularly  guarded  against  such  an  interpretation,  and  dis- 
tinguishes himself  from  the  mystics. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  Fichte's  Philosophy  of  History. 

The  historian  only  accomplishes  half  of  the  required  task. 
He  narrates  the  events  of  an  epoch,  in  their  order  of  occurrence, 
and  in  the  form  of  their  occurrence ;  but  ho  cannot  be  assured 
that  he  has  not  omitted  some  of  these  events,  or  that  he  has 
g^ven  them  their  due  position  and  significance.  The  philosopher 
must  complete  this  incomplete  method.  He  must  form  some 
idea  of  the  epoch — an  Idea  a  priori,  independent  of  experience. 
He  must  then  exhibit  this  Idea  always  dominant  throughout  the 

•  SUUnlehri,  pp.  1S9, 191. 
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epooh — and  manifesting  itself  in  all  the  mnltiplicity  of  facts, 
■whieU  are  but  its  incarnation.  What  is  the  world  but  an  incar- 
nation of  the  Ego  ?  What  is  an  epoch  but  an  incarnation  of  an 
Idea! 

Every  epoch  has  therefore  its  pre-existent  Idea.  And  this 
Idea  will  be  determined  by  the  Ideas  of  the  epochs  which  have 
preceded  it;  and  will  determine  those  which  succeed  it.  Hence 
we  conclude  tliat  the  evolutiooa  of  Ideas — or  the  History  of  the 
World — is  accomplished  on  a  certain  flan.  The  philosopher 
must  conceive  this  plan  in  its  totality,  that  he  may  from  it 
deduce  the  Ideas  of  the  principal  epochs  in  the  history  of  Hu- 
manity, not  only  as  past,  but  as  future. 

The  question  first  to  be  settled  is  this :  What  is  t!ie  ground- 
plan  of  the  world?  or,  in  other  words,  according  to  Fichte, 
What  is  the  fundamental  Idea  which  Humanity  has  to  realize? 

The  answer  is :  The  Idea  of  Duty.  This,  in  its  conciete  ex- 
pression, is:  To  fix  the  relations  of  man  to  man  in  such  order 
that  the  perfect  liberty  of  each  be  compatible  with  the  liberty  of 
the  whole. 

History  may  thus  be  divided  into  two  principal  epochs.  The 
one,  in  which  man  has  not  established  the  social  relations  on  the 
basis  of  reason.  The  other,  in  which  ho  has  established  them, 
and  knows  that  he  has  done  so. 

That  Humanity  exists  but  for  the  Buce«Esive  and  constant 
realization  of  the  dictates  of  reason  is  easily  proved.  But  some- 
times Humanity  bas  knowledge  of  what  it  performs,  and  why  it 
performs  it;  sometimes  it  obeys  but  a  blind  impulse.  In  this 
second  case,  that  is  to  sav,  in  the  first  epochs  of  the  terrestrial 
existence  of  Humanity,  Eeison,  although  not  manifesting  itself 
distinctly,  consciously,  neverthelpss  exists.  It  manifests  itself  as 
an  instinct^  and  appears  under  the  form  of  a  natural  law ;  it 
manifests  itself  in  the  intelligence  only  as  a  vague  and  obscure 
sentiment.  Reason,  on  the  contrary,  no  sooner  manifests  itself 
as  Eeason,  than  it  is  gifted  with  consciousness  of  itself  and  its 
acts.    This  constitutes  the  second  epoch. 
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But  Humanity  does  aot  pais  at  once  frrm  the  first  to  the 
aecoud  epoch.  At  first  Eeason  onl)  manifests  itself  in  a  few 
men,  the  Great  Men  of  their  ige,  who  therely  icquue  authont} 
They  are  the  instructors  of  their  age  ,  their  nii'^sion  is  to  elevate 
the  mass  up  to  themselves.  Thus  Instinct  diniinishf  >?,  and  Rea 
son  supervenes,  Seienee  appears  Moralitv  bei'omp?  a  science 
The  relations  of  man  to  man  hecome  moie  and  more  fi\eil  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  ot  mason. 

The  entire  life  of  Ilumanity  has  five  periods,  I,  The  domina- 
tion of  Instinct  over  Eeason :  this  is  the  primitive  age.  II,  The 
general  InalJnct  gives  place  to  an  external  dominant  Authority  : 
this  IS  the  age  ol  doctrines  unable  to  convince,  and  employing 
force  to  produce  a  blind  belief,  claiming  unlimited  obedience : 
Ihis  IS  the  period  m  ■«hich  Evil  insea  HI,  The  Authority, 
dominant  in  the  preceding  epoch,  but  constantly  attacked  by 
Reason,  becomes  weak  ani  wavenng  this  is  the  epoch  of  skep- 
ticism and  licentiousness  IV  R^ison  becomes  conscious  of  it- 
self, truth  makes  itself  known,  the  science  of  Ileason  develops 
Itself  this  IB  the  beginning  of  that  pertcction  which  Humanity 
is  destined  to  attain.  V,  The  science  of  Eeason  is  applied; 
Humanity  fashions  itself  after  the  ideal  standard  of  Reason: 
this  is  the  epoch  of  Art,  the  last  terra  in  the  history  of  our 
species. 

This  brief  outline  of  Fichte's  system  will  be  sufiicient  to  assign 
hiro  his  place  in  the  long  line  of  European  thinkers  who  have 
worked,  with  such  perseverance,  the  glittering  mine  of  Meta- 
physics ;  and  sufficient  also,  we  tmst,  not  only  to  stimulate  the 
curiosity  of  such  readers  whose  studies  lie  in  that  direction,  but 
also  to  furnish  them  with  a  general  view  capable  of  rendering 
the  details  intelligiUe, 
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CnAPTER    II. 
SCHELLING. 

§  I.  Life  of  Scheijjng. 

FitEDBRicK  William  Joseph  Schelling  was  born  in  Leon- 
berg,  in  Wlirtemberg,  Slth  of  January,  1775.  At  the  Uni- 
versity in  Tubingen  he  first  knew  Hegel,  and  their  fiiendship 
was  enduring  and  productive.  At  Leipzig  bo  studied  Medicine 
and  Philosophy ;  in  the  latter  he  became  the  pupil  of  Fichte. 
He  afterwards  filled  Fichte's  vacant  cbair  at  Jcca,  where  he 
lectured  with  immense  success.  In  1807  he  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Munich  Academy  of  Sciences,  And  in  Bavaria, 
honored,  rewarded,  and  ennobled,  he  remained  till  1842,  when 
the  King  of  Prussia  seduced  him  to  Beiiin ;  and  there,  in  the 
chair  once  held  by  Hegel,  he  opened  a  series  of  lectures,  in 
which  he  was  to  give  the  fruit  of  a  life's  meditation. 

His  appearance  at  Berlin  was  the  signal  for  violent  polemics. 
The  Hegelians  were  all  up  in  arms.  Pamphlets,  full  of  person- 
alities and  dialectics,  were  launched  against  Sehelling,  apparent- 
ly without  much  effect.  His  foes  at  length  grew  weary  of 
screaming;  and  he  continued  quietly  to  leclure.  In  1845,  the 
writer  of  this  wort  had  the  gratifieation  »et  only  of  hearing 
him  lecture  on  Mythology  to  large  audiences^bnt  also  of  hearing 
him  in  the  expansiveness  of  private  conversation  pour  forth  hia 
stores  of  varied  knowledge.  His  intellectual  vigor  was  such, 
that  although  seventy  summers  had  whitened  his  hair,  he  seemed 
to  have  still  a  long  lease  of  life ;  and  indeed  he  continued  nine 
years  longer  to  inspire  the  respect  ef  all  wh*  knew  him.  He 
died  on  the  20th  August,  1854. 
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Schelling;  is  often  styled  the  German  Plato.  In  such  parallels 
there  is  always  some  truth  amidst  much  error.  Schelling's  works 
unquestionably  exhibit  great  power  of  vivid  imagination  coq- 
joined  with  subtle  dialectics ;  if  on  this  ground  he  is  to  be  styled 
a  Plato,  then  are  there  hundreds  to  share  that  IJtle  witli  him. 
His  doctrines  have  little  resemblance  to  those  of  hia  supposed 
prototype.  Curiously  enough,  his  head  was  marvellously  like 
that  of  Socrates ;  not  so  ugly,  but  still  very  like  it  in  general 
character. 

Schelling  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  the  systematizer  of 
a  (endeney,  always  manifesting  itself,  but  then  in  full  vigor  in 
Germany — the  tendency  towards  Pantheism.  This  tendency  is 
not  merely  the  offspring  of  Mysticism,  It  may  be  rect^aized  in 
the  clear  Goethe,  no  less  than  in  the  mystical  Novalis.  In  some 
way  or  other,  Pantheism  seems  the  natural  issue  of  almost  every 
Philosophy  of  Religion,  when  rigorously  carried  out;  but  Gei^ 
many,  above  all  European  countries,  has,  both  in  poetry  and 
speculation,  the  most  constantly  reproduced  it.  Her  poets,  her 
artists,  her  musicians,  and  her  thinkers,  have  been  more  or  less 
Pantheists,  Schelling's  attempt,  therefore,  to  give  Pantheism  a 
scientific  basis,  could  not  but  meet  with  hearty  approbation. 

We  may  here  once  more  notice  the  similarity,  in  historical 
poMtion,  of  the  modern  German  speculations  to  those  of  the 
Alexandrian  Schools.  In  both,  the  incapacity  of  Reason  to 
solve  the  problems  of  Philosophy  is  openly  proclaimed ;  in  both, 
some  higher  faculty  is  called  in  to  solve  them,  Plotinus  called 
this  faculty  Ealasy.  Schelling  called  it  the  Intellectual  Jn- 
ttiition.  The  Ecstasy  was  not  supposed  to  be  a  faculty  possessed 
by  all  men,  and  at  all  times;  it  was  only  possessed  by  the  few, 
and  by  them  but  sometimes.  The  Intellectual  Intuition  was  not 
supposed  to  be  a  faculty  common  to  all  men ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  held  as  the  endowment  only  of  a  few  of  the  privileged :  it 
was  the  foculty  for  philosophizing.     Schelling  expresses  his  dis- 
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dain  for  those  who  talk  ahout  not  comprehending  the  highest 
truths  of  Philosophy.  "Really,"  he  exclaims,  "one  sees  not 
wherefore  Philosophy  should  pay  auy  attention  whatever  to  In- 
capacity. It  is  hetter  rather  that  we  should  isolate  Philosophy 
from  all  the  ordinary  routes,  and  keep  it  so  separated  from  ordi- 
nary knowledge,  that  none  of  these  routes  should  lead  to  it. 
Pliilosophy  commences  where  ordinary  knowledge  terminates."* 
The  highest  truths  of  scieuce  cannot  be  proved,  they  must  be 
apprehended;  for  those  who  cannot  apprehend  them  there  is 
nothing  but  pity;  argument  is  useless. 

After  this,  were  we  to  call  Schelling  the  German  Plotinua,  we 
should  perhaps  be  nearer  the  truth  than  in  calling  him  the  Ger- 
man Plato.  But  it  was  for  the  sake  of  no  such  idle  parallel 
that  we  compared  the  fundamental  positions  of  each.  Our  ob- 
ject was  to  "point  a  moral,"  and  to  show  how  the  same  forms 
of  error  reappear  in  history,  and  how  the  labors  of  so  many 
centuries  have  not  advanced  the  human  mind  iu  this  direction 
one  single  step. 

The  first  point  to  be  established  is  the  nature  of  Schelling's 
improvement  upon  Fichte  :  the  relation  in  which  the  two  doc- 
trines stand  to  each  other. 

Fichte's  Idealism  was  purely  subjective  Idealism.  The  Object 
had  indeed  reality,  but  was  solely  dependent  upon  the  Subject. 
Endeavor  as  we  might,  we  could  never  separate  the  Object  from 
the  Subject,  we  could  never  conceive  a  possible  mode  of  exist- 
ence without  being  forced  to  idenrify  with  it  a  Subject.  Indeed 
the  very  conception  itself  is  hut  an  act  of  the  Subject.  Admit- 
ting that  we  are  forced  by  the  laws  of  our  mental  constitution  to 
postulate  an  unknown  something,  a  Noumenon,  as  the  substance 
in  which  all  phenomena  inhere,  what,  after  a!!,  is  this  postulate  ? 
It  is  an  act  of  the  Mind  ;  it  is  wholly  subjective  ;  the  necessity 
for  the  postulate  is  a  mental  necessity.  The  Non-Ego  therefore 
is  the  product  of  the  Ego. 

•  JftiM  ZfUaehriflJtir  Sptculatine  Physih,  ii,  34. 
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There  is  subtle  reasoning  in  the  above  ;  nay  more,  it  contains 
a  principle  which  is  irrefutable  :  the  principle  of  the  identity  of 
Object  and  Subject  in  knowledge.*  This  Scbelling  adopted. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  such  an  admission,  the  nullity  of  the  ex- 
ternal world  was  too  violent  and  repulsive  a  conclusion  to  be 
long  maintained ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  see  if  the  principle  of 
identity  might  not  be  preserved,  without  forcing  such  a  con- 
clusion. 

The  existence  of  the  objective  world  is  aa  firmly  believed  in  as 
the  existence  of  the  subjective  :  they  are,  indeed,  both  given  in 
the  same  act.  We  cannot  be  conscious  of  our  own  existence 
without  at  the  same  time  inseparably  connecting  it  with  some 
other  existence  from  which  we  distinguished  ourselves.  So  in 
like  manner  we  cannot  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  thing 
out  of  onrselves  without  at  the  same  time  inseparably  connecting 
with  it  a  consciousness  of  ourselves.  Hence  we  conclude  that 
both  exist ;  not  indeed  separately,  not  independently  of  each 
other,  hut  identijied  in  some  higher  power.  Fichte  said  that  the 
Noa-Ego  was  created  by  the  Ego,  Scbelling  smd  that  the  two 
were  equally  real,  and  that  both  were  identified  in  the  Absolute. 

Knowledge  must  be  knowledge  of  something.  Hence  Knowl- 
edge implies  the  correlate  of  Being,  Knowledge  without  an 
Object  known,  is  hut  an  empty  form.  But  Knowledge  and  Be- 
ing are  correlates ;  they  are  not  separable  ;  they  arc  identified. 
It  is  as  impossible  to  conceive  an  Object  known  without  a  Sub- 
ject knowing,  as  it  is  to  conceive  a  Subject  knowing  without  an 
Object  known,* 

Nature  is  Spirit  visible  ;  Spirit  is  invisible  Nature  :t  the  abso- 
lute Ideal  is  at  the  same  time  the  absolute  Eeal. 


*  This  ia  tho  strongliold  of  IiJeftlism,  and  wa  consider  it  impregnalilfl,  ho 
long  Bs  men  reason  on  the  implied  assumption,  tliat  whatever  is  true  in 
liuman  knowledge  is  equally  true  (f.  e,  nDtnally  no  co-ordinated)  'ax /act; 
that  as  things  nppenr  ta  in  so  they  ere  pei'  «f.  And  jet  without  this  aasunip- 
tion  Philosophy  is  impossible. 

i  Onr  renders  will  reoogiiiie  here  a  favorile  sajing  of  Coleridge,  many 
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Hence  Philosophy  has  two  primary  problems  to  solve.  In 
the  Tran^cendenlal  Philos<^ky  the  problem  is  to  construct  Na- 
ture from  Intelligence — the  Object  from  the  Subject,  In  the 
PhUosophy  of  Ifature  the  problem  is  to  construct  Intelligeuee 
from  Natnre — the  Subject  from  the  Object*  And  how  are  we 
to  construct  one  from  the  other !  Fiehte  has  taught  ua  to  do  so 
by  the  principle  of  the  identity  of.  Subject  and  Object,  whereby 
the  productivity  and  the  product  are  in  constant  opposition,  yet 
alway  on  The  ^roAaanAj  [Thatiglett)  is  theaotivity  in  act; 
tat!  f  which  deielops  itself  into  all  things.  The  pro- 
du  t  th  a  .tivitj  arrested  and  solidified  info  a  fact ;  hut  it  is 
aln  y       ady  to  pa?s  again  into  activity     And  thus  the  world 

I  ut  a  balan  ing  of  contending  poweis  within  the  sphere  of  the 
Absolute. 

In  what,  then,  lioes  Schelling  diflfer  from  Fiehte,  sincfl  both 
assert  that  the  product  (Object)  is  but  the  arreated  activity  of 
the  %o?  In  this  :  the  %o  in  Kchte's  system  is  a  finite  Ego- 
it  is  the  human  soul.  The  Ego  in  Sohelling'a  system  is  the  Ab- 
solute— the  Infinite — the  All,  which  Spinoza  called  Substance  ; 
and  this  Absolute  manifests  itself  in  two  forms  :  in  the  form  of 
the  Ego  and  in  the  form  of  the  Non-Ego — as  Nature  and  as 
Mind. 

The  Ego  produces  the  Non-Ego,  but  not  by  its  own  force,  not 
out  of  its  own  nature ;  it  is  the  universal  Nature  which  works 
within  us  and  which  produces  from  out  of  us ;  it  is  universal 
Nature  which  here  in  us  is  conscious  of  itself.  The  souls  of  men 
are  but  the  innumerable  individual  eyes  with  which  the  Infinite 
World-Spirit  beholds  himself. 

What  is  the  Ego  ?  It  is  one  and  the  same  with  the  act  which 
renders  it  an  Object  to  itself.  When  I  say  "  myself" — when  I 
form  a  conception  of  my  Ego,  what  is  that  but  the  Ego  making 


of  whose  remarks,  now  bQoom( 
end  the  two  Schiogels. 
*  SysUm  des  T-raiiseendenlalen 
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itself  an  Object !  Consciousness  therefore  may  be  defined  the 
objectivity  of  the  Ego.  Very  well ;  now  apply  this  to  the  Abso- 
lute. He,  too,  must  be  couscioiia  of  himself,  and  for  that  he 
must  realize  himself  objectively.  We  can  now  understand 
Schelling  when  he  says,  "  The  blind  and  unconscious  products 
of  Nature  are  nothing  but  unsuccessful  attempts  of  Nature  to 
make  itself  an  Object  {sick  telbst  zu  rejlecliren) ;  the  so-called 
dead  Nature  is  but  an  unripe  Intelligence.  The  acme  of  its 
efforts — that  is,  for  Nature  completely  to  objectize  itself— is  at- 
tained through  the  highest  and  ultimate  degree  of  refleetion  in 
Man— or  what  wo  call  Jieason.  Here  Nature  returns  into  itself, 
and  reveals  its  identity  witL  that  which  in  us  is  known  as  the 
Object  and  Subject."* 

The  fuuction  of  Reason  is  elsewhere  more  distinctly  described 
as  the  total  indifference-point  of  the  subjective  and  objective. 
The  Absolute  he  represents  by  the  symbol  of  the  magnet  Thus, 
as  it  is  the  same  principle  whioh  divides  itself  in  the  magnet  into 
the  north  and  sooth  poles,  the  centre  of  which  is  the  indifference- 
point,  so  in  like  manner  does  the  Absolute  divide  itself  into  the 
Keal  and  Ideal,  and  holds  itself  in  this  separation  as  absolute  in- 
ditferenee.t  And  as  in  the  magnet  every  point  is  itself  a  magnet, 
having  a  North  pole,  a  South  pole,  and  a  point  of  indifference, 
so  also  in  the  Xlniverse,  the  individual  varieties  are  but  varieties 
of  the  eternal  One,     Man  is  a  microcosm. 

Reason  is  the  indifference-point.  Whoso  rises  to  it,  rises  to 
the  reality  of  things  {zum  wakren  Ansiek),  which  reality  is  pre- 
cisely in  the  indifference  of  Object  and  Subject.  The  basis  of 
Philosophy  is  therefore  the  basis  of  Reason  ;  its  knowledge  is  a 
knowledge  of  things  as  they  are,  i.  e.  as  they  are  in  Reason.J 

The  spirit  of  Plotiuus  revives  in  these  expressions.  We  have 
in  them  the  whole  key-stone  of  the  Alexandrian  School.     The 

•  Sysltm  i£ai  TmaecesdesiaUn  Mtalismus,  p.  5. 

+  Hbdcb  Scheliing's  philnsophj'  is  often  Btjlcd  the  indifferenco  Plii- 
loflcpliy. 

1  Zeitschriflfur  SpecaMiiie  Phydk,  vol.  ii.  heft  2. 
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Intellectual  Intuition  by  which  me  are  to  embrace  the  Absolute, 
is,  as  before  remarked,  but  another  form  of  the  Alexandrian 
Ecstasy.  Schelling  was  well  aware  that  the  Absolute,  the  In- 
finite aa  such,  conid  not  be  known  under  the  conditions  of  finity, 
cannot  be  known  in  personal  consciousness.  How,  then,  can  it 
be  known  ?  By  some  higher  faculty  which  discerns  the  identity 
of  Object  and  Subject — which  perceives  the  Absolute  as  Abso- 
lute, where  all  difference  is  lost  in  indifference. 

There  are  three  divisions  in  Schelling's  system :  the  philosophy 
of  Nature,  the  transcendental  philosophy,  and  the  philosophy  of 
the  Absolute. 

His  speculations  with  respect  to  Nature  have  met  with  consid- 
erable applause  in  Germany,  Ingenious  they  certainly  are,  but 
vitiated  in  Method ;  incapable  of  verification.  Those  who  are 
carious  to  see  what  he  makes  of  Nature  are  referred  to  his  Z«(- 
sekriftfur  speculative  PJeyaik,  and  his  Ideen  zu  etner  Pkilomipkie 
der  ^atur.  The  following  examples  will  serve  to  indicate  the 
character  of  his  specnlations.* 

Subject  and  Object  being  identical,  the  absolute  Identity  is  the 
absolute  totality  named  Universe,  There  can  be  no  difference 
except  a  quantitative  difference ;  and  this  is  only  conceivable 
with  respect  to  individual  existences.  For  the  absolute  Identity 
is  qttantilaiive  indifference  both  of  Object  and  Subject,  and  is 
only  under  this  form.  If  we  could  behold  all  that  is,  and  behold 
it  in  its  totality,  we  should  see  a  perfect  quantitative  equality.  It 
is  only  in  tho  scission  of  the  Individual  from  the  Infinite  that 
quantitative  difference  takes  place.  This  difference  of  Object  and 
Subject  is  the  ground  of  all  finity ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  quan- 
titative indifference  of  the  two  is  Infinity. 

That  which  determines  any  difference  is  a  Power  [Potenz), 
and  the  Absolute  is  the  Identity  of  all  Powers  {aller  Polmmen). 

*  The  reader  must  not  compliim  if  he  do  not  understani  what  follows  : 

here  only  trim  slating  Solielling's  words,  withont  undertttking  to  enlighten 
their  dnrknesa. 
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All  mattei'  is  originally  liquid ;  weight  is  the  power  through 
which  the  Attractive  and  Expansive  force,  as  the  immanent 
ground  of  the  reality  of  Matter,  operates.  Weight  is  the  first 
Potenz.  The  second  Potenz  is  Light — an  inward  intuition  of 
Nature,  as  weight  is  the  outward  intuition.  Identity  with  Light 
is  Transparency,  Heat  docs  not  pertain  to  the  nature  of  Light, 
but  is  simply  a  modus  exiitendi  of  Light.  Newton's  speculations 
upon  Light  are  treated  with  disdain,  as  a  system  built  upon  il- 
logical conclusions,  a  system  self-contradictory,  and  leading  to 
infinite  absurdities.  Nevertheless  this  absurd  system  has  led 
men  to  many  discoveries  ;  it  is  the  basis  of  a  gradually  advan- 
cing science ;  while  the  views  of  Schelling  lead  to  nothing  ex- 
cept disputation.  So  with  his  explanation  of  Electricity :  let  us 
suppose  it  exact,  and  we  must  still  acknowledge  it  to  be  useless. 
It  admits  of  no  verification ;  admits  of  no  application.  It  is  ut- 
terly sterile. 

There  are,  indeed,  general  ideas  in  his  Ifatur-philosophie, 
which  not  only  approach  the  conceptions  of  positive  science,  but 
have  given  a  powerful  stimulus  to  many  scientific  intellects.  The 
general  law  of  polarity,  for  example,  which  he  makes*  the  law  of 
universal  nature,  is  seea  illustrated  in  physics  and  chemistry;  al- 
though the  presmued  relation  between  heat  and  oxygen,  which 
he  makes  the  basis  of  alt  atomic  changes,  no  chemist  will  nowa- 
days accept.  When,  in  the  second  part  of  this  treatise,  he  the- 
orizes on  organic  life,  the  result  is  similar — namely,  some  general 
ideas  which  seem  luminous  ai-e  enforced  by  particular  ideas  cer- 
tainly false.  He  maintains  that  vegetation  and  life  are  the  prod- 
ucts of  chemical  action ;  the  first  consisting  in  a  continual  deox- 
idatioii,  the  second  in  a  continual  oxidation ;  as  soon  as  this 
chemical  action  ceases,  death  supervenes,  for  living  beings  exist 
only  in  the  moment  of  becoming.\  He  only  expresses  the  uni- 
versally accepted  idea  of  life  when  he  makes  it  depend  on  the 
incessant  disturbance  and  re-establishment  of  an  equilibrium,!  or, 

*  Von,  der   WeltseeU,  p.  25,  eq.  t  Ihid.,  p.  181.        J  Hid.,  p.  281. 
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as  De  Blainville  defines  it,  "a  continual  Diovemoiit  of  decompo- 
sition and  recomposition," 

All  the  functions  of  Life  are  but  the  individualizations  of  one 
common  principle;  and  all  the  series  of  living  beings  are  but 
the  individualizations  of  one  common  Life :  this  is  the  Wellseele, 
or  anima  muTidi.  The  same  idea  had  been  expressed  by  Goethe, 
and  has  since  been  presented,  under  various  forms,  by  Oken  and 
many  German  naturalists.  The  idea  of  a  dynamic  progression 
iu  Nature,  is  also  the  fundamental  idea  in  Hegel's  philosophy. 

Schelling,  in  his  JahrbUcher  der  Medicin,  says  that  Science  is 
only  valuable  in  as  far  as  it  is  speculative ;  and  by  speculation 
he  means  the  contemplation  of  God  as  He  exists.  Reason,  inas- 
much as  it  affirms  God,  cannot  affirm  any  thing  else,  and  anni- 
hilates itself  at  the  same  time  as  an  individual  existence,  as  any 
thing  out  of  God,  Thought  (das  'Den/een)  is  not  my  Thought; 
and  Being  is  not  my  Being ;  for  eveiy  thing  belongs  to  God  or 
the  All.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Reason  which  ive  have; 
but  only  a  Reason  that  has  us.  If  nothing  exists  out  of  God, 
then  must  the  knowledge  of  God  be  only  the  infinite  knowledge 
which  God  has  of  himself  in  the  eternal  Self-affirmation.  God 
is  not  the  highest,  but  the  only  One.  He  is  not  to  be  viewed  as 
the  summit  or  the  end,  but  as  the  centre,  as  the  All  in  All. 
Consequently  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  being  lifted  up  to  the 
knowledge  of  God ;  but  the  knowledge  is  immediale  recognition. 

If  we  divest  Schelling's  speculations  of  their  dialectical  forms, 
we  shall  arrive  at  the  following  results : 

Idealism  is  one-aided.  Beside  the  Subject  there  must  exist  an 
Object :  the  two  are  identical  in  a  third,  which  is  the  Absolute. 
This  Absolute  is  neither  Ideal  nor  Eeal — neither  Mind  nor  Na- 
ture—but both.  This  Absolute  is  God.  He  is  the  All  in  All ; 
the  eternal  source  of  all  existence.  He  realizes  himself  under 
one  form,  as  an  objectivity;  and  under  a  second  form  as  a  sub- 
jectivity. He  becomes  conscious  of  himself  in  man:  and  this 
man,  under  the  highest  form  of  his  existence,  manifests  Reason, 
and  by  this  Reason  God  knows  himself.     Such  are  the  conclu- 
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sions  to  which  Schelling's  philosophy  leads  ua.  And  now,  we 
ask,  in  what  does  this  philosophy  differ  from  Spinozism  ! 

The  Absolute,  which  Scheliing  assumes  as  the  iadifference- 
point  of  Subject  and  Object,  is  but  the  irpwrov  o/yadiv  and  primal 
Nothing,  which  forma  the  first  Hypostasis  of  the  Alexandrian 
Trinity.  The  Absolute,  as  the  Identity  of  Subject  and  Object, 
being  neither  and  yet  both,  is  but  the  Substance  of  Spinoza, 
whose  attributes  are  Extension  and  Thought. 

With  Spinoza  also  he  agreed  in  giving  only  a  phenomena]  re- 
ality to  the  Object  and  Subject,  With  Spinoza  he  agreed  in 
admitting  but  one  existence— the  Absolute. 

But,  although  agreeing  with  Spinoza  in  his  fundamental  posi- 
tions, he  differed  with  him  ia  Method,  and  in  the  applications  of 
those  positions.  In  both  differences  the  superiority,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  is  incontestably  due  to  Spinoza. 

Spinoza  deduced  his  system  very  logically  from  one  funda- 
mental assumption,  vis.  that  whatever  was  true  of  ideas  was 
true  of  objects.  This  assumption  itself  was  not  altogether  ar- 
bitrary. It  was  grounded  upon  the  principle  of  certitude,  which 
Descartes  bad  brought  forward  as  the  only  principle  which  was 
irrefragable.  Whatever  was  found  to  be  distinct  and  it  priori  in 
Consciousness,  was  irresistibly  true.  Philosophy  was  therefore 
deductive ;  and  Spinoza  deduced  his  system  from  the  principles 
laid  down  by  Descartes. 

Schelling's  Method  was  very  different.  Aware  that  human 
knowledge  was  necessarily  finite,  he  could  not  accept  Spinoza's 
Method,  because  that  would  have  given  him  only  a  knowledge 
of  the  finite,  the  conditioned ;  and  such  knowledge,  it  was  ad- 
mitted, led  to  skepticism.  Ho  was  forced  to  assume  another 
fiiculty  of  knowing  the  truth,  and  this  was  the  Intellectual  Intu- 
ition. Reason  which  could  know  the  Absolut*,  was  only  possible 
by  transcending.  Consciousness  and  sinking  into  the  Absolute. 
As  Knowledge  and  Being  were  Identical,  to  know  the  Infinite, 
we  must  be  the  Infinite,  i.  e,  must  lose  our  individuality  in  the 
universal. 
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Consciousness,  tlien,  which  Lad  for  so  long  formed  the  basis 
of  all  Philosophy,  was  thrown  over  by  Schelliog,  as  incompetent 
to  solve  any  of  its  problems.  Consciousness  was  no  giounii  of 
certitude.  Reason  was  the  organ  of  Philosophy,  and  Reason  was 
impersonal.  The  Identity  of  Being  and  Knowing  took  the 
place  of  ConsoiousnesE,  and  became  the  basis  of  all  speculation. 
We  shall  see  to  what  it  led  in  Hegel. 

Our  notice  rf  Sehelling  has  necessarily  been  brief,  not  because 
he  merited  no  greater  space,  but  becanae  to  have  entered  into 
details  with  any  satisfaction,  would  have  carried  us  far  beyond 
our  limits.  His  works  are  not  only  numerous,  but  differ  consid- 
erably in  their  views.  All  we  have  endeavored  to  represent  is 
the  ideas  which  he  produced  as  developments  of  Fichte,  and 
which  served  Hegel  as  a  basis.* 


CHAPTER  in. 


}  I.  Life  of  Hbobl. 


Georqe  Frederick  William  Heobl  was  bom  at  Stuttgird, 
the  27tli  of  August,  1170  He  received  that  classical  education 
which  distinguished  the  Wirtembergian  students  bejond  all 
others,  and  in  his  eighteenth  year  he  went  to  Tubingen,  to  pur- 
sue his  theological  and  philosophical  studies  He  was  thcie  a 
fellow-student  with  Schelhng  for  whom  he  contracted  great  ei- 
teem.  The  two  young  thinkers  communicated  to  each  other 
their  thoughts,  and  discussed  their  favorite  systems      lu  afler- 

*  A  French  translatinn  of  Sohelling's  moat  impfirtant  work,  under  the 
title  of  Systhat  de  I  /JeaZumt  donn'nifcn/ui,  hv  P  Gnmblot,  Hie  Ironilator 
of  FLchtc,  has  oppairaJ,  «Ko  a  \criioii  of  A^uno,  ou,  Zti  Pnneipii  da. 
OAosea 
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life,  when  opposition  Imd  sundered  these  ties,  Hegel  never  spots 
of  this  part  of  their  connection  without  emotion.  In  his  twen- 
tieth jeat  he  had  to  give  up  all  his  plana  for  a  professorship,  and 
was  content  (hunger  impelling)  to  accept  the  place  of  a,  private 
tutor,  first  in  Switaerland,  and  subsequently  in  Frankfort. 

Early  in  1801  his  father  died ;  and  the  small  property  he  in- 
herited enabled  hint  to  relinquish  his  tutorship,  and  to  move  to 
Jena,  where  he  published  his  dissertation  J)e  Orbitis  Planetarum. 
This  work  was  directed  against  the  Newtonian  system  of  Astron- 
omy. It  waa  an  application  of  Schelling'a  Philosophy  of  Na- 
ture ;  and  in  it  Newton  was  treated  with  that  scorn  which  Hegel 
never  failed  to  heap  upon  Empirics,  i.  e.  those  who  trusted  more 
to  experience  than  to  logic.  In  the  same  year  he  published  his 
Difference  between  Fickle  and  Schelling,  in  which  he  aided  with 
the  doctrines  of  his  friend,  whom  he  joined  in  editing  the  Crit- 
ical Journal  of  Philos(^hy.  It  is  in  the  second  volume  of  this 
Journal  that  we  meet  with  his  celebrated  essay  Glauben  und 
Wissen  (Faith  and  Knowledge),  in  which  Kant,  Jacobi,  and 
Fichte  are  criticised. 

At  Jena  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  The 
fonner,  with  bis  usual  sagacity,  detected  the  philosophical  genius 
which  as  yet  lay  undeveloped  in  Hege! ;  of  which  more  may  be 
read  in  Goethe  and  Schiller's  Correspondence.  Hegel,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  to  the  last  one  of  Goethe's  stancheat  adrairera ; 
and  many  a  gleam  of  luatre  is  shed  over  the  pages  of  the  phi- 
losopher by  the  frequent  quotations  of  the  poet. 

At  tiie  University  of  Jena,  Hegel  then  held  the  post  of  Privat- 
docenl ;  but  his  lectures  had  only  four  liatenere.  These  four,  how- 
ever, were  all  remarkable  men :  Gabler,  Troxler,  Lachniann,  and 
Zellmann.  On  Schelling's  quitting  Jena,  Hegel  filled  liis  chair ; 
but  filled  it  only  for  one  year.  Here  he  published  hia  Pkanome- 
nologie  des  Geisles.  He  finished  writing  this  work  on  the  night 
of  the  ever-memorable  battle  of  Jena.  While  the  artillery  was 
roaring  under  the  walls,  the  philosopher  was  deep  in  his  work, 
s  of  all  that  was  going  on.     He  continued  writing,  as 
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Archimedes  at  the  siege  of  Syracuse  continued  his  scientific  re- 
searches, The  next  morniDg,  manuscript  in  hand,  he  steps  into 
the  streets,  proceeding  to  his  puhlisher's,  firmly  convinced  that 
the  interests  of  mankind  are  bound  up  with  that  mass  of  willing 
which  he  hugs  so  tenderly.  The  course  of  his  reverie  is  some- 
what violently  interrupted ;  hearded  and  gesticulating  French 
soldiers  arrest  the  philosopher,  and  significantly  enough  inform 
him  that,  for  the  present,  the  interests  of  men  lie  elsewhere  than 
in  manuscripts.  In  spite  of  French  soldiers,  however,  the  work 
in  due-time  saw  the  light,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  philosophical 
world  as  a  new  system — or  rather  as  a  new  modification  of  Schel- 
ling's  system.  The  editorship  of  the  Bamherg  newspaper  was 
then  ofiered  him,  and  he  quitted  Jena.  lie  did  not  long  remain 
at  Bamherg  ;  for  in  the  autumn  of  1808  we  find  him  Rector  of 
the  Gymnasium  College  at  Nurnberg.  He  shortly  after  married 
Friiulein  von  Tucher,  with  whom  he  passed  a  happy  life,  and 
who  bore  him  two  sons.  In  1816  he  was  called  to  the  chair 
of  Heidelberg,  and  published  in  1 8 1 7  his  Enci/dopidie  der  I'hilos. 
Wissenschaften,  which  contains  an  outline  of  his  system.  This 
work  so  exalted  his  reputation  that  in  1818  he  was  called  to  the 
chair  of  Berlin,  then  the  most  important  in  Germany,  He 
there  lectured  for  thirteen  years,  and  formed  a  school,  of  which  it 
is  sufficient  to  name  its  members  Gans,  Rosenkranz,  Michelet, 
Werder,  Marheinecke,  and  Hotho. 

Hegel  was  seized  with  cholera  in  1831,  and  after  a  short  ill- 
ness expired,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age,  on  the  24lh  of 
November,  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Leibnitz, 

§  II.  Heoel's  Method 

Schelling's  doctrines  were  never  systematii,^llv  eo-ordmated 
He  was  subtle,  ardent,  and  audacious;  but  he  disregarded  pre 
cision  ;  and  stood  in  striking  contradiction  to  his  predeecssors 
Kant  and  Fichte,  in  the  absence  of  logical  forms 

The  efiect  of  his  teaching  was  felt  more  in  tl  e  dei  arlment  of 
the  philosophy  of  nature  than  elsewhere.     Crow  Is  ut  lis  iplps 
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some  of  them,  as  Oken  and  Stiffens,  illustrious  disciples,  attempt- 
ed the  application  of  his  piinciples  ;  and  after  a  vast  quantity  of 
ingenious  bat  sterile  generalization,  it  was  found  that  these  prin- 
ciples led  to  no  satisfactory  conclusion. 

Schelling's  ideas  wei'e,  however,  very  generally  accepted  in  the 
philoaophical  world  at  the  time  Hegel  appeared.  These  Ideas 
were  thought  to  be  genuine  intuitions  of  the  truth;  the  only  draw- 
back was  their  want  of  systematic  co-ordination.  They  were 
inspirations  of  the  truth  ;  and  demonstrations  were  needed.  The 
position  Hegel  was  to  occupy  became  therefore  very  clear. 
Either  he  must  destroy  those  ideas  and  bring  forward  others ;  or 
he  must  accept  them,  and,  iu  accepting,  systematize  them.  This 
latter  was  no  easy  task,  and  this  was  the  task  he  chose.  In  the 
course  of  his  labors  he  deviated  somewhat  from  Schel ling,  because 
the  rigorous  condusiona  of  his  logic  made  such  deviations  neces- 
sary ;  but  these  are,  after  all,  nothing  but  modifications  of  Schel- 
ling's ideas;  very  often  nothing  but  ditferent  expressions  for  the 
same  ideas. 

What  then  constitutes  Hegel's  glory  ?  What  is  the  nature  of 
his  contribution  to  philosophy,  and  what  has  placed  him  on  so  high 
a  pedestal  of  renown  ?  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  invention  of 
a  new  Method." 

The  invention  of  a  method  has  always  been  considered  the 
greatest  effort  of  philosophical  genius,  and  the  most  deserving  of 
the  historian's  attention.  A  method  h  a  path  of  transit.  Who- 
so discovers  a  path  whereon  mankind  may  travel  in  quest  of  truth, 
has  done  more  towards  the  discovery  of  tmth  than  thousands  of 
men  merely  speculating.  What  had  the  observation  and  specu- 
lation of  centuries  done  for  astronomy  before  the  right  path  was 
found  ?  And  if  a  method  could  be  found  for  philosophy — if  a 
path  of  transitifrom  the  phenomenal  to  the  noumenal  world  could 
be  found — should  we  notthen  be  quickly  in  possession  of  the  truth! 

•  This  isthe  claim  put  up  bjhiB  disciple,  Mioholet,  Geech.  der  Systenm  der 
Philei.  ii.  60i-5 ;  who  declares  Hegel's  method  to  be  all  tlmt  can  properly  be 
calledblEOWD.    Comp.  Kegel's  VermitehU  iSchfifltii,  li,  US. 
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A  Method  is  all-important.  The  one  invented  by  I 
seemed  promising;  but  it  led  to  Malebranche  and  Spinoza.  The 
one  invented  by  Locke  had  obvious  excellences ;  but  it  was  a 
path  of  transit  to  Berkeley  and  Hume.  That  of  Kant  led  to 
Fichte  and  Skepticism. 

Curious  to  consider !  In  the  modern  as  in  the  ancient  world, 
the  inevitable  results  of  a  philosophical  Method  are  Idealism  and 
Skepticism.  One  class  of  minds  is  led  to  Idealism  or  Mysticism  ; 
another  class  is  led  to  Skepticism.  But  as  both  these  conclusions 
are  repugnant  to  the  ordinary  conclusions  of  mankind,  they  are 
rejected,  and  the  Method  which  led  to  them  is  also  rejected.  A 
new  one  is  found  ;  hopes  beat  high  ;  truth  is  about  to  be  discov- 
ered ;  the  search  is  active,  and  the  result — always  the  same — re- 
pugnant Idealism  or  Skepticism.  Thus  stru^ling  and  baffled, 
hoping  and  dispirited,  has  Humanity  forever  renewed  the  con- 
flict, without  once  gaining  a  victory.  Sisyphna  rolls  up  the 
heavy  stone,  which  no  sooner  reaches  a  certain  point  than  down 
it  rolls  to  the  bottom,  and  all  the  labor  is  to  b^in  again. 

We  have  already  traced  the  eflbrts  of  many  noble  minds ;  we 
have  seen  the  stone  laboriously  rolled  upwards,  and  seen  it  swift- 
ly roll  down  ^;ain.  We  have  seen  Methods  discovered ;  we  have 
followed  adventurous  spirits  as  they  rushed  forward  to  conquest ; 
and  seen  the  discouragement,  the  despair  which  possessed  them, 
as  they  found  their  paths  leading  only  to  a  yawning  gulf  of 
Skepticism,  or  a  baseless  cloud-land  of  Idealism.  We  have  now 
to  witness  this  spectacle  once  more.  We  have  to  see  whither 
Hegel's  Method  can  conduct  us. 

And  what  is  this  Method  which  Hegel  discovered  !  Accepting 
as  indisputable  the  identity  of  Object  and  Subject,  he  was  forced 
also  to  accept  the  position,  that  whatever  was  true  of  the  thought 
was  tnie  of  the  thing.  In  other  words,  Mind  and  Matter  being 
identJcal,  Ideas  and  Objects  were  correlates,  and  equally  true. 
This  was  the  position  upon  which  Descartes  stood ;  the  position 
upon  which  Spinoia  stood.  Schelling  and  Hegel  arrived  at  this 
position  by  a  diflerect  route,  but  they  also  took  their  stand  upon  it. 
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Now,  it  is  evident  that  suet  a  position  is  exposed  to  attacks  on 
all  sides;  to  none  more  so  than  the  contradictions  which  rise  up 
from  within  it.  If  whatever  is  true  of  Ideas  is  true  also  of  Objects, 
8  thousand  absurdities  bristle  up.  Thus,  as  Kant  said,  there  is 
considerable  difference  between  thinking  we  possess  a  hundred 
dollais,  and  possessing  them.  Hegel's  answer  is  delicious:  he 
declares  that  "  Philosophy  does  not  concern  itself  with  such 
things  as  a  hundred  dollars  !"  (daran  isl  pktlosopfiisch  nichts  aw 
erketmen.)  Philosophy  directs  its  thoughts  only  towards  that 
which  is  necessary  and  eternal. 

Very  well :  let  such  miserable  illustrations  as  that  of  dollars 
be  banished  from  discourse ;  let  ua  concern  oui'selves  only  with 
what  is  necessary  and  eternal ;  let  us  confine  ourselves  to  abstrac- 
tions. Are  there  no  contradictions  here  between  Thoughts  and 
Realities!  For  example,  we  have  the'ITionght  of  Non-existence  : 
does  therefore  this  Non-existence  which  is  our  Thought  also 
possess  an  objective  being)     Is  there  a  Non-exiatence  ! 

We  have  chosen  this  idle  question,  because  Hegcl  himself  baa 
forced  us  to  it.  He  boldly  says,  that  the  Non-existence — the 
Nothing — exiels,  because  it  is  a  Thought  (das  Nichts  ist;  denu 
es  iatein  Gedanke).  It  is  not,  however,  merely  a  Thought,  but 
it  is  the  same  Thought  as  that  of  a  pure  Being  (Segn),  viz.  an 
entirely  unconditioned  Thought. 

In  this,  coupled  with  his  famous  axiom,  that  "  Being  and  NoU' 
Being  are  the  same"  {Sei/n  sind  Mckls  ist  dasselbc),  wo  have 
two  of  the  curious  results  to  which  his  Method  led  him.  It  was 
the  Method  of  Descartes,  founded  upon  Descartes'  principle  of 
the  truth  of  ideas  being  equivalent  to  the  truth  of  things  ;  but 
inasmuch  as  this  met  with  strong  opposition  from  various  sides, 
Hegel  resolved  to  give  it  a  deeper,  firmw;  basis,  a  basis  that  went 
underneath  these  contradictions.  The  basis  was  his  principle  of 
the  identity  of  contraries. 

Two  contraries  are  commonly  supposed  to  exclude  eaeh  other 
reciprocally:  Existence  excludes  Non-Existence,  This  notion 
Hegel  pronounces  to  be  false,     Eveiy  thing  is  contradictory  in 
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itself:  contradiction  forms  its  essence:  its  identity  consists  in 
being  the  union  of  two  contraries.  Thus  Being  (Sejffi)  consid- 
ered absolutely — considered  as  unconditioned— that  is  to  say,  as 
Being  in  the  abstract,  apart  from  any  individual  thing,  is  the 
same  as  Nothing.  Existence  is  therefore  identical  with  its  nega- 
tion. Bnt  to  conclude  that  there  is  not  Existence,  would  be 
false  ;  for  the  abstract  Nothing  {^ickts)  is  at  the  same  time  the 
abstract  Being.  We  must  therefore  unite  these  two  contraries, 
and  in  so  doing  we  arrive  at  a,  middle  term — the  realization*  of 
the  two  in  one,  and  iJiis  is  amdiiioned  Existence— it  is  the  world. 
Here  is  another  example.  In  pure  light — that  is,  light  without 
color  or  shadow — we  should  be  totally  unable  to  see  any  thing. 


Absolute  clearness 
with  its  negali( 
e  complete  alone 


is  therefore  identical  with  absolute  obscurity— 
in  fact;  but  neither  clearness  nor  obscurity 
:  by  uniting  them  we  have  clearness  mingled 
with  obscurity ;  that  is  to  say,  we  have  Light  properly  so  called. 
Hegel  thus  seized  the  bull  by  the  horns.  Instead  of  allowing 
himself  to  be  worsted  by  the  arguments  derived  from  the  con- 
tradielions  to  which  the  identity  of  Existence  and  Knowledge 
was  exposed,  be  at  once  met  the  difficulty  by  declaring  that  the 
identity  of  contraries  was  the  very  condition  of  all  existence; 
without  a  contrary  nothing  could  coine  into  being.  This  was 
logical  audacity  which  astounded  his  countrymen,  and  they  have 
proclaimed  this  feat  worthy  of  immortal  glory,  A  new  light 
seemed  to  be  thrown  upon  the  world ;  a  new  aspect  was  given 
to  all  existences.  Being  was  at  the  same  time  Non-Being ;  Sub- 
ject was  at  the  same  time  Object;  and  Object  was  Subject: 
Force  was  at  the  same  time  Impotence;  Light  was  also  Dark- 
ness, and  Darkness  was  also  Light. 

"  Nothing  in  this  world  ia  sinale ; 
All  things,  by  a  law  divine, 
In  one  another's  being  mingle." 

The  merit  of  this  discover;',  whatever  may  be  its  value,  is 
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considerably  diminished  wteii  we  remember  how  distinctly  it 
was  enunciated  in  ancient  Greece.  Heraclitus  had  told  us  how 
"All  is,  and  ia  not;  for  though  it  comes  into  being,  jet  it  forth- 
wifii  ceases  to  be,"  Erapedocles  had  told  us  how  there  was 
"  Nothing  but  a  mingling  and  then  a  separation  of  the  mingled." 
Indeed  the  constant  flux  and  reflux  of  life,  the  many  changes, 
and  the  compound  nature  of  all  things,  must  early  have  led 
men  to  such  a  view.  Hegel  himself  admits  that  al!  the  posi- 
tions maintained  by  Heraclitus  have  been  by  him  developed 
in  his  Logic  What  then  was  wanting  to  Heraclitus — what 
is  the  great  merit  of  Hegel  ?  A  perception  of  the  logical 
law  of  the  identity  of  contraries.  To  this  Hegel  has  the  sole 
claim. 

Here,  then,  is  the  foundation-stone  of  Hegel's  system.  He 
adopts  the  principle  of  the  identity  of  Subject  and  Object.  This 
principle  being  prononnced  false,  hecause  it  leads  to  manifest 
contradictions,  Hegel  replies  that  the  principle  is  true ;  and  that 
it  nmst  lead  to  contradictions,  because  the  identity  of  contraries 
is  the  condition  of  all  existence. 

Such  is  the  Method  which  admiring  disciples  extol  as  the 
greatest  effort  of  Philosophy,  as  the  crown  of  all  previous  spec- 
ulations; and  even  in  France  it  has  been  in  some  q^uarters  ac* 
cepted  as  a  revelation. 

The  law  being  given,  we  may  now  give  the  process.  Let  ns 
take  any  one  Idea  (and  with  Hegel  an  Idea  is  a  reality,  an  Ob- 
ject, not  simply  a  modification  of  the  Subject)  ;  this  Idea,  by  its 
inherent  activity,  tends  to  develop  that  which  is  within  it.  This 
development  operates  a  division  of  the  Idea  into  two  parts — a 
positive  and  a  negative.  Instead  of  one  Idea  we  have  therefore 
two,  which  reciprocally  exclude  each  other.  The  Idea,  therefore, 
by  the  very  act  of  development,  only  conduces  to  its  own  nega- 
tion. But  the  process  does  not  stop  there.  The  negation  itself 
must  be  negatived.  By  this  negation  of  its  negation,  the  Idea 
returns  to  its  primitive  force.  But  it  is  no  longer  the  same.  It 
has  developed  all  that  it  contained.    It  has  absorbed  its  contrary. 
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Thus  the  negation  of  the  negation,  by  mppresdng  the  negation, 
at  the  same  time  preserves  it.* 

We  may,  by  way  of  anticipation,  observe  that  Hegel's  notion  of 
God  becomingconscious  of  Himself  in  Philosophy,  and  thereby  at- 
taining His  highest  development,  is  founded  on  the  above  process. 
God  as  pure  Being  can  only  pass  into  reality  through  a  nega- 
tion ;  in  Philosophy  He  negatives  this  negation,  and  thus  becomes 
&  positive  affirmation. 

I  III,  Absolltb  Idealism. 

We  have  seen  Hegel's  Method,  Whether  that  be  a  path  of 
transit  to  the  domain  of  truth,  or  only  to  the  cloud-land  of  mys- 
ticism and  the  bogs  of  absurdity,  our  readers  will  very  soon 
decide.  Meanwhile  we  must  further  detail  Hegel's  opinions ;  we 
must  see  whither  his  Method  did  lead  him. 

As  every  thing  contains  within  itself  a  contradiction,  and  as 
the  identity  of  the  two  constitntes  its  essence,  so  we  may  say 
that  Schelling's  conception  of  the  identity  of  Subject  and  Ob- 
ject was  not  altogether  exact.  He  assumed  the  reality  of  both 
of  ihesa poles  of  the  magnet;  and  the  identity  lie  called  the 
point  of  indifference  between  them.  These  two  extremities  were 
always  separate,  though  idendlied.  Hegel  declared  tliat  the 
essence  of  all  relation — that  which  is  true  and  positive  in  every 
relation — is  not  the  two  terms  related,  bnt  the  relation  itself. 
This  is  the  basis  of  Absolut*  IdeaJisni. 

It  may  be  thus  illustrated.  I  see  a  tree.  Psychologisfa  tell 
me  that  there  are  three  things  implied  in  this  one  fact  of  vision, 
viz,  a  tree,  an  image  of  that  tree,  and  a  mind  which  apprehends 
that  image.  Fichte  tells  me  that  it  is  I  alone  who  exist :  the 
tree  and  the  image  of  the  tree  are  but  one  thing,  and  that  is  a 
modification  of  my  mind.  This  is  Sabjeetive  Idealism.  Schel- 
iing   tells  Kie  that   both  the  tree  and  my  Ego   are   existences 

*  This  pl»j  upon  words  i 
*'to  Bnppress''  as  well  tis  " 
ntandf,  p.  SO. 
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equally  real  or  ideal,  but  they  are  nolliing  less  tlan  manifesta- 
lions  of  the  Absolute.  This  is  Ohjeclive  Idealism.  But,  accord- 
ing to  Hegel,  all  these  explaDstions  are  false.  The  only  thing 
really  existing  (in  this  one  fact  of  vision)  is  the  Idea — the  rela- 
tion. The  Ego  and  the  Tree  are  but  two  terms  of  the  relation 
and  owe  their  reality  to  it.     This  is  Absoliite  Id    I   n 

Of  the  three  forms  of  Idealism,  this  is    u    ly  th     n     t  j 
posterous;  and  that  any  sane  man — not  to    ].     k    t  a   n       so 


eminent  a 

tant  bel              th 

t 

ness  of  the  logic  which    b  onght 

1  n    to  tl      1  ass 

-th  t  h 
h          1 

should  not  at  once  reject  the  p  em 

sions  followed — must  eve      m       a 

wond  r  t    all     b 

tl     k  rs 

— must  ever  remain  a  str  kin     Uu  t 

t    nofth      nbo 

dd      n 

fidence  in 

bad  logic  which  distinguishes  metaphysicians — 

"  Gens  ratione  feros,  et  uionl 

;em  pHBtn  ohimieris." 

Truly,  a  : 

race  mad  with  logic,  and 

feeding  the  mind 

with  chi- 

meras. 

What  does  this  Absolute  Idealism  bring  us  to!  It  brings  us 
to  a  world  of  mere  "  relations."  The  Spinozistic  notion  of  "  Sub- 
stance" was  too  gross.  To  speak  of  Substance,  was  to  speak  only 
of  one  term  of  a  relation.  The  Universe  is  but  the  Universe  of 
Ideas,  which  are  at  once  boti  Objective  and  Subjective,  their  es- 
sence consisting  in  the  relation  the}  bear  to  each  other,  in  the 
identity  of  their  contradiction. 

Remark,  also,  that  this  Absolute  Idealism  is  notlimg  but 
Hume's  Skepticism,  in  a  dogmatical  form  Hume  denied  the 
existence  of  Mind  and  Matter,  and  said  there  was  nothing  but 
Ideas.  Hegel  denies  the  esistence  of  both  Object  and  Subject, 
and  says  there  is  nothing  but  the  '  relations'  ot  the  two  He 
blames  Kant  for  having  spoken  of  Things  as  if  thev  were  only 
appearances  to  us  {Ersckeinuugen fur  uni)  while  their  real  na 
ture  {Anaich)  was  inaccessible.  The  real  rehtion,  he  sajs,  w 
this :  that  the  Things  we  know  are  not  onlv  appearances  to  us, 
but  are  in  themselves  mere  appearances  (sondern  an  skk  blosse 
Unchdrntngen).    The  real  Objectivity  is  this ;  that  our  Thoughts 
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are  not.only  Thoughts,  but  at  the  same  time  are  the  reality  of 
Things* 

This  is  Ike  Philosophy — not  a  Philosophy,  remember — not  a 
system  which  may  take  its  place  amongst  other  systems.  No, 
it  is  the  Philosophy  par  ea'M^/mee.  We  have  Hegel's  word  for 
it;f  we  have  the  confirmation  of  that  word  by  many  ardent  dis- 
ciples. True  it  is,  that  some  of  the  young  Hegelians,  when  re- 
proached with  the  constant  changes  they  introduce,  reply  that  it 
belongs  to  the  nature  of  Philosophy  to  change.  But  these  are 
inconsiderate,  rash  young  men.  Mature  and  sober  thinkers  (of 
Hegel's  school)  declare  that,  although  some  improvements  are 
possible  in  detail,  yet  on  the  whole  Hegel  has  given  the  Philos- 
ophy to  the  world. 

And  this  philosophy  is  not  a  system  of  doctrines  whereby  man 
is  to  guide  himself.  It  is  something  far  greater.  It  is  the  con- 
templation of  the  self-development  of  the  Absolute.  Hegel  con- 
gratulates mankind  upon  the  fact  of  a  new  epoch  having  dawned. 
"  It  appears,"  says  he,  "  that  the  World-Spirit  {  Weltgekt)  has  at 
last  succeeded  in  freeing  himself  from  all  encumbrances,  and  is 
able  to  conceive  himself  as  Absolale  Intelligence  (sick  als  abso- 

Ivten  ffmi  zu  erfassen) For  he  is  this  only  in  as 

far  as  he  knows  himself  to  be  the  Absolute  Intelligence :  and 
this  he  knows  only  in  Science  ;  and  this  knowledge  alone  consti- 
tutes his  true  existence.'^ 

Such  pretensions  would  be  laughable,  were  they  not  so  painful 
to  contemplate.  To  think  not  only  of  one  man,  and  that  one 
remarkable  for  the  subtlety  of  his  intellect,  a  subtlety  which  was 
its  bane,  together  with  many  other  men— some  hundred  or  so, 
all  rising  above  the  ordinary  level  of  ability — one  and  all  cul- 
tivating, as  the  occupation  of  their  lives,  a  science  with  such 
pretensions,  and  with  such  a  Method  as  that  of  the  identity  of 

*  "Daas  die  Gedanken  nieht  bloas  nnsere  Gedankeu,  Bondam  mgleich  dss 
Anaich  der  Dinge  nnd  de9  Gegcnstiudlichenaberhsnplsind."— -EVw^w&^'oiiiB, 
p.  89 ;  see  also  p.  97.  TliB  whole  of  this  Introiigction  to  ihe  Eiu^dopadU  is 
worth  consults  II  g. 

+  Geich.  der  Phihs.  iii.  690.  J  Ibid.  Ui.  689. 
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contraries !  The  delusions  daily  to  bo  seen  are  thnae  of  igno- 
rance, and  only  depend  upon  ignorance.  But  the  delusions  of 
Metaphysics  are  the  delusions  of  an  ambitious  intelligence  nhich 
"o'erieaps  itself."  Men  such  as  Fichte,  ScLelliug,  and  Hegel, 
for  example,  belong  incoEtestably  to  a  Jiigh  order  of  mteliigencea ; 
yet  we  have  seen  to  what  their  reasonings  brought  them;  we 
have  seen  what  absurdities  they  could  accept,  believing  they  had 
f  und  the  truth.  Hegel  especially  impresses  you  with  a  sense  of 
h  a  w  nd  ful  power.  His  works  we  have  always  found  very 
su  ge.  his  ideas,  if  repugnant  to  what  we  regard  as  the 

ru  1  are  et  so  coherent,  so  systematically  developed,  so  obvi- 
u  ly  com  ng  from  matured  meditation,  that  we  have  always 
n  en  f  0  n  he  perusal  with  a  sense  of  the  author's  greatness. 
We  allude  especially  to  his  Lectures  on  j^siheties,  his  ffiaCory 
of  Philosophy,  his  Pkilosopky  of  History,  and  his  Philosophy 
of  Religion. 

As  for  the  system  itself,  we  may  leave  to  all  readers  to  decide 
whether  it  be  worthy  of  any  attention,  except  as  an  illustration  of 
tlie  devious  errors  of  speculation.  A  system  which  begins  with 
assuming  that  Being  and  Non-Being  are  the  same,  because  Being 
in  the  abstract  must  be  conceived  as  the  Unconditioned,  and  so 
must  Non-Being,  therefore  both,  as  unconditioned,  are  the  same ; 
a  system  which  proceeds  upon  the  identity  of  contraries  as  the 
method  of  Philosophy ;  a  system  in  which  Thought  is  the  same  as 
the  Thing,  and  the  Thing  ia  the  same  as  the  Thought;  a  system 
in  which  the  only  real  positive  existence  is  that  of  simple  Relation, 
the  two  terms  of  which  are  Mind  and  Matter ;— -this  system,  were  it 
wholly  true,  leaves  al,l  the  questions  for  which  science  is  useful  as 
a  light,  just  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever,  and  is  therefore  unwor- 
thy the  attention  of  earnest  men  working  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind. 

Not  only  is  it  useless ;  it  is  worse,  it  is  pernicious.  The  facility 
with  which  men  can  throw  all  questions  into  the  systematic  ob- 
scurity of  metaphysics,  has  long  been  the  bane  of  German  Liter- 
ature  and  Thought.     In  England  and  France  we  have  been 
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saved  from  perpetuating  the  frivolous  discussions  of  the  School- 
men, mainly  because  we  Lave  retained  their  nomenclature  and 
t«rminology,  and  are  warned  by  these  from  off  scholastic  ground ; 
but  the  Germans,  having  invented  a  new  philosophical  language, 
do  not  perceive  that  the  new  termsdisguise  old  errors;  they  fail 
to  recognize  in  Irrlicht  the  femiliar  face  oi  Ignis  faiuua. 

g  IV.  Hbobl's  Logic. 

Philosophy  being  the  contemplation  of  the  self-development  of 
the  Absolute,  or,  as  Hegel  sometimes  calls  it,  the  representation 
of  tie  Idea  {Ilaratellung  der  Idee),  it  first  must  be  settled  in  what 
directions  this  development  takes  place. 

The  process  is  this.  Every  thing  mijst  be  first  considered 
per  ae  {an  mcK) ;  next  in  its  negation,  or  some  other  thing  {An- 
derseyri).  These  are  the  two  terms — tlie  contraries;  but  they 
must  be  identified  in  some  third,  or  they  cannot  exist :  this  third 
is  the  Relation  of  the  two  (the  Anundfursichneyn).  This  is  the 
affirmation  which  is  founded  on  the  negation  of  a  negation  :  it  is 
therefore  positive,  real. 

The  Absolute,  which  is  both  Thought  and  Being,  must  be  con- 
sidered in  this  triple  orJer  inJ  philosophy  falls  into  three  parts: 

I.  Logic,  the  science  of  the  Idee*  anu-nd/vr  sicJi. 

II.  Nature  PiitLOaoPHi  as  the  science  of  the  Idee  in  its  Aitr 
derseyn. 

III.  Philosophy  of  Intelligence,  as  the  Idee  which  has  re- 
turned from  its  inder^eyn  to  itself. 

Logic,  in  this  system  has  a  very  different  meaning  from  that 
usually  given  ti  the  word  It  is,  indeed,  equally,  with  the  com- 
mon logic,  an  ex^minat  on  of  the  forms  of  Thought ;  but  it  is 
more: — it  is  an  exammiticn  of  Things,  no  less  than  of  Thoughts. 
As  Object  and  Sub|cct  are  declared  identical,  and  whatever  is 
true  of  the  Thought  is  equally  true  of  the  Thing,  since  the 
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Thought  is  the  thing,  Logic,  of  course,  takes  the  place  of  the 
ancient  Logic,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  Metaphysics.  It  is  the 
generation  of  all  abstract  ideas.  Consequently  it  contains  the 
whole  system  of  Science ;  and  the  other  parts  are  hut  the  appli- 
cation of  this  Iflgic 

Hej,el  b  Logic  is  uonta  ned  in  three  stout  volumes  of  dry  hard 
scholasticism  It  is  a  representation  of  the  Idee,  in  its  process 
of  pure  thought  free  from  all  contact  with  objects.  It  is  wholly 
abslrict  It  beg  ns  w  th  pure  Being.  This  pure  Being,  in  vir- 
tie  ot  its  punty  is  uncmiditioned  ;  but  that  which  has  no  condi- 
tions has  no  existence  :  it  is  a  pure  abstraction.  Now  a  pure  ab- 
straction is  also  the  JSfotking  (das  Nickta) '.  it  also  has  no  condi- 
tions ;  its  unconditionalness  makes  its  nothingness.  The  first 
proposition  in  Logic  is,  therefore, "  Being  and  Non-Being  ave  the 

Hegel  admits  the  proposition  to  be  somewhat  paradoxical,  and 
is  fully  aware  of  its  openness  to  ridicule  ;  but  he  is  not  a  man 
to  be  scared  by  a  paradox,  to  be  shaken  by  a  sarcasm.  He  is 
aware  that  stupid  common-sense  will  ask,  "whether  it  is  the 
same  if  my  house,  my  property,  the  air  I  breathe,  this  town,  sun 
the  law,  mind,  or  God,  exist  or  not."  Certainly,  a  very  pertinent 
question:  how  does  he  answer  it!  "In  such  examples,"  he 
says,  "  particular  ends — utility,  for  instance — are  understood,  and 
then  it  is  asked  if  it  is  indifferent  to  me  whether  these  useful 
things  exist  or  not!  But,  in  truth.  Philosophy  is  precisely  the 
doctrine  which  is  to  free  man  from  innumerable  finite  aims  and 
ends,  and  to  make  him  so  indifferent  to  them  that  it  is  really  all 
the  same  whether  such  things  exist  or  not."  Here  we  trace  the 
Alexandrian  influence ;  except  that  Plotinus  would  never  have  had 
the  audacity  to  say  that  Philosophy  was  to  make  us  indifferent 
whether  God  existed  or  not;  and  it  must  have  been  a  slip  of  the 
pen  which  made  Hegel  include  God  in  the  examples :  a  slip  of 
the  pen,  or  else  the  "  rigor  of  his  pitiless  logic,"  of  which  his  dis- 
ciples talk.  "  Pitiless"  indeed  ! — more  intrepid  absurdity  it 
would  be  difficult  to  And. 
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Remark,  also,  the  evasive  nature  of  his  reply.  Commoa-setii* 
su^csts  to  him  a  plain  direct  question,  not  without  interest.  This 
question,  plain  as  it  is,  goes  to  the  bottom  of  his  system.  He 
evades  it  by  answering,  that  Philosophy  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  iat«resls  of  men.  Very  true  ;  his  system  has  nothing  to  do 
with  them.  Bat  the  question  put  was  not,  "  Has  Philosophy  to 
concern  itself  with  the  interests  of  mankind  ?"  The  question  put 
was,  "  I^  as  you  say.  Being  and  Non-Being  are  tlie  same,  is  it  the 
same  thing  to  have  a  house  and  not  to  have  it?"  Hegel  might 
have  g^ven  a  better  answer  even  upon  his  own  principles. 

To  return,  however.  The  first  proposition  has  given  us  the  two 
contraries ;  there  must  be  an  identity — a  relation — to  give  them 
positive  reality.  As  pure  Being,  and  aa  pure  Non-Being,  they  have 
no  reality  ;  they  are  mere  potentialities.  Unite  them,  and  you 
have  the  Becoming  {  Werdm),  and  that  is  reality.  Analyze  this 
idea  of  Becoming,  and  you  will  find  that  it  contains  precisely 
these  two  elements, — a  Non-Being  from  which  it  is  evolving, 
and  a  Being  which  is  evolved. 

Now  these  two  elements,  which  reciprocally  contradict  each 
otter,  which  incessantly  tend  to  absorb  each  other,  are  only 
maintained  in  their  reality  by  means  of  the  relation  in  which  they 
are  to  each  other ; — that  is,  the  point  of  the  magnet  which  keeps 
the  poles  asunder,  and  by  keeping  them  asunder  prevents  their 
annihilating  each  other.  The  Becoming  is  the  first  concrete 
Thought  we  cau  have,  the  fiist  conception ;  Being  and  Non-Be- 
ing are  pure  abstractions. 

A  question  naturally  suggests  itself  as  to  how  Being  and  Non- 
Being  pass  from  Abstractions  into  Realities.  The  only  answer 
Hegel  gives  us  is,  that  they  Secome  Realities  :  but  this  is  answering 
us  with  the  very  question  itself.  We  want  to  know  }iow  they  be- 
come. In  themselves,  as  pure  Abstractions,  they  have  no  reality ; 
and  although  two  negatives  make  an  affirmative  in  language,  it 
is  not  50  evident  how  they  can  accomplish  this  in  fact.  The 
question  is  of  course  insoluble ;  and  those  Hegelians  whom  we 
1  the  point,  unanimously  declared  it  to  be  one  of 
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those  truths  (very  numerous  in  their  system)  which  can  be  cora- 
preheiided,  but  not  proved. 

Let  us  grant  the  Becoming.  It  is  the  identity  of  Being  and 
Non-Being  ;  and  as  such  it  is  Being  as  determined,  conditioned. 
All  determination  {Beslimmung)  is  Negation.*  Therefore,  in 
order  that  Being  should  become,  it  must  suffer  first  a  negation  ; 
the  Anskhaeyn  must  also  be  Anderseya,  and  the  relation  of  the 
two  is  total  reahty,  the  Anujid/ur^haeyn. 

Quality  is  the  first  negation :  it  is  the  reality  of  a  thing. 
That  which  constitutes  Quality  is  tlie  negation  which  is  the  con- 
dition of  its  Being.  Blue,  for  example,  is  blue  only  because  it  is 
the  negation  of  red,  green,  pui-ple,  etc. ;  a  meadow  is  a  meadow 
only  because  it  is  not  a  vineyard,  a  park,  a  ploughed  field,  etc. 

Being,  having  suffered  a  Negation,  is  determined  as  Quality, — 
it  is  Something,  and  no  longer  an  Abstraction.  But  this  some- 
thing is  limited  by  its  very  condition  ;  and  this  limit,  this  nega- 
tion, is  external  to  it :  hence  Something  implies  Some-other-thing. 
There  is  a  This  and  a  That.  Now  the  Something  and  the 
Some-other-thing,  the  This  and  the  That,  are  the  same  thing. 
This  is  a  tree  ;  7'hal  ia  a  house.  If  I  go  to  the  house,  it  will 
then  be  the  This,  and  the  tree  will  be  That.  Let  the  tree 
be  the  Something,  and  the  house  the  Some-other -thing,  and  the 
same  change  of  terms  may  take  place.  This  proves  that  the  two 
are  identical.  The  something  carries  its  opposite  (other-thing) 
within  itself;  it  is  constantly  becoming  the  other-thing.  Clearly 
showing  that  the  only  positive  reality  is  the  Relation  which 
always  subsists  throughout  the  changes  of  the  terms. 

This,  it  must  be  owned,  looks  like  the  insanity  of  Logic.  It  is 
not,  however,  unexampled  in  Hegel's  works.  In  his  Phanome- 
noloffie  des  Geistes,  he  tells  us  tliat  perception  gives  us  the  ideas 
of  Now,  Here,  This,  etc.  And  what  is  the  Now  3  At  noon  I  say, 
"  JVbuiit  is  day."  Twelve  hours  afterwards  I  say,  "JVow  it  is 
night."     My  first  affirmation  is  therefore  false  as  to  the  second, 

nera  play  upoQ  words. 
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my  second  false  as  to  tbe  first :  which,  proves  that  the  Now  is  a 
genera!  idea;  and  as  such  a  real  existence,  independent  of  all 
particulfff  Nows. 

Our  readers  are  by  this  time  prohably  quite  weary  of  this  friv- 
olous Logic ;  we  shall  spare  them  any  farther  details.  If  they 
wish  further  to  learn  about  Quantities,  Identities,  Diversities,  etc., 
they  must  consult  the  original. 

Those  who  are  utter  strangers  to  German  speculation  will 
wonder,  perhaps,  how  it  is  possible  for  such  verbal  quibbles  to 
be  accepted  as  Philosophy.  But,  in  the  first  place,  Philosophy 
itself,  in  all  its  highest  speculations,  is  but  a  more  or  less  inge- 
nious playing  upon  words.  From  Thalos  to  Hegel,  verbal  distinc- 
tions have  always  formed  the  ground  of  Philosophy,  and  must 
ever  do  so  as  long  as  we  are  unable  to  penetrate  the  essence  of 
things.  In  tlie  second  place,  Hegel's  Logic  is  a  wort  requiring 
prodigious  effort  of  thought  to  understand ;  so  difficult  and  am- 
biguous is  the  language,  and  so  obscure  the  meaning.  Now, 
when  a  man  has  once  made  this  effort,  and  succeeded,  he  is  very 
apt  to  overvalue  the  result  of  all  that  labor,  and  to  believe  what 
he  has  found,  to  be  a  genuine  truth.  Thirdly,  Hegel  is  very 
consistent ;  consistent  in  audacity,  in  absurdity.  If  the  student 
yields  assent  to  the  premises,  he  is  sure  to  be  dragged  irresistibly 
to  the  conclusions.  Fourthly,  the  reader  must  not  suppose  that 
the  absurdities  of  Hegel's  system  arc  so  apparent  in  bis  works  as 
in  our  exposition.  We  have  exerted  ourselves  to  the  utmost  to 
preserve  the  real  significance  of  his  speculations ;  but  we  have 
also  endeavored  to  bring  them  into  the  clear  light  of  day.  Any 
thing  except  a  verbal  translation  would  reveal  some  aspects  of 
the  absurdity,  by  the  very  fact  of  bringing  it  out  of  the  obscurity 
with  which  the  German  terminology  veils  it.  The  mountain 
looming  through  a  fog  turns  out  to  be  a  miserable  hut  as  soon 
as  the  fog  is  scattered  ;  and  so  the  boasted  system  of  Absolute 
Idealism  turns  out  to  be  only  a  play  upon  words,  as  soon  as  it 
is  dragged  from  out  the  misty  terminology  in  which  it  is  en- 
shrouded. 
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EeLIGION    AKD    PillLOSOPIIY. 

Having  exhibited  the  vai'ious  evolutions  of  the  Idee  as  pure 
Thought,  Hegel  undertakes  to  exhibit  its  objective  evolutions  in 
the  domain  of  Nature, 

In  the  former  attempt  he  bad  only  lo  deal  with  abstractions  ; 
and  it  was  no  such  difBcult  matter  to  exhibit  the  "  genesis  of 
ideas" — the  dependence  of  one  fonunla  upon  another.  Verbal 
distinctions  were  sufficient  there.  But  verbal  distinctions,  auda- 
cious logic,  and  obscure  terminology  avail  nothing  in  attacking 
the  problems  presented  to  us  by  Nature ;  and  in  endeavoring  to 
give  scientific  solutions,  Nature  is  not  to  be  coerced.  Aware  of 
the  difficulties — seeing  instinctively  that  the  vaiieties  of  Nature 
could  not  be  reduced  to  the  same  simplicity  as  the  varieties  of 
the  7iiee— as  Thought  had  been  reduced  in  his  Logic — Hegel  as- 
serted that  the  determinations  of  the  Idee  in  its  exteriority  could 
not  follow  the  same  march,  as  the  determinations  of  the  Idee  as 
Thought.  Instead  of  generating  each  other  reciprocally,  as  in 
the  Logic,  these  determinations  in  Nature  have  no  other  connec- 
tion than  that  of  coexistence;  sometimes  indeed  tbey  appear 
isolated, 

"When  we  look  abroad  upon  Nature,  wo  observe  an  endless 
variety  of  transformationa.  At  first  these  seem  without  order ; 
on  looking  deeper,  we  find  that  there  is  a  regular  series  of  devel- 
opment from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  These  transformations 
are  the  struggles  of  the  Idee  to  manifest  itself  ohjectivehj.  Nature 
is  a  dumb  Intelligence  striving  to  articulate.  Atfirst  she  mumbles; 
with  succeeding  efforts  she  articulates ;  at  last  she  speaks. 

Every  modification  which  the  Idee  undergoes  in  the  sphere  of 
pure  Thought  it  endeavors  to  express  in  the  sphere  of  Nature. 
And  thus  an  object  is  elevated  in  the  scale  of  creation  in  so  far 
as  it  resumes  within  itself  a  greater  number  of  qualities ;  inor- 
ganic matter  is  succeeded  by  organic,  and  amongst  organized 
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ttgs  there  is  a  graduated  scale  from  the  plant  up  to  man.  In 
Q  the  Idee  assumes  its  highest  grade.  In  Reason  it  becomes 
IS  of  itself,  and  thereby  attains  real  and  positive  existence 
■ — the  highest  point  of  development.  Nature  is  divine  in  prin- 
ciple {an  sick),  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  it  divine  as  it  exists. 
By  the  Pantheists  Nature  is  made  one  with  God,  and  God  one 
with  Nature.  In  truth,  Nature  is  but  the  exteriority  {Aeusser- 
lichkeit)  of  God  :  it  is  the  passage  of  the  Idee  through  imperfec- 
tion {Ab/all  der  Idee).  Observe  moreover  that  Nature  is  not 
only  external  in  relation  to  the  Idee,  and  to  the  subjective  exist- 
ence of  the  Idee,  namely  Intelligence  ;  but  exteriority  constitutes 
the  condition  in  virtue  of  which  Nature  is  Nature  {sondem  din 
Aeusmrlichkeit  maeht  die  Bestimmung  aus,  in  V)elcher  sie  ola 
NatuT  iat). 

The  Philosophy  of  Nature  is  divided  into  three  sections — 
Mechanics,  Physics,  and  Physiology.  Into  the  details,  we  are 
happy  to  say,  our  plan  forbids  us  to  enter ;  or  we  should  have 
many  striking  illustrations  of  the  futility  of  that  Method  which 
pretends  to  construct  the  scheme  of  the  world  &  priori.  Experi- 
mental philosophers — Newton  especially — are  treated  with  con- 
sistent contempt.  Hegel  is  not  a  timid  speculator ;  he  recoils 
from  no  coosequence ;  he  bows  down  to  no  name ;  he  is  im- 
pressed by  no  faci,  however  great.  That  Newton's  speculations 
should  be  no  better  than  drivel,  and  his  "  discoveries"  no  better 
than  illusions,  were  natural  consequences  of  Hegel's  fundamental 
theories.  That  all  Enrope  had  been  steadily  persevering  in  ap- 
plying Newton's  principles,  and  extending  his  discoveries, — that 
Science  was  making  gigantic  strides,  hourly  improving  man's 
mastery  over  Nature,  hourly  improving  the  condition  of  man- 
kind,— this  fact,  however  great  it  might  appear  to  others,  when 
coupled  with  the  other  fact,  that  upon  the  octolog^cal  Method 
no  discoveries  had  yet  been  made,  and  none  seemed  likely  to  be 
made — appeared  to  Ilegel  as  unworthy  of  a  philosopher's  notice. 
The  interests  of  mankind  were  vulgar  considerations,  for  which 
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there  would  always  be  abundant  vulgar  minds.    The  p 
had  other  objects. 

The  third  and  last  part  of  Hegel's  gysteni  is  the  Philosophy  of 
Intelligence.  Therein  the  Idee  I'eturns  from  Nature  to  itself,  and 
returns  through  a  consciousness  of  itsel£ 

Subjectively  the  Idee  first  manifcste  ifself  as  a  Soul ;  it  then 
returns  upon  itself,  and  becomes  Consciousness ;  and  finally  ren- 
ders itaelf  an  Object  to  itself,  and  then  it  is  Reason, 

Objectively  the  Idee  manifcsfs  itself  as  Will,  and  realizes  itself 
in  History  and  in  Law. 

The  Subjective  and  Objective  manifestations  being  thus 
matted  out,  we  have  now  to  see  in  what  manner  the  identity  of 
the  two  will  manifest  itself  The  identity  of  the  Objective  and 
Subjective  is  the  Idee  as  Intelligence,  having  conscionsness  of 
itself  in  individuals,  and  realizing  itself  as  Art,  as  Eeligion,  and 
as  Philosophy. 

The  "  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Ilistory,"*  edited  by  the 
late  accomplished  Professor  Gans,  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  books 
on  the  subject  we  ever  read.  The  following  ideas  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  give  an  indication  of  its  method. 

History  is  the  development  of  the  Idee  objectively— -the  pro- 
cess by  which  it  attains  to  a  consciousness  of  itself  by  expldning 
itself.f  The  condition  of  Intelligence  is  to  know  itself;  but  it 
can  know  itself  only  after  having  passed  through  the  three 
phases  of  the  method,  namely,  affirmation,  negation,  and  nega- 
tion of  negation,  as  the  return  to  consciousness  endowed  with 
reality.  It  is  owing  to  these  phases  that  the  humau  race  is  per- 
fectible. 

States,  Nations,  and  Individuals  represent  the  determinate 
moments  of  this  development.    Each  of  these  moments  manifests 


*  Werhi,  vol.  ijt. 

t  History  is  a  sort  of  Theodieea ;  the  merit  of  ori^n^ity,  however,  which 
Hegel  claims  {EmUitang,  p.  20},  is  due  to  Vioo,  from  whom  he  hsa  largely 
borrowed  ;  Vioo  espreesly  calls  his  New  Scienca  a  Civii  Theology  of  Dicint 
PfOBidemx.    See  La  Sdatee  Svwoelle,  livre  i.  oh,  iv. 
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itself  in  the  constitution,  in  the  manners,  in  the  creeds,  in  the 
whole  social  state  of  any  one  nation.  For  this  nation  it  is  what 
we  call  the  spirit  of  the  age  it  is  the  onlv  posMble  truth  and 
by  its  light  all  things  are  seen  But  with  retereni,e  to  the  abso 
lute  Idee  all  these  pjiticular  manifestations  are  nothing  but 
moments  of  transition — instruments  by  whii.h  the  transition  to 
another  higher  moment  is  prepare  1  Greit  men  are  the  inuir 
nations  of  the  spirit  of  the  age 

It  is  not  every  nation  that  constitutes  itself  into  a  state  to  do 
that,  it  must  pass  from  i  fimilj  to  a  horde  from  a  horde  to  a 
tribe,  and  from  a  tribe  to  a  state,  lliis  is  the  formal  realization 
of 'the  Mee. 

But  the  Idee  must  have  a  theatre  on  which  to  develop  itself. 
The  Earth  is  that  theatre  ;  and  as  it  is  the  product  of  the  Idee 
(according  to  the  Naturpkilmophie),  we  have  the  curious  pheno- 
menon of  an  actor  playing  upon  a  stage — that  stage  being  him- 
self 1  But  the  Earth,  as  the  geographical  basis  of  History,  has 
three  great  divisions: — I.  The  mountainous  regions.  2.  The 
plains  and  valleys.  3.  Tlie  coasts  and  mouths  of  rivers.  The 
first  represents  the  primitive  condition  of  mankind;  the  second 
the  more  advanced  condition,  when  society  begins  (o  be  formed ; 
the  third,  when,  by  means  of  river-communi cation,  the  activity 
of  the  human  race  is  allowed  free  development  in  all  directions, 
particularly  of  commerce.  This  is  another  of  the  ideas  of  Vieo,* 
and  is  in  contradicfion  to  alJ  history. 

The  great  moments  of  History  are  four.  1.  In  the  East  we 
have  the  predominance  of  substantiality ;  the  Idee  does  not 
know  its  freedom.  The  rights  of  men  are  unknown  because  the 
East  knows  only  that  one  is  free.  This  is  the  childhood  of  the 
World.  2.  In  Greece  wo  have  the  predominance  of  Individu- 
ality. The  Idee  knows  that  it  is  free,  but  only  under  certain 
forms,  that  is  to  say,  only  some  are  free.  Mind  is  still  mixed 
with  Matter,  and  finds  its  expression  therein;  this  expression  is 

*  La  ScieMt  Muwile,  iivrs  i.  oh.  ii.  g  97. 
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Beauty.  Thia  is  the  youlhhood  of  the  World.  3.  In  Rome  we 
have  opposition  between  the  Objective  and  Subjective  :  the  po- 
litical universality  and  individual  freedom  both  developed,  yet 
not  united.  This  is  the  Manhood  of  the  World.  4.  In  the  Teu- 
tonic Nations  we  have  the  unity  of  the  contradiction — the  Idee 
knowing  itself;  and  instead  of  supposing,  like  Greece  and  Rome, 
that  some  only  are  free,  it  knows  that  oXl  men  are  free.  This  is 
the  old-age  of  the  World  ;  but  although  the  old-age  of  body  is 
weakness,  the  old-age  of  Mind  is  ripeness.  The  first  form  of 
government  which  we  see  in  History  is  Despotism ;  the  second  is 
Democracy  and  Aristocracy ;  the  third  is  Monarchy.* 

On  reading  over  this  meagre  analysis,  the  ingenious  specula- 
tions of  the  original  will  scarcely  be  recognized.  Such  is  the 
art  with  which  Hegel  clothes  his  ideas  in  the  garb  of  Philosophy, 
that  though  aware  that  he  is  writing  fiction,  not  history,  and 
giving  us  perversions  of  notorious  iacts  as  the  laws  of  historical 
development — telling  us  that  the  Spirit  of  the  World  manifests 
himself  under  such  and  such  phases,  when  it  is  apparent  to  all 
that,  granting  the  theory  of  this  World- Spirit's  development,  the 
phas^  were  not  such  as  Hegel  declares  them  to  have  been ; — al- 
though we  are  aware  of  all  this,  yet  is  the  book  so  ingenious 
and  amusing,  that  it  seems  almost  unfair  to  reduce  it  to  such  a 
caput  mortuum  as  our  analysis.  Nevertheless  the  principles  of 
his  philosophy  of  History  are  those  we  have  given  above.  The 
application  of  those  principles  to  the  explication  of  the  various 
events  of  History,  is  still  more  ingenious. 

Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Seligwn  has  in  the  last  few  years  been 
the  subject  of  bitter  disputes.  The  schisms  of  the  young  Hege- 
lians—the doctrines  of  Strauss,  Feuerbach,  Bruno,  Bauer,  and 
others — being  all  deduced,  or  pretended  to  be  deduced,  from 
Hegel's  system,  much  angiy  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  tlie 
real  significance  of  that  system.  When  doctors  thus  disagree, 
we  shall  not  presume  to  decide.     We  will  leave  the  matter  to 

•  J'hilesaphU  der  G4scM:hit,  p.  138. 
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theologians ;  and  for  the  present  only  notice  Hegel's  fundamental 

It  ia  often  a  matter  of  wonder  to  see  how  Hegel's  Method  is 
applied  to  all  subjects,  and  bow  hia  theory  of  life  can  be  brought 
to  explain  every  product  of  life.  This  is  doubtless  a  groat  lo^cal 
meiit;  &ad  it  inspires  disciples  with  boundless  confidence.  Few, 
however,  we  suspect,  have  approached  the  subject  of  Religion 
without  some  misgivings  as  to  the  applicability  of  the  Method 
to  explain  it.  Probably  the  triumph  is  great  when  the  applica- 
bility is  shown  to  be  aa  perfect  here  as  elsewhere.  Of  this  our 
readers  shall  judge. 

Hegel,  of  cpurae,  accepts  the  Trinity ;  his  whole  system  is 
Trinitarian.  God  the  Father  is  the  eternal  Idee  an  utid/ur  &kh  : 
that  is  to  say,  the  Idee'as  an  unconditioned  Abstraction.  God  the 
Son,  engendered  by  the  Father,  is  the  Idee  as  Andersseyn :  that 
is  to  say,  as  a  conditioned  Keality,  The  separation  has  taken 
place  which,  by  means  of  a  mgation,  givea  the  Abstraction  real 
existence.  God  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  Identity  of  the  two ;  the 
negation  of  the  jtepation,  and  perfect  totality  of  existence.  He  is 
the  Consciousness  of  himself  as  Spirit :  this  is  the  condition  of 
his  existence. 

God  the  Father  was  before  the  World,  and  created  it.  That 
is  to  say,  he  existed  an  sick,  as  the  pure  Idee,  before  he  assumed 
any  reality.  He  created  the  World,  because  it  is  the  essence  of 
hia  being  to  create  (es  gehUrt  sw  seinem  Seyn,  Wesen,  Sehdp/er 
zu  seyn).  Did  he  not  create,  then  would  his  own  exiateace  be 
incomplete. 

The  vulgar  notion  of  theologians  is  that  God  created  the  world 
by  an  act ;  bat  Heget  says  that  the  creation  is  not  an  act,  but  an 
eternal  moment — not  a  thing  done,  but  a  thing  perpetually  dmng  ; 
God  did  not  create  the  world,  he  is  eternally  creating  it  Attached 
also  to  this  vulgiir  notion,  is  another  less  precisely  but  more 
commonly  entertained ;  namely,  that  God,  having  created  the 
world  by  an  act  of  his  will,  lets  it  develop  itself  with  no  inter- 
ference of  his ;  as  Goethe  somewhere  ridicules  it,  he  "  sits  aloft 
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seeing  the  world  go."  This  was  not  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul, 
whose  pregnant  words  are,  "  In  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being."  We  live  in  God,  not  out  of  him,  not  simply  by  him. 
And  this  is  what  Hegei  means  when  he  denies  that  the  creation 
was  a  single  act.  Creation  was,  and  is,  and  ever  will  be.  Crea- 
tion is  the  reality  of  God :  it  is  God  passing  into  activity,  but 
neither  suspended  nor  exhausted  in  the  act. 

This  is  all  we  can  here  give  of  his  Philosophy  of  Beligion; 
were  we  to  venture  further,  we  should  only  get  ourselves  entan- 
gled jn  the  thorny  labyrinth  of  theological  problems.  Let  us 
pass,  therefore,  to  his  History  of  Philosophy,  which,  according 
to  him,  is  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  Idee  as  intelli- 
gence. This  development  of  thought  is  nothing  more  than  the 
various  transitions  which  constitute  the  moments  of  the  absolute 
Method.  Ali  these  mom«nfs  are  represented  in  history;  so  that 
the  History  of  Philosophy  is  the  reproduction  of  the  Loffie  under 
the  forms  of  intelligence.  The  succession  of  these  moments 
gives  to  each  period  a  particular  philosophy ;  but  these  various 
philosophies  are,  in  trnth,  only  parts  of  tlie  one  philosophy. 
This  looks  liice  the  Eclecticism  of  Victor  Couaio ;  and  indeed 
Cousin's  system  is  but  an  awkward  imitation  of  Hegel :  but  the 
Frenchman  has  either  misunderstood,  or  has  modified,  the  views 
of  his  master. 

Historically  speaking,  there  have  been,  according  to  Eege), 
but  two  philosophies — that  of  Greece  and  that  of  Germany.  TTie 
Greeks  conceived  Thought  under  the  form  of  the  Idee  ;  the  mod- 
erns have  conceived  it  under  the  form  of  Spirit.  The  Greeks 
of  Alexandria  arrived  at  unity ;  bat  their  unity  was  only  ideal, 
it  existed  objectively  in  thought.  The  subjective  aspect  was 
wanting :  the  totality  knew  itself  not  as  subjective  and  objective. 
This  is  the  triumph  of  modem  philosophy. 

The  Tnoments  have  been  briefly  these : — 1.  AVith  Thales  and 
the  Eleatics,  the  Idee  was  conceived  as  pure  Being — the  One. 

2.  With  Plato  it  was  conceived  as  Universal,  Essence,  Thought. 

3.  With  Aristotle  as  Conception  {Begriff).     4.  With  the  Stoics, 
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Epicureans,  and  Skeptics,  as  aubjective  Conception,  5.  "With 
the  Alexandrians  as  the  totality  of  Thought.  6.  With  Descartes 
as  the  Self-Oonsciousness.  7.  With  Fichte  as  the  Absolute,  or 
^ffo.     8,  With  Schelling  as  the  Identity  of  Subject  and  Object. 

We  close  here  our  exposition  of  Hegel's  tenets ;  an  exposition 
which  we  have  boeti  forced  to  give  more  in  his  own  words  than 
we  could  have  wished  ;  but  the  plan^we  adopted  with  respect  to 
Kant  and  Fichte  would  not  have  been  so  easy  (we  doubt  if  it  be 
possible)  with  respect  to  Hegel,  whose  language  must  be  learned, 
for  the  majority  of  his  distinctions  are  only  verbal.  In  Kant 
and  Fichte  the  thoughts  were  to  be  grappled  with ;  in  Hegel  the 
form  is  every  thing. 

We  have  only  touched  upon  essential  points.  Those  desirous 
of  more  intimate  acquaintauce  with  the  system,  are  referred  to 
the  admirable  edition  of  his  complete  woiis,  published  by  his  dis- 
ciples, in  twelve  volumes,  octavo.  If  this  voluminousness  be  some- 
what too  alarming,  we  can  recommend  the  abridgment  by  Pranz 
and  Hillert  (HegeVs  Philoiopkk  in  wdrtUchen  Av^ziigen,  Berlin, 
1843),  where  the  whole  system  is  given  in  Hegel's  own  words,  and 
only  his  illustrations  and  minute  details  are  omitted.  Miehelet's 
work  is  useful  mainly  for  its  bibliography.  He  indicates  the  vari- 
ous directions  taken  by  Hegel's  disciples,  Chalybaus  is  popular, 
but  touches  only  on  a  few  points.  Barchou  de  Penhoen  evidently 
knows  Hegel  only  at  second-hand,  and  is  not  to  be  trusted.  Dr. 
Ott's  work  is  ill  written,  but  is  very  useful  as  an  introduction  to 
the  study  of  the  works  themselvei  and  has  been  very  useful  to 
us  in  our  exposition.  No  work  of  Hegel  s  his  been  traniHted 
into  English  ;*  and  only  his  jSsthetik  mto  French  and  tl  at  is 
more  an  analysis,  we  believe,  than  a  tianslation  The  Pkiloi 
opky  of  Si&lory  has  been  translated  into  Italian. 

•  Since  this  wns  writWD,  tt  part  of  the  ioDie  has  appeared  under  this 
tjlle :  Thx  Subjective  Logic  of  Begd,  Iramialed  by  S.  Slomaa  and  J.  WaUon, 
1S55,  To  the  list  of  works  mentioned  above  should  be  added  Wilm's  ad- 
mirabte  Bisl.  de  la  Fiil<^.  AUemojidf,  by  Fw  the  beat  work  on  the  subject 
knoivii  to  me. 
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TENTH  EPOCH. 

PSYCHOLOGY   SEEKING   THi  BASIS  IN   PHYSIOLOGY. 


OHAPTEE  I. 

OABANIS. 

"While  Ontology  was  reassertiag  its  claim  in  GerraaQy,  with 
such  results  as  we  have  seen,  Philosophy  in  England  and  Franc* 
relinquished  its  lofty  claims,  and  contented  itself  with  the  en- 
deavor to  construct  a  Psychology.  The  writings  of  Reid,  Stew- 
art, Brown,  James  Milt,  and  their  disciples,  valuable  in  many 
respects,  are  aJI  deficient  in  Method,  all  without  a  firm  basis.  The 
attempt  of  Hartley  and  Darwin  to  connect  Psychology  with 
Physiology,  we  have  seen  was  premature.  It  nevertheless  point- 
ed out  the  true  direction.  If  Psychology  is  to  be  studied  as  a 
Science,  it  must  be  studied  according  to  rigorously  scientific  prin- 
ciples ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  studied  as  a  branch  of 
Metaphysics,  then  indeed  the  Scotch  echool,  and  every  other 
unscientific  school,  may  justly  complain  of  the  encroachment  of 
Physiology  on  their  domain. 

The  history  of  the  rise  of  psychological  Method  remains  to  be 
written.  It  began  with  Hobbes  and  Locke.  They  opposed  the 
reigning  doctrine  of  innate  ideas.  They  analyzed  Thought  as 
the  prodnct  of  Experience.  Hobbes,  as  was  natural  in  the  first 
vehemence  of  the  swing  of  reaction  against  spiritualism,  recog- 
nizes uothlng  in  the  mind  but  sensations  in  all  their  varieties  ; 
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the  mind,  he  Baid,  is  moved  by  external  motion,  that  is  all, 
Locke,  on  deeper  meditation,  saw  that  there  was  something  more 
than  this  ;  he  saw,  dimly  it  is  true,  yet  never  overlooking  it  alto- 
gether, that  the  mind  co-operated.  Not  only  Sense,  hut  Reflection 
on  the  matsrials  given  through  Sense,  furnished,  he  said,  the 
complex  thoughts  of  man.  Thus  ho  proclaimed  Experience  the 
source  of  knowledge.  The  mind  of  the  child  was  like  a  sheet  of 
blank  paper,  on  which  Experience  wrote  its  various  records.  In 
Locke,  we  see  the  initial  steps  of  the  Physiological  Method ;  and 
as  he  was  himself  an  anatomist,  there  is  nothing  sarprising  in 
his  ha  g  b  n  1  d  ly  his  dj  of  man's  structure  to  some  con- 
clusion J  ma  n  nd  He  directed  that  attention  to 
Sense  wh  h  m  ph  n  had  been  in  the  habit  of  directing 
to  ide  ani  b  1  b  1  e>  and  by  so  doing,  took  an  impor- 
tant s  p  tf  wa  1  1  nf  na  on  of  speculation  with /tref;  and 
initiat  d  h  Urn  n  p  a  idea  of  a  con&tant  relation  be- 
tween organ  and  function.  He  also  was  led  to  study  the  growth 
of  mind;  and  hence  his  frequent  reference  to  savages.and  chil- 
dren, which  distresses  Victor  Cousin,  who  is  often  as  terrified  at 
a  fact  as  at  a  ghost. 

Great  as  Locke's  services  were,  there  was  a  radical  vice  in  his 
system  which  prevented  its  acceptance.  He  began  the  Physio- 
logical Method,  but  he  only  began  it.  The  Experience-hypoth- 
esis would  not  suffice  to  explain  all  phenomena  (at  least  not  as 
that  hypothesis  was  then  understood) ;  there  were  forms  of 
thought  neither  reducible  to  Sense  and  Reflection,  nor  to  indi- 
vidual Experience,  He  drew  illustrations  from  children  and 
savages  ;  but  he  neither  did  this  systematically,  nor  did  he  ex- 
tend  the  Qjmparalive  Method  to  animals.  The  prejudices  of  that 
age  forbade  it.  The  ignorance  of  that  age  made  it  impossible. 
Comparative  Physiology  is  no  older  than  Goethe,  and  Compara- 
tive Psychology  is  only  now  glimmering  in  the  minds  of  men  as 
a  possibility.  If  men  formerly  thought  they  could  nndei-stand 
man's  body  by  dissecting  it,  and  did  not  need  the  light  thrown 
thereon  by  the  dissection  of  animals  ;  they  were  still  less  likely 
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to  seek  psychical  illustrations  in  animals,  denying,  as  they  did, 
that  animals  had  minds. 

The  school  of  Locke,  therefore,  although  regarding  Mind  as  a 
property  of  Matter,  consequently  directing  attention  to  the  hu- 
man organism,  trying  to  understand  the  mechanism  of  sensation, 
and  thus  dealiug  witli  tangible  realities  instead  of  with  impalpa- 
ble and  ever-shifting  entities,  was  really  incompetent  to  solve  the 
problems  it  had  set  itself,  because  its  Method  was  imperfect,  and 
its  knowledge  incomplete.  The  good  effect  of  its  labors  was  pos- 
itive ;  the  evil,  negative.  Following  out  this  positive  tendency, 
we  see  Hartley  and  Darwin  advancing  still  nearer  to  a  true 
Method  ; — by  a  bold  hypothesis,  mating  the  phenomena  depen- 
dent on  vibrations  in  the  nerves ;  thus  leading  to  a  still  more 
precise  and  definite  consideration  of  the  orgauL^m. 

These  were,  however,  tentatives  guided  by  no  distinct  concep- 
tion of  the  necessary  relation  between  organ  and  function  ;  and 
the  Physiological  Method,  truly  so  called,  must  be  first  sought  in 


Pierre  Jean  Georges  Cabanis  was  born  5th  of  June,  1757,  at 
Conac,  near  Brives.  He  became  a  physician,  and  established 
bims«lf  at  Auteuil,  where,  in  the  house  of  Madame  Helvetins,  he 
cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  Turgot,  D'HoIbaeh,  Franklin, 
Condillac,  Diderot,  and  D'Alembert.  To  these  let  us  add  Con- 
dorcet  and  Mirabeau,  both  of  whom  he  attended  in  their  last 
houR.  He  died  on  the  6tii  of  May,  1808.  He  wrote  several 
■works,  but  one  only  has  survived  in  the  memories  of  philosophic 
readers :  Rapports  du  Physique  el  du  Moral  de  VHcmme* 

A  disciple  of  Condillac,  he  nevertheless  saw,  more  distinctly 
than  any  man  before  him,  one  radical  vice  of  Condiliae's  system, 
namely,  the  limitation  of  mental  phenomena  to  sensations,  and 


•  This  work  originally  appeareiJ  as  a  scries  of  Metaoiret  read  before  the 
InsUtuW  (1798-99).  It  was  publiahed  as  o  separate  book  in  1802,  nndar  the 
UUa  lYaite  du  Phytique  ei  da  Moral  de  VHomme ;  whicii  title  is  also  borne  by 
the  second  edition  of  1805.  Kot  aiitil  ISIS,  and  after  the  death  of  CabaniB, 
urns  the  monl  Bopjwrts  substituted  far  Traiie. 
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the  non-recognition  of  connate  insiincts.  If  sensation  were  the 
admitted  source  of  all  mental  phenomena  {and  Cabanis  rightly- 
extended  these  phenomena  bejond  "  ideas"),  it  became  the  duty 
of  philosophers  to  examine  the  nature  of  sensation  itself.  "  No 
one,"  he  says,  "  Lad  clearly  explained  in  wh^  the  act  of  sensibil- 
ity consists.  Does  it  always  presappose  consciousness  and  dis- 
tinct perception  ?  and  must  we  refer  to  some  other  property  of 
the  living  body  all  those  unperceived  impressions  and  movements 
in  which  volition  has  no  part!"  To  put  this  question  was  to  in- 
augurate a  new  study.  It  became  necessary  to  examine  whether 
all  mental  phenomena  were  not  reducible  to  the  fundamental 
laws  of  sensibility.  "  All  the  while  that  tJie  Intellect  is  judging 
and  the  Will  is  desiring  or  rejecting,  many  other  functions  are 
goiDg  on,  all  more  or  less  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  life. 
Have  these  diverse  operations  any  influence,  the  one  on  the 
other?  And  is  it  possible  from  the  consideration  of  different 
physical  and  moral  states,  which  are  observed  simultaneously,  to 
seize  the  relations  wEiich  connect  the  most  striking  phenomena, 
with  such  precision  as  to  be  certain  that  in  the  other  less  obvi- 
ous eases,  if  the  connecfJon  is  less  easily  detected,  it  is  so  simply 
because  the  indications  are  too  fugitive  ?" 

This  conception  of  a  possible  Psychology  is  in  itself  enough  to 
mark  forever  the  place  of  Cabanis  in  tie  History  of  Philosophy. 
It  establishes  Psychology  as  one  branch  of  the  great  science  of 
Life.  It  connects  the  operations  of  intelligence  and  volition  with 
the  origin  of  all  vital  movements.  It  makes  Life  and  Mind  cor- 
relatives. This  was  a  revival  of  the  great  truth  clearly  recog- 
nized by  Aristotle,  from  whom  it  descended  to  the  Schoolmen. 
"Impossibile  est,"  says  Aquinas,  very  emphatically,  "in  uno 
horaiue  esse  plnres  aniinaa  per  essentiam  differeotea,  sed  una  tan- 
tuin  est  anima  intelleotiva,  qua!  vegetativse  et  sensitivse  et  intel- 
leetivEB  ofRciis  fungltur."  The  division  of  Life  and  Mind  as 
two  distinct  entities  was  introduced  by  the  Italians  of  the  Renais- 
sance, adopted  by  Bacon,  and  once  more  rejected  by  StahJ,  who 
returned  to  the  Aristotelian  conception.     With  the  fall  of  Stahl's 
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doctrine  the  separat  oi  of  Min  \  from  Life  again  became  the 
dictum  of  tie  schools  untU  Cib^tiis;  no  one  since  Cabauia 
seems  to  Liio  been  thoroui^Iily  impressed  with  the  unity  of  the 
tno  till  Mr  Herbert  '^pcn  -er  presented  it  as  the  basis  of  psycho- 
logical induction  *  The  consequences  were  immediate  :  if  Mind 
was  to  be  stud  ed  as  one  aspect  of  Life,  it  could  only  be  efficient- 
ly studied  on  that  uiucti^e  anl  expeiimental  Method  which  had 
reached  the  certain  truths  ot  positive  science  :  "  Lea  principes 
fondamentaux  seaent  egilement  solides,  elles  se  formeraicnt 
egalement  pir  letude  severe  et  par  la  composition  des  faits ; 
elles  s'etendraient  par  les  mfimes  methodes  de  raisonnement." 
Cabanis  warns  his  readers  that  they  will  tind  nothing  of  what  is 
called  Metaphysics  in  his  book;  they  will  only  tind  physiological 
researches,  mais  dirigies  vera  Petude  parlteuliire  tCun  ordre  de 
fonctmtis. 

In  the  purely  physiological  direction,  indeed,  Cabanis  had 
many  predecessors,  from  Willis  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  to  pTOchaska,  who  preceded  Cabanis  by  one  yesir  only.]' 
The  nervous  system  had  of  conrse  been  studied  by  pbyaologists, 
and  this  study  led  them  to  psychological  theories;  but  although 
we  may  find  elsewhere,  especially  in  Unzer  and  Prochasta, 
sounder  views  of  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system,  we  find 
nowhere  so  clear  and  large  a  conception  of  the  physiological 
psychology. 

"  Subject  to  the  action  of  external  bodies,"  says  Cabanis,  "  man 
finds  in  the  impressions  these  bodies  make  on  his  organs  at  once 
his  knowledge  and  the  causes  of  his  continued  existence  ;  for  to 
live  is  to  feel ;  and  in  that  iwimirable  chain  of  plienomena  which 
constitute  his  existence,  every  want  depends  on  the  development 

•  Sponoer,  FrineipUe  of  Psyalvilogy,  1S55. 

+  Lehrsiittx  am  del-  Phygiologie  dei  MenMHun,  1797.  Curiously  enough  tbe 
Beoond  and  third  editions  of  this  work  were  einctly  con  torn  poroneous  with 
the  second  and  third  editions  of  Cabanis,  ISOS  and  1805  (CooiilJng  the  publi- 
cation in  the  Hemoh-es  de  eSneHmt  as  one  edition).  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  Cabanis  knew  of  Procliaska's  existenoe  ;  nor  is  there  more  than  a  gen- 
eral reaemblanea  in  their  physioli^ioal  ooiiolusions. 
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of  soia^  facalty  ;  every  faculty  by  its  very  development  satisfies 
some  wanl,  and  the  fecultiea  grow  by  exercise  as  the  wants  ex- 
tend with  the  facility  of  satisfying  them.  By  the  continual  action 
of  external  bodies  on  the  senses  of  man,  results  the  most  remark- 
able part  of  his  existence.  But  is  it  true  that  the  nervous  cen- 
tres only  receive  and  combine  the  impressions  which  reach  them 
from  these  bodies  ?  Is  it  true  that  no  imt^e  ov  idea  is  formed 
in  the  brain,  and  that  no  determination  of  the  sensitive  organ 
takes  place,  other  than  by  virtue  of  these  same  impres*.ion8  on 
the  senses  strictly  so  called  ?"* 

ITiis  question  cuts  away  the  very  root  of  Condillac's  system. 
Cabania  had  no  difficulty  in  stowing  that  Condillac's  limitation  of 
our  mental  phenomena  to  the  action  of  the  special  senses,  was  a 
contradiction  of  familiar  experience,  e.  g.  the  manifold  influence 
exercised  by  tlie  age,  sex,  temperament,  and  the  visceral  sensa- 
tions generally.  A  survey  of  the  human  organism,  compared  with 
that  of  animals,  conducted  him  to  the  following  conclusions : 

"The  faculty  of  feeling  and  of  spontaneous  movement,  forms 
the  character  of  animal  nature. 

"The  faculty  of  feeling  consists  in  the  property  possessed  by 
the  nervous  system  of  being  warned  by  the  impressions  produced 
on  its  different  parts,  and  notably  on  its  extremities.  These  im- 
pressions are  internal  or  external. 

"External  impressions,  when  perception  is  distinct,  are  called 
semaliona. 

"Internal  impressions  are  very  often  vague  and  confused,  and 
the  animal  is  then  only  warned  by  their  effects,  and  does  not 
clearly  distinguish  their  connection  with  the  causes, 

"The  former  result  from  the  application  of  external  objects  to 
the  organs  of  sense ;  and  on  them  idi<xs  depend. 

"The  latter  result  from  the  development  of  the  regular  func- 
tions, or  from  the  maladies  to  which  each  oi^n  is  subject ;  and 
from  these  issue  those  determinations  which  bear  the  name  of 
inslineU. 
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"Feeling  and  movement  are  linked  togethei'.  Every  move- 
ment is  determined  by  an  impression,  and  the  nerves,  as  the  or- 
gans of  feeling,  animate  and  direct  the  moUir  organs. 

"In  feeling,  the  nervona  organ  reacts  on  itself.  In  movement 
it  reacts  oa  other  parts,  to  which  it  communicates  iho  contractile 
foculty,  the  simple  and  fecund  principle  of  all  animal  movement 

"Finally,  tie  vital  functions  can  exercise  themselves  by  the 
influence  of  some  nervous  ramifications,  isolated  from  the  sys- 
tem :  the  instinctive  faculties  can  develop  themselves,  even  when 
the  brain  is  almost  wholly  destroyed,  and  when  it  seems  wholly 
inactive. 

"But  for  the  formation  of  thoughts  it  is  necessary  that  the 
brain  should  exist,  and  be  in  a  healthy  condition  :  it  is  the  spe- 
cial organ  of  thought."* 

He  justly  repudiates  any  attempt  to  explain  amnhihly,  which 
must  be  accepted  as  a  general  property  of  organized  bemgs,  in 
the  same  way  that  attraction  is  accepted  as  a  general  pre  perty  of 
masses.  No  general  fact  admils  of  explanation  It  can  only  be 
subordinated  to  some  other  fact,  and  Le  evphined  by  it,  on  the 
supposition  that  it  is  not  general,  ALcept  ng  sensibilitj  there- 
fore, as  an  ultimate  fact  in  the  organic  world  he  detects  its  phe- 
nomena running  through  all  those  callediital  and  all  those  called 
mental. 

"  It  is  something,"  he  says,  "  to  have  established  that  all  ideas 
and  all  moral  phenomena  are  the  results  of  impressions  received 
by  the  different  organs ;  and  I  think  a  still  wider  step  is  taken 
when  we  have  shown  that  these  impressions  have  appreciable 
differences,  and  that  we  can  distinguish  thera  by  their  seat  and 
the  character  of  their  products,  although  they  all  act  and  react 
on  each  other,  on  account  of  the  rapid  and  cjintinual  communi- 
cations with  the  sensitive  organ."t  The  object  of  his  treatise  is 
to  examine  the  relations  existing  between  the  moral  and  physical 
conditions,  how  the  sensations  are  modified  by  modifications  in 

•  BeuxUme  MiiMire,  ^  viii,  f  Ihid.,  %  v. 
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the  organs,  how  ideas,  instincts,  passions  are  developed  and  mod- 
ified by  the  influences  of  age,  sex,  temperanient,  maladies,  etc. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  a  treatise  on  Psychology,  but  contributions 
towards  a  science  of  Psychology,  and  as  sucii  may  still  be  read 
with  advantage,  although  the  science  of  the  present  day  rejeefs 
many  of  its  physiological  details.  He  foresaw  that  this  would  be 
so.  "Le  lecteur  s'apercevra  hientfit  que  nous  entrons  ici  dans 
une  carriere  touie  nouvelle.  Je  n'ai  pas  la  pretention  de  I'avoir 
parcouru  jusqu'au  bout ;  mais  des  hommes  plus  habiles  et  plus 
heureux  ach^veront  ce  que  trop  souvent  jo  n'ai  pu  que  tenter." 

As  a  specimen  of  inductive  Psychology,  we  must  not  pass  over 
in  silence  his  experimental  proof  of  instinct  being  developed  by 
certain  organic  conditions.  He  takes  one  of  the  most  marvellous 
of  instincts,  that  of  maternal  love,  and  having  analyzed  its  phys- 
iological conditions,  he  says  "In  my  province,  and  some  of  the 
neighboring  provinces,  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  sitting  Hens, 
a  singular  practice  is  customary..  We  take  a  capon,  pluck  off 
the  feathers  from  the  abdomen,  rub  it  with  nettles  and  vinegar, 
and  in  this  state  of  local  irritation  place  the  capon  on  the  eggs. 
At  first  he  remains  there  to  soothe  the  pain ;  soon  there  is  estab- 
lished within  him  a  series  of  unaccustomed  but  agreeable  im- 
pressions, which  attach  him  to  these  eggs  during  the  whole 
period  of  incubation  ;  and  the  effect  is  to  produce  in  him  a  sort 
of  factitious  maternal  love,  which  endures,  like  that  of  the  hen, 
as  long  a.^  the  chickens  have  need  of  aid  and  protection.  The 
cock  is  not  thus  to  be  modified ;  he  has  an  instinct  which 
carries  him  elsewhere." 

The  novelty  of  the  conception  which  Cabanis  put  forth,  and 
the  mtereat  attai,hed  to  mtny  of  his  illustration--,  made  his  woik 
very  p:)pular,  but  its  influence  was  only  indirect  The  igno- 
rance whii,h  almost  all  psjchologisto  contmned  to  diiplaj,  not 
only  of  Ph}siolog},  but  of  the  necessity  ot  a  phjsiological 
Method,  together  with  the  alarm  excited  \y  the  acrusation  of 
"nuteiirfli'.m,"  iided  a*  it  nas  bj  the  leaction,  maitilj  political, 
but  soLn  extending  itself  t''  jihilosophical   pestions,  which  i.on 
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demned  the  labors  of  the  eighteenth  century,  left  Cabanis  with 
few  adherents  and  no  continners.  In  elaborate  works  the  brain 
was  still  designated  as  the  "organ  of  the  mind,"  but  the  mind 
was  passionately  declared  not  to  be  the  function  of  the  brain; 
the  profounder  views  of  Cabanis,  whicb  regarded  Wind  as  one 
aspect  of  Life,  were  replaced  by  the  old  metaphysical  concep- 
tions of  k  Moi — the  Ego — the  immaterial'  'E.ntiiY  playing  upon 
the  brain  as  a  musician  plays  upon  an  instrumonL*  Instinct 
was  no  longer  regarded  as  determined  by  the  organism,  chang- 
ing with  its  changes,  rendered  abortive  by  mutilations,  and  ren- 
dered active  by  stimulation ;  but  as  a  "  mysterious  principle  im- 
planle<l"  in  the  oi^anism:  a  "something"  which,  although  es- 
sentially mysterious  and  uninowable,  appeared  to  be  perfectly 
well  known  to  tha  metaphysicians. 

While  the  reaction  was  strong  against  Cabanis  and  against 
the  whole  eighteenth-century  Philosophy,  there  arose  another 
doctrine,  which,  taking  Physiology  as  its  avowed  basis,  succeeded, 
in  spite  of  vehement  opposition,  in  establishing  itself  perma- 
nently among  the  intellectual  tendencies  of  the  age;  and  that 
doctrine  may  now  be  said  to  be  the  only  psychological  one  which 
counts  any  considerable  mass  of  adherents.     I  allude  to  Phre- 


*  OcB  living  writer,  of  authority,  has  gravely  declared  thnt  r 
tigue  is  the  coneoioueuoBS  which  the  mind  has  of  the  brain's  h 
In  our  oonfessed  inability  to  nnderafand  what  matter  «,  why 
peraist  in  doginatiziDg  on  what  it  is  notf  We  linow  neither  ni 
spirit,  WB  only  iiiow  pheaoniens. 
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PHRENOLOGY. 
§  I.   Life  of  Gall. 

Frakcis  Joseph  Gall  waa  bora  at  Tiefenbrunn,  in  Saabia,  on 
the  9th  of  March,  1757.  In  the  preface  to  his  great  work, 
Anafomie  et  Physiologie  da  SysUme  Nerveux,  1810,  he  narrates 
how  as  a  boy  he  was  struck  with  tbe  differences  of  character  and 
talents  displayed  by  members  of  the  same  family,  and  how  he 
observed  certain  external  peculiarities  of  the  head  to  correspond 
with  these  differences.  Finding  no  clue  given  in  the  works  of 
metaphysicians,  he  resumed  his  observations  of  nature.  The 
physician  of  a  lunatic  asylum  at  Vienna  allowed  him  frequent 
occasions  of  noticing  the  coincidence  of  peculiar  monomaniacs 
with  peculiar  configurations  of  the  skull.  The  prisons  and 
courts  of  justice  furnished  him  with  abundant  material.  When- 
ever he  heard  of  a  man  remarkable  either  for  good  or  evil, 
he  made  his  head  a  study.  He  extended  his  observation  to  ani- 
mals; and  finally  sought  confirmation  in  anatomy.  TTie  exterior 
of  the  skull  he  found,  as  a  general  rule,  to  correspond  with  the 
form  of  the  brain. 

After  twenty  years  of  observation,  dissection,  theorizing,  and 
arguing,  he  delivered  his  first  course  of  lectures  in  Vienna.  This 
was  in  1786.  The  novelty  of  his  views  excited  a  great  sensation; 
one  party  fanatically  opposing  them,  another  almost  as  fanatically 
espousing  them.  Ridicule  was  not  sparing.  The  new  system 
lent  itself  to  ridicule,  and  angry  opponent  were  anxious,  as  oppo- 
nents usually  are,  to  show  that  what  made  them  angry  was  utterly 
brcical.    In  1800.  Gall  gained  his  best  disciple,   Spurzheim. 
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Hitherto  Gall  had  been  aided  bj  a  y  u  <r  in  I  st  named 
Niklas,  to  whom  he  taught  the  new  metlcMi  of  d  ssact  g  the 
brain  ;*  now  Spurzbeim's  mastery  ot  anaton  cal  man  ].  lit  on 
combined  with  his  power  of  gcnerabzat  on  and  of  ]  ojuia  expo- 
'siljon,  came  as  welcome  aids  in  the  a:igan  c  task  ot  BStabI  sh  ng 
the  new  doctrine  on  a  scientific  basia 

In  1802,  M,  Charles  Villers,  the  translator  of  Kant  pub  abed 
his  Letlre  a  Georges  Ouvier  sur  wne  Nouvelle  Theone  dv,  Cerveau 
par  le  Doctevr  Gall.  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  this  Let- 
ter, but  it  is  in  many  points  interesting  to  the  historian  of  Phre- 
aology,  because  it  not  only  expounds  the  doctrine  as  it  was  t/ien 
conceived,  but  describes  the  localization  of  the  organs  then 
fixed  on  by  Gall.  A  plate  represents  the  skull,  marked  by 
Gall  himself,  with  the  four-and-twenty  organs,  which  at  that 
period  comprised  the  "original  faculties"  of  the  mind.  Among 
these  twenty-four,  there  are  four  subsequently  discarded  alto- 
gether :  Vital  Force — Susceptibility — Penetration  {independent 
of  that  which  characterizes  the  metaphysical  faculty) — and  Gen- 
erosity (independent  of  benevolence.)  Not  only  are  these  four  as- 
tonishing organs  marked  by  Gall  as  representing  original  facul- 
ties, but  the  twenty  oi^ns  which  were  afterwards  retained  by 
him  are  diferentlj/  localized ;  so  that,  according  to  M.  Lelut, 
irom  whom  I  borrow  these  details,  "  of  those  twenty  organs 
there  is  scarcely  one  which  occupies  the  place  Gall  finally  as- 
signed to  it."t 

Phrenologists  should  give  prominence  to  this  fact.  They  are 
bound  not  to  pass  it  over.  In  every  way  it  is  important  in  the 
history  of  the  doctrine.  It  may  perhaps  be  satisfactorily 
explained;  but  until  it  be  so  explained,  it  must  tell  against  them; 
and  for  the  very  reason  which  they  incessantly  advance  as  their 
claim  to  consideration,  namely,  that  the  several  organs  were 


•  Gull  pays  his  tribote  to  Niklas  in  the  flret  cdilion  of  the  Armt.  a  Flyt. 
da  Ssitime  Ifcrceiix,  i.  prelaoe  xv.  In  the  second  edition  this  tribute  Is  omit- 
ted ;  not  very  orediiably. 

M.&tii-.liejetdeVOi-gaiieUiiePhriaiilogique,  ISiS,  p.  29. 
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established  by  oiserwiiion,  not  by  any  Uieoi'j.*  For,  if  the  doctrine 
had  been  established  by  a  mingling  of  hypothesis  and  observa- 
tion, nothing  would  be  more  likely  than  that  the  first  sketch  of  it 
would  be  immature  in  conception,  and  uncertain  in  details; 
whereas,  if  the  doctrine  grew  up  slowly  from  a  gradual  accumu- 
lation of  rigorously  verified  facts,  these  facts  would  remain  con- 
stant through  all  the  tentative  changes  of  doctrine.  Gall  had 
been  twenty  years  collecting  facta  of  correspondence  between  ex- 
ternal configuration  and  peculiarities  of  character.  He  had  eon- 
trolled  these  observations  by  repeated  verifications.  Prisons, 
lunatic  asylums,  busts,  portraits,  remarkable  men,  even  animals, 
had  furnished  him  with  feicts.  Unless  these  facts  really  deserve 
all  the  credit  which  is  demanded  for  them,  Phrenology  has  the 
ground  cut  from  under  it ;  and  if  we  are  to  give  them  our  confi- 
dence, upon  what  ground  can  we  relinquish  it  in.  fevor  of  aubse- 
•juent  facts,  whii'h  deny  all  that  h'ls  been  said  before  ?  If  Gall 
could  be  deceived  after  twenty  je'irt  of  observation  of  facta 
which,  accordmg  to  his  statement,  are  very  easily  observed,  be- 
cause very  obvious  in  their  characters,  why  may  he  not  have 
been  equally  deceived  in  subsequent  observations  ?  If  one  col- 
lection of  tacts  lorced  him  to  a-ssi^n  the  organ  of  poetry  to  a 
particular  spot  (on  the  skull  maiLed  bv  him  for  M.  Villei-s),  how 
came  another  collection  of  facts  to  displace  poetry,  and  substitute 
benevolence  on  that  spot !  Arc  the  raanifeatations  of  poetry  and 
benevolence  so  closely  allied  as  to  mislead  the  observer! 

Probably  Spurzheim'a  assistance  came  at  the  light  moment  to 
rectify  many  of  the  hazardous  psychological  statements,  and  to 
marshal  the  facts  in  better  order.  Together  they  made  a  tour 
through  Germany  and  Switzerland,  diffusing  the  knowledge  of 
their  doctrine,  and  everywhere  collecting  fresh  facts.  On  the 
30th  of  October,  1806,  they  entered  Paria.     In  1808  they  pre- 

•  "On  voit  par  la  marohe  deoes  reaharolies  que  1e  premier  pss  futfftit  par 
la  decDuverte  <le  quelques  or^nnes  ;  que  oe  n'estquagrHdiicllemenCqttenoua 
Bvons  falc  parler  lus  IklCa  pour  an  d^duiro  lea  prineipes  ^r^nemiix,  et  que  c'ast 
subs^ueaiment  et  i  In  fin  que  noae  avons  appris  t  connaltre  In  strneCare  du 
cervflBu." — ATUit,  ei  Piyt.  i,  preface  xviii. 
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sentedki  the  Institute  their  Memo! re  on  th^  Anatomy  and  Pkffst- 
ology  of  the  Nervous  System  in  gaieral,  and  of  the  Brain  in 
particular  ;  and  in  1810  appeared  the  first  volume  of  their  great 
wort,  under  the  same  title,  which,  work  was  remodelled  in  1823, 
and  published  in  six  volumes,  octavo,  under  the  title  of  Fonctions 
du  Cerveau. 

In  1813  Gall  and  SpUTzheim  qnarreiled  and  separated.  Spurz- 
heim  came  to  England,  Gal!  remained  in  Paris,  where  he  died 
on  the  22d  of  August,  1 828.  At  the  post-mortem  examination, 
his  skull  was  found  to  be  of  at  least  twice  the  usual  thickness, — a 
fact  which  has  been  the  source  of  abundant  witticisms,  for  the 
most  part  feeble.  A  small  tumor  was  also  found  in  his  cerebel- 
lum :  "  a  fact  of  some  interest,  from  tliat  being  the  portion  of  the 
brain  in  which  he  had  placed  the  organ  of  amativeness,  a  pro- 
pensity which  had  always  been  very  strongly  marked  in  him,"* 
1  know  not  in  what  sense  the  writer  just  quoted  thinks  the  fact 
so  remarkable.  Tumors  in  other  organs  arc  not  usually  the  indi- 
cations of  increased  activity ;  nor  are  we  accustomed  to  find 
great  poets  with  tumors  in  the  organ  of  "imagination ;"  great 
artists  with  tumors  in  the  perceptive  region ;  great  philanthro- 
pists with  tumors  on  the  frontal  arch ;  great  rebels  with  tumors 
behind  their  cars.f 

I  II.   Gall's  Historical  Position. 

The  day  for  ridiculing  Gall  has  gone  by.  Every  impartial  com- 
petent thinker,  whether  accepting  or  rejecting  Phrenology,  is 
aware  of  the  immense  services  Gall  has  rendered  to  Physiology 
and  Psychology,  both  by  his  valuable  discoveries,  and  by  his  bold, 
if  questionable,  hypotheses.  He  revolutionized  Physiology  by 
his  method  of  dissecting  the  brain,  and  by  his  bold  assignment 

•  TheSnglith  Cydopadia,  vol.  iii.,  Art.  Gall. 

t  To  ftnticipata  the  reply  that  the  existetioe  of  diaeaae  in  the  organ  would 
provoke  unusual  activity  of  the  organ,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  Gall's 
"propensity"  ia  not  said  to  have  been  called  iclo  iinnsual  activity  shortly 
before  his  death,  but  to  have  always  been  very  aoUve.  Had  there  been  a 
casnal  eonnection  between  the  disease  and  Ihe  aotivity,  liiorcaao  of  the  aotJv- 
ity  would  have  followed  the  rapid  progress  of  the  disease. 
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of  definite  functions  to  definite  oi^na.  To  veiify  or  refute  his 
hypotheses,  vast  researches  were  undertaken  ;  the  nervous  system 
of  animals  was  explored  with  new  and  passionate  zeal ;  and  now 
there  is  no  physiologist  who  openly  denies  that  mental  phenom- 
ena are  directly  connected  with  nervous  structure ;  while  even 
Metaphysicians  are  heginning  to  understand  the  Mechanism  of 
the  Senses,  and  the  general  laws  of  nervous  action.  The  time 
has  arrived  in  which  it  seems  almost  as  absurd  to  theorize  on 
mental  phenomena  in  defiance  of  physiological  laws,  as  it  would 
be  to  adopt  Stahl's  advice,  and  consider  anatomical  and  chemical 
researches  futile  in  the  st  dy    f  M  d  W     we  this  mainly 

to  the  influence  of  Gall.  II  fi  t  b  ^ht  t  juisite  promi- 
nence the  principle  of  th  ce'B  y  1  t  bet  en  organ  and 
function.  Others  had  pi  d  tii  p  pi  identally ;  he 
made  it  paramount  by  co  ta  t  Uust  t  by  h  ving  it  in  de- 
tail, by  teaching  that  every  an  t  th  lUst  necessa- 
rily bring  about  a  corre  po  d  t  th  function.  He 
did  not  say  mind  was  th  prod  (  f  n-*  t  n :  "  Nous  ne 
confondons  pas  ies  condit  ec  I  fii  ntea  ;"  all  he 
asserted  was  the  correspo  d  b  tw  tl  t  t  of  the  organ 
and  its  manifestations.*  Th  was  t  t  !1  the  attention 
of  Europe  to  the  marvellous  apparatus  of  organs,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  so  little  studied,  escept  from  a  purely  anatomical 
view,  that  no  one,  until  Siimmerring  (who  was  Gall's  contempo- 
rary), had  observed  the  relation  between  size  of  the  brain  and  in- 
tellectual power,  as  a  tolerably  constant  fact  in  the  anima!  king- 
dom. This  one  detdl  issuffieient  to  make  every  reader  suspect  the 
chaotic  condition  of  Physiological  Psychology  when  Gall  appeared. 
Nor  has  Gall's  influence  been  less  remarkable  in  the  purely 
psychological  direction.    People  are  little  aware  how  that  influ- 

•SoalsoSpurzhainiBBj-s:  " Both  Dr.  Gall  and  I  have alwaja  declared  that 
we  merely  oWrve  the  effoetive  and  intellectual  manifeatations,  and  the  or- 
ganic conditions  nndar which  they  take  place;  and  that  ia  using  tha  word 
organs  we  only  moan  the  organic  parts  bj  means  of  which  the  faculties  of  tha 
mind  become  apparent,  but  not  that  these  constitute  the  mind." — FAreuolo- 

gy,  V- 16. 
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ence  is  diffused,  «ven  throiigii  the  writings  of  tiic  opponents  of 
Phrenology,  and  lias  percolated  down  to  the  most  ordinary  iotel- 
ligences.  "  Mi  les  vains  efforts  d'un  despotisms  enevgique,"  says 
Augusfe  Comte,  "  seeond^s  par  la  honteuse  condescendance  de 
quelques  savans  fort  accrSdites,  ni  les  safcasnies  ephemei'ea  de 
I'eaprit  littSraire  et  mStaphysique,  ni  memo  la  frivole  irrationa- 
lity de  la  plupart  des  easais  tenths  par  lea  imitateura  de  Gall, 
n'ont  pu  emp^cher  pendant  les  ti-eate  dernieres  annoes  I'accroisse- 
jnent  rapide  et  continu,  dans  toutes  les  parties  du  luonde  savant, 
du  nonvean  systeme  d'6tudes  de  ITjomme  intellectual  et  moral.  . 
A  quels  antres  signes  voudrait-on  reeonnattre  le  succes  progres- 
sif  d'une  heureuse  r^volutioa  philosophique  !"* 

Gall  may  be  said  to  have  definitively  settled  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  pai'tiaans  of  innate  ideas  and  the  partisans  of  Sensa- 
tionalism, by  establishing  the  connate  tendencies,  both  affective 
and  intellectual,  which  belong  to  the  organic  structure  of  man. 
Two  psychological  facta,  familiar  from  all  time  to  the  ordinary 
understanding,  but  shrouded  fi'om  all  time  in  the  perplexities  of 
philosophy,  were  by  Gal!  made  the  basis  of  a  doctrine.  The 
first  of  these  facts  is,  that  all  the  fundamental  tendencies  are  con- 
nate, and  can  no  more  be  ci'eated  by  precept  and  education  than 
they  can  be  abolished  by  dennnciation  and  punishment.  The 
second  fact  ia,  that  man's  various  faculties  are  essentially  distinct 
and  independent,  although  intimately  connected  with  each  other. 
What  followed !  That  the  Mind  consists  of  a  plurality  of  func- 
tions, consequently  must  have  a  plurality  of  organs,  became  the 
necessary  corollary  of  this  second  proposition,  as  soon  as  the  re- 
lation between  organ  and  function  was  steadily  conceived. 

These  two  propositions  have  entered  into  the  body  of  all  Euro- 
pean doctriues,  although  the  corollary  from  the  second  is  still 
vehemently  disputed  by  many.  No  man  of  any  intellectual 
eminence  would  now  repeat  Johnson's  celebrated  assertion  of  the 
poetic  faculty  being  amply  intellectual  activity  in  a  special  di- 

*  Cami'ds  FliU'js.  Poiiiik)e,iinU. 
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rection,  whereby  Newton  might  have  written  Othello^  and  Shafc- 
speare  the  Principia,  had  either  of  these  great  men  set  them- 
selves the  task.  "  Sir,  a  man  can  walk  as  far  east  as  he  can  walk 
west,"  was  thought  a  conclusive  illustration ;  which  indeed  it 
was,  *hen  the  "  unity"  of  the  faculties  fonnd  no  contradiction  ; 
but  which  no  one  would  now  accept  as  more  than  a  fallacious 
analogy. 

Another  conception  systematized  by  Gall  has  also  passed  into 
general  acceptance,  namely,  the  pre-eminence  of  the  affective 
laculties  over  the  intellectual ;  and  the  subdivimon  of  the  affec- 
tive faculties  into  propensities  and  sentiments,  and  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  into  pereeptives  and  reflectives ;  thus  marking 
the  progress  in  development  from  the  individual  to  the  social, 
from  the  sensuous  to  the  intellectual,  which  constitutes  the  great 
progress  of  civilization  in  the  triumph  of  sociality  over  animality. 

g  III.  Craniosoopy. 
Phrenology  has  two  distinct  aspects.  It  is  a  doctrine  of  Psy- 
chology, and  it  is  an  Art  of  reading  character.  The  scientific 
doctrine  is  based  on  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system,  to 
which  is  added  psychological  analysis  and  classification.  The 
Art  is  based  on  empirical  observation  of  coincidences  between 
certain  configurations  of  the  skaU  and  certdn  mental  phenomena. 
This  latter  is  truly  Cranioscopy,  and  is  no  more  entitled  to  the 
name  of  a  science,  than  are  Physiognomy  or  Cheironomy;  a 
point  which  Gall's  successors  have,  with  scarcely  an  esception, 
entirely  overlooked.  When  therefore  tlie  phrenologists  with 
much  emphasis  declare  their  system  to  be  a  system  of  "facts" 
and  "  observations,"  which  claim  our  confidence  because  they 
are  facts  and  not  "mere  theories,"  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
we  should  accurately  discriminate  in  what  sense  these  said  facts 
are  to  be  understood ;  because  according  to  that  sense  will  be 
the  kind  of  confidence  they  will  claim.  If,  for  instance,  they  are 
presented  purely  as  empirical  facts — the  observed  coincidences 
between  certain  ctamial  appearances  and  corresponding  mental 
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manifestations — we  may  tliankfuUy  accept  them  as  viduable 
mateiials.  Abundance  of  such  mateiial  does  exist;  no  one 
acquainted,  even  superficially,  with  phrenolegical  wi'itings  will 
deny  it  But  without  desiring  to  lessen  the  value  of  these  facts 
by  rigorous  criticism  of  the  evidence  on  which  they  rest,  we"  may, 
nay  more,  we  mast,  if  our  inquiry  be  regulated  by  scientific  pre- 
cision, treat  them  as  we  treat  all  other  empirical  facts,  namely, 
hold  them  as  mere  sign-posts,  until  they  he  pi-oved  universal, 
and  nntil  they  be  bound  togetber  by  some  aaceilrained  law.  Now 
it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  observed  correspondences  be- 
tween special  cranial  configuration  and  mental  peculiarities,  do, 
in  many  instances,  fwl.  Large  beads  are  sometimes  observed  in 
connection  with  lerj  mediocre  ahilit'es  swill  hpod  on  the 
contiirj  with  \eiy  "splenlid  abilities  ]  irticulai  rgans'  lo 
not  always  justif}  then  prjminence  by  the  piesence  of  the  p^i 
ticnhr  feculties"  which  thej  are  s-iid  to  indicate  I  wish 
nther  to  uuderatate  than  overstate  the  difficulty  ^ni  I  will  n  t 
seek  to  gam  any  advantage  by  multiplying  exceptions  it  is 
enoUjih  for  the  pressnt  iigumeot  if  any  exceptions  have  been 
observed  because  any  e\ception  to  an  emp  ncil  generahzation 
la  fatal  to  it  as  an  empir  col  genei  ilizati  m  an  1  can  only  he  set 
aside  when  the  geneiahzition  has  ceased  to  he  empu  cal,  and 
his  become  scientifa  Thus  I  am  aware  that  phienojogista  ex 
plain  eicb  exception  to  then  peifect  satisfaction  But  m 
explaining,  it  they  quit  the  spbeie  of  empirical  observation  to 
enter  thit  ot  science  and  thus  their  explanation  itself  has  only 
the  lahdity  which  can  be  given  it  bj  theoij  To  mtke  my 
meaning  more  definite,  let  us  suppose  tbat  the  empirical  general- 
izitton  of  large  chests  being  the  cause  of  great  muscular  power, 
is  under  discussion.  As  an  observed  fact — an  empirical  fact — 
the  coirespondence  of  broad  chests  and  muscular  strength,  is  a 
valuable  aliiition  to  our  empirical  knowledge.  Taken  as  an  in- 
dication, no  one  disputes  the  fact ;  but  taken  as  a  cause,  and 
connected  with  a  physiological  theory,  it  bears  quite  a  different 
value.    The  physiologist  may  say  that  the  fact  proves  breadtb 
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of  chest  to  admit  of  more  perfect  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  and 
thus  causes  greater  muscular  power.  Against  such  &  theory  we 
bring  the  fact  that  no  absolute  and  constant  relation  between, 
broad  chests  and  muscular  power  exists;  if  we  find  large  chests 
accompanying  strength,  we  also  find  small  chests  in  certatu  lithe, 
wiry  frames  accompanying  even  greater  strength ;  the  empirical 
generalization  is  thus  destroyed,  the  explanation  ie  shown  to  be 
imperfect,  and  the  ratio  of  muscular  power  is  shown  to  depend 
on  some  other  condition  besides  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood. 

When  phrenologists  explain  away  the  exceptions  to  their  em- 
pirical facte,  they  are  on  the  field  of  pure  science,  and  their  ex- 
planations can  only  have  value  in  proportion  to  the  validity  of 
the  scientific  principles  iuvoked ;  and  thus  the  Art  of  Cranios- 
copyis  perpetually  forced  to  recur  to  that  very  Physiology  which 
the  successors  of  Gall  have  so  unwisely  neglected,  and  of  which 
(because  it  refuses  its  aid  ?)  they  often  apeak  so  contemptuonsly. 
The  fact  of  a  large  head  with  a  small  mental  capacity,  or  of  & 
small  head  with  a  great  mental  capacity,  is  explained  by  them 
as  resulting  from  the  difference  in  the  "  temperaments"  of  the 
two.  But  have  they  discriminated  the  conditions  thus  vaguely 
indicated  by  the  word  temperament  ?  Have  they  estimated  the 
proportions  in  which  the  temperaments  are  mingled  !  Have  they 
discovered  a  means  of  valuation  by  which  the  exact  influence  of 
each  temperament  can  be  estimated !  They  have  not  even  made 
the  attempt. 

And  yet  that  such  a  valuation  is  indispensable  to  the  scientific 
precision  of  their  results,  must  bo  evident  to  every  one.  What, 
strictly  speaking,  is  this  "  temperament,"  which  acts  as  a  disturb- 
ing force  in  the  calculation  ?  I  believe  that  science  will  one  day 
show  that  it  is  the  result  of  that  law  of  indelerminale  composi- 
tion which  distinguishes  living  tissue  from  all  other  substances. 
Inorganic  bodies  combine  according  to  the  law  of  determinate 
composition  :  the  proportions  of  the  constituent  elements  are 
fised,  definite,  invariable.  In  water  we  invariably  find  88-9  of 
oxygen,  and  ll-I  of  hydrogen,  in  every  100  parts;  never  more, 
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never  less  ;  let  tlie  water  be  dew,  rain,  snow,  or  artificially  pro- 
doced  in  the  laboratory,  its  composition  is  always  determinate, 
even  to  tbe  fraction.  In  any  piec«  of  flint  every  100  parts  will 
be  composed  of  48*2  of  silicon  and  51-8  of  oxygen;  never  more, 
never  less.  But  tbis  is  net  tbe  case  witb  ot^nic  substances 
(those  at  least  which  we  ventured  to  distinguish  as  teleorganw 
substances),*  which  are  indeterminat*  in  composition.  Elemen- 
tary analyses  do  not  yield  constant  resulls,  as  do  the  analyses  of 
inorganic  substances.  Nerve-tissue,  for  example,  contains  both 
phosphorus  and  water,  as  conatitnent  elements  ;  but  the  quantity 
of  these  elements  varies  within  certain  limits ;  some  norve-tissuea 
have  more  phosphorus;  some  more  water;  and  according  to 
these  variations  in  tbe  composition  will  be  the  variations  in  the 
nervous  force  evolved.  This  is  the  reason  why  brains  differ  so 
enormously  even  when  their  volumes  are  equal.  The  brain  dif- 
fers at  difierent  ages,  and  in  different  individuals.  Sometimes 
water  constitutes  three-fourths  of  the  whole  weight,  sometimes 
four-fifths,  and  sometimes  even  seven -eighths.  The  phosphorus 
varies  from  0'80  to  1-65,  and  I'SO  ;  the  cerebral  fat  varies  from 
3'45  to  5-30,  and  even  6'10.  These  facts  will  help  to  explain 
many  of  the  striking  exceptions  to  phrenological  observations 
(such,  for  example,  as  the  manifest  superiority  of  some  small 
brains  over  some  large  brains),  and  are,  indeed,  included  within 
tbe  comprehensive  formula  constantly  advanced  by  phrenologists 
that  "  size  is  a  measure  of  power,  other  things  being  equal,"  In 
this  formula  there  is  a  truth,  and  an  equivoque.  The  truth  may 
be  passed  over  by  us,  as  claiming  instantaneous  assent.  Tbe 
equivoque  must  arrest  us.  Phrenolc^sts  forget  that  here  "  the 
other  things"  never  are  equal ;  and  consequently  their  dictum, 

*  Matter  is  divided  into  Inorganic  and  Organic;  inlSoBI  proposed  a  moil- 
ifioadon  of  this  division  into— 1.  Anorganic;  2.  Mororganic;  and  3.  Tele- 
organic  ;  the  flret  including  those  usually  styled  inorganio ;  the  second  in- 
cluding thOBS  Buhstaticea  in  an  intermediate  state,  either  wanting  some 
addition  to  become  living,  or  having  lost  some  elements,  and  passed  from 
the  vital  state  into  that  of  prodnct ;  the  third  inclnding  only  ths  truly  vital 
Bubstenccs. 
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"  size  is  a  measure  of  power,"  is  without  application.  There 
never  is  equality  in  the  things  compared,  because  two  brains  ex- 
actly similar  in  size,  and  externa)  configuration,  will  nevertheless 
differ  in  elementary  composition.  The  diffefence  may  be  slight, 
but  however  slight,  it  materially  affects  the  result.  The  differ- 
ence of  elementary  composition  brings  with  it  a  difference  in 
development ;  and  by  development,  I  do  not  mean  growth,  bat 
difereniiaiion.*  Parallel  with  these  differences,  not  appreciable 
by  any  means  in  the  phrenologist's  power,  there  are  psychologi- 
cal differences,  resulting  from  the  effect  of  education.  So  that 
to  say  "  size  is  the  measure  of  power,"  is  as  vague  as  to  say  "  age 
is  the  measure  of  wisdom  ;"  because,  although  it  is  true  that  size 
is  an  index  of  power,  and,  other  iiinga  being  equal,  the  greater 
the  brain  the  greater  the  mental  power,  it  is  equally  true,  that 
age  and  experience  in  minds  of  equal  capacity  will  produce  pro- 
portionate wisdom  :  unfortunately  we  cannot  get  minds  of  equal 
capacity  placed  under  the  same  conditions  ;  and  thus  it  happens 
that  we  find  some  men  with  lat^  brains  inferior  to  others  with 
much  smaller  brains,  and  men  of  patriarchal  length  of  years  more 
unwise  than  their  nephews. 

And,  in  a  less  degree,  this  is  true  of  size,  taken  as  the  measure 
of  power,  between  one  organ  and  another  in  the  same  brain. 
Failing  utterly  when  two  different  brains  are  compared,  the  indi- 
cation of  size  will  be  no  more  than  approximative  when  two 
parts  of  the  same  brain  are  compared ;  although  in  this  case  the 
other  things  are  necessarily  more  nearly  equal ;  it  is  the  same 
nerve-tissue,  the  same  temperament  we  are  dealing  with.  In  a 
given  brain,  therefore,  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  find  that  any 
one  organ  which  is  larger  in  size  than  another,  will  be  more 
powerful  in  function.  Bnt  although  this,  as  an  empirical  gener^ 
alization,  is  a  valuable  indication,  it  is  by  no  meaus  certain,  be- 
cause there  may  be,  and  indeed  usually  is,  a  difficulty  thrown  in 

*  I  have  explnined,  at  some  length,  tlie  relation  of  frowlh  and  dcvolop- 
mant  in  an  article  on  Swarfs  and  Giants,  in  Frastj-'s  Magasine  for  August 
and  SeptBmber,  186S. 
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the  way  by  the  inappreciable  yet  potent  differences  of  development 
which  have  taken  pkce.  Differentiation  a  occur  in  two  direc- 
tions, in  elementary  composition  and  in  morphological  develop- 
ment. One  brain  may  have  more  phosphorus  than  another; 
and  in  the  same  brain  one  organ  may  be  vesicular  or  more  fibrous 
than  another.  Thus  it  by  no  means  follows  that  a  man  with  re- 
flective organs  large  in  size,  shal!  have  so  exercised  these  organs 
as  to  have  brought  their  development  into  proportional  advance ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  his  smaller  imaginative  organs  may 
have  been  so  developed  by  culture  and  exercise,  as  to  have  placed 
them  on  a  par  in  efficiency  with  the  reflectivea  Daily  expe 
rience  BBsurea  us  that  s  h  th  ase  d  th  ph  1  ph 
phrenologist  might  point  t     t  as  pi      t         1  th    m    y 

exceptions  which  Craniosuijj  rat  jy  !<■  Is 

attempt  to  read  character  d       t       te      1     d     t 
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I  IV,  Phrenology  as  a  Science, 
To  defend  their  Art,  phrenologists  are  compelled  to  recur  to 
their  Doctrine,  founded  on  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  on  a  psychological  classification  of  the  faculties.  Indeed, 
while  oa  the  one  hand  we  find  every  phrenologist  since  Gall, 
Spurzheim,  and  Vimont,  occupied  entirely  with  Cranioscopy,  and 
many  even  speaking  with  disdain  of  anatomists  and  physiolo- 
gists; on  the  other  hand  we  find  them  anxious  to  bring  forward 
physiological  and  pathological  evidence,  whenever  that  evidence 
favors  their  views;  and  we  hear  them  confidently  assert  that 
Phrenology  is  the  only  true  Physiology  of  the  nervous  system. 
This  latter  assertion  I  am  quite  willing  to  echo,  if  the  terms  he 
somewhatmodified,  and  the  phrase  run  thus;  "Phrenology  aspires 
to  be  the  true  Physiology  of  the  nervous  system ;  when  that 
Physiology  is  complete.  Phrenology  will  be  complete."  But  for 
the  present  we  find  Physiology  confessing  its  incompiotoness — 
confessing  itself  in  its  infancy ;  whereas  Phrenology  claims  to  be 
complete,  equipped,  full-statured  I  Rightly  considered,  that  very 
cl«m  is  a  condemnation  of  Phrenology,  as  at  present  understood. 
The  pretension  of  being  a  perfect  or  nearly  perfect  system,  surely 
implies  a  profound  ignorance  of  the  subject,  an  entire  misconcep- 
tion of  the  complexity  of  the  problem  it  pretends  to  have  solved. 
At  a  time  when  Science  is  unable  to  solve  the  problem  of  three 
gravitating  bodies,  phrenologists  pretend  to  find  no  difficulty  in 
calculating  the  result  of  forces  so  complex  as  those  which  con- 
stitute character  :  at  a  time  when  the  nervous  system  is  confessed, 
by  all  who  have  studied  it,  to  he  extremely  ill-understood,  the 
functions  of  that  system  are  supposed  to  be  established ;  at  a 
time  when  Physiology  is  so  rapidly  advancing  that  every  decade 
renders  most  boots  antiquated,  a  Psychology  professedly  founded 
on  that  advancing  science  remains  immovable ! 

Gall  was  on  the  right  path  when  he  entitled  his  first  great 
work  Anatomy  and  Physmlogy  of  the  Nervous  System..*     His 

*  "Qu  Leon  que,"  he  says,  "est  conviuiica  quo  la  structiiro  des  parties  du 
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successors  Lave  quitted  that  path.  In  spite  of  bis  emphatic  dec- 
larations, when  he  was  engaged  in  tis  exposition  of  the  anatomy 
aod  physiology  of  the  nervous  system,*  declarations  of  the  neces- 
sity there  waa  always  to  make  the  study  of  organ  and  function 
go  hand  in  hand,  so  tliat  he  would  only  have  his  labors  regarded 
"  as  the  basis  of  an  essay  towards  a  more  perfect  work  ;"  in  spite, 
we  say,  of  every  philosophical  consideration,  his  successors  have 
neglected  Physiology  for  Cranioscopy ;  not  one  of  them  has 
made  or  attempted  to  make  any  discovery  ot  extension  of  dis- 
covery ia  the  direction  Gal!  so  successfully  opened ;  and  the 
result  of  this  neglect  has  been  twofoll — first  thit  since  Oal!  and 
Spurzheim,  Phrenology  has  not  taken  a  single  step  second  that 
all  the  eminent  physiologists  of  Eutope  who  have  devoted  them 
selves  to  the  study  of  the  nervous  ejstem  unanimously  reject  a 
theory  which  dies  not  kee[.  pice  with  the  idiance  of  scienci 
It  is  very  easy  for  phrenologists  to  disregard  the  unanimous 
opposition  of  phvsiologisfa  and  to  place  this  opposition  fo  the 
account  of  prejudice  or  the  not  bavicg  aufflcicntiv  studied 
Phrenology ;"  but  an  impartial  on  looker  sees  clearly  enough 
that,  making  every  allowance  for  pr  judice  the  oppos  tion  rests 
mainly  on  the  discrepancy  between  the  facts  stateil  by  phrenol 
ogists  and  the  facts  which  Science  his  hitherto  rpgi'ifpred  Had 
phi'enologists  kept  themselves  acjuiinfed  with  what  was  ^rad 
ually  being  discovered  by  physiologists  thci  would  \ii\e  seen 
that  something  more  thin  prejudice  mu^t  be  at  w  rk  when  all 
the  eminent  neurologists  such  as  Serres  Flouruna  Majendie 
Leuret,  Longet,  Lelut,  Lalaij,ue  Boullaud  Baillarger  Muller 
Valendn,  and  compintive  anatomists  such  is  Owen  declare 
against  Phrenoligy  although  eiery  one  ot  these  is  realy  to 
admit  the  importance  of  Gill  s  method  of  ditaection  ready  to 
incorporate  whatever  results  trail  arrived  at  wh  ch  can  be  in  any 

iju'a  est  nature!  de  ren    rces   ie  ^oljeetslu    ilaure  en  los  conn  dtrant 

pre'Lxv. 
*  CompHte  liis  Aaat.  et  Phys.  da  Si/st  Serveax^  i,  95  and  371, 
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way  confirmed.  I  do  not  blame  plircnologists  for  hjiviug  ren- 
dered no  assistance  to  Physiology  by  their  own  labors ;  but  I 
am  forced  to  point  out  tlie  historical  consequences  of  their  hav- 
ing neglected  to  follow  the  path  commenced  by  Gall,  and  devi- 
ated into  that  of  simple  Cranioscopy.  The  neglect  of  which 
they  complain,  is  entirely  owing  to  their  presenting  a  rude  sketch 
as  a  perfect  science,  and  to  their  Iteeping  behind  the  science  of 
their  day,  instead  of  on  a  level  with  it.  Impatient  of  contradic- 
tion, they  shut  their  eyes  to  difficulUes ;  unable  to  a«commodat« 
their  principles  to  the  principles  of  Physiology,  they  contempt- 
uously dismiss  objections  as  "merely  theoretical,"  and  fall  back 
upon  their  "  well-established  facts." 

Gall  undertook  a  ^gantic  task.  He  produced  a  revolution, 
and  his  name  will  always  live  in  the  history  of  Science.  It  is 
idle  to  attempt  to  undervalue  his  work  by  citing  his  predecessors. 
Othere  before  him  had  thought  of  localizing  the  different  facul- 
ties in  different  parts  of  the  brain.  He  and  Spurzheim  have 
mentioned  such  predecessors.*  These,  however,  are  very  vague, 
unfertile  conceptions;  they  in  no  way  lessen  Gall's  oiiginality, 
A  nearer  approach  is  to  be  read  in  Pi'ochaska,  whom  Gall  often 
mentions,  although  he  does  not,  I  think,  mention  this  particular 
anticipation.  It  is  the  third  section  of  chapter  five,  and  is  enti- 
tled, "Do  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  intellect  occupy  a  sepa- 
rate portion  of  the  brain  3"  and  it  concludes  thus :  "  It  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  each  division  of  the  intellect  has  its  allot- 
ted organ  in  the  brain,  so  that  there  is  one  for  the  pei'ceptions, 
another  for  the  undei^tanding,  probably  others  also  for  the  will 
and  imagination  and  memory,  which  act  wonderfully  in  concert 
and  mutiially  excite  each  other  to  action.  The  organ  of  imagi- 
nation, however,  amongst  the  rest  will  be  far  apart  from  the 
oi^an  of  pereeptions."f     How  far  this  general  supposition  of  a 

*  Fonelions  du  {h-vea'a,  ii.  BoO  sg.  Compare  iJso  Lelut :  S^el  de  I'  Orga- 
luHogia,  p,  81  aq.,  oad  Proohnska,  p.  374  sq, 

t  ProohriBka,  p.  447.  There  is  a  reiiinrltfible  passage,  too  long  for  qiiofHtion 
here,  in  Willis's  Cei-sbn  Aiuiioim,  o.  x.  p.  12a,  on  tlie  convolutions  ns  indi- 
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"  probability"  is  from  Gall's  specific  attempt  to  localize  the  or- 
gans, need  not  be  pointed  out.  The  attempt  was  fer  from  being 
fully  successful ;  but,  as  a  tentative,  it  was  truly  philosophical, 
and  produced  a  revolution. 

Having  once  conceived  tbe  brain  to  be  an  apparatus  of  organs, 
not  a  single  organ,  the  problem  was  to  analyze  this  apparatus 
into  its  constituent  organs,  and  to  assign  to  each  its  special  ftiDO- 
tion.  In  this  difficult  problem  Gall,  by  the  necessities  of  his  po- 
sition as  a  syafem-founder,  was  forced  to  proceed  on  a  false 
method,  namely,  that  of  determining  the  separate  organs  accord- 
ing to  a  purely  physiological  and  supaificial  analysis,  instead  of 
Bubovdinating  this  analysis  to  anatomical  verification.  It  is  this 
arbitrary  and  unscientific  proceeding  which  has  made  all  anato- 
mists reject  the  system.  What  would  he  have  said  to  a  physi- 
ologist who,  knowing  that  the  liver  formed  bile  and  sugar,  should 
have  assigned  the  function  of  bile-formation  to  one  !obe,  and 
the  function  of  sugar-formation  to  another  lobe,  no  structural  dif- 
ferences having  been  observed  ?  or  who  should  assign  to  tlie 
different  lobules  of  the  kidney  fanctions  as  different  as  are  as- 
signed to  the  different  convolutions  of  the  brain  ?  It  is  perfectly 
ti'ue  that  from  inspection  of  an  organ  no  idea  of  its  function  can 
be  obtained ;  and  this  ti'ntli  has  blinded  phrenologists  who  are 
not  physiologists  to  the  necessity  of  nevertheless  always  making 
anatomy  the  basis  of  every  physiolo^oal  analysis.  No  inspecUon  of 
tie  alimentary  canal  could  disclose  to  us  that  its  function  was  that 
of  digestion.  Nevertheless  the  function  of  digestion,  except  in 
the  crude  conception  of  ordinary  men,  is  only  intelligible  after  a 
rigorous  analysis  of  the  several  processes,  buccal,  stomachal,  and 
intestinal;  for  the  intelligence  of  each  of  which,  wemust  assign 
to  each  gland  its  specific  secretion,  and  to  each  seci'etion  its  spe- 
cific action  :  a  physiologist  who  should  attempt  the  explanation 
of  digestion  on  any  other  mode  would  justly  be  slighted  by  every 

oalang  iiitelleotiial  superiority.  I  give  only  the  opening;  "Fliese  sniit  ooii- 
volotiones  cerebri  longS  pliirea  bo  majoros  inhomlne  sunt  qnilin  in  quovis  alio 
anlmali,  nempd  propter  varios  et  muiljplioes  ffloiillatum  aHpeiiornm  aotne." 
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good  biologist  in  Europe.  If  Phrenology  is  the  Pliysiologj'  of 
the  nervous  system,  it  must  gi?e  up  Gall's  approximative  method 
for  A  method  more  rigorously  scientific ;  and  as  Auguste  Comte 
justly  remarks,  phrenologists,  before  they  can  take  rauk  among 
men  of  science,  must "  reprendre,  par  une  serie  derecte  de  travauit 
anatomiques,  I'analyse  fondamentale  de  I'appareii  cSrebraJ,  en 
feisant  provisoirement  abstraction  de  ■kiute  idee  de  fonctions."* 

One  of  the  fundamental  questions  which  must  bo  answered  by 
this  anatomical  analysis,  is  that  which  no  phrenologist  condescends 
to  ask,  namely,  Are  the  convolutions  the  seat  of  intelligence !  iu 
other  words,  Is  the  gray  vesicular  matter  which  forms  the  surface 
of  the  brain,  the  sole  and  specific  seat  of  those  changes  on  which 
all  mental  phenomena  depend  ?  This  is  a  question  which  Crani- 
oacopy  may  ignore,  since  the  facts  on  which  Cranioscopy  is 
founded  are  little  if  at  all  affected  by  it.  To  Phrenology  the  ques- 
tion is  initial,  all-important ;  because  if  the  "  Physiology  of  the 
nervous  system"  should  turn  out  defective  in  its  basis,  the  whole 
scaffolding  will  have  to  be  erected  anew.  I  put  the  question  in 
two  forms,  because  although  it  is  commonly  said  that  the  convo- 
lutions of  the  brain  form  the  organs,  yet  as  many  animals  are  alto- 
gether without  convolutions,  the  vesicular  surface,  whether  convo- 
luted or  not,  must  be  understood  as  the  seat  of  mental  changes; 
the  convolutions  being  only  a  mode  of  increasing  tie  surface. 

As  the  space  at  my  disposal  is  inadequate  to  any  exhaustive 
discussion  of  this  important  question,  the  reader  will  be  satisfied 
with  a  brief  indication  of  the  doubt  which  Physiology  forces  me 
to  express  respecting  the  convolutions  as  the  specific  seat  of  men- 
tal manifestations.  I  cannot  reconcile  the  current  opinion  on 
that  subject  with  anatomical  and  zoological  facts.  I  believe  that 
the  vesicular  matter  which  constitutes  the  convolutions,  is  only 
one  factor  in  the  sum ;  it  would,  however,  lead  me  too  far  to 
enter  on  the  discussion,  which  might  be  objected  to  as  at  present 
only  hypothetical. 
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Quitting  all  hypothetical  considerations  for  the  less  questiona- 
ble evidence  of  facta,  I  find  M,  Baillarger* — who  invented  a 
new  method  of  measuring  the  surfaces  of  brains,  by  dissecting 
out  all  the  white  substance  from  their  interior,  and  then  unfold- 
ing the  exterior,  and  taking  a  cast  of  it — declaring  from  his  meas- 
urements that  it  is  far  from  true  that  in  general  the  intelligence 
of  different  animals  is  in  direct  proportion  to  their  respective 
extents  of  cerebral  surface.  If  iheir  absolute  extents  of  surface 
be  taken,  the  rule  is  manifestly  untrue  in  many  instances;  and  it 
is  not  more  true  if  the  extent  of  surface  in  proportion  to  the  vol- 
ume of  the  brain  be  regarded  ;  for  the  human  brain  has  less 
superficial  extent  in  proportion  to  ita  volume  than  that  of  many 
inferior  mammalia :  its  volume  is  two  and  a  half  times  as 
great  in  proportion  to  its  surface,  as  it  is  in  the  rabbit,  for 
example. 

Nor  is  tiis  all.  The  researches  of  M.  Camille  Darestef  estab- 
lish beyond  dispute  fhat  the  number  and  deptb  of  the  convolu- 
tions bear  no  direct  relation  to  the  development  of  intelligence ; 
whereas  they  do  bear  a  direct  relation  to  the  size  of  the  animal ; 
so  that,  given  tlie  size  of  the  animal  In  any  genus,  he  can  predict 
the  degree  of  convoluted  development;  or  given  the  convolutions, 
he  can  predict  the  size  :  "toutea  les  especes  a  cervcau  lisse  ont 
une  petite  taille  ;  toutcs  les  especes  a  circonvolutions  nombreuses 
et  eompliquSes  sont,  au  contraire,  de  gran  detaille."  Further,  I 
am  informed  by  Professor  Owen  that  the  grampus  lias  convolu- 
tions deeper  and  more  complicated  than  those  of  man.  From  all 
which  facts  it  becomes  evident  that  the  phrenological  basis  is  so 
far  from  being  in  accordance  with  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  nervous  system  as  to  require  complete  revision. 

Phrenology  has  another  important  point  to  determine,  namely, 
the  relation  of  the  size  of  the  brain  to  mental  power.  Is  the  size 
of  the  brain  to  be  taken  absolutely,  and  its  functional  activity  in 

*  Qazelte  MidKoU^  IP  April,  1845.  Paget :  Report  Gii  the  Pi-ogfest  of  Anat- 
omy, in  Sritith  and  Ibreifftt  Mtd.  Seji.    Jaly,  1616. 
t  A7i3iaUtde»  SeUncet  Satarellee,  3"  eerie,  xvii.  30,  and  i<  setie,  i.  73. 
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the  purely  mental  direction  to  be  measured  by  its  absolute  bulk? 
A  galvanic  battery  of  fifty  plates  is  five  times  as  powerful  aa  a  bat- 
tery of  ten  plates ;  a  cord  of  twenty  threads  is  five  times  as  strong 
as  a  cord  of  four  threads,  other  things  equal ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
we  should  expect  that  a  brain  of  fifty  ounces  would  be  twice  as 
pDwertulas  oneot  twenty-five  ounces  (the  limits  are  really  greater 
than  the«e)  Neveitheless,  we  find  no  such  absolute  and  constant 
relation  between  size  and  mental  power  as  would  justify  the 
phrenological  position ;  the  weight  of  the  human  brain  being 
about  three  pounds  the  weight  of  the  whale's  brain  being  five 
pounds ;  the  weight  of  the  elephant's  between  eight  and  ten 
pounds  It  therefore  the  function  of  the  brain  be  solely  or  mainly 
thit  ot  a(ent"il  manifesiatK  n,  and  if  iize  be  the  measure  of 
power,  the  uhale  and  the  elephant  ought  to  surpass  man,  as  a 
NeHtoa  auip-wses  an  idiot  It  on  the  contrary  the  brain,  as  a 
nervous  centre  has  otk^  functions  besidet.  that  of  mental  mani- 
festation, these  discrepancies  can  be  explained,  although  Phrenol- 
ogy must  take  these  other  functions  into  account.* 

It  is  true  that  phrenologists  have  been  aware  of  these  discrep- 
ancies; and,  unable  to  admit  the  whale  and  elepKaut  as  superior 
to  man,  they  have  met  the  objection  by  saying  the  size  must  be 
estimated  relatively,  not  absolutely.  Compared  with  the  weight 
of  his  body,  the  brain  of  man  is  certainly  heavier  than  the  brains 
of  most  animals,  including  the  whale  and  the  elephant ;  and  this 
fact  seems  to  restore  Phrenology  to  its  cheerfulness  on  the  sub- 
ject; but  the  fact  does  not  hold  good  of  monkeys,  the  smaller 
apes,  many  species  of  birds,  and  some  rodents.  This  is  the  dilem- 
ma :  either  the  ratio  of  menta!  power  depends  on  the  absolute 
size  of  the  brain,  and  in  this  case  the  elephant  will  he  thrice 
as  intelligent  as  man ;  or  it  depends  on  the  reJative  size  of  the 
brain  compared  with  the  body,  and  in  this  case  man  will  be  less 
intelligent  than  a  monkey  or  a  rat,  although  more  intelligent  than 

•  I  have  Eketotiad  the  relations  of  the  brain  ti 
baforo  referred  Id,  on  Dwarfs  and  Oknis.  Sea  F 
p.  289. 
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the  elephant.  Moreover,  if  relative  size  is  the  basis  taken,  phre- 
nol<^sta  would  be  hound  to  compare  in  each  case  the  weight  of 
tie  brain  with  the  weight  of  the  body,  before  they  could  establish 
a  conclusion  ;  and  this  is  obviously  impracticable.  I  have  stated 
the  dilemma ;  but  having  stated  it,  I  will  add  that  although  phre- 
nologists attach  importance  to  questions  of  weight  of  the  brain, 
there  seems  to  me  a  great  fallacy  involved  in  such  estimates.  Intel- 
ligence is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  balance.  Weight  is  no  index 
of  cerebral  activity,  nor  of  the  Sjpecial  direetions  of  the  activity. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  Phrenology,  so  far  from  at 
present  being  the  only  true  physiological  explanation  of  the  ner- 
vous sv  te  n  m  so  chaotic  and  unstable  a  position  with  respect 
to  ts  bas  f  88  to  need  thorough  revision ;  and  until  some 
phre  olo  st  shall  arise  who,  following  up  the  impulsion  given  by 
Gall  can  on  e  more  place  the  doctrine  on  a  level  with  the  science 
of  the  age  all  nen  of  science  must  be  expected  to  slight  the  pre- 
tensions of  Phrenology  as  a  psychological  system,  whatever  it  may 
hereafter  become.  That  a  new  Gall  will  some  day  arise  I  have 
httle  doubt,  for  I  am  convinced  that  Psychology  must  he  establish- 
ed on  a  physiological  basis.  Meanwhile,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
History,  it  suffices  to  have  indicated  tlie  nature  of  Gall's  innova- 
tion, and  the  coiii'se  of  inquiry  he  opened.  As  a  psychological  clas- 
sification, the  one  now  adopted  in  Phrenology  can  only  he  regarded 
in  the  light  of  a  tentative  sketch ;  superior  indeed  to  tlose  which 
preceded  it,but  one  which  daily  experience  shows  to  be  insufficient. 

To  conclude  this  chapter,  we  may  point  to  Gal!  as  having 
formed  an  epoch  in  the  History  of  Philosophy  by  inaugurating 
a  new  Method.  From  the  time  when  Philosophy  itself  became 
reduced  to  a  question  of  Psychology,  in  order  that  a  basis  might, 
if  possible,  be  laid,  the  efforts  of  men  were  variously  directed, 
and  all  ended  in  skepticism  and  dissatisfaction,  because  a  true 
psychological  Method  did  not  guide  them.  The  history  of  the 
tentatives  towards  a  true  Method  has  been  sketched  in  varions 
chapters  of  this  volume,  and  with  Gall  that  Method  may  be  said 
to  have  finally  settled  its  fundamental  principles. 
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"Nous  Be  croyons  pas  lea  chosea  parce  qu'ellea  sont  vraies," 
says  Pascal,  "mais  uous  les  croyons  vraies  parcc  que  HOiis  ies 
aitnoW  This  is  one  ever-present  obstacle  to  tJie  progress  of 
mankind.  We  do  not  love  truth  because  it  is  true,  but  because 
it  seems  to  countenance  other  opinions  which  we  believe  necessary 
to  our  well-being.  Only  a  few  philosopliic  minds  have  strength 
enough  to  detach  their  eyes  from  consequences,  and  concentrate 
all  their  attention  on  Truth ;  and  these  few  can  only  do  so  in 
virtue  of  their  steadfast  conviction  that  Truth  can  never  be  really 
injurious,  whatever  phantoms  apprehensive  ignorance  may  con- 
jure up  around  it. 

The  reaction  against  the  Philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  not  a  reaction  against  a  doctrine  proved  to  be  incompetent, 
but  against  a  doctrine  believed  to  be  the  source  of  frightful  im- 
morality. The  reaction  was  vigorous  because  it  jras  animated 
liy  the  horror  which  agitated  Europo  at  the  hideous  excesses  of 
the  French  Revolution.  Associated  in  men's  minds  with  the 
saturnalia  of  the  Terror,  the  philosophical  opinions  of  Condillac, 
Diderot,  aiid  Cabanis  were  held  responsible  for  the  crimes  of  the 
Convention ;  and  what  might  be  true  in  those  opinions  was 
flung  aside  with  what  was  false,  without  discrimination,  without 
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analysis,  in  fierce  impetuous  disgust.  Every  opinioa  which  had 
■what  was  called  "a  taint  of  materialism,"  or  seemed  to  point  in 
that  direction,  was  denounced  aa  an  opinion  necessarily  leading 
to  the  destruction  of  all  Religion,  Morality,  and  Government, 
Every  opinion  which  seemed  to  point  in  the  direction  of  spirit- 
ualism was  eagerly  welcomed,  promulgated,  and  lauded;  not 
because  it  was  demonstrably  true,  but  because  it  was  supposed 
capable  of  preserving  social  order.  And  indeed  when,  looking 
back  upon  those  times,  we  contemplate  the  miseiy  and  anarchy 
which  disgraced  what  was  an  inevitable  movement,  and  dimmed 
what  was  really  noble  in  the  movement,  we  can  understand  how 
generous  hearts  and  minds,  fluctuating  in  perplexity,  did  instinct- 
ively revolt  not  only  agwnst  the  Revolution,  but  against  all  the 
principles  which  were  ever  invoked  by  the  revolutionists.  Loot- 
ing at  the  matter  from  this  distance,  we  can  see  clearly  enough 
that  "materialism"  had  really  no  more  to  do  with  the  Revolu- 
tion than  Christianity  had  to  do  with  the  hideous  scenes  in 
which  the  Anabaptists  were  actors ;  but  we  can  understand  how 
indelible  was  the  association  of  Revolution  and  materialism  in 
the  minds  of  that  generation. 

So  profoundly  influential  has  this  association  been,  that  a  cel- 
ebrated surgeon  of  our  own  day  perilled  his  position  by  advo- 
cating an  opinion,  now  universally  accepted,  but  then  generally 
shuddered  at;  namely,  that  the  brain  is  the  "organ"  of  the 
mind,  He  had  to  retract  that  opinion,  which  the  pious  Hartley 
and  many  others  had  advanced  without  offence.  He  had  to 
retract  it,  not  because  it  was  scientifically  untenable,  but  because 
it  was  declaimed  to  be  morally  dangerous.  It  was  "  materialism," 
and  materialism  "  led"  to  the  destruction  of  all  morality.  Al- 
though every  man  now  believes  the  brain  to  be  veritably  the 
organ  of  the  mind,  the  word  materialism  is  still  used  as  a  bug- 
bear. Instead  of  being  refuted  as  false,  it  is  by  many  denounced 
as  dangerous.  I  believe  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury to  be  dangerous  because  false ;  the  writers  to  whom  I  allude 
declare  it  false  because  tliey  believe  it  dangerous.     I  believe  it 
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also  to  1m  in  many  respecta  healthful,  because  in  man}  respects 
true;  and  it  would  be  uncandid  iu  me  not  to  declare  thit  if  I 
oppose  the  eighteenth  century  doctrine,  I  believe  the  *pintuali»m 
which  denounces  it  is  even  more  incomplete  as  a  philosophy,  and 
consequentlv  even  more  dangerous  in  its  influence. 

The  history  of  the  reaction  in  France  is  very  instructive,  but 
it  would  require  more  space  than  can  here  be  given  adequately 
to  narrate  the  sfory.*  Four  streams  of  influence  converged  into 
one,  all  starting  from  the  same  soarce,  namely,  hoiTor  at  the 
revolutionary  excesses.  The  Catholics,  with  the  great  Joseph 
de  Maistre  and  M.  de  Bonald  at  their  head,  appealed  to  the  relig- 
ious sentiments;  the  Royalists,  with  Chateaubriand  and  Madame 
do  Stael,  appealed  fo  tie  monarchical  and  literary  sentiments; 

h     n  t  phy  w  th  Laromiguiere  and  Maine  de  Brian,  and 

tl  m  1  ts  w  th  1:  er-ColIard,  one  and  all  attacked  the  weak 
po  nt  f  S  at  al  m,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  enthuM- 
asti  pt    tt     f   th     Scotch  and  German  philosophies.     A 

glan     at    Im    t  an      f  these  writers  will  suffice  to  convince  the 

t  1  nt  that  ih  m  purpose  is  to  defend  morality  and  order, 
which  they  believe  to  be  necessarily  imperilled  by  the  philosophy 
they  attack.  The  appeals  to  the  prejudices  and  sentiments  are 
abiding.  Eloquence  is  made  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  ail- 
ment; emotion  takes  the  place  of  demonstration.  The  hearer 
is  charmed,  roused,  dazzled.  Ho  loams  to  associate  all  the  nobler 
sentiments  with  spiritualistic  doctrines,  and  all  grovelling  ideas 
with  materialistic  doctrines ;  till  the  one  school  becomes  insep- 
arably linked  in  his  mind  with  emotions  of  reverence  for  what- 
ever is  lofty,  profound,  and  noble,  and  the  other  with  emotions 
of  contempt  for  whatever  is  shallow  and  unworthy.  The  leaders 
of  fie  reaction  were  men  of  splendid  talents,  and  their  work  was 
eminently  successful.  But  now  that  the  heats  of  controversy 
have  cooled,  and  all  these  debates  have  become  historical,  we 

*  The  reader  may  consult  on  this  topic  Damlron,  Esmi  our  VHUtoire  de  la 
JAiiwopAie  en  France  an  XlXiinii  Sd<:le ;  and  Tttine,  £es  I'/iilesopAcs  /^an- 
faU  da  XlXieme  Sicde. 
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who  look  at  them  from  a  distance  uau  find  in  them  no  philoaopii- 
ical  progress,  no  new  elements  added  which  could  assist  the  evo- 
lution of  Philosophy  and  form  a  broader  basis  for  future  monu- 
menla.  In  political  and  literary  History  these  attempts  would 
claim  a  conspicuous  position ;  in  the  History  of  Philosophy  they 
deserve  mention  only  as  having  made  mankind  aware  of  tie 
limited  nature  of  the  eighteentli  century  philosophy,  and  its  ex- 
traordinaiy  lacuna.  Their  ofBoe  was  critical,  and  has  been 
fulfilled. 

One  doctrine,  and  one  alone,  emei^ed  from  these  attcn  pts, 
and  held  for  some  time  the  position  of  a  school.  It  n  de 
noise  in  its  day,  but  even  the  echoes  have  now  bee  me  In  o  t 
icaudibie,  for  a  feebler  doctrine  scarcely  ever  obtained  a  q  es 
cence.  We  must,  nevertheless,  bestow  a  few  sentenc  a  n  t  to 
make  our  history  complete.  Eclecticism  is  dead,  but  X\  lu  d 
some  good  results,  if  only  by  the  impetus  it  gave  t  1  tor  al 
research,  and  by  the  confirmation  it  gave,  in  its  ver  eiLn  ss 
to  the  conclusion  that  an  a  priori  solution  of  tran  endent  1 
problems  is  impossible.  For  Eclecticism  was  the  last  p  du  t  of 
philosophical  speculation,  the  gathering  together  of  all  that  phi- 
iosophers  had  achieved,  and  the  evolution  from  these  separate 
achievements  of  one  final  doctrine,  which  fiaal  doctrine  is  itself 
rejected. 

Victor  Cousin  and  Thomas  Jouffroy  are  the  chiefs  of  this 
school,  one  a  brilliant  rhetorician  utterly  destitute  of  originality, 
the  other  a  sincere  thinker,  whose  merits  have  been  thrown  into 
the  shade  by  his  brilliant  colleague.  As  a  man  of  letters,  M, 
Cousin  deserves  the  respect  which  attends  his  name,  if  we  except 
the  more  than  questionable  use  which  he  has  made  of  the  labors 
of  pupils  and  assistants  without  acknowledgment.  However, 
our  business  is  not  with  Cousin,  but  with  Eclecticism,  Royer- 
Collard  introduced  the  principles  of  the  Scotch  school,  to  combat 
with  them  the  principles  of  sensationalism.  Reid  and  Stewart 
were  translated  by  Jouffroy,  explained  and  developed  by  Royer- 
Collard,  Jouffroy,  and  Cousin.     The  talents  of  these  professors, 
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aided  by  the  tendency  towai'ds  any  reaction,  made  the  Scotch 
philosophy  dominant  in  France.  But  Victor  Cousin's  restless 
activity  led  him  to  the  study  of  Kant :— aad  the  doctrines  of  the 
"Konigsherg  sage"  were  preached  by  him  with  the  same  ardor 
aa  that  which  he  had  formerly  devoted  to  the  Scotch.  As  soon 
as  the  Parisians  began  to  know  something  of  Kant,  M.  Cousin 
started  off  to  Alexandria  for  a  doctrine :  he  fouud  one  in  Proelus. 
He  edited  Proclus ;  lectured  on  him ;  borrowed  some  of  his 
ideas,  and  n  ould  h  ive  set  him  on  the  throne  of  Philosophy,  had 
the  public  been  willing  A  tup  to  Germany  in  1824  made  him 
acquainted  with  the  modern  Proclus — Hegel,  On  his  return  to 
Paris  he  presented  the  publn,  with  as  much  of  Hegel's  doc- 
trines as  he  could  understand  His  celebrated  Eclecticism  is 
nothing  hut  a  misconception  of  Hegel's  History  of  Philosophy, 
fenced  round  with  several  plausible  arguments. 

All  emr,  M  Cousin  repeatedly  enforces,  is  nothing  but  "  an 
incomplete  view  of  the  truth,"  Upon  this  definition  is  based  the 
proposition  tliat  "  Ali  systems  are  incomplete  views  of  the  reality, 
set  up  for  complete  images  of  the  reality."  The  conclusion  is 
obvious :  "  Al!  systems  containing  a  mixtuio  of  truth  and  error 
have  only  to  be  brought  ti^ether,  and  then  the  error  would  be 
eliminated  by  the  mere  justapositioa  of  system  with  system. 
The  truth  or  portion  of  the  truth  which  is  in  one  system  would 
be  asamilated  with  the  portions  of  the  truth  which  are  in  other 
systems;  and  thus  the  work  would  be  easy  enough." 

Eclecticism,  therefore,  means  the  bringing  together  of  all  dis- 
covered truths  eliminated  from  their  accompanying  errors ;  and 
out  of  this  body  of  truths  a  doctrine  is  to  be  elaborated.  A  great 
task  ;  but  is  it  practicable  ?  The  system  is  based  on  the  defini- 
tion of  error ;  by  that  it  must  stand  or  fall. 

The  definition  appears  to  us  altogether  untenable.  Error  is 
somedmes  an  incomplete  view  of  the  truth  ;  but  it  is  not  always: 
it  is  sometimes  no  view  of  the  truth  at  ail,  but  a  mere  divergence 
from  it.  When  Newton  constructed  his  theory  of  the  laws  of 
attraction,  and  interposed  an  ether  as  the  medium  through  which 
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they  operated,  he  had  an  incomplete  view  of  the  truth.  But 
when  Descartes  developed  his  theory  of  voiliees,  he  was  quite 
wide  of  the  truth — he  was  alw^ether  wrong.  The  phrase  "  in- 
complete view"  is  indeed  so  vague,  that  men  who  sport  with 
verbal  subtleties  may  justify  the  Iheoiy  of  Descart«s  as  an  incom- 
plete view  of  the  truth  ;  a  very  incomplete  view.  At  any  rate 
no  one  will  be  disposed  to  assert  that  by  the  mere  juxtapositioa 
of  Newton's  doctrine  with  that  of  Descartes  he  could  hi  any  way 
eliminate  the  error  that  is  in  both. 

If  therefore  all  systems  are  not  incomplete  views  of  the  reality 
— if  all  systems  do  not  contain  certain  portions  of  the  truth — how 
is  the  eclectic  to  decide  which  systems  are  available  for  his  pur- 
pose, which  philosophies  are  to  be  juxtaposed?  This  leads  to  the 
necessity  of  a  eriieriuia,  M  Joaffioy  telh  ns  that  it  is  an  easy 
matter.  We  have  only  to  collect  all  the  sistems  which  have 
ever  been  produced,  have  them  translatel  anl  a!raQj,ed  m  their 
legitimate  order,  and  the  ti  iths  disuoverud  bj  each  n  11  become 
organized  in  one  doctrine 

Without  stopping  to  ask  v.\i\\  w  the  legitimate  order  ind  how 
we  are  to  know  it,  the  student  is  naturally  anxnun  to  learn  by 
what  criterium  Eclecticism  proposes  ti  judge  and  sepirite  truth 
from  error  in  any  system  The  inquiry  lo  ptitinent  It  is  easy 
to  bid  us  be  careful  in  separating  the  whtat  from  the  chif^  that 
we  may  garner  it  up  in  the  storehous  s  ot  the  world  Suppose 
the  fanner  does  not  know  the  wheat  when  ho  sees  it,  what  ciite- 
rium  do  jou  give  him  wheiebj  he  may  judge  whett  to  be  wheat, 
not  chaff!  None.  The  philosopher  cin  onlj  d  stirguisli  the 
truth  in  two  ways :  either  he  knows  it  al  cad>  and  then  he  has 
what  he  is  seeking ;  or  else  he  knows  it  bv  its  relation  to  and 
accordance  with  those  truths  whii,h  he  is  alreadj  in  possession 
of  That  is  to  say,  he  his  a  criterium  la  his  System  those 
views  which  range  under  it  he  accepts  as  extensions  ot  his 
knowledge  ;  those  which  range  beyond  ts  limit'i  he  domes  to  be 

Suppose  the  eclectic  places  in  juxtaposition  the  two  great 
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schools  whicli  have  always  divided  the  world,  viz.  that  which 
declares  experience  to  be  the  source  of  all  knowledge  ;  and  that 
which  declares  we  have  a  great  deal  of  onr  knowledge  antece- 
dent to  and  independent  of  experience.  Both  of  these  systems 
he  pronounces  to  be  composed  of  truth  and  error.  He  assumes 
this  ;  for  a  little  consideration  might  tell  him  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  both  should  he  correct :  experience  either  is  or  is  not 
the  sole  fountain  of  knowledge.  The  ditFerence  is  as  decided  as 
that  respecting  the  motion  of  the  earth,  or  the  motion  of  the 
SDD.  Ptolemy  and  Copernicus :  choose  between  them ;  any 
compromise  is  impossible,  unless  you  wish  to  side  with  the  Sizar 
who,  when  the.  qnestion  was  put,  "  Does  the  earth  move  round 
the  sun,  or  the  sun  round  the  earth  ?"  replied,  "  Sometimes  one 
and  sometimes  the  other"  He  w^  an  eclectic  apparently.  Let 
ns  however  for  a  moment  grant  that  the  two  schools  of  Psychol- 
ogy are  both  partly  right  and  partly  «  rong ;  we  then  ask,  What 
criterium  has  the  eclectic  wherebj    to  d   t  1     rr      tr  m 

truth !     He  has  none ;  the  doctors  ire  silent    n  th    p    nt 

That  men  derive  assi'^nce  from  othe      a  d  th  t  th       wh 
went  before  us  discovered  many  truths,  all  adm  t      \  1  th 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  juxtaposition  and     mpa      n    t  u 

doctrines  would  be  of  service.  Eclectici  m  th  f  as  a  u6 
sidiary  process  is  valuable  ;  and  has  alway  been  j  t  d  M 
Cousin  however  converts  this  subsidiary  p  *       P    "^T 

one,  and  dignifies  it  with  the  attributes  of  a  Method.  In  the  one 
sense  it  is  simply  that  the  inquirer  consults  the  works  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  selects  from  them  all  that  he  considers  true  :  viz. 
such  portions  as  confirm,  extend,  and  illustrate  his  previous  opin- 
ions ;  these  opinions  constituting  his  criterium.  Let  the  reader 
reflect  on  the  pertinacity  with  which  men  refuse  to  admit  views 
which  to  othei's  are  self-evident,  because  those  views  are  or  seem 
to  be  opposed  to  religion,  or  the  reigning  doctrine,  and  he  will 
clearly  enough  see  the  nature  of  this  criterium.  The  history  of 
opinion  is  crowded  with  instances  of  it.  M.  Cousin  however  does 
not  so  understand  Eclecticism.     He  says  we  should  admit  all 
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systems  as  containing  some  truths;  and  these  truths  separate 
themselves  from  errors  by  the  mere  process  of  juxtaposition, 
somewhat  in  the  manner,  we  presume,  of  chemical  affinities. — 
A  theory  that  needs,  one  would  think,  no  further  refutation  than 
a  simple  statement  of  its  principles. 

Having  dismissed  Eclecticism  as  a  Method,  we  need,  not  waste 
time  in  examining  M.  Cousin's  various  and  constantly  shifting 
opinions.  It  is  enough  that  he  himself  has  relinquished  them. 
It  is  enough  that  France  and  Europe  reject  them. 

This  final  doctrine  then  fares  no  better  than  the  doctrines 
which  preceded  it.  Philosophy  is  still  in  search  of  its  Method 
and  its  basis ;  and  wearied  out  by  so  many  fruitless  efforts,  it 
finally  gives  up  the  quest,  and  allows  itself  to  be  absorbed  by 
Science.  The  dogmatic  assertion  of  this  position  is  to  be  found 
in  Anguste  Comte. 


CHAPTER  II. 
AIJGUSTE  COMTE. 


As  I  have  devoted  awhole  volume  to  the  exposition  of  Comte's 
philosophy,*  it  will  be  unneces.*ary  to  enter  into  a  detailed  exposi- 
tion here ;  and  the  small  space  at  disposal  may  be  occupied  with 
a  general  indication  of  hia  historical  position  and  the  nature  of 
his  Method. 

In  the  course  of  this  History  one  fact  has  been  gradually  as- 
suming more  and  more  distinctness,  as  the  various  failures  to 
establish  any  solid  basis  for  Philosophy  have  been  brought  before 
us  :  namely,  that  mankind  has,  from  the  origin  of  speculative  in- 
quiry, been  pursuing  a  false  Method.  Gradually,  as  men  became 
aware  of  this  fact,  they  withdrew  themselves  more  and  more  from 
Philosophy,  and  devoted  their  speculative  energy  to  Science. 

•ainife'jP;iifosi)pij(/(AeScKnces,lS5S(Eohii'BSclontifiQLibrarj,  vol.  30). 
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Even  those  who,  reluctant  to  relinquish  the  high  aims  of  Philoso- 
phy, tried  by  changes  of  direction  to  discover  new  and  more  pros- 
perous issues,  and  hoped  in  reinvestigating  the  nature  of  human 
knowledge  to  disclose  some  yet  unsuspected  path  which  might 
lead  them  to  the  goal,  found  Psychology  itself  forced  to  range 
beside  the  positive  sciences,  and  to  adopt  the  one  Method  which 
hitherto  had  alone  been  fruitful  in  results.  And  while  from  all 
directions  a  convergence  towards  Science  was  silently  taking 
place,  there  arose  a  poweifu!  thinker  who  proclaimed  the  in- 
herent necessity  of  this  convergence,  and  the  necessity  under 
which  Philosophy  now  was  of  definitively  relinquishing  its 
ancient  claims  iu  favor  of  the  positive  Method,  which  conld  lead 
men  to  a  general  doctrine  such  as  mig-ht  once  more  establish  har- 
mony in  their  endeavors,  and  give  to  Europe  an  invigorating  faith. 
In  the  Cours  de  Thilosophie  Positive,  6  vols.,  1830-42,  Au- 
guste  Comto  did  for  the  nineteenth  century  what  Bacon  did  for 
the  seventeenlh :  he  resumed  iu  one  vast  work  the  various  re- 
forming tendencies  of  preceding  ages.  Whoever  casts  bis 
glance  at  the  present  intellectual  state  of  Europe,  will  perceive  a 
great  want  of  vtiiii/,  caused  by  the  absence  of  any  one  doctrine, 
general  enough  to  embrace  every  variety  of  ideas,  and  positive 
enougli  to  carry  with  it  irresistible  conviction.  Look  at  the  state 
of  Religion : — Catholicism  and  Protestantism  make  one  great 
division;  but  within  the  sphere  of  each  we  see  numerous  subdi- 
visions ;  the  variety  of  sects  is  daily  increasing.  Eaeh  Religion 
has  remarkable  men  amon^t  its  members  ;  but  each  refuses  to 
admit  the  doctrines  of  the  others  There  is,  in  fact,  no  one  gen- 
eral doctrine  capable  of  embracmg  Catholics,  Protestants,  Mo- 
hammedans, and  their  sul  hvisions  Look  also  at  the  state  of 
Philosophy.  There  is  no  one  ej  stem  universally  accepted  ;  there 
are  as  many  philosophies  as  there  are  speculative  nations,  almost 
as  many  as  there  are  professors.  The  dogmas  of  Germany  are 
held  in  England  and  Scotland  as  the  dreams  of  alchemists;  the 
Psychology  of  Scotland  is  laughed  at  in  Germany,  and  neglected 
in  England  and  France.     Besides  this  genera!  dissidenco,  we  see, 
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in  France  nnd  Germany  at  least,  great  opposition  between  Re- 
ligion and  Philosophy  openly  pronounced      Thi"!  opposition  is 


8       ce 
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mg  societj . 

In  the  early  ages  of  speculation,  general  views  were  eagerly 
.BOnght  and  easily  obtained.  As  Science  became  rich  and  com- 
plex in  materials,  various  divisions  took  place;  and  one  man 
cultivated  one  science,  another  man  another.  Even  then  general 
views  were  not  absent.  But  as  the  tide  rolled  on,  discovery  suc- 
ceeding discovery,  and  new  tracts  of  inqniry  leading  to  vast 
wildernesses  of  undiscovered  truth,  it  became  necessary  for  one 
man  to  devot*  himself  only  to  a  small  fraction  of  a  science,  which 
he  pursued,  leaving  to  others  the  task  of  bringing  his  researches 
under  their  general  head.     Sucli  a  minute  division  of  labor  was 
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necessary  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  minute  and  laborious 
researches;  but  it  ended  in  making  men  of  science  regavd  only 
the  individual  parts  of  science ;  the  construction  of  general  doc- 
trines was  left  to  philosophers.  A  fatal  error  ;  for  such  doctiines 
could  only  be  truly  constructed  oat  of  the  materials  of  Science 
and  upon  the  Method  of  Science ;  whereas  the  philosopher  were 
ignorant  of  Science — or  only  superficially  acquainted  with  it — 
and  despised  the  Method,  The  N'atur-PkUosophk  of  Schelling 
and  Hegel  is  a  sufRoicntly  striking  example  of  the  results  of  such 
a  procedure. 

We  come  then  to  this  conclusion :  in  the  present  state  of 
things  the  speculative  domain  is  composed  of  two  very  different 
portions,— genera!  ideas  and  positive  sciences.  I'he  general  ideas 
are  powerless  because  they  are  not  positive ;  the  positive  sciences 
are  powerless  because  they  are  not  general.  The  new  Philosophy 
which,  under  the  title  of  Positive,  M.  Comte  proposes  to  create 
— and  the  basis  of  which  he  has  himself  laid — is  destined  to  put 
au  end  to  this  anarchy,  by  presenting  a  doctrine  which  is  posi- 
tive, because  elaborated  from  the  sciences,  and  jot  possessing  all 
the  desired  generality  of  metaphysical  doctrines,  without  possess- 
ing their  vagueness,  instability,  and  inapplicability. 

Besides  this  general  aim  of  the  new  "  Great  Instauration,"  we 
have  to  notice  three  initial  conceptions  which  Comte  advances, 
two  of  which  relate  to  Method,  and  one  to  History. 

The  first  is  the  conception  of  Philosophy,  which,  in  its  widest 
sense,  is  identical  with  Science ;  consequently  one  Method  must 
be  followed  in  all  investigations,  whether  the  investigations  relate 
to  Physics,  to  Psychology,  to  Ethics,  or  to  Politics,  Every  spe- 
cial science,  no  mattor  what  its  subject-matter,  is  but  a  branch  of 
the  one  Positive  Philosophy. 

The  second  conception  is  that  of  Classification,  whereby  all 
the  special  sciences  will  assume  their  proper  place  iu  the  hie- 
rarchy of  Science,  the  simpler  being  studied  first,  and  thus  becom- 
ing instruments  for  the  better  prosecution  cf  those  which  suc- 
ceed.   Thus  Mathematics  becomes  the  instrument  of  Astronomy 
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and  Physics ;  Chemistry  becomes  the  instrument  of  Biology ; 
and  Biology  becomes  the  instrument  of  Sociology. 

The  third  conception  is  that  of  the  fundamental  law  of  evolu- 
tion. This  conception  sels  forth  that  Humanity  has  three  stages, 
tlie  Theological,  the  Metaphysical,  and  the  Positive.  Whether 
we  examine  the  history  of  nations,  of  individuals,  or  of  special 
sciences,  we  find  that  speculation  always  commences  with  super- 
natura!  explanations,  advances  to  metaphysical  explanations,  and 
finally  reposes  in  positive  explanations.  The  first  is  the  neces- 
sary point  of  departure  taken  by  human  intelligence ;  the  second 
is  merely  a  stage  of  transition  from  the  supernatural  to  the  posi- 
tive; and  the  third  is  the  fixed  and  definite  condition  in  which 
knowledge  is  alone  capable  of  progressive  development. 

In  the  Theological  stage,  the  mind  regards  all  effects  as  the 
productions  of  supernatural  agents,  whose  intervention  is  the 
cause  of  all  the  apparent  anomalies  and  irregularities.  Nature  is 
animated  by  supernatural  beings.  Every  unusual  phenomenon 
is  a  sign  of  the  pleasure  or  displeasure  of  some  being  adored  and 
propitiated  as  a  God.  The  lowest  condition  of  tliis  stage  is  that 
of  the  savages,  viz.  Fetishism.  The  highest  condition  is  when 
one  being  is  substituted  for  many,  as  the  cause  of  all  phenomena. 

In  the  Metaphysical  stage,  which  is  only  a  modification  of  the 
former,  but  which  is  important  as  a  transitional  stage,  the  super- 
natural agents  give  place  to  abstract  forces  (personified  abstrac- 
(jona)  supposed  to  inhere  in  the  various  substances,  and  capable 
themselves  of  en^ndering  phenomena.  The  highest  condition' 
of  this  stage  is  when  all  these  forces  are  brought  under  one  gen- 
eral force  named  Nature. 

In  the  Positive  stage,  the  mind,  convinced  of  the  futility  of  all 
inquiry  into  causes  and  essences,  applies  itself  to  the  observation 
and  classification  of  laws  which  regulate  effects  :  that  is  to  say, 
the  invariable  relations  of  succession  and  similitude  which  all 
things  bear  to  each  other.  The  highest  condition  of  this  staga 
would  be,  to  he  able  to  represent  all  p 
particulars  of  one  general  view. 
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Thus,  in  Astronomy  we  may  trace  the  gradual  evolution  from 
Apollo  and  his  cliariot,  through  the  Pythagorean  ideas  of  Num- 
bers, Harmonies,  and  so  many  other  metaphysical  abstractions, 
to  the  firm  basis  on  which  it  ta  now  settled;  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion. So  that  it  is  by  geometry  and  dynamics  we  hope  to  wrest 
their  secret  from  the  spheres  not  H  the  propitiation  of  a  Sun- 
god.  Thus  also  in  Physics  where  thunder  was  the  intervention 
of  Jove,  and  where  Metiph^sica  had  introduced  Nature's  "  hor- 
ror of  a  void,"  Science  secka  the  laws  of  gravitation,  electricity, 
light,  etc. 

In  the  work  already  mentioned  I  have  illustrated  this  law  in 
many  ways.  The  reader  is  advised  however  to  seek  in  Comte's 
own  volumes  for  a  complete  verification  of  the  law,  and  its  im- 
portance in  all  historical  inquiry.*  A  few  sentences  will  suffice 
to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  three  stages: — All  are  agreed,  in 
these  days,  that  real  knowledge  must  be  founded  on  the  observa- 
tion of  facts.  But  no  science  could  have  its  origin  in  simple  ob- 
servation; for  if,  on  tie  one  hand,  all  positive  theories  must  be 
founded  on  observation,  so,  on  (he  other,  it  is  equally  necessary 
to  have  some  sort  of  theory  before  we  address  ourselves  to  the 
task  of  steady  observation.  If,  in  contemplating  phenomena,  we 
do  not  connect  them  with  some  principle,  it  would  not  only  be 
impossible  for  ua  to  combine  our  isolated  observations,  and  con- 
sequently to  draw  inj  benefit  fr>m  them;  but  we  should  also 
be  unable  even  to  retiin  thtm  and  ia<j^  frequently  the  impor- 
tant facta  would  remain  unpereeived  We  are  consequently 
forced  to  theorize  A  theorj  n  necessary  to  observation,  and  a 
correct  theory  to  correct  observition 

This  double  netetsity  imposel  upon  the  mind— of  observation 
for  the  formation  of  a  theorj  and  of  a  theory  for  the  practice  of 
observation — would  have  LAuaed  it  to  move  in  a  circle,  if  nature 
had  not  fortunately  provided  an  outlet  in  the  spontaneous  activ- 

•  This  odvica  «aii  the  more  cnsily  be  followed  now  tliBt  a  trenslaled  con- 
densMion  of  the  Positke  PhOoaophy  by  Harriet  Martireaa,  liaa  placed  tlie 
work  within  reach  of  Engllih  readers. 
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ity  of  tlie  mind.  This  activity  causes  it  to  begin  by  assuming  a 
cause,  which  it  seeks  out  of  nature,  i,  e.  a  supernatural  cause. 
As  man  is  conscious  that  he  acts  according  as  he  wills,  so  he  nat- 
urally concludes  that  every  thing  acts  in  accordance  with  some 
superior  will.  Hence  Fetishism,  which  is  nothing  but  the  endow- 
ment of  inanimate  things  with  life  and  volition.  This  is  the 
logical  necessity  for  the  supernatural  stage :  the  mind  com- 
mences with  the  unknowable ;  it  has  first  to  learn  its  impotence, 
to  learn  the  limits  of  its  range,  before  it  can  content  itself  with 
the  knowable. 

The  metaphysical  stage  is  equally  important  as  the  transitive 
stage.  The  supernatural  and  positive  st^;es  are  so  widely  op- 
posed that  they  require  intermediate  notions  to  bridge  over  the 
chasm.  In  substituting  an  enliti/  inseparable  from  phen 
for  a  mpematural  agmt,  through  whose  will  these  phen 
were  produced,  the  mind  became  habituated  to  consider  only  the 
phenomena  themselves.  This  was  a  most  important  condition. 
The  result  was,  that  the  ideas  of  these  metaphysical  entities 
gradually  faded,  and  were  lost  in  the  mere  abstract  names  of  the 
phenomena. 

The  positive  stage  was  now  possible.  The  mind  having  ceased 
to  interpose  either  supernatural  agents  or  metaphysical  entities 
between  the  phenomena  and  their  production,  attended  solely 
to  the  phenomena  themselves.  These  it  reduced  to  laws  ;  in 
other  words,  it  arranged  them  according  to  their  invariable  re- 
lations of  similitude  and  succession.  ITie  search  after  essences 
and  causes  was  renounced.  The  pretension  to  absolul«  knowl- 
edge was  set  aside.  The  discovery  of  laws  became  the  great  ob- 
ject of  mankind. 

Remember  that  although  every  branch  of  knowledge  must 
pass  through  these  three  stages,  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  evo- 
lution, nevertheless  the  progress  is  not  strictly  chronological. 
Some  sciences  are  more  rapid  in  their  evolution  than  others ; 
some  individuals  pass  through  these  evolutions  more  quickly  than 
others ;  so  also  of  nations.     The  present  intellectual  anarchy  re- 
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sulfa  from  that  difference ;  some  sciences  being  in  the  positive, 
some  in  the  supernatural,  and  some  in  the  metapbysical  stage  : 
and  this  is  further  to  be  subdivided  into  individual  differences ; 
for  in  a  science  which,  on  the  whole,  may  fairly  be  admitted  as 
being  positive,  there  will  be  found  some  cultivators  still  in  the 
metaphysical  stage.  Astronomy  is  now  in  so  positive  a  condi- 
tion, that  we  need  nothing  but  the  laws  of  dynamics  and  gravi- 
tation to  explain  all  celestial  phenomena;  and  this  explanation 
we  know  to  be  correct,  as  far  as  any  thing  can  be  known,  because 
we  can  predict  the  return  of  a  comet  with  the  nicest  accuracy, 
or  can  enable  the  mariner  to  discover  his  htitude  and  find  his 
way  amidst  th  ast  t  ^  ators  Th  a  positive  science. 
But  so  far  is  te  1  y  f  m  ha  nd  t  n  that  prayers  for 
d  up  h  hes;  whereas  if 
t  d  tiiere  would  no 
f     tl  t    rise  at  midnight, 

p  se  t  i  n  natural  philoso- 
m  It  1  th  attempt  to  dis- 
cover the  eau  fata  tiual  by  in  the  attempt 
to  discover  the  cause  of  life  and  the  essence  of  mind.  This  differ- 
ence characterizes  positive  and  metaphysical  sciences.  The  one 
is  content  with  a  general /act,  that  "  attraction  is  directly  as  the 
mass  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance;"  this  being 
sufficient  for  all  scientific  purposes,  because  enabling  us  to  pre- 
dict with  unerring  certainty  the  results  of  that  operation.  The 
metaphysician  or  metaphysical  physiologist,  on  the  contrary,  is 
more  occupied  with  guessing  at  the  causes  of  life,  than  in  observ- 
ing and  classifying  vital  phenomena  with  a  view  to  detect  their 
laws  of  operation.  First  he  guesses  it  to  be  what  he  calls  a 
"  vital  principle" — a  mysterious  entity  residing  in  the  frame,  and 
capable  of  engendering  phenomena.  He  then  proceeds  to  guess 
at  the  nature  or  essence  of  this  principle,  and  pronounces  it 
"electricity,"  or  "nervous  fluid,"  or  " chemical  affinity."  Thus 
he  heaps  hypothesis  upon  hypothesis,  and  clouds  the  subject  trom 
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Tiie  more  closely  we  examine  the  present  condition  of  the  sci- 
ences, the  more  we  shall  be  struck  witli  the  anarchy  above  indi- 
cated. We  sliall  find  one  science  (Physics)  in  a  perfectly  posi- 
tive stage,  another  (Biology)  in  the  metaphysical  stage,  a  third 
(Sociology)  in  the  supernatural  stage.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
same  varieties  will  be  found  to  co-exist  in  the  same  individual 
mind.  The  same  man  who  in  Physics  may  be  said  to  have  ar- 
rived at  the  positive  stage,  and  recognizes  no  other  object  of  in- 
quiry than  the  lavis  of  phenomena,  will  be  found  still  a  slave  to 
the  metaphysical  stage  in  Biology,  and  endeaY6ring  to  detect  the 
cause  of  life ;  and  so  little  emancipated  from  the  supernatural 
stage  in  Sociology,  that  if  you  talk  to  him  of  the  possibililff  of  a 
science  of  history,  or  a  social  science,  he  will  laugh  at  you  as 
a  "  theorizer."  The  present  condition  of  Science,  therefore,  ex- 
hibits three  Methods  instead  of  one :  hence  the  anarchy.  To 
remedy  the  evii  alt  differences  must  cease :  one  Method  must 
preside.  Auguste  Comto  was  the  fii'st  to  point  out  the  fact,  and 
to  suggest  the  cure ;  and  it  will  render  liis  narae  immortal.  So 
long  as  the  supernatural  explanation  of  phenomena  was  univer- 
sally accepted,  so  long  was  there  unity  of  thought,  because  one 
general  principle  was  applied  to  all  facts.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  metaphysical  stage,  though  in  a  less  degree,  because 
it  was  never  universally  accepted ;  it  was  in  advance  of  the 
Bnpematural,  but  before  it  could  attain  universal  recognition,  the 
positive  stage  had  already  begun.  When  the  positive  Method  is 
universally  accepted^and  the  day  we  hope  is  not  far  distant,  at 
least  among  the  elite  of  humanity — then  shall  we  i^^in  have 
unity  of  thought,  then  shall  we  ^ain  have  one  general  doctrine, 
powerful  because  general.  That  the  positive  Method  is  the  only 
Method  adapted  to  human  capacity,  the  only  one  on  which  (ruth 
can  be  found,  is  easily  proved  :  on  it  alone  can  prevision  of  phe- 
nomena depend.  Pi'evision  is  the  characteristic  and  the  test  of 
knowledge.  If  we  can  predict  certain  results  and  if  they  occur 
as  we  predicted,  then  are  we  assured  that  our  knowledge  is  cor- 
rect.    If  the  wind  blows  according  to  the  will  of  Borcis,  we  may, 
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inA6e<\,  propitiate  liis  favor,  but  we  cannot  calculate  upon  it.   We 
caa  have  no  certain  knowledge  whether  the  wind  will  blow  ov 
t     If       til      th     1      1    t         bj    1 1    1  w    like  every  thing 
Ise  d  th       1  d  Up  edict  concerning 

tasthypJt  gtl  tters     "  Even  tlie  wind 

(1  ra       t  tl     1  f  f  clearest  writers, 

wh   I  m        p      h  Ih    typ       f  uncertainty  and 

hg      bylw         fidath         tth  and  moon ;  and 

ai     dy   as     g    d  j  p'fft      f  th         th  man  can  foretell 

th  m  w  th     t  f        t  I  1  d     H    pi    s  his  voyages  to 

suit  the  coming  monsoons,  and  prepares  against  the  floods  of  the 
rainy  season."*  If  one  other  argument  be  needed,  we  would 
simply  refer  to  the  gradual  and  progressive  improvement  which 
has  always  taken  place  in  every  department  of  inquiry  conduct- 
ed upon  the  positive  Method— and  with  a  success  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  its  rigorous  employment  of  that  Method — contrasted 
with  the  circular  movement  of  Philosophy,  which  is  just  as  for 
from  a  solution  of  any  one  of  its  problems  as  it  was  five  thousand 
years  ago ;  the  only  truths  that  it  can  he  said  to  have  acquired 
are  a  few  psychological  truths,  and  these  it  owes  to  the  positive 
Method.  So  little  has  the  Philosophy  of  Science  been  studied, 
that  Comte's  admirable  classification  of  the  fundamental  sciences 
has  not  only  been  regarded  as  a  merely  ingenious  speculation, 
but  roany  writers  have  said  that- it  was  not  different  from  other 
classifications  which  had  been  proposed,  among  which  Hegei'a 
has  been  mentioned.  But  the  I'eaemblance  is  only  superficial. 
A  few  sentences  must  suffice  here  to  indicate  the  principle  on 
which  it  is  based  : — The  problem  to  be  solved  is  the  dependence 
of  the  sciences  upon  each  other.  This  dependence  can  only  re- 
sult firom  that  of  the  corresponding  phenomena.  In  considering 
fliese,  it  is  easy  to  class  them  in  a  small  number  of  natural  cate- 
gories, so  disposed  that  the  rational  study  of  each  successive 
category  should  be  founded  on  the  knowledge  of  the  principal 

*  Ur.  Aniott's  Ekineiits  of  Physics,  fifili  oditior,  vol.  i,  p.  18. 
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laws  of  tlie  preceding  category.  The  order  of  their  dependence 
is  determined  by  the  degree  of  simplicity  or  geMrality  of  the 
phenomena.  It  is  evident  that  the  most  simple  phenomena — 
those  which  are  least  mixed  up  with  othei's — are  the  in'-*  gen- 
eral ;  for  that  which  is  observed  in  the  greatest  number  ( ^^.  ircum- 
atances  ia  the  most  independent  of  the  various  partiej/'^ars  of 
those  circumstances.  The  principle  thei'efore  to  be  adopted  is 
this  :  we  mnst  commence  with  the  study  of  the  most  simple  or 
general  phenomena,  and  proceed  successively  to  the  most  com- 
plex and  parti  cnlar, 

A  distinction  is  to  be  mide  between  the  two  classes  of  pheno 
mena  which  are  m'imfested  Vj  inorgantxed  bodits  val  bj  orjan 
ized  bodies  The  phenomena  of  the  latter  aie  obiiouslj  more 
complev  than  those  of  the  former  thcv  greatlv  depend  upon  in 
organized  bodic,  while  these  in  no  way  dtpond  upon  or^inizel 
bodies  Organized  bolies  inauiftst  all  the  phenomena  li  the  in 
OTg'miaed,  whether  chemical  or  mechanical ,  but  they  also  mam 
feit  the  phenomena  named  iital,  whuh  aie  never  manifested  ty 
inorganiaed  bodies 

In  the  study  uf  inorf/atiic  F/iyhio,  we  commence  by  separating 
the  general  phenomena  of  the  universe  fiom  the  less  general  ter 
restrial  phenomena.  Thus  we  haie,  first  rehitial  Ph/nea,  or 
Astronomy,  whether  geometncat  or  mechanical ,  lecondlj  tei 
resinal  Physics  The  phenomena  of  Astronom)  being  the  most 
genera!  the  mo^t  simple  and  the  most  abs-trict  of  tl!,  we  must 
begin  our  study  with  them  Their  htta  influence  all  other  ter 
reatnol  phenomena  of  which  they  are  pss^ntially  independent 
In  all  terreatnal  Phjsics  um\ersal  gravitation  is  a  condition, 
and  so  the  simple  movement  of  the  body,  if  we  would  consider 
all  the  determining  conditions,  is  a  subject  of  greater  complexity 
than  any  astronomical  question. 

Terresti-ia!  Physics  is  also  divided  into  two  classes  :  Physics 
and  Chemistry.  Chemistry,  rightly  conceived,  presupposes  a 
knowledge  of  Physics  t  for  all  -hemical  phenomena  are  more 
complex  tiian  those  of  Physic?,  an<l  depend  on  them  in  great  part : 
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ATjBlard,  his  oliaraoter,  tirth,  de- 
eijont,  studias,  348 ;  love  of  dia. 
leetics,  taste  for  noWriety,  pBraoca 
iippearonoo,  trlampli  over  his  niae- 


nelois« 


founds  tiie  Eonvent  of  the  Farti- 
oietB,  his  philosophy  and  oontribn- 
tiotis  to  the  development  of  epeeu- 
latioD,  B5o  ;  peoulinrlfcy  of  hie  doc- 
trine, 8o7-SB9  ;  object  of  liis  work 
IiOmdadw  ad  Theologiam,  his  tres- 
Ijse  Sie  et  Son,  SS9. 
Academy,  the  Hew,  differenoa  be- 
twoan.  the  skeplaoiBni  of  the  Hei 
Acfidemieinna  and  that  of  the  Pvi 

Ai^iidiMiiici^iib,  tha  New,  problem  rf 
sptctiivs;  poroeption  preaeatad  by 
tliem,  'iW-'6Hi. 

Aidbiuiles,  hia  desoription.  of  Sooi'! 


^uMi^DOATLi^  """  L  '  "scifihianee  ba- 
tweea  him  and  BesaarteB,  8(13 ;  hie 
fikentloism,  36i:  his  eianiiiiation 
of  dootrines  lield  by  the  fMthful, 


s,49. 


neiit  respeoUng 


)afhaloe,7, 


I  by  the  fdch 
and  endaavort 


prophetism,  SBfl. 
Alaxaiidnan  schools,  the,  307;  eoliools 
of  phUoBOph  J  formed  at  Alexandria, 
306;  lUustrions  men  Rssembled 
there,  B09 :  direction  given  W  the 
mind  hy  the  AlexancVriau  sohool, 
313 ;  iu  what  its  originality  con- 
sista,  1»  dialeatJaB,  BIS ;  lea  theories 
of  inspiration,  B19 ;  the  Alexandrian 
Trinity,  B20-8!i4;  similurity  of  the 
Alexandrian  Trinity  to  that  of  Spi- 
noaa,  326  ;  aim  of  tlio  Alesaadnan 
Bchoot,  333;  its  termination  in  Fro- 


Anaximander,  his  birth,  invantione 
HSBribed  to  him,  10 ;  astronomical 
and  mathematical  knowledge,  lead- 
er  of  a  colony  to  ApoUonia,  ro^- 
denoe  at  the  court  of  Polyoratea, 
doetrlaes  and  speonlalJonB,  11 ;  his 
distinction  between  flnito  things 
and  the  Inflniie  All,  18 ;  his  speon- 
lations  wholly  deductive,  11;  his 
pliysioalapeculationB,16;  harmony 
between  him  and  Pythagoras,  SB. 

AnaximenBB,  doctrines  of,  a  develop- 
ment of  those  of  Tljales,  Ms  birth- 
jilaoa,  his  theory  respeoting  air.  B ; 
bis  dootrine  an  advance  r-  '™- 

Anaiagoras :  birth,  patrli 
aoter,  paaaon  for  philosophy,  and 
residence  at  Athens,  TI ;  uis  pov- 

acDusation,  hanUhmenC,  death,  72 ; 
his  philosophy,  72 ;  leadine  doc- 
trines, 74 ;  oostnoloey,  76  ;  Eis  re- 
jection of  Fata  and  Ghance,  76 ; 
Plato's  ohjeotion  to  him,  78 ;  his 
notion  leBpsoting  Intelligence,  80  ; 
mistakes  made  bg  him,  Inapplica- 
bility of  tha  tflUe  taleciic  to  him,  83 ; 
admission  of  both  Sense  and  liea- 
snn  into  his  s^tem,  BS. 

heoes,  his  lite,  teachers,  sya- 

177  ;  his  manners  and  gloomy 

temper,  schUDl  fonnded  by  him,  178. 

Arabians,  two  great  epochs  in  the  in- 

telleotuBl  development  of  the,  SB9; 

AraUan  philosophy,  361 ;  Arabian 

Shilosophers,  their  femillarity  ,with 
I'eek  writers,  882 ;  obligations  of 
Eorope  to,  350. 

Areasilaas :  birthj  studies,  promotion 
to  the  aoadeniio  chair,  character, 
death,  294 ;  his  doctrine  of  a  acata- 
lepsy, 287. 

Archytas  and  Timeeus,  works  attrib- 
uted to  them,  apnrious,  34. 

ArislippuB,  founder,  of  tlic  Cyreniuo 
school ;  Ills  aequ^Untanoe  with  Soc- 


Antistheoes,  I 
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ralBs,  173;  rowdcnoe  at  Corinlli,- 
disposition  and  oharaoter,  letnrn 
■o  Cyrene,  174;  his  philoaophj,  a 

-ir  of  Epicureanism,  its  re- 

a  SocrateB,  175;  nis  doc- 
trine of  pleaenre,  177. 
ArisUitlo :  birtii,  origin,  all ;  adnoa- 
tioQ,  visit  to  Atlienc,  243;  writes 
his  5Utors<>fAiiimal3,^B;  fbunds 
the  school  of  the  Peripatetics,  in- 
flneiioeof hiswritinga, 844:  nature 
of  his  method,  246 ;  diffarenoo  be- 
tween him  and  Plato,  247 ;  his  doo- 
traieofiadni5tion,2*9;  oommenee- 
ment  of  positive  soienoe  in  Aris- 
totle's method,  SSO  ;  difference  be- 
tween the  AristflteliaD  method  nnd 
the  method  of  positive  soienoe,  250  j 
differenoe  between  Aristotle's  and 
PlutJi's  use  of  the  term  dlalecUcs, 
252 ;  his  categories,  256 ;  object  of 
his  logic,  238  ;  his  propositions, 
257;  hia  dofinitioo  of  tTie  syllo- 
^m,  259;  his  metaph^ics,  S£l ; 
errors  in  his  theory,  262;  his  vn- 
rions  doctrines,  298;  compared 
with  flato,  his  vereatiio  intallaot, 
264  ■  results  of  hia  labots, 
his  long  authority  expluued 
his  inflnence  on  the  aiiteeotl 


Bacon,  Francis:  birth,  ancestry,  edn- 
cation,  398  ;  visits  France,  studies 
common  law,  distinguished  as  at: 
orator, 899;  swornamcmlierof th( 
Privy  Council,  appointed  keeper  of 
the  Great  Seal ;  created  Baron  Ver- 
ulam,  aoonaed  of  cormption,  400 ; 
impeached,  retires  fVom  public  life, 
401;  his  death,  his  metliod,  402; 
his  four  classes  of  idols,  402 ;  his 
description  of  induction,  404  ;  his 
doctrine  illustrated,  405^  his  Pre- 
rogafiiie  Ixataneei,  408 ;  distinguish- 
ing charneteristic  of  his  philosophy, 
40S;  hi3chiefmerit,4W;  division 
of  his  method  into  two  parte,  his 
ApltorUms,  410  ;  positive  tendency 
of  his  speoulatioas,  411 ;  his  sepa- 
ration of  sdoiioe  ftom  theology  il- 
lustrated, 413 ;  his  declaration  re- 
specting physios,  418  ;  his  testimo- 
nies tothe^niusand  errors  of  the 
andents,  415 ;  the  groundwork  of 
his  Organtim,  416 ;  his  constant 
Mm,  4lT ;  iniiniry  into  the  ori- 
ginality and  usefulness  of  hia 
metliod,  objections  brought  agiiin si 


it  by  Le  Mci?tra  and  Mntanluy  re- 
futed, 420-484. 

Bailtarger,  M.,  his  mothod  for  meas- 
uring thesnrfaoes  of  the  bruin, 766. 

Belief  and  perception,  differcnoe  be- 
tween, GS5. 

Berkeley,  QeoiRe;  hirth,  educaUon, 
publication  of  his  writings,  visit  to 
London,  reception  there,  oharaeter, 


CQsaUon  brought  against  him  re- 
futed, doolrine  of  the  reality  of 
tilings  inuotmned  by  him,  562 ; 
his  definition  of  fu^bmw,  55S ;  bis 
staring-point,  556 ;  iiis  theory  of 
the  ori^  of  knowledge,  657  ;  ker- 
nel of  his  system,  658 ;  his  identi- 
fication of  the  ohjset  with  aonaa- 
tion,  569 ;  fiindaniental  principle 
of  his  theory,  680:  hia  refntation 
o!  realifm,  561;  his  triumph  over 
diialitm,  563  ;  liis  theo^  urefiita- 
ble,  664;  his  main  poMliou  iucon- 
trovertible,  566  :  causes  of  his  fuil- 
uie,  results  of  hiB  labors,  569. 
Brain,  function  of  the,  607 ;  diecrep- 
ani»iGH  in  the  nize  of  the,  7fi7. 

ks,  874 ;  his 
disposition,  charaetei, 
adopts  the  Dooiinican  frook,  875  ; 
his  doit!:its  on  tninsnbstantiatjon 
and  respeoling  Aristotle,  his  ad- 
venturona  conrse,  376  ;  his  persc- 

his  position  among  teachcra,  his 


ive'ls  an 


,   379-884; 


eated  and  periahes  at  the  stake, . 
380;  historical  value  of  his  system, 
oharaeter  of  his  writings,  838  ;  his 
anticipation  of  Spinoza  and  Des- 
cartes, inipalse  given  by  himtotlie 
study  of  NatnTB,  890;  his  creed, 
SDl ;  grandeur  of  his  system,  392  ; 
his  eomedv,  393 ;  his  varioiis  writ- 
ings, 894^97. 


phy«ological  method  to  Ee  sought 
in  him,  742;  birtli,  !)rofe3aion,res- 
ideiice  atAnteuil,  death,  his  work 
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iij,,  iiin  iBOOCiiition  of  llie 
iinity  of  lift  8[ld  iriind,  74S:  his 
pradeoeesors,  Lis  physiolojiioal  psy- 
chology, TH ;  results  of  his  survey 
of  tlieliiiniaiion[Baisni,TJ6;  object 
of  his  treatise,  T16;  popularity  and 
inflnence  of  his  work,  74T. 

Corneadea,  birth,  tesdierB,  promo- 
tion CO  the  acadeQiic  chair,  gent  be 
ambaesador  to  Kome,  295;  ioilii- 
onoB,  retam  to  Athena,  death,  29«. 

Cartesian  doctnne,  454. 

Causation,  defined,  5EG;  weakness  of 
the  theory  of.  eipoaed,  663;  in- 
stinctive belief  in  causation  proved 
to  be  false,  666 ;  belief  in  caasa- 
tion,  on  what  founded,  668;  uni- 
versal oansatioQ,  sonrce  of  tlie  be- 
lief in,  664;  refleotJoQ  reqnired  for 
the  belief  io,  not  an  inetineC,  666. 

Century,  the  sixteenth,  its  plaea  in 
history,  877. 

Certaicty,  how  attainaWe,  mxiv. 

Christology,  Hegelian,  Spinoza's  an- 
ticipatioii  of,  466. 

Collard,  Eoyor,  772. 

Comr --  -'-^'- 

and  bonelits  conferred  by,  6 

Conite,  AuguBte :  Juetorieal  position, 
nnttire  of  his  method,  776;  his 
Cburs  de  PMlosophie  Positive,  'ill ; 
his  inauRoration  of  a  philosophy  or 
science,  778;  his  three  inidal  ood- 
oepljons,  7T9 ;  his  iUadamental  law 
of  evolution,  780;  nature  of,  781; 
its  three  stages  not  stiictly  chi'ono- 
l(^ical,732;  hisdassifieationofthe 
fundamental  sciences,  TS5 :  his  in- 
fluanca,  787. 

Condillac,  Etleane  de,  hlrth,  career, 
pnblicalioH  of  his  essay,  appointed 
tutor  to  the  Prince  of  Parma,  made 
a  member  of  tiie  French  Academy, 
publication  of  bis  Lo^  death,  569 ; 
tiie  representative  of  Locke  in 
FranoB,  object  of  his  7i-aiti  dts  Sea- 
satUmt,  peculiarity  of  his  system, 
690 ;  his  misconception  of  Loeke, 
his  doetriue  refuted,  691 ;  his  error 
Tcspcctine  the  mental  iacolljcs, 
992;  histfieoryof  BenaatlonB,  5B3; 
his  definition  of  ideas,  694 ;  the 
systematic  error  of  his  system,  597 ; 
examined  into,  598,  599;   destrnc- 

discovery  that  our  iiieulties  itre  not 
innate  oreren  connate,  600;  mcrif' 
of  hia  works  and  style,  his  want  i 
a  true  psyoholo^du  method,  602. 

Consi^onsnesa,  limitation  of,  4M. 

Continuity,  law  of,  405. 


Cyrenaic  school,  the,  173. 

(^nio  Bohool,  the,  177  ;  elfect  created 
by  the  sehoet  in  Alliens,  great 
qnrfiliesof  JtBdisoiplas.lSl;  Cflnsea 
of  the  want  of  respect  felt  lor  them. 


Darcste,  Camilte,  his  researches  into 
the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  766. 

Darivin,  Erasmus ;  birth,  btudies, 
profession,  his  poem  of  the  Butanii 


rates,  158;   importance  ol, 
Soerntic  method,  166 ;  in  what  they 

DemooritQs,   the    laughing    philoso- 
pher; birth,  94;  oharaetcr,  st^"  " 


ler,  anecdotes  respectiufr,  ob- 
rlty  of  his  phllosopny,  difficulty 
issignins  nim  a  position,  94; 


scurlty 

of  assif,  ,  ,       , 

differences  between  him  and  other 
schools,  nature  of  his  doctrine  and 
teachtnc,  his  identification  of  sensa- 
tion and  thought,  95;  his  doctrine 
of  reflectjon,  96 ;  his  hypothesis  to 
explain  perccpljon,  98;  ius  doctrine 
of  atomism,  99;  soperiority  of  hia 
system,  100. 
Descartes,  Ken6:  birth,  parentage, 
precocity,  studios,  435;  travels, 
pursuits, 486 ;  eonceivestbe  design 
of  a  reformation  in  yihilosophy, 
publication  of  his  Biteourie  oi 
Method,  eensalaoii  produced  by  it, 
-■-'-  -  "--'iholm,  death,  487: 
;  causes  which  led 
1  to  the  invention  of  his  method, 
j    logical   imperfection    of  his 


!^on,  nature  and  tendency  of  his 
method,  445 ;  applications  of  bis 
method,  416 ;  wealiuess  of  his  at- 
tempts to  demonstrate  tlie  exist- 
ence of  God,  447 ;  physical  apcoa- 
lations,  448;   positi--    ""■    '■■- 
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that  the  mind  is  B  possira  recipient, 
453;  hisdoctrina  raspeotinginDatB 
ide^,  451. 
DialectioB,  Zeno  of  Baa,  the  inventor 
of,  67 ;  orea^on  of,  to  what  ^wing, 


T;  theorvoflife,  S;  thelnBtuDciaiit 
philoaopher  ntUiehed  to  tbo  physi- 

oal  metliod,  ft. 
DiogonoH  of  Sinope:   birtb,  psrent- 


Eoleotieism,  769 :  origin  and  growth 
of,  TTl ;  dflfiniOon  of,  TTS ;  erite- 
rinra,  newssity  of  a,  774 ;  want  of 


Ecstasy,  facnity  of,  p1ae«  it  holds  in 
Nco-PUtoDiani,  313. 

Ego,  the  KctiTityaud  passivity  of  tbe, 
696. 

Eleatics,  tlie,  ST. 

Empedodes,  ooolrary  opioionB  as  to 
the  place  occupied  by  him,  83;  in- 
terpretation of  tile  diEputed  pna- 
aago  in  Arislotlo  respecting,  84  ; 
Dirth,  BCaUon,espousal  of  the  deni' 
ouratio  p^u^y,  travels,  eharaeler, 
and  anecdotes  respecting  him,  86  ; 
uncertainty  as  to  his  teachers  and 

ion  with  respect  to  his  position  eig- 
nlfieant,  his  relation  to  the  Eleatic 
school,  his  resemblance  to  Zenoph- 

existence  of  Reason  and  of  the  Di- 
vine Kature,  HO ;  his  attacks  oii  an- 
thropomorphism, 90;  bis  relation 
to  the  Pjthaporean  school-  91 ;  ad- 
vance made  by  him  on  Anoxago- 
rns'e  doctrine,  92;  liia  conception 
of  God,  »3. 

Epieuroons,  the,  374. 

Epicnrus:  birth,  origin,  and  educa- 
tion, 2T4;  liis  travels,  opening  of 
his  achool  in  Che  garden,  his  char- 
actor,  aceusations  brought  against 
him  refuted,  misrepreBentations  of 
his  doctrine,  2T5;  dislike  fell  for 
him  by  tlie  Stoics,  276;  liis  doc- 
trine and  system,  277,  878;  bis 
ethical  dtwtrlne,  psychology  and 
physics,  279  ;  his  doctrine  review- 
ed, 230. 

Epochs  in  Philosophy :  first  epoch — 
speculations  on  (he  nature  of  the 
universe,  1 ;  second  epocli — specu- 


Lous  on  the  creation  of  the  uni- 
■se  and  the  origin  of  knowledge, 
;  third  epoch — intetloctua!  erisis, 


roplete  odop- 
of  the  sooratio  method,  ISn  ; 
seventh  epoch — philosophy  agiun 
rednoed  to  a  system,  3il ;  eighth 
epoch — second  oriaia  of  Greek  phi- 
losophy, 263 ;  ninth  epoch — plii- 
losopl^  allies  itself  with  £iith,  307  ; 
concluKiDQ  of  aacient  philosophy, 
S36.  Traa8itionperiod,343.  First 
epoch,  foundation  of  the  inductive 
method,  893;  second  epoch— foun- 
dation of  the  dednetive  method, 
435;  tliird  epoch — phiiosophy  re- 
duced to  a  question  of  psychology, 
496;  fourth  epoch— the  subjective 
nature  of  knowledge  leads  to  ideal- 
ism, 548  \  fiftli  epoch — the  argu- 
ment of  idealism  carried  oat  into 
skepticism,  670 ;  sixth  apooh-Hhe 
origin  of  knowledge  referred  to 
sensation,  589;  saventli  epoeh — 
second  crisis,  618  ;  eighth  epoch — 
recurrenoe  to  tlie  fundamental 
question  respecting  the  origin  of 
knowledge,  630 ;  mntb  epoch— on- 
tology reasserts  its  cieiai,  675 ; 
tenth  epoch — psyoliology  seeking 
its  basis  in  physiology,  740 ;  elev- 
enth epoch — philosophj'  finally 


hnqmi 


Of 


Enolid  of  Megara;  birth,  deiieht  in 
listening  to  Socrates,  170 ;  his  re- 
semblance to  the  Eleatics,  his  diu- 
leetiiB,  172, 

Existence,  belief  in,  5SE. 

Experience,  dispate  eonoerninc,  546  ; 
the  foundation  of  our  belief  ill 
causality,  «63. 

Eiperimentum  crucis,  value  of  tlie, 
403. 

Fathers,  the  Christian,  343. 

Ficht«,  Johann  Gottlieb  ;  birth,  pre- 
eo<^onanes«, 676 ;  anecdotesof,676, 
«77;  edueation,67e;  lifb at gchnip- 
forte,  67D;  becomes  a  camCiduUis 
theologiiK,  residence  in  Switzerland, 
acquaintance  with  Kant's  writ- 
ing, 681 ;  writes  an  abridgment  of 
Kant's  Ki-Uik,  683;  extraclfl  from 
hia  journal,  made  professor  of  phi- 
losophy at  Jena,  634  ;  residence  n1 


Berlin. 
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1,  636  ;  his  opiui 


er,  his- 
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his  definition  of  faith,  and  place 
ooottplad  by  ic  in  his  BysUiii,  638  ; 
basis  of  his  syatem,  69u;  his  doc- 
trine of  the  E?o  and  Non-EKO, 
691;  his  doctrine  of  the  identity 
of  Subject  and  Object,  «B2 ;  his 
doctrine  of  the  Will,  83S ;  hia 
idtralism,  his  dietinetion  l>etveea 
the  Eao  and  Non-B^o,  694;  differ- 
ence between  him  and  Betieley, 
69S  ;  sppUcaUon  of  his  idealism, 
his  doctrine  of  the  aim  of  man's 
eifistenco,  SB9  ;  liis  dcflnition  of 
Duty,  bis  doctrine  of  the  condition 
of  existence  and  the  freedom  of  the 
"Ego,  TOO;  his  opinions  respecUn);: 
God,  701;  his  philoaoplij  of  hia- 


lectnres  at  Vienna,  749 ;  Oall  and 
Spnrrfieim  visit  Paris,  quwrel  be- 
tn'een  them,  his  hialunaal  posi^on, 
aer«icea  rendered  by  him  to  phya- 
iolo^  and  psychology,  768;  hia 
influence,  753;  his  pratematSnition 
of  the  affective  fiicuitiea,  76S  ;  his 
anatomy  of  the  nervous  system, 
761 ;  consequence  of  the  ahnndon- 
ment  of  Gall's  method,  7SS  ;  his 
predecessors,  neoessajy  rejection 
ofhis  system,  76*. 

German  Pantheists,  706. 

Greek  ethics,  their  range,  837. 

Greek  inq^oiry,  its  results,  337. 

Greek  philosophy,  natnre  of  the  aeo- 
ond  cii^a  0^  306. 

Greek  speculation,  concluwons  ar- 
_!_.a  ..  _( --wing  the  hiatory 


rived  at  after  r 


of,  3; 

Hartley,  David  r  birth,  parentiMfe, 
studies,  prol^ion,  603 ;  pitblica- 
lioQ  of  his  Treatise,  miaapprehea- 
sion  of  him  by  Br.  Psrr,  death, 
604 ;  character,  his  system,  his 
deflnitiaa  of  tnan,  60G;  his  opinions 
respeeling  mind  and  matter,  606; 
his  theory  of  vibrations,  appliea- 
tiOQ  of  the  doctrine  of  association, 
607 ;  position  oociipiad  by  him,  608. 

Hegel,  Geoi^  Frederick  William, 
birth,  educatioQ,  reaidence  at  Tu- 
bingen, intimacy  with  Schelling, 
TI5;  residence  at  Jena,  publica- 
tion of  his  disaertation  De  Oi-bitia 
and  his  essay  Qlavhert  «tid  Wiiaen, 
intimacy  with  Goethe  andBohillei 
lectures  at  Jena,  pabliahes  hi 
J'liaaamenohigie,  716;   leaves  Jen 


liahea  hia  Efictfdopadie,  made  pro- 
te&sor  at  Berlin,  death,  his  method, 
teaching,  717 ;  his  position,  inven- 
tion of  a  new  method,  718 ;  nature 
of  hia  method,  719 ;  resnlta  of  his 
method,  730;  his  doctrine  reapeet- 
ing  eontraiias,  721 :  process  of  his 
hiw  reapeeting  contraries,  722:  his 
notjon  of  Qod,  his  method,  whith- 
er it  led  him,  723;  similarity  to 
Ilnme,  724;  estimate  of  his  phl- 
losophy  by  his  diwMples,  725 ;  his 
greatneaa,  ueetessness  and  pemi' 
ciousnesB  of  hia  system,  726;  his 
lo^io,  in  what  it  consists,  first  prop- 
OBirion  in  his  logii^  how  treated  by 
him,  727,  780 ;  his  system,  why 
overrated,  781 ;  application  of  his 
method,  738;  his  Philosophy  of 
Nature,  783;  his  Philosophy  of  In- 
telligence, his  I,ectnren  on  Hiatom 
784 ;  FMlosBpliy  of  Seligion,  788 : 
applioablllty  of  hia  method  to  all 
snojoctfi,  787 ;  analysis  ofhis  Bktory 
1^  i'liUoiopAff,  738;  editions  and 
abridgment"  of  hia  works,  789. 

Heloiso,  her  history,  350-355. 

Heraditus,  the  crying  philosopher, 
his  origin,  birth,  and  character, 
64;  his  philosophy,  tendency  of 
his  doctrmea,  contradiation  be- 
tween htm  and  Xenophanea,  6S; 
a  materialist,  66 ;  his  doctrine  a 
modification  of  the  Ionian  system, 
69;  his  explanation  of  phenomena, 
70 ;  hia  office  ue^tive,  70. 

History,  two  principal  epochs  in,  703. 

Hobb^,  Tliomas,  depreciation  of, 
u; — =-ings,49B;  his  style 


hiatory  of  philosophy;  497; 
precursor  of  the  eighteentli 
uoiiiory-Bohool  of  psychology,  his 
discovery  respec^nir  oar  sensa- 
tions, 498 ;  hia  deSnitiau  of  imagi- 
nation, 500;  defluirion  of  memory, 
501 ;  association  of  ideas  demon- 
Btralfld  by  him,  502;  hia  psychol- 
ogy, 504;  definition  of  underatand- 
ing,  605. 
Humanity,  five  periods  in  the  Ufb  of, 

Hume,  David,  birth,  parentage,  visit 
to  France,  670;  publioatjon  of  Ills 
treatise  on  Hmaaa  Mature,  and  his 
Eata^f,  travels,  publication  of  hia 
fBHtieal   Discov-nes    and  his    In- 

Eiyy.  appointed  librarian  to  the 
fiuity  of  Advocates,  poblioaUon 
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of  hia  Iliiloiy  0/  England,  lib 
death  ami  oliaractBr,  571 ;  his  akep. 
tidsm,  his  influonae  on  spoculit- 
tion,  iia  theory  respecting  matter 
anil  mind,  ST2;  unreasonableness 
of  cho  ohjeoUoQS  to  iiim,  673;  his 
theory  of  the  Bonroo  of  our  reason- 
ing, 574;  charges  brought  against 
him  refuted,  676;  nature  of  his 
mit«ion,  576;  his  sbepUeisni,  na- 
ture of,  677;  his  theory  of  causa- 
tion, 578 ;  source  of  the  opposition 
to  it,  S79  680'  incompetency  of 
liifl  exflanatioa  of  o  r  bel  ef    n 


Idealist 


Idea,  use  of  tU  word  SB! 

Ideas,  innate  do  tr  ne 
pBtod  by  Poruien  des 
■nnate   18     nqur. 


theory  of 
roof  induction 


Jonfii-oj,  Thomas,  772. 

Kant,  birth,   parentage,   education, 

Eursails,  oharscter,  li&  at  Kiinlirs- 
ei^,  6S0;  publiealjon  of  his  CH- 
(ijae  nf  ^vre  Seaatm,  631;  death, 
rdation  to  Swodenborg,  883;  his- 
torical position,  clearness  of  Jir 
systeni,   638^    otgeot   he   had  ii 

the  operation  of  the  mind,  probler 
hesothLmselfto     '      ■' 
tionofaporelyt 


685;  his  theory  ofknowle((go,63S; 
his  theory  of  the  purpose  of  criti- 
cism, 6S7  ;  his  answer  to  the 
sfceptio  and  doguialasi^  630 ;  dif- 
(ferenee  between  liim  and  Hume, 
his  theory  of  the  veracity  of  oon- 
sdonsness,  MB ;  leading  points  of 
his  analysis  of  tl        "  -     ■■  ■ 


mind  does  add  something  lo  se 
esperienoe,  6*2;  his  pRychology, 
object  of  his  CVawuB,  644;  his  in- 
quiry into  the  objective  reality  of 
Ejiace  and  time,  616;  his  analysis 
of  the  forms  of  the  understanding, 
617 ;  his  Gaitgories,  his  inquiry 
into  the  pure  forms  of  reason,  618; 
his  theory  of  the  ofiiee  of  reason, 
his  theory  of  the  three  pure  forms 
of  reason,  619;  consequences  of 
his  psychology,  650 ;  his  theory  of. 
an  external  world,  651 ;  his  tbeory 
of  the  consUtntion  of  inowledge, 
his  itssnmption  of  the  impossiUhty 
of  ontolo^  as  a  science,  652 ;  re- 
sults of  his  analysis,  6S3 ;  his 
tlieory  of  moral  cerUtnde,  of  the 
freedom  of  tiie  will,  651;  funda- 
mentat  prinoiplea,  eiamination  of, 
655  \  vital  point  in  his  Bysteni, 
eS6 ;  Ilia  tlieory  of  causalioii  and 
doctrine  of  necessary  truths,  657- 
6^9 ;  liie  distinction  between  a 
pure  and  an  empirical  cognition, 
660;  his  views  on  causation  re- 
stated by  Whewell,  661-661 ;  error 
inhis  theory  of  eaiisatlan,663-66T; 
latest  development  of  his  doctrine, 
668;  his  doctrine  of  ftindaincntal 
ideas,  669 ;  his  notion  of  progrea- 
aivo  intuition,  670-BT3 ;  result  of 
his  system,  674. 

X^ibnitz :  his  arguments  ngninst 
Locke,  reputation  as  a  philosopher 
and  mathematician,  611 ;  in&uenee 
of  tlie  ancients  over  him,  612 ;  his 
ai^uments  respecting  nniveraalitj 
and  neoessity,  his  doctrine  of  ne- 
trutlia,  613;  real  force  of 


his  theo 


,  !4o. 


Looka,  John :  birth,  parentage,  edu- 
cation, life  at  OxfoM,  contempt  for 
university  Btndics,  606 ;  his  pro- 
fldenoy  m  medldne,  turns  his  at- 
tention to  politics,  travels,  plans 
his  Esaas,  607 ;  returns  to  Oxford, 
is   deprived    of  his    studentship, 

foes  to  the  Hsgne,  publication  of 
is  letter  on  Tmeraiioa,  returns  to 
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Englsiid,  publication  of  hia  l^aay, 

qu^QtancB'  with  Newton,  B08; 
dealh  spirit  of  his  mitings,  charges 
brought  Hgainat  him,  509 ;  proof 
that  he  did  not  borrov  from 
Hoblies,  610,  fill ;  his  gvod  quuli- 
tiea  and  originality,  512 ;  hie  eeti- 
mate  of  the  value  of  hypothesis, 
bis  readiness  t«  chang:e  hla  opln- 


,  SIS; 


his  inetho<),  I 


:  the 


joibajf,  oi^;  ins  ineuitHi,  oioi  tue 
fbunder  of  modern  pavaholoef, 
6JB;  oirfeot  he  had  ia  view,  eiT; 

Slaii  Itud  down  bv  liim  in  the  eon- 
net  of  his  inqun;,  518;  his  poiti. 
tlvism,B19;  his  theory  of  the  origin 
ofourideflfl,  521;  andofthe  origin 
of  onr  linowleiige,  62S ;  his  deUni- 
tion  of  reflection  and  aensation, 
525 ;  elements  of  idealism  and 
sbeptiaism  in  hiBBjstem,  527;  his 
theory  of  the  prima^  and  seoond- 
ary  ijnalilies  of  hoi£es,  523;  his 
antioipntjon  of  the  doctrine  of  cau- 
KHtiou,52il;  his  definition  ofknowl- 
edge,  his  doctrine  respecting  sim- 
ple and  complex  ideas,  530 ;  his 
=-'■  n  of  skepOcism,  6S2; 


ObjBC 
538-; 


'539 ;  Gorefnl  atiidy  of  him  re 


luniiuuuiy,   1.1a  aiuuiiicHl.  H^fHrnsk    mo 

originality  aodT  usefulneBS  of  Ba- 
son's method  refuted,  420-134. 

HuMriatism,  principle  of,  stated,  i93, 

UathemalJcians,  the,  10;  collision  be- 
tireen  the  mnthemaljeal  and  physi- 
oal  87sl«ins,  62, 

Megano  achool,  the,  169. 

Metaphj^OB,  sdenoe  of,  denied  by 
tlie  Sophists,  121 ;  three  qucatlons 
proponoded  by  metaphysics,  sn- 
awered  by  the  Alexandrian  saliool, 
S2S ;  metaphysical  and  acienUftc 
methods,  ^rminal  difference  be- 
tween, xsii;  IrraUonallty  of  epec- 
tihttjon  or  metaphysics,  xxri. 

Method,  esljmate  of,  by  Soerates, 
153 ;  peouharities  of  a  philosophi- 
oal  method,  Socratic  method,  its 
ristotte's  method. 


...  fverifieaUon,410;  nsofu. 
_..«  of  Bacon's  method,  427;  radi- 
CBl  defect  of  Bacon's  method,  429 
Bacon's  method  only  indlreolly  use- 


od,  444 ;  Desqartes'  method,  good- 
ness 0^  examined,  449 ;  Spinoza's 
method,  novel^  of,  472;  Locke's 
method,  615;  Hegel's  method,  717 ; 
the  history  of  the  rise  of  the  psy- 
chologieal  method,  740 ;  the  posi- 
tive method  11&;  valiie  of  tlie 
poaidi'e  method,  TM ;  illustraljons 
of  the  superiority  of  the  positive 
method,  7S6 ;  the  birth  of  the  new 
method,  xiii. 
Hill,  John,  his  strictures  on  the  df^ 
ma  tosaale  eaiui  cenat  si  effedoa, 

0  philoso- 


Neo-Platonism,  antagonism  between 
it  and  Christiniiity,  causes  of  its 
Ihilure,  S14;  Ueo-Platonio  theory 
of  God,  322;  Keo-Platonio  doctrine 
of  emanation,  Heo-Platouia  theory 
of  the  origin  of  the  world,  aaS; 
tlieir  doatrina  rospectjng  God,  826. 

NominaUsm,  dispute  concerning,  346. 


Object,  the,  and  s _,  .  . __ 

correspondenee  between,  S03. 
Ontological  speoulations,  basis  of  all 

Parmenides,hisbirtli,48;  wealthand 
devotion  to  study,  his  polities,  char- 
acterifltios  of  hia  philosophy,  49 ; 
his  doctrine  respecting  tlie  duality 
of  thought^  SO ;  his  antithesis  to 
Ss(a  always  riirii,  63 ;  central  point 
in  his  system,  his  notion  on  the 
science  of  Being,  6S ;  his  doetrine 
of  the  identity  of  thonght  and  es- 
islence,  54;  his  physical  speonlo- 
tions,  ideal  element  itilroduced  in- 
to his  speculations,  skeptical  tend- 
ency of  his  doctrines,  55. 

Perception  and  reasoning,  difference 
between,  XXV ;  pereeptjun  and  aen- 
eation,  dill^renee  between,  xxvl; 
nature  of  percsptioo,  defined,  301 ; 
procraa  of,  611.  - 

Philo:  birth,  genius,  education,  his 
teachers,  Qrcck  and  Oriental  ele- 
ments of  his  mmd,  310 ;  a^roament 
and  difference  between  him  and 
Plato,  311 ;  his  theology,  312. 

Philosophy,  dislanotjon  between  it 
and  science,  present  decadence  of, 
circular  movement  of,  xi;  spectacle 
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presented  by  llie  hiatoiy  of,  xU ; 
deduitioii  of,  anaient  philosophy  ea- 
Bentially  metapliyeical,  xiii ;  supe- 
riority of  science  to,  xiv;  oharao- 
teristioa  ot^  xv;  difference  between 
and  science  illustrated,  xvi ;  re- 
gsrded  as  a  system  of  credit,  xjtii: 
contrast  between  pliilosopliy  and 
science,  xxii :  proved  tn  he  impos- 
sible, xxx;  the  initiator  of  seience, 
iixi ;  pnrpoae  of  the  author  in 
wri tine  Ihe  history  of,  xxxi;  mor- 
al phifosophr  oreuled  by  Socrates, 
SAG ;  conclusion  of  ancient  philoso- 
phy,  88B;  infliieDoe  of,  337 ;  Chris- 
^D  philosophy  a  misnomer,  phi- 
modern  philosophy,  commence- 
ment of,  mediffi  vul  philosophy,  343 ; 
iailuenoe  of  Aristotle  over  mediffi- 
vsl  philosophy,  B45 ;  eniancipati 


n  modern  philosophy,  198 ;  ri 
ouiion  against  Che  eighteenth  cei 
tu^  philosophy,  769-771 ;     " 


fnndamonlai    .    .-,,     

characteristics  of  modern  philoso- 
phy^  present  condition  o^  impos- 
sibility of  a,  738. 

FheDomena,  order  of  thdr  depend- 
ence, 78S. 

Phrenology,  rise  of,  748;  changes 
mads  in  tlie  local  izntiau  of  the  or- 
gans, 760 ;  two  distinct  aspects  of, 
755;  diffloultiesof,  759;  proi        ' 


]eot_ 


TfiS 


mptioi 
ial  qnesUon  atfoeting.  7 


f.  T61 ; 

. i9  to  determine, 

._.,  aspect  of,  788. 

Physiee,  organic  and  inorganic,  treat- 
ed 1^  the  positJTa  metliod,  766. 

Phjaiaists,  the,  1, 

PJato  [interest  felt  in  him,  his  char- 
acter, nature  of  his  metaphysicsi 
morals,  and  politics,  ISfi;  parent' 
we,  birth,  and  education,  1E6;  hia 
skeptidsm,  and  correcljon  of,  by 
Soorato^  hia  travels,  IBB  j  his  leo- 
tnres,  191 ;  their  purely  argument- 
BlJve  character,  visit  to  Sicily,  19S; 
sold  OS  a  slave,  visit  to  Byraouse, 
deoth,  disposition,  193;  ehantcter 
of  his  writings,  19S  ;  his  Dialojuea 
and  EpUtiei,  various  of  them  spn- 
rioas  165,  166;  his  opinion"  '"- 
VnlaA  in  bis  Dwteguet^  197 ; 
of  bis  DUdogwa,  his  djaleobt 
Bltampta  to  olaasilj  hia  Bi. 


chronology  of,  201 ;  necessity  for  a 
positive  arrDDKcmeat  of  his  works, 
variations  in  his  opinions,  203,204; 
new  claswfloation  of  hia  works  pro- 
posed, purpose  of  his  Dialogues, 
208;  hi6method,naturBof  his  phi- 
losophy, 207 ;  nature  ofhia  method, 
209;  his  conception  of  philosophy 
as  dialectics,  his  great  dognia,  210 ; 
his  theory  of  eeceral  terms.  212; 
his  doctrine  of  ideas,  214-S16;  his 
psychology  illustrated,  216-220;  his 
doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  221 ;  his 
doctrine  of  reeollectioa,  222 ;  divi- 
sion of  his  philosophy  into  two 
brMiohes,  223 ;  paBsage  from  the 
BepaHHe  illustrative  ot  uis  method, 
221;  his  doctrine  of  raljonal  and 
sensitive  saiils,  his  system  a  rlsumi 
of  the  eonSicting  tendencies  of  his 
age,2S6;  summary  of  hia  dialectics, 
227;  his  theology  and  oosmotogy, 
228 ;  his  annlogieal  reasoning,  249 ; 
his  doctrine  of  evil,  281 ;  doctrine 
of  metempsychosis  as  applied  by 
Mm,  232;  his  view  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  good,  S33 ;  his  etincs,  236 ; 
contradictions  in  his  ethical  opin- 
ions, hu<  SBpubUc,  2SS-210. 
Platonic  philosopiiy,  central  error  of, 

Platonism,  i 


with  Orien 


_..  ,  314;   his  agrsament  with 

Platfl.Sia;  his  resemblance  to  Gei^ 
man  metaphysicians,  324;  spirit  of, 
revived  by  Sehehing,  710. 

Position  of  the  Soeratic  method  in 
the  history  of  spccuhition,  266. 

Procesp,  the  exclusive,  necessity  of, 
iiidsted  on,  40S. 

Proclas:  birth,  visit  to  Alexandria 
and  Athens,  his  theological  tend- 
ency, 832;  his  estimate  of  faith,  his 
method,  333;  his  aasninption  re- 
speotiug  mathematics,  334 ;  his  as- 
sertion respecting  the  mind,  335; 
the  last  of  tnc  ancient  philosophers. 


Protagoras,  the  first  avowed  Sophist, 
his  studies,  resemblance  between 
him  and  Heraclitus,  his  doctrine  of 
sensation,  116;  ateacher  of  moral- 
ity, 119. 

Psychology,  lesson  taught  by,  xxix; 
Its  assniaption  of  the  place  of  on< 
tology,  4S3;  reason  of  the  im- 
portance it  has  assnmed,  494; 
psychological  method,  history  of 
the,  740;   necessity  of  its  estab- 
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lUliment  OB  a  pliysiologjoal  basia, 

Pyrrho,  foandor  of  the  skcptiool  phi- 
losophy, contrwC  between  him  and 
SocrateB,  SSS;  his  dactiioe,  irr«- 
eewerability  of,  26 S. 

Pythi^onis;  birth,  15;  one  of  Ihe 
in^st  foanderf  of  mathematics,  fa- 
bles ourrent  abont  him,  16 :  nroba- 
bility  of  hU  havinR  visitofl  Egypt, 
riiliKelihood  of  hla  having  been  in- 
Btrnoted  bj  Egyptian  priests,  IT; 
iiivenljon  of  liie  word  phUothpher 
by  him,  IS;  its  interpretation,  his 
Beoret  Booiatj,  19;  politjoal  caraer 
20;  residcnee  at  Crolon,  diabreoce 
between  him  and  his  predeaeasors, 
21 ;  risings  against  him,  death,  22; 
mnaical  seale  invented  aj  him,  his 
philosophy,  23 ;  hia  doetnnes  a  coo- 
titmaCion  of  Anaxlmander'a,  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  geaainenees  of  the 
opiniODsascribBdtohim.nopBeuliar 
<tactrine9  attributed  tj>  him  by  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  his  oral  teaching,  SI ; 
his  theory  of  numbers,  2e;hisdoe- 
trinoB  oontsined  in  a  few  mystled 
seiiteDees,BO;  his  opitiions  an  sub- 
sidiary points,  his  doctrine  of  the 
transmigration  ofsonla,  31 ;  his  doc- 
trines in  relaljon  to  the  preceding 
phiiosophy,  82;  tiie  representative 
of  the  Boeond  branch  of  Ionian  phi- 
ioaophy,  83. 

Pythagoreans,  celebrated.  Pythago- 
rean school,  its  method  and  teu' 
(iBDcy,  why  called  tiie  mathemati- 
cal, S5 ;  Pythagorean  systoin,  a 
■verbal  quibble  at  tlio  fonndaUon  of, 
27  ;  Pythagorean  formula,  mistake 
__  ._   T._  mg^njug  ijy  jijtter  and 


JKetaptptiei  respecting,  S1-3S. 
Beollsnl  and  Nominalism,  origin  of  the 

dispute  between,  211. 
Seasoning,  how  conducted  in  Bacon's 

time,  125. 
Beformers,  sixteenth  century,  spirit 

common  to  the,  BT7. 
Beid,  Thomas :  birth,  eduaation,  made 

Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at 

Aberdeen,  pubii— "—   "  ^'-    '- 

tldrvinio  ihe  Mn  _ _ 
is  &iiajfeimt3u  Iiiieli6cltiai  Poteert, 
death,  his  philosophy,  fllB ;  his  mis- 
---'imant  of  Looke,  61B  ;  bis  refn- 

^nof  the  Ideal  theorj-,  620;  his 

attack  on  skeptieisr   ""'  ■  "-"  "-■ 


potiieais  and  Keld's  tlieory,  the 
great  point  in  his  theory,  625;  lii" 
theory  of  ideas  of  sf" — '"""'"    "' 


^  ..  of  knowledge,  6S.. 
BeminiEcence,  doctrine  of,  implied  in 

a  passage  liam  the  Phtede.  220. 
BfflHtMis,  iha,  of  Plato,  difficulty  of 


Sensation,  ^wth  of  635 :  imposai- 
bihtyof  displarang  by  an  idea,  596; 
disUnction  between  senaation  and 
ideation,  597  ;  senaation  independ- 
ent of  thought,  599 ;  dependent  on 
the  senaatlonal  cent  613 '  '  al 
sensation,  how  prod  ccd     14 

Sensation  school,  the,  569         lat 
al  centres^  598. 

Skeptioa,  mistflkes  m  d  by  I  n 
oient,   nature  of  th  ^   ^  ntl    nee 


iriendsliip  with  Hegal,  residence  at 
Jena  and  Berlin,  death,  T05 ;  his 
doctrinea,  Ilia  pantheistjc  lendenay, 
T0»;  his  improvement  on  Ficlite^s 
doctrine,  707  ;  difference  between 
him  and  Fiohte,  the  Ego  in  Sohel- 
llng'a  system,  709 ;  function  of  rea- 
son in  his  aystam,  710 ;  three  divi- 
sions in  his  system,  his  apecutntiODK 
on  Nature,  711;  iuminonsness  of 
some  of  hia  ideas,  713  ;  his  opinion 


irityap 


1  and  S 


1,  differ- 


ence between  their  methods,  7 
ioienoe,  linear  progress  of,  xi 
enees,  prt^ressive  developmi 


Soholastictsm,  3 


Scotch  philosophy,  failure  of,  639. 
Socrates :    his   opinions    respecting 
Anai:a^oras,  7£ ;  his  life,  antagon- 
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GophiHta,  effect  produced  by  him^ 
his  personal  npcouvncii,  ISS;  his 
qnnJiUss,  125;  his  birth,  parents, 
eddcatioD,  and  enrlj*  studlea,  127; 
his  wife,  bis  mililary  services,  138 ; 
naecdotos  respectiag  bim,  129 ;  hia 
putlioqareBT.IM;  oonduot  BsEpis- 
tiites,  132;  mistaken  for  it  Sophist, 
1S3;  bis  mode  of  dbputation,  131; 
his  tiist«s  and  liabita,  135 ;  hia  dsiily 
oeonpation,  IM;  bis  enemies,  137; 


__J;  lilsrcii^oa.  ., 
triflt,  141 ;  speech  i 
142 ;  bia  heharioT  in  I 
death,  143:  imprsas 
by  it  on  Phssdo,  lii 
—-6,145;  his  Chan 


s,  140;  li 


;  the  d 


r,  14T ;  . 


pbllosophy,  new  method  inventai 
by  him,  113 ;  iiis  uaa  of  the  terms 
ffemis  and  tpmits,  149  j  assertion  re- 
speotinz  hia  anticipation  of  Bacon's 
method,  diO'eroncGs  and  rssem- 
blancea  between  hitn  and  Bacon, 
151;  drift  of  bid  questiomns,  353 ; 
the  founder  of  s  new  epoch,  155 ; 
his  opinion  of  pbysieal  speedaUon, 
156;  philosophic  basisgiTen  by  him 
to  the  dootrina  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  160 ;  bis  arguments  in  fa- 
vorofnljcnoficent  Prbvidonoo,  IBl- 
165;  conjooturea  respecting  hu  de- 
mon, 186;  his  statement  respecting 
Hie I>hi)MVoiet,  16Tj  Soomtea' phi- 
losophical career  justified,  199 ;  sum- 
maiy  of  the  Sooratic  raonemDnt, 
2B6j  benefit  conferred  by  the  8o- 


_)4;  vogueness  of  the  term,  106  i 
various  aKscrtions  respecting  them 
proved  to  bo  lalse,  106  ;  their  teach- 
ing, lot ;  art  taoght  by  them,  not 
reprehensible,  103;  art  of  disputa- 
tion tanght  by  thetn,  109 ;  their  art 
compared  with  foreneio  oratory, 
111;  their popvilarih,  112;  eatimo- 
t^oa  of  tbeii  art  by  iJie  Greeks,  1X3 ; 
doelriaes  tantfht  by  them  ethical, 
examiuaUon  of  tbeir  docttines,  114 ; 
difierence  between  them  and  the 
Bkopties.llS;  their  opinion  of  ora- 
tory^ the  natural  ptodnetion  of  the 
opinions  of  the  e^Kich,  120. 

Soiifism,  369. 

Speculation,  tondenej  of  early  philo- 
Bophicnl,  3. 


?pinoza :  liio  cliildbood,  455  ;  hU  pa- 
rents, his  early  pnssion  for  study, 
his  doubts,  457;  sammoned  before 
the  Rabbins,  witlidrnws  trom  tbe 
syn^TOgae,  458  ;  hia  attempted  as- 
sassination, bis  exeommnnlcation, 
459 ;  liis  subsequent  oareer,  his  love 
for  his  master's  daughter,  460  ;  bis 
disappointmcnti  his  Zalin  studies, 
461 ;  reaves  Amsterdam  far  Ley- 
den,  writes  Ms  abridgment  of  tba 
MedUatioiu  of  Descartes,  aenaation 
produced  bj  It,  his  roudouce  at  the 
Hague,  462 ;  doclmes  tlie  chair  of 
phuosapby  at  Heidelberg,  beauty 
of  his  course  of  lilb,  463 ;  his  pov- 
erty,434:  pnblieatlouofliis  Trarfa- 
ius  Jliedogko-Folitieai,  465 ;  state 
of  things  In.  Holland  on  its  appear- 
ance, 466;  his  character,  amuse- 
meuta,  death,  4fiS  ;  his  doctrine,  a 
logical  development  of  tha  syatom 
of  Descartes,  469 ;  h^  doctrine  of 
SaMoRCe,  470 ;  his  s^eement  ivitii 
Descartes,  471 ;  novelty  of  his  meth- 
od,hia^j?i»(io»g,4T2;  hinAciimi, 

475  ;  his  Pi^^otiliona  and 
-'-»,  476-478  ;  bis  proof  of 
ince  of  SaMatuit,lii»  the- 
ology, 4S0;   his  espi   ■' 

doctrine  eompietad,  o 

branded  as  atheistioal,  4!.- , 

trine  of  I^nal  (haiet,  482 ;  bis  de- 
inonstjWJos  of  the  antbropomor- 

Shio  tendency  of  judging  iumiita  by 
nits  wisdom,  484 ;  impression  le» 
on  tbe  mind  by  his  tbeolc«ioal  sys- 
tem, 485;  inldal  error  of  his  eys- 
tflm,  436;  whence  it  arises,  4S7; 
logical  perfection  of  his  syBtem,  his 
orilioism  of  Baeoa,  490 ;  justifica- 
tion of  his  employment  of  the  geo- 
metrical method,  491. 
Stoica,  tbe,  281 ;  Stoical  doctrine, 
analogy  between  tbe  Stoics  and  the 
Seotcb  philoeophers,  their  etiiicul 
doctrine,  299  ;  tendency  of  their 
ethical  formula,  291 ;  mistakes  made 
by  Ihem,  merits  and  demerits  of 


sophical,  1 


■s  at  the  root  of  philo- 


Tabla- turning,  ivi. 

Tbales,  Ihtber  of  Greek  speoutalion, 
birth,  origin  of  his  activity  in  poli- 
tico. 1;  a  profident  in  mathemati' 
cal  knowledge,  2 ;  bis  attampt  to 
discover  the  banning  of  things, 
3;  Ills  philosophy  in  harmony  with 
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amaent  opiniona,  wrongly  acousod 
of  ulheism,  4;  hia  spcculatiooa,  in- 
dnotige  is  their  nature,  11. 

TimiBas  and  Archytas,  works  attrib- 
uted to  them,  npurious,  2i. 

l^mmu,  ArbtoUe's  commeiit  va  the. 


200. 


and    ( 


Universale,  importance  of  the  dispute 

Van  Hensde's  drraagement  of  Plato's 
works,  205. 

Verification  of  pattjeulara,  the  dislan- 
guishing  eharaeteristio  of  the  sci- 
entific method,  xxx. 

VeiificalJon,  gFaduated,  systcmatlm- 
lionoK409. 

Villera,  Charles,  his  letter  to  Cuvier, 


Xenophones;  birth,  a  cultivator  of 
elegiac  and  gnomio  poetry,  banish- 
menC,  and  iranderii^  as  a  rbapso- 
dist,  poverty  and  taQatidsm,  37 ; 
a  monocheist,  S8 ;  Ilia  doatrlne  re- 
speeting  Troth,  disagreement  be- 
tween his  doctrinee  oud  those  of 
Pythagoras,  few  of  his  rhajffiodi 


1,41; 


eondus 


leheadoftho! 


tiieisla  and  Skeptics^  his  philoi 
phy,  aticmptod  eolutjon  of  the  pi 
tlem  of  BsisteQoe,  43;  explanitti 
of  his  noUon  respecting  God,  ct 
tradiction  between  hia  opir' —  ' 


« 


his  pantheism,  hia  moQOthei 
fereat  tkitn  aDthiopomorpt 

monotheist  oniy  in  oontradii .. 

hia  polytheiatiotl  coQt«mporarieE 
44 ;  nature  of  iua  ekepticism,  46 
hia  conceplJODB  of  the  Deity,  47 
hia  influence  ou  the  progress  o 
speculation,  43. 

Zeno,  alias  Palamedca  of  Elea,  5.i 


.ured  by  Nearchus,  5B;  death,  hi 
philoBOphy,  the  inventor  of  dialei 
ties,  57  ;  the  first  prose  writer,  53 
diflferenea  between  "■-"  ■ 
nidea,  his  doctriao 
and  many  appears 
nieiits  respecting  i 
Achillas  puzzle,  6 
01 ;  Zeno,  the 
second  great  lii 


m  and  Parme- 

moUon,  69 ;  hia 
';  Its  refutation, 


e  Btoi 


of  independent 

birth,  qri^n,  pnr- 
buiis,  studies,  career,  231;  fbunda 
a  school,  hia  character,  personal  ap* 
pearauce,  death,  232;  Lis  philoso- 
phy, paychology,  384;  his  theory 
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